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Book  V, — Chaptek  V. 

AST  O LB  MOVE  lIfADYBRTE!rCLT  BEPEATEB* 

CHARLEY'S  attentions  to  his  former  mistress  were  imbounded. 
The  only  solace  to  his  own  trouble  lay  in  his  attempts  to  relieve 
beriB.  Hotir  after  hour  he  considered  her  wants :  he  thought  of  her 
presence  there  with  a  sort  of  gratitude,  and,  while  uttering  im- 
precations on  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness,  in  some  measure 
ble^ed  the  result.  Perhaps  she  would  always  remain  there,  he 
thought^  and  then  he  would  be  as  happy  as  he  had  been  before. 
His  dread  was  lest  she  should  think  fit  to  return  to  Alderworth  ;  and 
in  that  dread  his  eyes,  with  all  the  iuquisitiveness  of  aflfection, 
frequeDtly  sought  her  face  when  she  was  not  observing  him,  as  he 
would  have  watched  the  head  <jf  a  stock-dove  to  learn  if  it  con- 
templated flight.  Having  once  really  succoured  her^  and  possibly 
preserved  her  from  the  rash  est  of  acts,  he  mentally  assumed  in 
addition  a  guardian's  responsibility  for  her  welfare. 

For  this  reason  he  l>usily  endeavoured  to  provide  her  with 
pleasant  distractions,  bringing  home  ciurious  objects  which  he  found 
in  the  heath,  8ueh  as  white  trumpet-shaped  mosses,  red-lieaded 
lichens,  stone  arrow-heads  used  by  the  old  tribes  on  Egdon,  and 
faceted  crystals  from  the  hollows  of  flints.  These  he  deposited  on 
the  premises  in  such  positions  that  she  should  see  them  as  if  by 
accident, 

A  week  passed,  Eugtacia  never  going  out  of  the  house.  Tlien 
she  walked  into  the  enclosed  plot  and  looked  through  her  grand- 
fiatber^s  spy-glass  as  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  before 
her  marriage.  One  day  she  saw,  at  a  place  where  the  high  road 
crosBed  the  distant  valley,  a  heavily-laden  waggon  passing  along. 
It  was  piled  with  household  furniture,  Siie  looked  agvim  ^ti\ 
again,  and   recognised  it   to  he  her   own*     In  the   eNexvtu^V^^^ 

nrf*  xzxriu   ko,  exit,  ^ 
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graBdfatber  came  indoors  with  a  rumour  tbat  Yeoljrigbt  Lad  re- 
moved that  day  from  Alderworth  to  the  old  house  at  Blooms-End. 

On  another  occasion,  when  reconnoitring  thus^  she  beheld  two 
female  figures  walking  in  the  vale.  The  daj  was  fine  and  clear^ 
and  the  persons  being  not  more  than  balf-a-mile  ofiF  she  could  see 
I  their  every  detail  with  the  telegcope.  The  woman  walking  in 
^ front  carried  a  white  bundle  in  her  arms,  from  one  end  of  which 
hung  a  long  appendage  of  drapery ;  and  when  the  walkera  turned, 
so  that  the  sun  fell  more  directly  upon  them,  EuBtacia  could  see 
that  the  object  was  a  baby.  Hhc  called  Charley,  and  asked  him  if 
he  knew  who  they  were,  though  she  well  guessed, 

' Mrs,  Wildeve  and  the  nurse-girl^"  gaid  ('barley. 

*  The  nurse  is  carrying  the  baby  ?'  said  Eustacia. 

'  No, 'tit^  Mr?^.  Wildeve  carrying  fhat,'  he  answered,  *  and  the 
nurse  walks  behind  c^irrying  nothing.' 

The  lad  was  in  good  spirits  that  day,  for  the  fifth  of  November 
had  again  come  round,  and  be  was  planning  yet  another  scheme 
to  divert  her  from  her  too  absorbing  thoughts.  For  two  successive 
^ years  his  mistress  had  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  lighting  a  bon- 
fire on  the  Imnk  overlooking  the  valley  ;  but  this  year  she  bad 
apparently  quite  forgotten  the  day  and  the  customary  deed.  He 
was  careful  not  to  remind  her,  and  went  on  with  his  secret  pre- 
parations for  a  cheerful  surprise,  the  more  zealously  that  he  had 
been  absent  last  time  and  unable  to  assist.  At  every  vacant 
minute  he  hastened  to  gather  forze-stumps,  thorn-tree  roots,  and 
other  solid  materials  from  the  adjacent  slopes,  hiding  them  from 
cursory  view. 

^Tbe  evening  came,  and  Eustacia  was  still  seemingly  unconscious' 
of  the  anniverfary.     She  had  gone  indoors  after  her  survey  through 
the  glass,  and  liad  not  been  visible  since.     As  soon  as  it  was  quite 
dark,  Charley  Ijegan  to  build  the  bonfire,  choosing  precisely  that 
spot  on  the  bank  which  Eustacia  had  chosen  at  previous  times. 

When  all  the  surrounding  bonfires  had  burst  into  existence, 
Charley  kindled  his,  and  arranged  its  fuel  so  that  it  should  not 
require  tending  for  some  time.  He  then  went  back  to  the  house, 
and  lingered  round  the  door  and  windows  till  she  should  by  some 
means  or  other  learn  of  bis  achievement,  and  come  out  to  witness 
it.  But  the  shutters  were  closed,  the  door  remained  shut,  and 
no  heed  whatever  seemed  to  be  taken  of  bis  performance.  Not 
liking  to  call  Iter,  lie  went  back  and  replenished  the  fire,  continu- 
ing to  do  this  tor  more  than  halt  an  hour.  It  was  not  (ill  bis 
stock  of  fuel  bad  greatly  diminished  that  he  went  to  the  Ijack  door 
and  sent  in  to  lieg  that  Mrs.  Yeobrigbt  -would  open  the  window- 
fchutteis  and  see  tho  sight  outside. 
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Eustacia,  who  bad  b^n  sitting  listlessly  in  the  parlour,  started 
up  at  the  intelligence,  and  flung  open  the  shutters.  Facing  her 
on  the  bank  blazed  the  fire,  which  at  once  sent  a  ruddy  glare  into 
the  room  where  she  was,  and  overpowered  the  candles. 

'  Well  done,  Charley ! '  said  Captain  Drew  from  the  chimney- 
comer.  *  But  I  hope  it  is  not  my  wood  that  he*a  bumiag  .... 
Ah,  it  was  this  time  last  year  that  I  met  with  that  man  Venn, 
bringing  home  Thomasin  Yeobright — to  be  sure  it  was  !  Well,  who 
would  have  thought  that  girl's  troubles  would  have  ended  so  well  ? 
What  a  snipe  you  were  in  that  matter,  Eustacia!  Has  your 
husband  written  to  you  yet  ? ' 

*  No,'  said'  Eustacia,  looking  vaguely  through  the  window  at 
the  fire,  which  just  then  so  much  engaged  her  mind  that  she  did 
not  resent  her  grandfathers  blunt  opinion.  She  could  see  Charley's 
form  on  the  bank,  shovelling  and  stirring  the -fire;  and  there 
flashed  upon  her  imagination  some  other  form  which  that  fire 
might  call  up. 

She  left  the  room,  put  on  her  garden-bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
went  out.  Reaching  the  bank,  she  looked  over  \vith  a  wild 
curiosity,  when  Charley  said  to  her  with  a  pleased  sense  of  him- 
self, '  I  made  it  o'  purpose  for  you,  ma'am.' 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said  hastily.  'But  I  wish  you  to  put  it  out 
now.' 

*It  will  soon  bmn  down,'  said  Charley,  rather  disappointed 
*  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  knock  it  out  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  musingly  answered. 

They  stood  in  silence,  broken  only  by  the  craikling  of  the 
flames,  till  Charley,  perceiving  that  she  did  not  want  to  talk  to 
him,  moved  reluctantly  away. 

Eustacia  remained  within  the  bank  looking  at  the  fire,  in- 
tending to  go  indoors,  yet  lingering  stilL  Had  she  not  by  her 
situation  been  inclined  to  hold  in  indifference  all  things  honoured 
of  the  gods  and  of  men,  she  would  probably  have  come  away.  But 
her  ipfiate  was  so  hopeless  that  she  could  play  with  it.  To  have 
lost  is  less  distvu-bing  than  to  wonder  if  we  may  possibly  have 
won ;  and  Eustacia  could  now,  like  other  people  at  such  a  stage, 
take  a  standing-point-  outside  herself,  observe  herself  as  a  dis- 
interested spectator,  and  think  what  a  sport  for  Heaven  this 
woman  Eustacia  was.  ^ 

While  she  stood,  she  heard  a  sound.  It  was  the  splash  of  a 
stone' in  the  pond. 

Had  Eustacia  received  the  stone  full  in  the  bosom  her  heart 
could  not  have  given  a  more  decided  thump.  She  had  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  signal  in  answer  to  tbat  'w\vvc\\  \vsA 
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been  unwittingly  given  by  Charley ;  but  slie  had  not  expected  it 
yet.  How  prompt  Wildeve  was  I  Yet,  how  could  be  think  her 
capable  of  deliberately  wishing  to  renew  their  assignations  now 
An  impulse  to  leave  the  spot,  fi  desire  to  stay,  struggled  witliio 
her ;  and  the  desire  held  its  own.  More  than  that  it  did  not  do, 
for  she  refrained  even  from  ascending  the  baok  and  looking  over. 
She  remained  motionless,  not  disturbing  a  muscle  of  her  face  or 
raising  her  eyes  ;  for  were  she  to  turn  up  her  face^  the  fire  on  the 
bank  would  nhine  upon  it^  and  Wildeve  might  be  looking  down. 

There  was  a  second  splash  into  the  pond. 

"Why  did  he  stay  so  long  without  advancing  and  looking  over  ? 
Curiosity  had  its  way :  she  ascended  one  or  two  of  the  earth  steps 
in  the  bank,  and  glanced  out. 

Wildeve  was  before  her.  He  had  come  forward  after  throw- 
ing the  last  pebble,  and  the  tire  now  shone  into  eaeh  of  tlieir  faces 
from  the  bank  stretclung  breast-high  between  them. 

^  I  did  not  light   it !  *    cried  Eustacia  quickly.      '  It  was  lit 
without  my  knowledge.     Don't,  don'J:  come  over  to  me  I  * 
I       '  Why  have  you  been  living  here  all  these  days  without  telling 
me  ?     You  have  left  your  home,     I  fear  I  am  something  to  blame 
in  this.* 
I       *  I  did  not  let  in  his  mother;  that's  how  it  is !  * 

'  You  do  not  deserve  what  you  liave  got,  Eustacia ;  you  are  in 
great  misery ;  I  see  it  in  your  eyes,  your  mouth,  and  all  over  you* 
My  poor,  poor  girl ! '  He  stepped  over  the  bank,  *  You  are  be- 
yond everything  unhappy ! ' 

'  No,  no !  not  exactly ' 

*  It  has  been  puslied  too  far — it  is  killing  you  ;  I  do  think  it.' 
Her  usually  quiet  breathing  had  grown  quicker  with  his  words. 

*  I — I— '  she  began,  and  then  burst  into  quivering  sobs,  shaken 

to  tlie  heart  by  the  unexpected  voice  of  pity — a  sentiment  whose 
existence  in  relation  to  herself  she  bad  almost  forgotten. 

This  outbreak  of  weeping  took  Eustacia  herself  so  much  by 
surprise  that  she  could  not  leave  off,  and  she  turned  aside  from 
him  in  some  shame,  though  turning  hid  nothing  from  him.  She 
gobbed  on  desperately ;  then  the  outpour  lessened,  and  she  became 
quieter.     Wildeve  had  stood  without  speaking. 

*  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  me,  who  used  never  to  be  a  crying 
animal  ?  *  she  asked  in  a  weak  whisper  as  she  wiped   her  eyes. 

*  Why  didn't  you  go  away  ?     I  wish  you  had  not  seen  quite  all  that ; 
it  reveals  too  much  by  half,* 

*You  miglit  have  wished  it  because  it  makes  me  as  sad  aa 
you,'  he  said  with  emotion  and  with  deference,  *  As  for  levealing — 
the  word  is  impossible  between  us  two.' 
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*  I  did  not  send  for  you — don't  forget  it,  Damon  ;  I  am  in  pain, 
but  I  did  not  send  for  you.' 

*  Never  mind — I  came.  Oh,  Eustacia,  forgive  me  for  the  harm 
I  have  done  you  in  these  two  past  years !  I  see  more  and  more 
that  I  have  been  your  ruin.' 

*  Not  you.     This  place  I  live  in.' 

*  Ah !  your  generosity  may  naturally  make  you  say  that.  But 
I  am  the  culprit.  I  should  either  have  done  more,  or  nothing  at 
all.* 

*  In  what  way  ? ' 

*  I  ought  never  to  have  hunted  you  out ;  or,  having  done  it, 
I  ought  to  have  persisted  in  marrying  you.  But  of  course  I  have 
no  right  to  talk  of  that  now.  I  will  only  ask  this :  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  ?  Is  there  anything  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  a  man  can  do  to  make  you  happier  than  you  are  at  present? 
If  there  is,  I  will  do  it.  You  may  command  me,  Eustacia,  to  the 
limit  of  my  influence :  and  don't  forget  that  I  am  richer  now. 
Surely  something  can  be  done  to  save  you  from  this !  Such  a  rare 
plant  in  such  a  wild  place,  It  grieves  me  to  see.  Do  you  want 
anything  bought  ?  Do  you  want  to  go  anywhere  ?  Do  you  want 
to  escape  the  place  altogether  ?  Only  say  it,  and  I'll  do  anjrthing 
to  put  an  end  to  those  tears,  which  but  for  me  would  never  have 
been  at  all.' 

*  We  are  each  married  to  another  person,'  she  said  faintly ; 
*  and  assistance  from  you,  however  correct,  would  have  an  evil 
sound.' 

*  Well,  there's  no  preventing  slanderers  from  having  their  fill 
at  any  time  ;  but,  as  there  will  be  no  evil  in  it,  you  need  not  be 
afraid.  I  believe  I  am  now  a  sobered  man  ;  and  whatever  I  may 
feel,  I  promise  you  on  my  word  of  honour  never  to  speak  to  you 
about — what  might  have  been.  Thomasin  is  helplessly  dependent 
on  me  now ;  and  I  know  my  duty  to  her  quite  as  well  as  I  know 
my  duty  to  you  as  a  woman  unfairly  treated.  I  will  assist  you 
without  prejudice  to  her.     What  shall  I  assist  you  in  ? ' 

*  In  getting  away  from  here.' 

*  Where  do  you  wish  to  go  to  ?  • 

^  I  have  a  place  in  my  mind.  If  you  could  help  me  as  far  as 
Budmouth  I  can  do  all  the  rest.  Steamers  sail  from  there.  Yes,* 
she  pleaded  earnestly;  *help  me  to  get  to  Budmouth  harbour 
without  my  grandfather's  or  my  husband's  knowledge,  and  I  can 
do  all  the  rest.' 

*  Will  it  be  safe  to  leave  you  there  alone  ? ' 

*  Yes,  yes.    I  know  Budmouth  well.' 

« Then  let  me  know  when  yon  wish  to  go.    We  shaU  \>fe  «A.  oux 
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present  house  till  December ;  after  that  we  remove  to  Southerton* 
Command  me  in  anything  till  that  time.* 

'  I  will  think  of  this,'  she  said  hurriedly.  '  Whether  I  can 
honestly  make  use  of  you  as  a  friend — that  is  what  I  must  ask 
myself.  If  I  wish  to  go,  and  decide  to  accept  your  assistance,  I 
will  signal  to  you  some  evening  at  eight  o'clock  punctually,  and 
this  will  mean  that  you  are  to  be  ready  with  a  horse  and  trap  at 
twelve  o'clock  the  same  nigbt  to  drive  me  to  Budmouth  harbour 
in  time  for  the  morning  boat.' 

*I  will  look  out  every  night  at  eight,  and  no  signal  shall 
escape  me,' 

'  Xow  please  go  away»  I  can  only  meet  you  once  more  under 
any  circumstances,  and  that  will  be  if  I  decide  on  this  escape- 
After  that  I  shall  never  see  you  again ;  and  you  must  do  your 
best  to  forget  an  unhappy  exile.  Go— I  cannot  bear  it  longer. 
Go— go.' 

Wilde ve  slowly  went  up  the  steps,  and  descended  on  the  other 
side ;  and  as  he  walked  he  glanced  back,  till  the  bank  blotted  out 
her  form  from  his  further  view. 


Chaptee  VI. 

THOICASIX  AEGtms  WTTK  KBfi  C0U8IX,  AXB  KB   WRITES  A  LBTTBH, 

Yeobkight  was  at  this  time  at  Blooms-End,  hoping  that 
stacia  %vould  return  to  him*  The  removal  of  fiunitiu^e  had  been 
accomplished  only  that  day,  though  Clym  had  lived  in  the  old 
house  for  more  than  a  week.  He  had  spent  the  time  in  working 
about  the  premises,  sweeping  leaves  from  the  garden  paths,  cutting 
dead  stalks  from  the  fiower-beds,  and  nailing  up  creepers  which 
had  been  displaced  by  the  autumn  winds.  He  took  no  parti eidar 
pleasure  in  these  deeds>  but  they  formed  a  screen  between  himself 
and  despair.  Moreover,  it  had  become  a  ndigion  with  him  to 
preserve  in  good  condition  all  that  had  lapsed  from  his  mother's 
hands  to  his  own< 

During  the^e  operations  he  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
Eustacia.  That  there  should  be  no  mistake  about  her  knowing 
where  to  find  him  he  had  ordered  a  notice-board  to  be  affixed  to 
the  garden  gate  at  Alderworth,  signifying  in  white  letters  whither 
he  had  removed.  When  a  leaf  floated  to  the  earth  lie  turned  his 
head,  thinking  it  might  be  her  footfall,  A  bird  searching  for 
worms  in  tlie  mould  of  the  flower-l>eds  sounded  like  her  hand  on 
the  latch  of  the  gate ;  aud  at  dusk,  when  soft  strange  ventrilo- 
quisms came  from  holes  in  the  ground,  hollow  stalks,  curled  dead 
leaves,  and  other  crannies  wherein   breezes,  worms',  and   insects 
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can  work  tlieir  will,  be  fancied  that  tliey  were  Eustacia  standio^ 
without  aad  breathing  ^visb€S  of  reconciliation. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  persevered  in  his  resolve  not  to  invite 
her  back.  At  the  same  time,  the  severity  with  which  be  had 
treated  her  liilled  the  shai-pness  of  his  regret  for  his  mother,  and 
awoke  some  of  liia  old  SL»licitude  for  his  mothers  supplanter. 
Harsh  feelings  produce  barsb  usage,  and  this  by  reaction  quenches 
the  sentiments  that  gave  it  birth.  The  more  he  reflected,  the  more 
he  softened.  But  to  look  upon  bis  wife  as  innocence  in  distress 
was  impossible,  though  he  coultl  a.sk  himself  whether  he  had  given 
her  quite  time  enough — if  he  had  not  come  a  little  too  suddenly 
upon  her  on  that  sombre  morning  ? 

Now  that  the  first  tlush  of  his  anger  had  paled,  be  was  disin- 
clined to  ascribe  to  her  more  than  an  indiscreet  friendship  with 
Wildeve,  for  there  had  not  appeared  in  her  manner  the  signs  of  dis- 
honour, iSo  that  the  absolut^fly  dark  character  of  her  deed  coidd 
scarcely  be  maintained  after  making  such  an  admission  as  this. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  November  liis  thoughts  of 
Eugtacia  were  intense.  Echoes  from  those  past  times  when  they 
had  exchanged  tender  words  all  the  day  long  came  like  the  diffused 
murmur  of  a  sea-shore  left  a  mile  behind.  '  Surely,'  he  said,  *she 
might  have  brought  herself  to  communicate  with  me  before  now,' 

Instead  of  remaining  at  home  that  night,  he  determined  to  go 
and  see  Thomasin  *ind  her  husband.  If  he  found  opportunity  he 
would  allude  to  the  chief  cause  of  the  separation  between  Eustacia 
and  himself^  keeping  silence  on  the  fact  that  there  was  a  third 
person  in  the  house  when  bis  mother  was  turned  away.  If  it 
proved  that  Wildeve  was  innocently  there,  be  would  doubtless 
openly  mention  it.  If  he  were  there  with  unjust  intentions, 
Wildeve,  being  a  man  of  quick  leeling,  might  possibly  say  some* 
thing  to  reveal  the  extent  to  whicli  Eustacia  was  compromised.  j 

But  on  reaching  his  cousin's  Iiouse  he  found  that  only 
Thomasin  was  at  home,  Wildeve  being  at  that  time  on  his  way  to-  I 
wards  the  Vxmfire  im wittingly  lit  by  Charley  at  Mistover<  Thomasin, 
then  as  always,  was  glad  to  see  Clym,  and  took  him  to  inspect 
the  sleeping  baby,  carefully  screening  the  candleliglit  from  the 
infantas  eyes  with  her  hand.  . 

*Tanasin,  have  you  beard  that  Eustacia  is  not  with  me  now  ? ' 
be  said  when  they  had  sat  down  again.  j 

'  No,*  said  Thomafiin,  alarmed*  I 

*  And  not  that  I  have  left  Alderworth  ? '  ] 

m      '  No.      I  never  hear  tidings  from  Alderworth  imless  you  bring    | 
^bem.     What  \b  the  matter? ' 

Clym  in  a  distiu-berl  voice  related  to  ber  \ik  vmt  ^  ^\isaa\ 
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Niinsiicli's  boy,  the  revelation  lie  had  made,  and  what  bad  resulted 
from  his  charging  Eustauia  with  havings  wilfully  and  heartlessly 
done  the  deed.  He  suppressed  ail  mention  of  Wildeve's  presence 
with  hen 

*  All  this,  and  I  not  knowing  it!'  murmured  Thoroasin  in  an 
awestruck  tone,  '  Terrible !  What  could  have  made  ber — A} 
Eustacia !  And  when  you  found  it  out  you  went  in  hot  haste  to  her  ? 
Were  you  too  cruel  ? — or  is  she  really  so  wicked  as  she  tJeems  ? ' 

'  Can  a  man  l»e  too  cruel  to  his  motliers  eDcmy  ?  * 

*  I  can  fancy  so,' 

*  Very  wellj  then^ — Pll  admit  that  he  can.  But  now  what  is  to 
be  done  ? ' 

'  Make  it  up  again — if  a  quarrel  so  deadly  can  ever  be  made  up, 
I  almost  wish  you  had  not  told  me.  But  do  try  to  be  reconciled. 
There  are  ways,  after  all,  if  you  lioth  wish  to.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  we  do  both  wish  to  make  it  up/  said  Clym. 
*  If  she  had  wished  it,  would  she  not  have  sent  to  me  by  this  time?' 

'  You  seera  to  wish  to*  and  yet  you  have  not  sent  to  her.' 

'True;  but  I  have  been  tosst^'d  to  and  fro  in  doubt  if  I  ought, 
after  such  strong  provocation.  To  see  me  now,  Thomasin,  gives  you 
no  idea  of  what  I  have  been ;  of  what  depths  I  have  descended  to  in 
these  few  last  days.  Oh,  it  was  a  bitter  shame  to  shut  out  my 
mother  like  that !  Can  1  ever  forget  it,  or  even  agree  to  see  her 
again  ? ' 

'  She  might  not  have  known  that  anything  serious  would  come 
of  itj  and  perhaps  she  did  not  mean  to  keep  aunt  out  altogether.' 

'  She  says  herself  that  she  did  not.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
keep  her  out  she  did,' 

'  Believe  her  sorrj',  and  send  for  her/ 

*  How  if  she  will  not  come  ? ' 

'It  will  prove  her  guilty,  by  showing  that  it  is  her  habit  to 
nourish  enmity.     But  I  do  not  tbink  that  for  a  moment.' 

'  I  will  do  this  :  I  will  wait  a  day  or  two  longer— not  longer 
than  two  days,  certainly— and  if  she  does  not  send  to  me  in  that 
time  I  will  indeed  send  to  her. — I  thought  to  have  seen  Wildeve 
here  to-night.     Is  he  from  home  ?  ' 

Thomasin  blushed  a  little.  *  No/  she  said.  *  He  is  merely  gone 
out  for  a  walk.' 

'Why  didn't  he  take  you  with  bim?^ — the  evening  is  fine. 
You  want  fresh  air  as  well  as  he,' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  care  for  going  anywhere ;  besides,  there  is  baby.' 

*  Yes,  yes.  Well,  I  have  been  thinking  whether  I  should  not 
consult  your  husband  about  this  as  well  as  you,'  said  Cljra 
steadily. 
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^^     Tou  d 
^H    promi 


*  I  fancy  I  would  not/  ?he  quickly  answered.    *  It  can  do  no  good/ 
Her  coiisin  looked  her  in  the  face.     No  doubt  Thomasin  was 

ignorant  that  her  husband  had  any  pliare  in  the  events  of  that 
tragical  afternoon ;  but  her  countenance  seemed  to  signify  that 
she  concealed  some  suspicion  or  thought  of  the  reputed  tender 
relations  between  Wildeve  aud  Eustncia  in  days  gone  by. 

Clym,  however,  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  he  rose  to 
depart  more  in  doubt  than  wlien  he  came. 

*  You  will  write  to  ber  in  a  day  or  two?"  said  the  young 
woman  earnestly,  *I  do  m  hope  the  wretched  separation  may 
come  to  an  end.' 

*  I  will,'  said  Clym:  *  I  don't  rejoice  in  my  present  ?tate  at  all/ 
And  he  left  her,  and  cliralied  the  hills  to  Blooms-End.     J?efore 

going  to  bed  he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  followiog  letter  : — 

My  dear  wife  Eui?tncia, — T  iinist  oLey  my  heart  without  consultinjor  inj 
rensoo  too  cIo.vlv.  Will  yoit  come  Lack  to  nio  ?  Do  m^  and  the  puft  fball 
never  be  mentianetl.  I  wiif*  too  severe ;  but,  0  Eustacia,  the  provoention  [  You 
doo*t  know,  you  never  will  know,  what  those  worIs  of  nnger  co»t  iug  which 
TOU  drpw  down  upon  yourself.  All  tlint  no  honest  mftn  can  prorai&e  you  I 
promijje  now,  which  is  that  from  me  you  ^hall  never  f^ulfer  anything*  on  this 
ij^n.  After  all  the  vows  we  have  made,  EtL-*tacia,  I  tliink  w©  had  Ijetter 
remainder  of  our  \i\^»  in  tryiupr  to  keep  them.  Come  to  nie,  then> 
«Ten  if  you  reproach  me*  1  have  thoufrht  of  your  sutlerinpa  that  morning-  on 
which  I  parted  from  you  j  I  knu^  tbey  were  p-enmne,  and  tLey  are  as  much  aa 
you  ought  to  bear.  Onr  love  must  Biili  continue.  Such  hearts  as  ours  would 
ticTer  have  been  given  ua  but  to  be  concerned  with  each  other.  I  could  not  ask 
jou  back  at  first,  Eu^taciai  for  I  was  unabltj  to  per^suade  my i*elf  that  he  who 
waa  with  tou  was  not  there  tm  a  lover.  But  if  you  will  come,  and  explain 
difftrftctinjr  appearances«,  I  do  not  queation  that  you  can  show  your  honesty  to 
ma.  Why  have  you  not  come  before  ?  Do  you  tliink  I  will  not  listen  to  you  ? 
6imly  not,  when  you  remember  the  kisses  and  vows  we  exchanged  under  the 
moon.  Return,  then,  and  you  shall  Ix*  wamdy  welcomed.  I  can  no 
think  of  you  to  your  prejudice — I  am  but  ttxi  much  al>8orbed  in  juf^tifying 

Your  huBhand  as  ever, 

Cltm. 


you* 


*  There*'  he  said,  as  he  laid  it  in  his  desk,  '  that's  a  good  thing 
done*  If  she  does  not  come  before  to-raorrow  night  I  will  send  it 
to  hen' 


Meanwhile,  at  the  honse  he  had  just  left,  Thomasin  sat  sighiog 
uneasily.  Fidelity  to  her  hiis]>and  had  that  evening'  induced  her 
to  conceal  all  suspicion  that  Wildcvc's  interest  in  Eustacia  had 
not  ended  with  his  marriage.  But  ehe  knew  nothing  positive, 
and  though  Clym  waa  her  well-beloved  cousin  there  was  one  nearer 
to  ber  still. 

When,  a  little  later,  Wildeve  returned  fi*om  \m  ^aW  Vo  ^\^V- 


lO 
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over.  Thorn  asm  .^^aid,  *  Damon,  whore  have  you  he  en  ?  I  was  getting 
quite  frightened,  and  thoiiglit  you  had  fallen  into  the  rivur.  I 
dislike  heing  in  the  house  hy  myself.' 

'  Frightened  ?  '  he  said,  touching  her  cheek  as  if  she  were  some 
domestic  animal.  *Why,  I  thought  nothing  could  frighten  you. 
It  is  that  you  are  getting  proud,  I  am  sure,  and  don't  like  living 
here  since  we  have  risen  above  our  business.     Well,  it  is  a  tedious 

linatter,  this  getting  a  new  house ;  but  I  couldn't  have  set  al>out  it 
soonerj  unless  our  ten  thousand  poimds  liad  lieen  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, when  we  could  have  afforded  to  despise  caution.* 

*  No — I  don't  mind  waiting — I  would  rather  stay  here  twelve 
months  longer  than  rini  any  risk  with  baby.  But  I  don't  like 
yom'  vanishing  so  in  the  evenings.  There's  something  on  your 
mind — I  know  there  is,  Damon.  You  go  about  so  gloomily,  and 
lotjk  at  the  heath  as  if  it  were  somebody's  gaol  instead  of  a  nice 
wild  place  to  walk  m* 

He  looked  towards  her  with  pitying  surprise.  '  Wiat,  do  you 
like  Egdoo  Heath  ? '  he  said. 

'  I  like  what  I  was  liora  near  to ;  I  admire  its  grim  old  face/ 

I        '  Pooh,  my  dear  !     You  don't  know  what  you  like.' 

"  *I  am  siu-e  I  do.  There's  only  one  thing  unpleasant  about 
Egdon.' 

\        'What's  that?' 

'  '  You  never  take  me  with  you  when  you  walk  there.  Why  do 
you  wander  so  much  in  it  yoursc4f  if  you  so  dislike  it  ? ' 

L         The  inquiry,  though  a  simple  one,  was  plainly  disconcerting, 

I  and  he  sat  down  before  replying.  *  I  don't  think  you  often  see 
m©  there.     Give  an  instance/ 

*  I  will,'  she  answered  triumphantly.  '  ^^Tien  you  went  out 
this  evening,  I  thought  that,  as  baby  was  asleep^  I  woidd  see  where 
you  were  going  to  so  mysteriously  without  telling  me.  So  I  ran 
out,  and  followed  behind  you.  You  stopped  at  the  place  where 
the  road  forks,  looked  round  at  the  bonfires,  and  then  said,  "  Damn 
it,  III  go  1  '^  And  you  went  quickly  up  the  left-hand  road.  Then 
I  stood  and  watched  you.' 

Wildeve  frowned,  afterwards  saying  with  a  forced  smile,  *  Well, 
what  wonderful  discovery  did  you  make  ?  * 

*  There — now  you  are  angry,  and  we  won't  talk  of  this  any 
more/  She  went  across  to  him,  sat  on  a  footstool,  and  looked  up 
in  his  face, 

*  Nonsense  I '  he  said  ;  ^  that's  how  you  always  back  out.  We  will 
go  on  with  it  now  we  have  Ix^gun.  What  did  you  next  see  ?— I 
particularly  w^ant  to  know.' 

*  Don't  be  like  that,  Damon  I*  she  murmured*     *  I  didn't  see 
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anything.     You  vanished  out  of  sight,  and  then  1  looked  Jteund 
at  the  bonfires  and  came  in.' 

*  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  only  time  you  have  dogged  my  steps. 
Are  you  trying  to  find  out  something  bad  about  me  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all.  I  have  never  done  such  a  thing  before,  and  I 
shouldn't  have  done  it  now  if  words  had  not  sometimes  been 
dropped  about  you.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  he  impatiently  asked. 

*  They  say — they  say  you  used  to  go  to  Alderworth  in  the 
evenings,  and  it  puts  into  my  mind  what  I  have  heard  about " 

Wildeve  turned  angrily,  and  stood  up  in  front  of  her.  *  Now,' 
he  said,  flourishing  his  hand  in  the  air,  'just  out  with  it,  madam. 
I  demand  to  know  what  remarks  you  have  heard.'  -^^ 

'Well,  I  heard  that  you  used  to  be  very  fond  of  Eustacia^ 
nothing  more  than  that,  though  told  more  in  a  bit-by-bit  way. 
You  ought  not  to  be  angry.' 

He  observed  that  her  eyes  were  brimming  with  tears.  *  Well,' 
he  said, '  there  is  nothing  new  in  that,  and  of  course  I  don't  mean 
to  be  rough  towards  you,  so  you  need  not  cry.  Now  don't  let  us 
speak  of  the  subject  any  more.' 

And  no  more  was  said,  Thomasin  being  glad  enough  of  a 
reason  for  not  mentioning  Clym's  visit  to  her  that  evening,  and  his 
story. 

Chapter  VII. 

A  NIGHT  WHICH  BB0U6HT  KO  REST. 

Having  resolved  on  flight,  Eustacia  at  times  seemed  anxious  that 
something  should  happen  to  thwart  her  own  intention.  The  only 
event  that  could  really  change  her  position  was  the  appearance  of 
Clym.  The  glory  which  had  encircled  him  as  her  lover  was 
departed  now ;  yet  some  good  simple  quality  of  his  would  occa- 
sionally return  to  her  memory,  and  stir  a  momentary  throb  of  hope 
that  he  would  again  present  himself  before  her.  But,  calmly  con- 
sidered, it  was  not  likely  that  such  a  severance  as  now  existed 
would  ever  close  up :  she  would  have  to  live  on  as  a  painful  object, 
isolated,  and  out  of  place.  She  had  used  to  think  of  the  heath 
alone  as  an  uncongenial  environment ;  she  felt  it  now  of  the  whole 
world. 

Towards  evening  her  determination  to  go  away  again  revived. 
About  four  o'clock  she  packed  up  anew  the  few  small  articles  she 
had  brought  in  her  flight  from  Alderworth,  and  also  some  belong- 
ing to  her  which  had  been  left  here :  the  whole  formed  a  bundle 
not  too  large  to  be  carried  in  her  hand  for  a  distanee  a?  «l  ToJiXfe  «t 
two.    The  w^ne  without  grew  darker ;  mud-co\ouied  c\o\xdi&\i^?Kifc^ 
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downwards  from  the  sky  like  vast  hammocks  shiog  across  it,  and 
with  the  increase  of  Dight  a  stormy  wind  arose ;  but  as  yet  there 
was  no  rain. 

Eustacia  could  not  re^t  indoons  liaving  nothing  more  to  do, 
and  she  wandered  to  and  fro  on  the  bill,  not  far  from  the  house 
that  she  was  soon  to  leave.  In  lliese  desultory  rarablings  she 
passed  the  cottage  of  Susan  Nunsuch,  a  little  lower  down  than 
her  grandfather's.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  a  riband  of  bright  fire- 
light fell  across  the  ground  w*ithout.  As  Eustacia  crossed  the  fire- 
beams  she  appeared  for  an  instant  as  distinct  as  a  figure  in  a 
phantasmagoria — a  creature  of  light  surrounded  by  an  area  of 
darkness  :  the  moment  passed,  and  she  was  absorl^ed  in  night  again. 

A  woman  who  was  sitting  inside  the  cottage  bad  seen  and 
recognised  lier  in  that  momentary  irradiation.  This  was  8usau 
herself,  occupied  in  preparing  a  posset  for  her  little  boy,  wlio, 
often  ailing,  was  now"  seriously  unwell.  Susan  dropped  the  spoon, 
f^hook  her  fist  at  tlie  vanished  figure,  and  then  proceeded  with  her 
work  in  a  musing  absent  way. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  Eustacia  had  promised  to 
signal  to  Wilde ve,  if  ever  she  signalled  at  all,  she  looked  around 
the  premises  to  learn  if  the  coast  was  clear,  went  to  the  furze-rick, 
and  pulled  thence  a  long-stemmed  bough  of  that  fuel.  This  she 
carried  to  the  corner  of  the  bank,  and,  glancing  behind  to  see  if 
the  shutters  were  all  closed,  she  struck  a  light,  and  kindled  the 
furze.  Wlien  it  was  thoroughly  ablaze  Eustacia  took  it  by  the  stem, 
and  waved  it  in  the  air  above  her  bead  till  it  had  burned  itself  out. 

She  was  gratified,  if  gratification  were  possible  to  such  a  mood, 
by  seeing  a  flimilar  light  in  the  vicinity  of  Wildeve's  residence  a 
minute  or  t\vo  later.  Having  agreed  to  keep  watch  at  this  hour 
every  night  in  case  she  should  require  assistance,  this  promptness 
proved  how  strictly  be  had  held  to  bis  word.  Four  hours  after  the 
present  time — that  is,  at  midnight — he  was  to  be  ready  to  drive 
her  to  Budmouth  as  pre-anangcd. 

Eustacia  retiu-ned  to  the  bouse.  Supper  having  been  got  over^ 
she  retired  early,  and  sat  in  her  room  waiting  for  tlie  time  to  go 
by.  The  night  being  dark  and  threatening,  Captain  Drew  had 
not  strolled  out  to  gossip  in  any  cottage,  or  to  call  at  the  inn,  as 
WHS  sometimes  his  custom  on  tliese  long  autumn  nights ;  and  he 
sat  sipping  grog  alone  downstairs.  About  ten  o'clock  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door.  When  the  servant  opened  it,  the  rays  of  the 
candle  fell  upon  the  form  of  Fairway. 

*  I  was  a-forced  to  go  to  Lower  Mistover  to-night,'  he  said ; 
*  and  IVIr*  Yeohrigbt  asked  me  to  leave  this  here  on  my  way ;  but, 
faith,  I  put  it  in  the  lining  of  my  hat,  and  thought  no  more  about 
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11  i  got  back  and  was  hasping  my  gate  before  going  to  lied. 

have  run  back  with  it  at  once/ 
He  handed  in  a  letter,  and  went  his  way.  The  girl  brought  it 
to  the  Captain,  who  found  that  it  w^as  directed  to  Eustacia.  He 
turned  it  over  and  over»  and  fancied  that  the  writing  was  her 
huaband^t«)  though  he  coiild  not  be  sure.  However,  he  decided  to 
let  her  have  it  at  once  if  possible,  and  took  it  upstairs  for  that 
purpose ;  but  on  reaching  the  door  of  her  room  and  looking  in  at 
the  keyhole  he  found  t}iere  was  no  liglit  within,  the  fact  being  that 
Eustacia,  without  undrer^sing,  had  flung  herself  upon  the  bed,  to 
re^t  and  gather  a  little  strength  for  her  coming  journey.  Her 
grandfather  concluded  from  what  be  saw  that  he  ought  not  to  dis- 
turb her,  and  descending  again  to  the  parlour  be  placed  the  letter 
on  the  naantelpiece  to  give  it  her  in  the  morning* 

At  eleven  o'clock  be  went  to  bed  himself,  smoked  some  time 
in  his  bedroom,  put  out  his  light  at  half-past  eleven,  and  then,  as 
was  his  invariable  custom,  pulled  up  the  blind  before  getting  into 
bed,  that  he  might  see  %vhich  way  the  wind  blew  on  opening  his 
eyes  in  the  morning,  his  Ijedroom  window  commanding  a  view  of 
the  flagstaff  and  vane.  Just  as  he  had  lain  down  he  was  surprised 
to  obsexve  the  white  pole  of  the  staff  flash  into  existence  like  a 
streak  of  phosphorus  drawn  downwards  across  the  shade  of  night 
without.  Only  one  explanation  met  this — a  light  bad  been  sud- 
^  denly  thrown  upon  the  pole  from  the  direction  of  the  house.  As 
^  everybody  had  retiied  to  rest  the  old  man  felt  it  necessary  to  get 
out  of  bed,  open  the  window  softly,  and  luok  to  the  right  and  left, 
Eustacia^s  bedroom  was  lighted  up,  and  it  was  the  sliine  from  her 
window  which  had  lighted  the  pole.  Wondering  what  had  aroused 
her,  he  remained  undecided  at  the  winduw,  and  wlis  thinking  of 
fetching  the  letter  to  slip  it  under  her  dwr,  when  he  heard  a  slight 
brushing  of  garments  on  the  partition  dividing  his  room  from  the 
passage. 

»The  Captain  concluded  that  Eustacia  was  rather  unwell,  and 
would  have  'dismissed  the  matter  aa  not  remarkable,  had  he  not 
tf0Q  heard  her  distinctly  weeping, 
■  *She  is  thinking  of  that  husband  of  hers,'  he  said  to  himself. 
*  Ah,  the  ailly  goose  I  she  had  no  business  to  marry  him*  I  wonder 
if  that  letter  is  really  hi«/ 
He  arot^,  threw  his  buat-cloak  round  him,  opened  the  door, 
and  said,  '  Eustacia  I '  There  was  no  answer,  '  Eustacia  I '  he 
repeated  louder, '  there  is  a  letter  on  the  mantelpiece  for  you/ 

But  no  response  was  made  to  this  statement  save  an  imaginary 
ooe  from  the  wind,  which  seemed  to  gnaw  at  the  comet*  o^  V\\e 
bouse,  and  the  stroke  of  u  /ew  drops  of  rain  upon  tlie  ^mdov^^* 
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He  went  into  the  passage,  and  stood  waiting  nearly  five 
minutes.  Still  she  did  not  return.  He  went  back  for  a  light,  and 
prepared  to  follow  her,  but  first  he  looked  into  her  bedroom.  There, 
on  the  outside  of  the  quilt,  was  the  impression  of  her  form,  showing 
that  the  bed  had  not  been  opened  ;  and,  what  was  more  significant, 
she  had  not  taken  her  candlestick  downstairs.  He  was  now 
thoroughly  alarmed,  and  hastily  putting  on  his  clothes  he  de- 
scended to  the  front  door,  which  he  himself  had  bolted  and  locked. 
It  was  now  unfastened.  There  was  no  longer  any  dou!>t  that 
.  Eustacia  had  left  the  house  at  this  midnight  hour  \  and  whither 
couhl  she  have  gone  ?  To  follow  her  was  almost  impossible. 
Had  the  dwelling  stood  in  an  ordinary  road,  two  persons  getting 
out,  one  in  each  direction,  might  have  made  sure  of  over- 
taking her:  but  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  seek  for  anybody  on  a 
heath  in  the  dark,  the  practicable  directions  for  llight  across  it 
from  any  point  being  as  numerous  as  the  meridians  radiating 
from  the  pole.  Perplexed  what  to  do,  he  looked  into  the 
parlour,  and  was  vexed  to  find  that  the  letter  still  lay  there  un- 
touched. 


At  half-past  eleven,  finding  that  the  lionse  was  silent,  Enstacia 
lit  her  candle,  ]>ut  on  sora^  wann  outer  wrappings,  took  her  bag  in 
her  hand,  and  descended  the  staircase.  When  she  got  into  tlie 
outer  air  she  found  that  it  had  begun  to  rain,  and  as  she  stood 
pausing  at  the  door  it  increased,  threatening  to  come  on  heavily. 
But  having  committed  Iterself  to  this  line  of  action  there  was  no 
retreating  for  bad  weather,  since  Wildeve  had  been  communicated 
with,  and  was  probably  even  then  waiting  for  her.  The  gloom  of 
the  night  was  funereal:  all  nature  seemed  clothed  in  crape.  The 
spiky  points  of  the  fir-trees  behind  the  house  rose  into  the  sky 
like  the  turrets  and  pinnacles  of  an  abbey.  Nothing  below  the 
horizon  was  visible  save  a  light  whicli  was  still  burning  in  the 
cottage  of  Susan  Nunsuch, 

Eustacia  opened  her  iimltrella  and  went  out  from  the  enclosure 
by  the  steps  over  tlie  bank,  after  which  she  was  beyond  all  danger  of 
being  perceived.  Skirting  the  pool,  she  followed  the  path  towards 
Jilackbarrow,  occasiunally  stumbling  over  twisted  furze-roots,  tufts 
of  rushes,  or  oozing  lumps  of  fleshy  fungi,  wliieh  at  this  season  lay 
Bcattered  about  the  heath  like  the  rotting  liver  and  lungs  of  some 
colossal  animal.  The  moon  and  stars  were  closed  up  by  cloud  and 
rain,  the  density  amounting  to  a  lunar  and  sidereal  extinction.  It 
was  a  night  which  led  the  traveller's  thoughts  instinctively  to  dwell 
on  noctunial  scenes  of  disaster  in  the  chronicles  of  the  world,  and  on 
all  that  is  terrible  and  dark  in  history  and  legend— the  last  plague 
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of  Egypt,  the  rlestnictioii  of  SeDnacberilrs  lio&t,  the  agony  in 
Getliseniatie, 

Eustacia  atleugtli  reached  Blackbarrow,  and  stood  ptill  there  to 
think.  Never  was  harmony  more  perfect  tlian  that  between  the 
cbaos  of  her  mind  and  the  chaos  of  the  world  without.  A  sudden 
recollection  had  flashed  on  hor  this  moment :  she  had  not  money 
enoug^fa  for  undertaking  a  long  journey.  Amid  the  fluctuating 
eexitizDeBts  of  the  day,  her  unpraetieal  mind  bad  not  dwelt  on  the 
necessity  of  being  well  provided,  and  now  that  she  thorou)^hIy 
realised  tlie  conditions  she  sighed  bitterly,  ^nd  ceased  to  stand 
erect,  gradually  crouching  down  under  the  umbrella  as  if  she  were 
drawn  into  the  barrow  by  a  hand  from  beneath.  Could  it  be  that 
she  was  to  remain  a  captive  still  ?  JVIooey  :  she  bad  never  felt  its 
value  before.  Even  to  efface  herself  from  the  country,  means  were 
required.  To  ask  Wilde ve  for  pecuniary  aid  was  impossible  for  a 
woman  with  the  shadow  of  pride  left  in  her:  his  assistance  in  driv- 
ing her  to  Budmouth  had  become  almost  distasteful  to  ber  diuing 
the  last  few  hours,  and  was  of  the  nature  of  humiliation.  Had  he 
not  eagerly  offered  to  do  it,  slie  could  never  have  employed  bim. 

Any  one  who  bad  st(X>d  by  now  w^ould  have  pitied  her,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  her  exposure  to  weather,  and  isolation  iVoni  all 
of  humanity  except  the  mouldered  remains  inside  the  barrow  ;  but 
for  that  other  form  of  misery  which  was  denoted  by  the  slightly 
rocking  movement  that  her  feelings  imparted  to  her  person. 
Extreme  unhappiness  weighed  visibly  upon  her.  Between  the 
drippings  of  the  rain  from  her  umbrella  to  her  mantle,  from  ber 
niantle  to  the  heather,  from  the  heather  to  the  earth,  very  similar 
Bounds  could  be  heard  coming  from  her  lips  ;  and  the  tearfuhiess  of 
the  outer  scene  was  repeated  upon  her  face.  The  wings  of  her  soul 
were  broken  by  the  cruel  obstruct iveness  of  all  about  her ;  and 
even  had  she  seen  hei-self  in  a  promising  way  of  getting  to  Budmouth, 
entering  a  coaster,  and  sailing  to  some  northern  or  western  port, 
she  w*ould  have  been  but  little  more  buoyant,  so  fearfully  malignant 
ler  things.  She  uttered  words  aloud.  When  a  woman  in 
rituation,  neither  old,  deaf,  crazed,  nor  whimsical,  takes 
upon  herself  to  sob  and  soliloquise  aloud,  there  is  something 
grie\"ous  the  matter, 

*  I  can't  g«3, 1  can't  go  ! '  she  moaned.  *  No  money :  I  can't  go  I 
And  if  I  could,  what  comfort  to  mo  ?  I  must  drag  on  next  year 
aft  I  have  dragged  on  this  year,  and  i\\^  year  after  that  as  before. 
How  I  have  tried  and  tried  to  be  a  splendid  w^oman,  and  how 
destiny  has  l>een  against  mel  .  .  •  .  I  do  not  deserve  my  lot!' 
phe  cried  in  a  frenzy  of  bitter  revolt.  *  0  the  cruelty  of  putting  m<i 
into  this  bad,  ignorant,  stupid  woihi;     I  was  capaVAe  kA  m\\^A\\ 
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but  I  have  been  injured  and  blighted  and  crushed  by  things  beyond 
my  control  I  0  wliat  wicked  metanoeHS  it  is  of  Heaven  to  devise 
such  tortures  for  me,  who  have  done  no  harm  to  Heaven  at  all ! ' 


The  distant  light  which  Eustacia  cursorily  observed  in  leaving 
the  house  came,  as  «he  had  divined,  from  the  cottage-window  of 
Susan  Nunsuch,  What  Eustacia  did  not  divine  was  the  occupation 
of  the  woman  within  at  that  moment.  Susan's  sight  of  her  passing 
figure  earlier  in  the  evening,  not  five  minutes  after  the  sick  boy's 
exclamation,  *  Mother,  I  do  feel  so  bad,'  persuaded  the  matron  that 
an  evil  influence  was  certainly  exercised  by  Eustacia's  propinquity. 

On  this  account  Susan  did  not  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  the 
evening's  work  was  over,  as  she  would  have  done  at  ordinary  times. 
To  counteract  the  malign  spell  which  she  imagined  poor  Eust^icia 
to  be  working,  the  boy's  mother  busied  herself  with  a  ghastly 
invention  ofsuperstition^  calculated  to  bring  powerlessness,  atrophy, 
and  annihilation  on  any  human  being  against  whom  it  was  directed. 
It  was  a  practice  well  known  on  Egdon  at  that  date,  and  one  that 
is  not  quite  extinct  at  the  present  day. 

She  passed  with  her  candle  into  an  inner  room  where,  among 
other  utensils,  were  two  large  brown  pans,  containing  together 
perhaps  a  hundredweight  of  liquid  honey,  the  produce  of  the  bees 
during  the  foregoing  summer.  On  a  shelf  over  the  pans  was  a 
smooth  and  solid  yellow  mass  of  a  hemispherical  form,  consisting 
of  beeswax  from  the  same  take  of  honey.  Susan  took  down  the 
lump,  and,  cutting  off  several  thin  slices,  heaped  them  in  an  iron 
ladle,  with  which  she  returned  to  the  living-room,  and  placed  the 
vessel  in  the  hot  ashes  of  the  fireplace.  As  soon  as  the  wax  had 
Boftened  to  the  plasticity  of  dOugh  she  kneaded  the  pieces  together* 
And  now  her  face  became  more  intent*  She  began  moulding  the 
wax;  and  it  was  evident  from  her  manner  of  manipulation  that  she 
was  endeavouring  to  give  it  some  preconceived  ibrm*  The  form 
was  human. 

By  warming  and  kneading,  cutting  and  twisting,  dismemberiog 
and  re-joining  the  incipient  image,  she  had  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  produced  a  shape  winch  tolerably  well  resembled  a  womau, 
and  was  about  six  inches  high.  She  laid  it  on  the  table  to  get 
cold  and  hard.  Meanwhile,  she  had  taken  the  candle  and  gone 
upstairs  to  where  the  little  boy  was  lying, 

'  Bid  you  notice,  my  dear,  what  Mrs,  Eustacia  wore  this  after- 
noon liesides  the  dark  dress  ?  * 

'  A  red  ribbon  round  her  neck/ 

'Anything  else?' 

*No — except  sandal*shoes,' 
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*  A  red  ribbon  and  sandal-shoes,'  she  said  to  herself, 

Mrs.  Nunsucb  went  and  searched  till  she  found  a  fragment  of 
the  narrowest  red  ribbon,  which  she  took  downstairs  and  tied 
found  the  neck  of  the  image.  Then  fetching  ink  and  a  quill  from 
the  rickety  bureau  by  the  window,  she  blackened  the  feet  of  the 
image  to  the  extent  presumably  covered  by  shoes;  and  on  the 
instep  of  each  foot  marked  crops  lines  in  the  shape  taken  by  the 
sandal-j^trings  of  those  days.  Finally  ehe  tied  a  bit  of  black  thread 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  bead,  in  faint  resemblance  to  a  fillet 
worn  for  confining  the  hair. 

Susan  held  the  object  at  arm's  length,  and  contemplated  it 
with  a  satisfaction  in  which  there  was  no  smile.  To  anybody 
acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  Egdon  Heath  the  image  would 
have  suggested  Eustacia  Yeobright. 

From  her  work-basket  in  the  window-seat  the  woman  took  a 
paper  of  pins,  of  the  old  long  and  yellow  sort,  whose  heads  were 
made  to  come  off  at  their  first  usage.  These  she  began  to  thrust 
into  the  image  in  all  directions^  with  apparently  excruciating 
energy.  Probably  as  many  as  hfty  were  thus  inserted,  some  into 
the  head  of  the  wax  model,  some  into  the  shoulders,  some  into  the 
trunk,  some  upwards  through  the  soles  of  the  feet,  till  the  figure 
WM  completely  permeated  with  pins. 

She  turned  to  the  fire.  It  had  been  of  turf,  and  though  the 
high  heap  of  ashes  which  turf  fires  produce  was  somewhat  dark 
aod  dead  on  the  outside,  upon  raking  it  abroad  with  the  shovel 
the  inside  of  the  mass  .showed  a  glow  of  red  heat,  8he  book  a  few 
pieces  of  fresh  turf  from  the  chimney-comer,  and  built  them 
together  over  the  glow,  upon  which  the  fire  brightened.  Seizing 
with  the  tongs  the  image  that  she  had  made  of  Eustacia,  she 
held  it  in  the  heat,  and  watched  it  as  it  began  to  waste  slowly 
awmy.  And  while  she  stood  thus  engaged,  there  came  from 
between  her  lips  a  murmur  of  words. 

It  was  a  strange  jargon — ttie  Lord's  Prayer  repeated  backwards 
— tlie  incantation  usual  in  proceediogs  for  obtaining  unhallowed 
a«staDoe  against  an  enemy.  Mrs,  Susan  uttered  the  lugubrious 
di^our^  three  times  slowly,  and  when  it  had  been  completed  the 
image  had  considerably  diminished.  As  the  wax  dropped  into  the 
fire  a  long  flame  arose  fiom  the  spot, and,  curling  it>^  tongue  round 
the  figure,  ate  still  further  into  its  substance.  A  pin  occasionally 
dropped  with  the  wax,  and  the  embers  heated  it  red  as  it  lay- 
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Chaptek  VIIL 

IK  BPITE   OP  RAJN  AJID  DABXNBaS,   SEVERAL  WALK   ABROAD. 

While  the  ^^g"^  of  Eustacia  was  meltmg  to  nothing,  and  the  fair 
woman  herself  was  standing  on  Blaekbarrow,  her  soul  in  an  abyss 
of  desolation  seldom  plumbed  by  one  so  young,  Yeobrigbt  sat 
lonely  at  Blooms-End,  He  had  fulfilled  his  word  t+j  Thomasin  by 
sending  off  Fairway  with  the  letter  to  hia  wife,  and  now  waited 
with  increased  impatience  for  some  sound  or  signal  of  her  retmu* 
Were  Eastacia  still  at  IMistover,  the  very  least  t^>  be  expected  was 
that  she  would  send  him  back  a  reply  to-night  by  the  same  hand ; 
though  J  to  leave  all  to  ber  inclination,  he  had  cautioned  Fairway 
not  to  ask  for  an  answer.  If  one  were  told  or  handed  to  him,  he 
was  to  bring  it  immediately ;  if  not,  he  was  to  go  straight  home 
without  troubling  to  come  round  to  Blooms-End  again  that  night. 

But  secretly  Clym  bad  a  more  pleasing  liope.  Eustacia  might 
posiiibly  decline  U>  use  her  pen — it  was  rather  ber  way  to  work 
silently — and  sm*prise  liim  liy  appearing  at  his  door. 

To  Clym's  regret,  it  liegan  to  rain  and  blow  hard  aii  the  evening 
advanced.  The  wind  rapped  and  scraped  at  the  corners  of  the 
house,  and  filliped  the  eaves-droppiugs  like  peas  against  the  panes. 
He  walked  restlessly  about  the  untenanted  rooms,  stopping  strange 
noises  in  windows  and  doors  by  jamming  splinters  of  wood  into 
the  casements  and  crevices,  and  pressing  t oge tluT  the  lead- work  of 
the  quarries  where  it  bad  become  loosened  from  the  glass.  It  was 
one  of  the  nights  when  cracks  in  the  walls  of  old  cimrches  widen, 
when  ancient  stains  on  the  ceilings  of  decayed  manor-houses  are 
renewed  and  enlurged  from  the  size  of  a  man's  hand  to  an  area  of 
many  feet.  The  little  gate  in  the  palings  before  his  dwelling 
continually  opened  and  clicked  together  again,  but  wiien  he  looked 
out  eagerly,  nobody  was  there ;  it  was  as  if  the  invisible  shapes  of 
the  dead  were  passing  in  on  their  way  to  visit  bim. 

Between  ten  tind  eleven  o'clock,  finding  that  neither  Fairway 
nor  anybody  else  came  to  him,  he  retired  to  rest,  and  despite  liis 
anxieties  soon  fell  asleep.  His  sleep,  however,  was  not  very  sound, 
by  reason  of  the  expectancy  he  had  given  way  to,  and  be  was  easily 
awakened  by  a  knocking  which  began  at  the  door  about  an  hour 
after.  Clym  arose  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  Rain  was  still 
falling  heavily,  the  whole  expanse  of  heath  before  him  emitting  a 
subdued  hiss  under  the  downpour.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  any- 
ruing  at  all. 

'  Who's  there  ? '  he  cried. 

Light  footsteps  shifted  their  position  in  the  porch,  and  he  could 
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just  distinguish  in  a  plaintive  female  voice  the  words, '  0  Clym, 
oome  down  and  let  me  in  I ' 

He  flushed  hot  with  agitation.  *  Surely  it  is  Eustacia!'  he 
murmured.     If  so,  she  had  indeed  come  to  him  imawares. 

He  hastily  got  a  light,  dressed  himself,  and  went  down.  On 
his  flinging  open  the  door,  the  rays  of  the  candle  fell  upon  a 
woman  closely  wrapped  up,  who  at  once  came  forward. 

^  Thomasin ! '  he  exclaimed  in  an  indescribable  tone  of  dis- 
appointment. ^  It  is  Thomasin,  and  on  such  a  night  as  this !  Oh, 
where  is  Eustacia  ? ' 

Thomasin  it  was,  wet,  frightened,  and  panting. 

*  Eustacia  ?  I  don't  know,  Clym ;  but  I  can  think,*  she  said, 
with  much  perturbation.  'Let  me  come  in  and  rest — I  will 
explain  this.  There  is  a  great  trouble  brewing — my  husband  and 
Eustacia.' 

'What?  what?' 

*  I  think  my  husband  is  going  to  leave  me,  or  do  something 
dreadful — I  don't  know  what — Clym,. will  you  go  and  see  ?  I  have 
nobody  to  help  me  but  you.     Eustacia  has  not  come  home  ? ' 

•No.' 

She  went  on  breathlessly :  '  Then  they  are  going  to  run  off  to- 
gether !  He  came  indoors  to-night  about  eight  o'clock  and  said 
in  an  off-hand  way,  "Tamsie,  I  have  just  found  that  I  must  go  a 
journey."—"  When  ?  "  I  said.—"  To-night,"  he  said.—"  Where  ?  " 
I  asked  him. — "  I  cannot  tell  you  at  present,"  he  said ;  "  I  shall  be 
back  again  to-morrow."  He  then  went  and  busied  himself  in 
looking  up  his  things,  and  took  no  notice  o'  me  at  all.  I  expected 
to  see  him  start,  but  he  did  not,  and  then  it  came  to  be  ten  o'clock, 
when  he  said,  "  You  had  better  go  to  bed."  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do,  and  I  went  to  bed.  I  believe  he  thought  I  fell  asleep,  for 
half-an-hour  after  that  he  came  up  and  unlocked  the  oak  chest  we 
keep  money  in  when  we  have  much  in  the  house,  and  took  out  a 
roll  o'  something  which  I  believe  was  bank-notes,  though  I  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  'em  there.  These  he  must  have  got  from 
the  bank  when  he  went  the  other  day.  What  does  he  want  bank- 
notes for,  if  he  is  only  going  off  for  a  day  ?  When  he  had  gone 
down  I  thought  of  Eustacia,  and  how  he  had  met  her  the  night 
before — I  know  he  did  meet  her,  Clym,  for  I  followed  him  part  of 
the  way,  but  I  did  not  like  to  tell  you  when  you  called,  and  so 
make  you  think  ill  of  him,  as  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  serious. 
Then  I  could  not  stay  in  bed :  I  got  up  and  dressed  myself,  and 
when  I  heard  him  out  in  the  stable  I  thought  I  would  come  and 
tell  you.  So  I  came  downstairs  without  any  noise,  and  slipped 
out.' 
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*  Tlien  he  was  not  absolutely  gone  when  yon  left  ? ' 

*No,  Will  you,  dear  cousin  Clytn,  go  and  try  to  persuade  Wm 
not  to  go  ?  He  takes  no  notice  of  what  I  say,  and  puts  me  off 
with  the  story  of  his  going  on  a  journey,  and  will  he  home  to- 
morrow, and  all  that ;  but  I  don't  believe  it.  I  think  you  coukl 
influence  him.' 

'  111  go;  said  Clynri,     *  0  Eustacia ! ' 

Thomasin  canied  in  her  arms  a  large  bundle,  and  ha\ing  by 
this  time  seated  herself  she  began  to  unroll  it,  when  a  baby 
appeared  as  the  kernel  to  tlie  hui^ks^ — dry^  warm,  and  unconscious 
of  travel  or  roujq^h  weather,  Thomagin  briefly  kissed  the  baby, 
and  then  found  time  to  commence  crying,  as  she  said,  '  I  brouglit 
baby,  for  I  was  afraid  what  might  happen  to  her.  I  suppose  it 
will  be  her  death/ 

Clym  hastily  put  together  the  logs  on  the  hearth,  raked  abroad 
tbe  embers,  which  were  scarcely  yet  extinct,  and  blew  up  a  flame 
with  the  bellows. 

*Dry  yoiu-self,'  he  said,     *  I'll  go  and  get  some  more  wood/ 

*No,  no — don't  stay  for  that.  Til  make  up  the  fire.  Will 
you  go  at  once — ^plea^e  will  you  ?  * 

Yeobrigbt  ran  upstairs  to  finish  dressing  himself.  While  he 
was  gone  another  rapping  came  at  the  door.  This  time  there  waa 
no  delusion  that  it  might  be  Eustacia's:  the  footsteps  just  preced- 
ing it  had  been  heavy  and  glow.  Yeobriglit,  thinking  it  might 
possibly  be  Fairway  with  a  note  in  answer,  descended  again  and 
opened  the  door. 

'  Captain  Drew  ?*  he  said  to  a  dripping  figure. 

*  Is  my  grand-daughter  here  ? '  said  the  Captain. 
*No/ 

'  Then,  where  is  she  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.' 

*  But  you  ought  to  know— you  are  her  husband.' 

*  Only  in  name,  apparently,'  said  Clym  with  rising  excitement* 
'  I  believe  she  means  to  elope  to-night  with  Wildeve.  I  am  just 
going  to  look  to  it/ 

*  Well,  she  has  left  my  house  ;  she  left  about  half-an-hour  ago. 
Who's  sitting  there  ?  ' 

'  My  cousin  Thomasin/ 

The  Captain  bowed  in  a  preoccupied  way  to  her,  '  I  only  hope 
it  is  no  worse  than  an  elopement,'  he  said. 

'  Worse  ?  what's  worse  than  the  worst  a  wife  can  do  ?  * 

'  Well,  I  have  been  told  a  strange  tale.  Before  starting  in 
search  of  her  I  called  up  Charley,  my  stable-lad.  I  missed  my 
pistols  the  other  day/ 
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Pistols?* 

*  He  said  at  the  time  that  lie  toak  them  down  to  clean.  He 
has  now  owned  that  be  took  them  because  lie  saw  Eustacia  looking 
curiously  at  them  ;  aod  she  afterwards  owned  to  hini  that  she  was 
thinking  of  taking  her  life,  but  bound  him  to  secrecy ;  and  pro- 
mised never  to  think  of  such  a  thing  again.  I  hardly  suppose  she 
will  ever  have  bravado  enough  to  use  one  of  them ;  but  it  Bhows 
what  has  been  lurking  in  her  mind  ;  and  people  who  think  of  that 
8ort  of  thiiig  ooce,  think  of  it  again,' 

*  Where  are  the  pistols  ?  ' 

'  Safely  locked  up.  0  no,  she  won't  touch  them  again.  Btit 
there  are  more  ways  of  letting  out  life  than  tlirough  a  bullet-liole. 
What  did  you  quarrel  about  so  bitterly  with  her  to  drive  lier  ta  all 
this  ?  You  must  have  treated  her  badly  indeed.  Well,  I  was  always 
against  the  marriage,  and  I  was  right/ 

'  Are  you  going  with  me  ? '  said  Yeobrigbtj  paying  no  attention 
to  the  Captain's  latter  remark.  *  If  bo,  1  can  tell  you  what  we 
quarrelled  al>out  as  we  walk  along,' 

'  Where  to  ? ' 

*To  Wildeve^s — that  was  her  destination,  depend  upon  it,' 

Thomasin  here  broke  in,  still  weeping :  '  He  said  he  was  only 
going  on  a  sudden  short  journey  \  but  if  so,  why  did  be  want  bo 
much  money?  0  Clym,  what  do  you  think  will  happen?  I  am 
afraid  that  you,  my  poor  baby,  will  soon  have  no  father  left  to 
you.' 

*I  am  off  now,'  said  Yeobright,  stepping  into  the  porch, 

*  I  would  fain  go  with  ye,'  said  the  old  man,  doubtfully,  '  But 
I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  my  legs  will  hardly  carry  me  there  such 
a  night  as  this,  I  am  nc*t  so  young  as  I  wa^s.  If  they  are  interrupted 
in  their  flight  she  will  be  sure  to  come  back  to  me,  and  I  ought 
to  be  at  the  house  to  receive  her.  But,  be  it  as  'twill,  I  can't 
nalk  to  the  Quiet  Woman,  and  that's  an  end  on't.  FU  go  straight 
borne.' 

'  It  will  perhaps  be  best,'  said  Cljrm*  '  Thomasin,  dry  yourself, 
and  be  as  comfortable  as  you  can,' 

With  this  he  closed  the  door  upon  her,  and  left  the  house  in 
company  with  the  old  man,  who  parted  from  him  outside  the  gate, 
taking  the  middle  path,  which  led  to  Jlistover,  C!ym  ascended 
by  the  right-hand  track  towa^(l^^  the  inn, 

Thomasin,  being  left  alone,  took  off  some  of  her  wet  garments, 
carried  the  baby  upstairs  to  Clym's  bed,  and  then  came  down  to 
the  sitting-room  again,  where  she  made  a  larger  fire,  and  began 
drying  herself.     The  fire  soon  flared  up  the  chimney,  g^N\u^  X)cv^ 
room  an  appearance  of  coinibrt  that  was  doubled  \>7  couli^k^  viSfitk 
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the  dnimming  of  tbe  stonn  without^  which  snapped  at  the  window- 
panes  and  breathed  into  the  chimney  strange  low  utterances  thatj_ 
Beemed  to  be  the  prologue  to  some  tragedy.  fll 

But  the  least  part  of  Thomasin  was  in  the  house,  for,  her  soul 
being  at  ease  about  the  little  girl  upstairs,  she  was  mentally  fol- 
lowing Clym  on  his  journey.  Having  indulged  in  this  imaginary 
peregrination  for  some  considerable  interval,  she  became  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  intolerable  slowness  of  time.  But  she  sat  on. 
The  moment  then  came  when  she  could  sciircely  ait  longer;  and  it 
was  like  a  satire  on  her  patience  to  remember  that  Clym  could 
hardly  have  reached  the  inn  as  yet.  At  last  she  went  to  tlie  baby*.s 
bedside.  The  child  was  sleeping  soundly ;  but  her  imagination  of 
possibly  disastrous  events  at  her  home,  tlie  predominance  within 
her  of  the  unseen  over  the  seen,  agitated  her  beyond  endurance. 
Sbe  could  not  refrain  from  going  down  and  opening  the  door.  The 
rain  still  continued ^  the  candle-light  falling  upon  the  nearest  drops 
and  making  glistening  darts  of  them  as  they  descended  across  the 
throng  of  invisible  ones  behind.  To  plunge  into  that  medium  was 
to  plunge  into  water  slightly  diluted  with  air.  But  the  difficulty 
of  returning  to  her  house  at  this  moment  made  her  all  the  more 
desirous  of  doing  so  :  anything  was  better  than  suspense.  '  I  have 
come  here  well  enough,'  she  said,  *  and  why  shouldn^t  I  go  back 
again  ?  It  is  a  mistake  for  me  to  be  away.* 

She  hastily  fetched  the  infant,  wrapped  it  up,  cloaked  herself 
as  l>efore,  and,  shovelling  the  ashes  over  the  fire  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, went  into  the  open  air.  Pausing  first  to  put  the  door -key 
in  its  old  place  behind  the  shutter,  she  resolutely  tiuned  her  face 
to  the  confronting  pile  of  firmamental  darkness  beyond  the  palings, 
and  stepped  into  its  midst.  But  Thomasin's  imagination  being  so 
actively  engaged  elsewhere,  the  night  and  the  weather  had  for  her 
no  terror  beyond  that  of  their  actual  discomfort  and  difficulty. 

She  was  soon  out  of  Hlooms-End  valley  and  traversing  the 
imdulations  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  hill.  The  noise  of  the  wind 
over  the  heath  was  shrill,  and  as  if  it  whii^tled  for  joy  at  finding  a 
night  so  congenial  as  this.  Sometimes  the  path  led  her  to  hollows 
between  thickets  of  tall  and  dripping  bracken,  dead^  though  not 
yet  prostrate,  which  enclosed  her  like  a  pool,  ^\^len  they  were 
more  than  usually  talU  she  lifted  the  baby  to  the  top  of  her  head, 
that  it  miglit  l:>e  out  of  the  reach  of  their  drenching  fronds.  On 
higher  ground,  where  the  wind  was  brisk  and  sustained,  the  rain 
flew  in  a  level  flight  without  appreciaV>le  descent,  so  that  it  was 
beyond  all  power  to  imagine  the  remoteness  of  the  point  at  which 
it  left  the  bosoms  of  the  clouds.  Here  self-defence  was  impossible, 
and  individual  drops  stuck  into  her  like  the  arrows  into  Saint 
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lan.  She  was  enabled  to  avoid  pools  by  the  nebulous  pale- 
;  which  signified  their  presence,  though  beside  aiiythiug  less 
dark  than  the  heath  they  themselves  would  have  appeared  as 
blackness. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  Tliomasin  was  not  sorry  that  she  had 
started.  To  her  there  were  not,  a.s  to  Eustacia,  demons  in  the  air, 
and  malice  in  every  bush  and  bough.  The  drops  which  lashed  her 
face  were  not  scorpions,  h\\\  prosy  rain ;  Egdon  in  the  mass  was 
no  monst,er  whatever,  bnt  imfiersonal  open  ground.  Her  fears  of 
the  place  were  rational,  her  dislikes  of  its  won^t  moods  reasonable. 
At  this  time  it  was  in  her  view  a  windy  wet  place,  in  which  a 
person  might  experience  much  discomfort,  lose  the  path  without 
care,  and  possibly  catch  cold. 

If  the  path  is  well  known,  the  difficulty  at  such  times  of  keep- 
ing therein  is  not  altogether  great,  from  it^  familiar  feel  to  the 
feet ;  but  once  lost  it  is  irrecoverable*  Omng  to  her  baby,  who 
somewhat  impeded  Thomasin's  view  forward  anid  distracted  her 
mind,  she  did  at  last  lose  the  track.  This  mishap  occurred  when 
she  was  descending  an  open  plateau  about  lialf-way  home.  Instead 
of  attempting,  by  wandering  hither  and  thither,  the  hopeless  task 
of  finding  such  a  mere  thread,  she  went  straight  on,  trusting  for 
guidance  to  her  general  knowledge  of  the  district,  which  was 
scarcely  surpassed  by  Clym's  or  by  that  of  the  heatheroppers  them- 
selves. 

At  length  Thomasin  reached  a  hollow,  and  began  to  discern 
through  the  rain  a  faint  blotted  radiance,  which  present!}^  assumed 
the  oblong  form  of  an  open  doon  She  instantly  knew  that  no 
house  stood  hereabouts,  and  wai^  soon  aware  of  the  nature  *of  the 
door  by  its  height  al>ove  the  ground. 

*  Why,  it  is  Diggory  Venn's  van,  surely  ? '  she  said, 
A  certain  secluded  spot  near  Blackbarrow  was,  she  knew,  often 
Vmin'a  chosen  centre  when  staying  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  and 
she  guea^ed  at  once  that  she  had  stumbled  up<»n  this  niysterious 
retreat.  The  question  arose  in  her  mind  whetlier  or  not  she 
ttuld  ask  him  to  guide  her  into  the  piilli.  In  ht^r  anxiety  to 
?li  home  she  decided  that  slie  would  appeal  to  him,  notwith- 
standing tlic  strangeness  of  appenring  before  his  eyes  at  this  place 
and  season.  But  when,  in  pursuance?  of  this  resolve,  Tliomasin 
reached  the  van  and  looked  in,  she  found  it  to  lie  untenanted ; 
though  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  reddlt-man\'^.  The  fire 
was  burning  in  the  stove,  the  lantern  hung  from  the  nail.  Kound 
ihe  doorway  the  floor  was  merely  sprinkled  with  rain,  and  not 
&t4td,  whicli  told  lier  that  the  flnor  had  not  long  been  o^iiv^ed* 
lib'  slie  stuotl  uncerfainJy   looking  in,  Tl^oina^vTi  \\et^\4.  ^ 
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footstep  advancing  from  the  darkness  behind  her  ;  and,  turQiQgJ| 
she  belield  a  well-known  fonn  in  corduroy,  lurid  from  head  to  foot,! 
the  lantern-beams  falling  upon  him  through  an  intervening  gauze 
of  rain-drops  which  descended  in  front, 

^  I  thought  you  went  down  the  slope,'  he  &aid,  without  noticing 
her  face,     '  How  do  yon  come  back  here  again  ?  '  , 

*  Diggory  ?  '  said  Thomasin  faintly, 

*Who  are  you?*  said  Venn,  still  unperceiviug.  *And  why 
were  you  crying  so  just  now  ?  ' 

'  Oh  Diggory  !  don't  you  know  me  ? '  said  «he,  *  But  of  course 
you  don't,  wrapped  up  like  this.  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  have 
not  been  crying,  and  I  have  not  been  here  before,' 

Venn  then  came  nearer  till  he  could  see  the  illuminated  side 
of  her  form. 

*Mrs,  Wildeve!'he  exclaimed,  starting.  *What  a  time  for 
us  to  meet  I  And  the  baby,  too  ?  What  dreadful  thing  can  have 
brought  you  out  on  such  a  night  as  this  ?  ' 

She  could  not  immediately  answer  ;  and  without  asking  her 
permission  he  hopped  into  hia  van,  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  drew 
her  up  after  him. 

*  What  is  it?'  he  continued  when  they  stood  within, 

*  I  have  lost  my  way  coming  from  Blooms-End,  and  I  am  in 
a  great  hurry  to  get  home.  Please  t^how  me  as  quickly  as  you 
can.  It  is  so  silly  of  me  not  to  know  Egdon  better,  and  I  cannot 
think  how  I  came  to  lose  the  path,  f:?how  me  quickly,  Diggory, 
please.' 

*  Yes,  of  course.  I  will  go  with  ye.  But  you  came  to  me 
before  this,  Mrs.  Wildeve  ?  * 

'  1  only  came  this  minute.' 

*  That*s  strange.  I  was  lying  down  here  asleep  about  live 
minutes  ago,  with  the  door  shut  to  keep  out  the  weather,  when 
the  brushing  of  a  woman's  clothes  over  the  heath-bushes  just  out- 
side woke  me  up  (for.  I  don't  sleep  heavy),  and  at  the  same  time  I 
heard  a  sobbing  or  crying  from  the  same  woman,  I  opened  my 
door  and  held  out  my  lantern,  and  just  as  far  as  the  light  would 
reach  I  ^aw  the  woman  :  she  turned  her  head  when  the  light 
sheened  on  her,  and  then  hurried  on  down-hilL  I  hung  up  the 
lantern,  and  was  ciu'ious  enough  to  pull  on  my  things  and  dog  her 
a  few  steps,  but  I  could  see  nothing  of  her  any  more.  That  was 
where  I  had  been  when  you  came  up ;  and  when  I  saw  you  I 
thought  you  were  the  same  one.' 

'Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  he'th-folk  going  home?' 

*  No,  it  couldn't  be,  'Tis  too  late.  The  noise  of  her  gown  over 
the  he'th  was  of  a  whistling  sort  that  nothing  but  silk  will  make/ 
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^  It  wasn't  I,  ttien.  My  dress  is  not  silk,  you  see  ...  •  Are 
we  anywhere  in  a  line  between  Mistover  and  the  inn  ? ' 

*  Well,  yes ;  not  fiw  out.' 

*  All,  I  wonder !    Diggory,  I  must  go  at  once.' 

She  jumped  down  from  the  van  before  he  was  aware,  when 
Venn  unhooked  the  lantern  and  leapt  down  after  her.  '  Fll  take 
the  baby,  ma'am,'  he  said.  'You  must  be  tired  out  by  the 
weight.' 

Thomasin  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  delivered  the  baby 
into  Venn's  hands.  '  Don't  squeeze  her,  Diggory,'  she  said, '  or  hurt 
her  little  arm ;  and  keep  the  cloak  close  over  her  like  this,  so  that 
the  rain  may  not  drop  in  her  face.' 

*  I  will,'  said  Venn  earnestly.  'As  if  I  could  hurt  anything 
belonging  to  you  I ' 

*  I  only  meant  accidentally,'  said  Thomasin. 

*The  baby  is  dry  enough,  but  you  are  pretty  wet,'  said  tlie 
reddleman  when,  in  closing  the  door  of  his  cart  to  padlock  it,  he 
noticed  on  the  floor  a  ring  of  water-drops  where  her  cloak  had 
hung  fix)m  her. 

Thomasin  followed  him  as  he  wended  right  and  left  to  avoid 
the  larger  bushes,  stopping  occasionally  and  covering  the  lantern 
while  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  position 
of  Blackbarrow  above  them,  which  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
directly  behind  their  backs  to  preserve  a  proper  course. 

'  You  are  siure  the  rain  does  not  fall  upon  baby  ? ' 

*  Quite  siure.     May  I  ask  how  old  he  is,  ma'am  ? ' 

*  He  I '  said  Thomasin  reproachfully.  '  Anybody  can  see  better 
than  that  in  a  moment.  She  is  nearly  two  months  old.  How  far 
is  it  now  to  the  inn  ?  ' 

'  A  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile.' 

'  Will  you  walk  a  little  faster  ?  ' 

'  I  was  afraid  you  could  not  keep  up.' 

*  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  there.  Ah,  there  is  a  light  from 
the  window ! ' 

*  'Tis  not  from  the  window.  That's  a  gig-lamp,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief.' 

*  Oh  1 '  said  Thomasin  in  despair.  '  I  wish  I  had  been  there 
sooner — give  me  the  baby,  Diggory — you  can  go  back  now.' 

'  I  must  go  all  the  way,'  said  Venn.  '  There  is  a  quag  be- 
tween us  and  that  light,  and  you  will  walk  into  it  up  to  your  neck 
unless  I  take  you  round.' 

*  But  the  light  is  at  the  inn,  and  there  is  no  quag  in  front  of 
that.' 

'  No,  the  light  is  below  the  inn  some  hundred  ^^xdaC 
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'  Never  mind,'  said  Thomasin  hurriedly.  '  Go  towards  the 
light,  and  not  towards  the  inn.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Venn,  swerving  round  in  obedience ;  and  after 
a  pause — *  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  this  great  trouble  is.  I 
think  you  have  proved  that  I  can  be  trusted.' 

'  There  are  some  things  that  cannot  be — cannot  be  told  to ' 

And  then  her  heart  rose  into  her  throat,  and  she  could  say  no 
more. 

(7b  he  continued.) 
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Akoth£R  step  has  recently  been  taken  towards  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  that  mighty  orb  which 
rules  and  lights  and  wai'ms  the  earth  and  all  the  fenaily  of  planets. 
The  total  eclipse  of  the  present  year,  the  last  which  for  several  years 
is  likely  to  be  observed  by  scientiiic  men,  lias  not  passed  without 
adding  notably  to  our  knowledge  respecting  the  sun.  Other 
opportunities  for  observation,  and  other  methods  of  research,  have 
ako  been  employe<i  of  late  with  considerable  sncce^s.  The  occasion 
then  seems  a  fitting  one  for  presenting  a  brief  and  simple  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  solar  researcli. 

It  is  strange  to  consider  how  wonderfully  our  ideas  respecting 
the  sun  have  changed  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Twenty 
years  or  so  ago,  the  sim  was  regarded  by  many  as  what  8ir  W, 
IlerFcliel  had  said  that  possibly  the  sun  might  be — a  dark  orb 
surrounded  by  various  envelopes  of  lustrous  and  heat-emitting 
cloudF.  According  to  this  view,  the  sun  might  even  be  regarded 
aa  possibly  a  tit  alxide  for  living  creatures.  Others  held  a  different 
view,  the  ancient  but  on  the  whole  more  prokible  opinion  that 
the  sun  is  a  great  mass  of  intensely  liot  matter.  The  sun-spots 
were  known,  and  had  been  carefully  watched  and  studied.  Indeed 
the  best  series  of  observations  e\er  made  on  the  sun  were  either 
completed,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  the  year  1858.  But  though  much 
was  known  about  the  spots  very  little  was  understx)od.  As  to  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  sun  nothing  was  known  about  it,  and 
no  one  had  any  hope  at  that  time  that  aught  could  be  learned 
exactly  on  that  point,  though  some  few  considered  it  barely  possible 
that  inferences  of  greater  or  less  proliability  might  be  suggested 
by  various  lines  of  research  then  entered  ujjon. 

At  present  all  tliis  is  altered—  we  know  the  sun  to  l»e  infinitely 
more  complex  in  struct^ire,  infinitely  more  wonderful  in  physical 
condition,  than  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be.  We  have  learned 
what  its  substance  consists  of,  in  what  conditiou  that  substance 
e^ist-Sy  or  rather  through  what  varying  conditions  it  passes.  We 
have  found  the  sun  to  be  something  utterly  unlike  the  orb  we  see, 

we  have  learned  tbat  even  as  the  glowing  veil  of  air  hides  by 
%j  the  chief  glorie«  of  the  universe,  so  it  hides  the  largest  ^t\vovv^ 
not  the  most  masaire)  part  even  of  that  one  sun  anioii^  Vwt^^t^^ 
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of  millions  of  suns  which  can  at  that  time  l)e  sceo.     We  have  also^ 
learned  more  exactly  to  measure  and  wei^^h  the  mighty  orb  which 
rules  the  motions  of  our  earth  and  her  fellow-planets.  fl 

The  sun,  as  seen  in  the  sky,  is  a  globe  of  fire  some  eight-hundred^ 
and  sixty-thousand  miles  in  diameter,  and  lying  at  a  distance 
from  us  amoiuiting  to  about  ninety-two  and  a  third  millions  of  S 
miles.  It  affords  a  startling  conception  of  this  tremendous  distance  ^ 
to  consider  that  a  ball  fired  at  the  sun  firom  the  mouth  of  an 
Armstrong  gun  and  travelling  with  undiminished  speed  directly 
towards  him,  would  only  reach  him  in  about  thirteen  years.  If 
the  Bound  could  travel  sunwards  at  the  same  rate  as  in  air,  the- 
sound  of  the  explosion  would  re4ich  the  sun  almost  half  a  year  later* 
An  American  student  of  science,  Professor  Mendenhall  of  Columbus, 
has  given  a  striking,  though  fanciful,  illustration  of  the  sun's 
distance.  If  a  baby  had  (which  is  not  customary)  an  arm  ninety- 
three  million  miles  long,  and  ou  the  first  day  of  its  existence 
touched  the  sun,  then,  according  to  the  best  estimates  of  the  rate 
at  which  feeling  travels,  the  baby  might  grow  to  manhood  and  the 
man  attain  to  extreme  old  age,  without  ever  feeling  the  pain  of 
the  burn.  In  fact  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  would  be 
retjuired  to  convey  along  that  monstrous  arm,  the  sensation  of 
burning  which  had  affected  the  finger  tips.  But,  in  reality,  the 
most  striking  thought  in  connection  with  the  sun^s  distance  is  that 
light,  though  tra veiling  over  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  eight  time^ 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  in  a  single  second,  takes  nearly 
nine  minutes  in  reaching  us  from  the  sun. 

In  passing,  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  respecting  changes 
which  have  recently  been  made  in  our  estimates  of  the  sun's 
distance.  Many  who  may  have  remembered  that  a  distance  of 
more  than  ninety-three  and  a  third  million  miles  was  announced 
in  Parliament  last  year,  as  the  residt  of  the  British  transit  expedi- 
tions, may  perhaps  look  with  doubt  on  the  distance  of  ninety-two 
and  a  third  milUuu  miles,  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  It  may 
be  well  to  say,  then,  tluit  the  official  astronomers  responsible  for 
working  out  the  transit  observations,  have  come  round  to  this 
smaller  distance*  I  ventured  to  express  in  the  '  Times,'  even  when 
our  chief  official  astronomer  had  stated  his  belief  that  no  consider- 
^^^  able  chiinge  would  l>e  made  in  his  result,  my  own  opinion  tliat  the 
^^H  lesser  distance  would  be  eventually  adopted  by  others  if  not  by 
^^^  him.  But  I  did  not  expect  to  find  my  opinion  so  quickly  con- 
I  firmed  as  it  has  been,  Step  by  step, — ^each  two  or  three  hundred 
I  thousand  miles  long, — our  official  astronomers  have  reduced  their 
I  estimate ;  until  finally  (at  least  I  suppose  so)  they  announce 
^^^   ninety-two   million   four   hundred   thousand   miles  as   the   most 
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prol^iable  result  of  the  British  tranBit  observations.  They  admit, 
ns  I  had  also  ventured  to  point  out,  that  any  vaJiie  within  a 
million  miles  or  eo  on  either  side  of  this  distance,  can  \ye  recon- 
ciled with  the  observations.  But  ninety-two  and  a  tliird  nciiUion 
miles  is  the  most  probable  value ;  and  as  six  or  seven  different  and 
far  superior  series  of  observations  had  pointed  to  the  same  distance 
we  may  unhesitatingly  accept  that  as  within  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  the  true  distance  separating  us  from  the  mighty 
mass  of  the  sun* 

With  a  diameter  exceeding  our  earth's  one  hundred  and  nine 
times,  the  sun  has  a  surface  exceeding  the  earth's  eleven  thousand 
eight  hundred  times,  and  a  volume  exceeding  hers  about  one 
million  two  hundred  and  seventy  thuuFand  times.  In  mass 
or  quantity  of  matter  he  does  not  so  greatly  exceed  the  earth. 
Still  it  would  take  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  globes 
like  the  earth  to  make  up  the  quantity  of  matter  which  exists  in 
the  sun.  All  the  planets  together  do  not  amount  in  mass  to  a 
seven  hundred  and  furtieth  part  of  the  suu'5  mass. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  matter  he  possesses  gives  the  sun 
tremendous  power,  though  his  actual  action  on  our  earth  is  not  so 
great  as  many  imagine,  ff>r  his  eiitTgy  is  enormously  rtxiuced  by 
distance*  A  child  could  hold  a  ton  of  matter  against  the  pull  of 
the  Sim  at  the  earth's  distance.  But  if  this  earth  of  ours  retaining 
its  present  size,  contained  as  much  matter  as  the  sun,  the  strongest 
(supposing  he  himfelf  not  crushed  flat  and  thin  as  gold  leaf 

his  own  weight)  would  not  be  able  to  lift  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  one  of  our  half*ounee  weights.  It  would  press  downwards  with 
as  much  energy  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  five  thousand  ounces  or 
nearly  five  tons  of  matter  on  the  earth  as  ^he  at  present  is ;  a  small 
mass  such  as  this  raised  orJy  to  a  height  of  a  single  inch  and  let 
fall,  would  strike  the  earth  with  three  times  the  velocity  of  the 
ffwlftest  express  train.  At  the  surface  of  the  sun  himself  his 
attractive  energy  is  not  nearly  so  great,  because  his  nize  is  so  much 

I  greater,  and  his  surface  so  much  farther  away  from  the  centre, 
Still  a  roan  of  average  weight,  if  placed  at  the  sud's  surface,  and 
supposed  not  to  be  in  a  moment  converted  into  thinnest  vapour, 
would  be  pressed  down  as  with  the  weight  of  t%venty-8ix  other  men 
P  his  shoulders,  and  crushed  coiupletely  flat. 

Such  is  the  sun's  mass,  the  quality  in  virtue  of  which  he  bears 
sway  over  the  members  of  his  family.  Mercury  has  to  travel  at 
tbe  rate  of  nearly  twenty-nine  and  a  half  miles  in  a  second  to  get 

■  ecntrifugal  tendency  enough  to  retain  his  distance  from  the  sun, 
Veiiiif,  farther  away,  requires  only  a  velocity  of  about  twenty-one 
and  a  half  miles  a  second ;  our  earth  only  eij^bteetx  ^t\4  a  \\^\ 
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miles ;  Mai's,  fourteen  and  three-ninths ;  Jupiter  about  eight ; 
Saturn  six ;  Uranus  four  and  a  fifth  ;  aud  lastly,  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  system,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  we  find  Neptune  able  to 
retain  his  distance  against  the  enormously  reduced  solar  attraction, 
by  virtue  of  the  c^Dtrifugal  tendency  resulting  from  a  velocity  of 
barely  three  and  a  third  miles  a  second. 

An  as  yet  altogether  unexplained  circumstance  is  to  be  noticed 
witli  regard  to  the  power  of  the  snn  s  attraction,  and  indeed  of 
gravity  generally.  The  action  of  this  force  is  exerted  instantly, 
or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  the  time  occupied  in  transmitting  the 
action  of  gravity  over  the  gre^itest  distances  in  the  solar  system  is 
inappreciable.  Gravity  cannot  take  so  much  as  a  second  in  acting 
over  the  distance  separating  Neptune  from  the  sun.  I  cannot 
conveniently  explain  here  how  this  is  proved,  (Elsewhere  I  have 
shown  this,  but  the  subject  is  too  difficult  for  treatment  here.)  It 
is,  however,  as  certain  as  aught  within  the  domain  of  scientific 
research  that  gravity  acts  in  this  instantaneous  manner.  That 
it  should  ilo  so  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  absolutely  the 
greatest,  of  scientific  mysteries. 

If  the  sun  only  ruled  the  motion  of  our  earth,  we  sliould  pro6t 
little  from  his  exist ence.  It  is  l>ecause  by  thus  ruling  her  move- 
menti^  he  retains  her  always]  where  she  can  receive  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  light  and  heat  from  him,  that  liis  attractive  energy 
is  important  to  us.  If  his  heat  and  the  light  which  results  from 
it,  should  tail  him,  our  earth  woidd  still  continue  to  travel  round 
him  as  at  present,  but  she  would  no  longer  be  the  abtxie  of  life. 
There  is  a  fine  description,  in  Byron's  '  Darioiess."  of  the  horrors 
which  would  ibllow  the  extinction  of  the  sun, — and  though  the 
description  (as  Sir  J,  Hersehel  long  since  pointed  out)  is  not 
scientifically  accurate,  it  is  perhaps  more  suggestive  than  a  less 
poetic  but  more  exact  aceoimt  would  lie  v — *  I  had  a  dream,'  he 
ways, 

which  was  not  mil  a  dreum, 
Tbe  hn^^ht  sun  wtw  extlo«rnisIjyd,  mA  lb©  starn 
Dill  wftiidor  darkliii^^  lu  tbe  ext*jruril  space, 
Raylesi  and  patkles.i  ;  (lud  the  icy  earth 
Swung  bUnd  atid  blrtckeniug  in  tbi»  mooidese?  air ; 
Morn  came  and  went — and  came  and  broog-lit  ao  day* 

the  thrones 
And  palaces  of  cnm-nud  IthigSy^tho  liuU 
Tlie  habitations  of  all  thiu^  that  dwt4h 
^V'tire  burnt  for  l^iacuus  ;  citiua  were  cunsstimed, 
And  niwn  were  gathcretl  round  thtnr  blazing  homes, 
To  bxdc  once  more  into  pach  other  8  faici*  { 
Happy  were  tho{*e  who  dwolt  within  the  eve 
Of  the  Toh'aiioes,  and  their  rnountnin*torch, 
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The  world  waa  void, 
The  populous  aud  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seftaoulei^s,  lierbles^,  tretsle^^t  manless,  lifeles8| 
A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  bard  clay. 
SMpB  aailorless  lay  rotting  on  tbe  sea, 
And  their  masts  fell  duwn  piecemeal;  as  they  dropped, 
They  elept  on  tho  abyss  without  a  surge— 
The  waves  were  dead  ;  tbe  tides  were  in  their  gravei 
The  moon,  their  mistreciii*,  had  expired  before  j 
Tlie  wiiid^  were  withered  in  the  stag^uaut  air, 
And  tlje  clouds  perished ;  Darlcne«,«4  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them — she  was  the  Umveree  I 
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In  FBality  the  long  miseries  described  so  powerfidlj  by  Byron  in 
the  passages  omitted  from  the  above  quotation,  would  not  trouble 
the  people  of  thia  earth  if  ever  *  the  bright  sun  ivaa  extinguishe*!/ 
In  less  than  a  day  every  drop  of  moisture  in  the  air  Avould  be  pre- 
cipitated. (Herschel  allows  two  dilJ^!,  but  I  cannot  see  how  even 
a  di*y  could  pass  without  this  eliangc  being  completely  wrought. ) 
And  then  in  less  than  another  day,  all  the  heat  remaining  to  the 
Uaok  earth  would  l>e  radiated  away  into  space,  and  a  cold  in  com- 
psirison  with  which  the  eold  of  the  bitterest  Arctic  winter  would  be 
as  the  warmth  of  a  summer's  day,  would  take  possession  of  the 
entire  eiirth  ;  no  living  thing  coubl  possibly  survive  to  the  end  of 
the  third  day, — -if  we  eau  call  that  interval  a  day  which  would 
pass  unmeasured  by  the  light  of  either  8un  or  moon. 

Among  all  the  discoveries  of  mrxleni  science  few  ai'c  more  sur- 
prmng  than  thi^e  relating  to  the  fires  of  the  great  central  orb. 
When  we  consider  merely  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  distributed 
moment  by  moment  to  the  worlds  aruimd  the  suu,  and  in  still 
greater  abundance  to  siUTOuoding  space,  w*e  are  ready  alm*jst  to 
believe  that  the  desolation  described  h^  Byron  may  be  bo  such 
remote  danger  after  alL  In  each  second  of  time  the  sun  distributes 
as  much  heat  as  would  be  produced  by  the  consumption  of  eleven 
thoUisand  eight  hundi-ed  millions  of  millions  of  tons  of  coal.  (If 
our  earth's  &urface  glowed  witli  the  same  heaf,  she  could  give  out 
a^  much  heat  as  would  result  from  the  burning  of  aliuost  exactly  a 
billion  t<.)ns.)  But  it  is  easily  calculated  that  if  the  sun  consisted 
entirely  uf  coal,  bmning  at  this  rate,  he  would  burn  out  in  less 
than  five  thousand  years.  It  is  not  then  by  burning  that  lie  gives 
out  heat,  Agaiu,  if  he  were  simply  glowing  with  inherent  heat 
WOA  radiating  that  heat  into  space,  he  would  loso  so  large  a  por- 
tioa  of  his  heat  in  five  thousand  years  that  he  would  be  quite 
unfit  t-o  serve  as  our  sun.  Whence,  then,  is  the  supply  maintained  ? 
and  (f.t ranger  question  still)  whence  has  it  been  derived? 

The  answer  is  a  startling  one.      The  s<*lnr  heat  is  derived  itmw 
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the  gravitation  of  the  sun's  mass,  leading  to  his  steady  contraction 
in  volume.  Meteoric  downfall  may  supply  and  doubtless  does  supply 
a  part  of  the  sun's  heat*  But  that  downfall  is  in  reality  a  part  of 
■the  same  process  of  contraction.  The  meteors  as  yet  ungathered, 
which  nevertheless  are  one  day  to  be  gathered  in  by  the  sun,  must 
Ije  regarded  as  Monging  to  the  8un»  jiLst  as  clouds  floating  in  our 
air  belong  in  reality  to  our  eartlu  When  the  sun  gathers  in  such 
meteors  he  receives  a  certain  accession  of  heat ;  but  his  VLilume 
has  in  corresponding  degree  diminished,  and  we  know  that  while 
the  contraction  which  he  can  undergo  in  this  way,  by  gathering  in 
the  outlying  meteoric  portions  of  his  substance,  i^  but  small, 
the  contraction  he  can  undergo  by  the  shrinking  inwards  of 
his  present  substance  is  enormous  ;  were  it  otherwise  we  could 
not  ejcpect  a  long  continuance  of  his  pn'sent  emission  of  light  and 
heat.  But  tJu^re  seems  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  eontraclion  he 
can  imdergo  in  the  future. 

In  the  past,  the  sun  has  undergone  contraction  far  greater  in 
amount,  but  less  important  when  regfirded  in  its  heat-generatiog 
effect.  For  the  more  the  sun  contracts,  the  more  effective  Incomes 
ea^'h  part  of  the  pmcess  of  contraction.  It  is,  however,  certain 
from  tlie  study  of  our  earth's  crtist,  and  the  evidence  it  affords  of 
long  past  ages  diu"ing  which  the  sun  has  poured  light  and  heat 
upon  the  earth,  that  the  past  contraction  of  the  sun  must  have 
been  competent  to  prtxiuee  a  supply  of  heat  such  as  he  now  emits, 
for  a  period  ot  one  hundred  million  j^ears.  Now  here  a  strange 
difficulty  presents  itself.  If  the  sun's  mass  hadorigiiuUly  occupied 
infinite  space  and  had  contracted  till  it  occupied^ — as  it  now  seems 
to  do— a  spherical  space  eight-hundred  and  sixty  thousand  miles 
in  diameter,  tlie  entire  supply  of  heat  corresponding  to  that  process 
of  contraction  would  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  would  main- 
tain the  sun\s  present  emission  for  about  twenty  milliouB  <*f  years. 
Some  ha%'e  been  led  to  believe,  on  this  account,  that  the  evidence 
given  by  the  earth's  crust  must  Ije  erroneous.  Others  who  perceive 
that  the  ahove-nnmed  period  of  a  hnudred  millions  of  years  cannot 
exceed  and  is  probably  in  reality  fur  short  of  tlie  truth,  have 
adopted  the  startling  theory  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sun's 
heat  was  derived  from  the  collision  of  two  suns,  each  travelling 
with  enonnous  velocity  through  spaee,  combining  to  form  his  pre- 
sent mass*  It  appears  to  me  t  hat  while  this  theory  must  be  regarded 
as  altogether  untenable,  and  while  the  evidence  given  by  the 
earth*s  crust  must  be  accepted  as  incontrovertible,  we  may  accept, 
lor  rather  we  are  almost  forced  to  acc€-pt,  another  theory,  which 
^suggests  very  strange  thoughts  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  our 
sun.     We  get  rid  of  our  difficulty  at  once  if  we  adopt  the  theory 
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■that  the  central  pait  of  the  sun  in  very  dense  compared  with  the 
touter  part,  if  we  assume  in  fact  that,  nearly  all  the  real  mass  of  the 
BUB  is  compri^d  within  a  nucleus  as  Bmall  perhaps  compared  with 

It  he  globe  we  see,  as  that  globe  is  compared  with  the  volume  of 
Ihe  real  sun  in  his  glory,  as  total  eclipses  reveal  that  glory  to 
our  view*  There  nre  other  reasons,  which  could  not  properly  he 
considered  here  for  regarding  this  view  as  probable*  If  the  diffi- 
culty I  have  mentioned  above  can  be  removed  in  no  other  way— 
and  I  confess  I  Bee  no  other  8o!ution  which  can  be  regarded  as 
even  plausible — the  belief  in  a  miglitily  contracted  solar  nucleus 
will  become  a  fcientific  necessity. 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  sun'a  heat  there  is 
one  thought  which  may  well  for  a  moment  detain  us*  The  emission 
of  solar  heat  is  altogether  the  most  important  process,  represents 
^  altogether  the  mightiest  energies,  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
^from  actual  observation.  The  shining  of  the  stars  at  uiglit  t^peaks 
indeed  of  energies  compared  witli  whicli  the  energy  of  our  sun  is 
but  as  one  unit  among  hundreds  of  millions.  But  we  have  no 
means  of  actually  measuring  the  total  heat  emission  of  any  star, 
far  less  of  determining  the  totality  of  stellar  heat  and  light*    Solar 

I  heat  we  can  measure;  and  we  know  of  no  process  which  can 
he  for  a  moment  compared  with  the  stin*s  activity.  Indeed, 
nlmost  every  other  process  or  forai  of  energy  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  a  direct  product  of  the  solar  energies.  Now  it  h  a 
etrange,  one  may  almost  say  a  fearful  thought,  that  the  products 
of  this  tremendous  and  constant  actinty,  are,  according  to  our  way 
of  viewing  the  matter,  almost  utterly  wasted.  (July  one  ray  out 
of  two  thousand  millions  emitted  by  the  sun  falls  on  the  earth; 
and  pot  more  than  one  ray  out  of  two  thou^iand  and  thirty  millions 
fidls  on  any  uf  the  planets.  All  the  rest  are  poured  into  the  star 
depths,  and  serve  no  useful  purpose  of  wMch  we  have  (at  present 
at  least)  any  cognisance  whatever !  Compared  with  this,  no 
instance  of  apparent  wa^te  among  the  myriads  of  such  instances 

I  which  nature  presents  to  our  view,  seems  worthy  of  a  thought. 
Here  is  the  great  source  of  all  the  forms  of  energy  existing  on  the 
earth,  apparently  wasted  in  the  proportion  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  million  lost  parts  to  one  part  utilised. 

kWhat  the  telescope  has  to  tell  us  of  the  sun  is  doubtless  toler- 
ably well  kno^vn  to  all  who  will  read  these  pages.  They  have 
heard  how  Galileo,  Fal>rieius,  and  Scheiner  detected  spots  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  orb  which  had  fur  so  many  ages  been  regarded  as 
free  from  stain  or  blemish,  an  emblem  of  celestial  purity.  From 
the  study  of  these  the  law  of  the  sun's  rotation  was  gradualW 
determined — a  law  by  no  means  so  simple  as  some  Vmapix^*  \V 
rf^m  xxxrrn    iw.  cartr.  XI 
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is  one  of  the  strangest  of  all  the  faet^  kDown  about  the  sun  that  the 
spots  near  his  etiuator  are  carried  round  in  less  than  twenty-five 
days,  while  those  farthest  from  that  circle  only  complete  their 
circuits  iu  some  twenty-eight  days.  It  is  very  difficidt  to  picture 
the  condition  of  an  orb  whose  equatorial  regions  thus  gain  three 
days'  rotation  on  regions  in  mid  latitude  in  a  single  turning,  or  one 
complete  rotation  in  nine  or  ten  turnings.  I  l>elieve  that»  when  we 
come  to  regard  the  real  mass  of  the  sun  as  lying  far  within  the 
limits  of  the  globe  we  see  and  measure,  this  difiBculty  will  be  in  a 
great  degree  removed* 

If  w(i  adopt  this  opinion,  however,  the  spots  could  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  l;elonging  to  the  true  mass  of  the  sun.  They  would  be 
phenomena  aifecting  the  globular  region  around  his  true  mass,  but 
not  necessarily  aifecting  his  nuclear  regions  at  all.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  enonnoua  quantities  of  matter  must  occupy  the  sur- 
rounding region  which  is  limited  by  the  visible  solar  surface.  We 
are  even  able  to  determine  the  elements  of  which  that  matter  con- 
Bists.  Hut  enormous  though  the  absolute  quantity  of  this  sur- 
rounding matter  may  be,  it  is  probably  exceedingly  small  relatively. 
Thus  we  may  find  an  explanation  of  the  rapid  changes  which  aSect 
the  solar  spots,  and  also  the  peculiarities  of  appearance  which  the 
spots  present  during  the  various  stages  of  their  formation,  develop- 
mentj  and  dissolution.  The  singular  striation  of  the  half-tinted 
fringe  surrounding  the  dark  central  parts  of  spots,  might  j^erhaps 
be  found  rather  to  resemble  the  striation  of  our  own  terrestrial  and 
auroral  curtains,  than  to  result  from  an  actual  material  striation  of 
the  sun's  substance.  The  changes  affecting  sun-spots  would  be, 
like  those  afi'ecting  the  auroral  streamers,  changes  mainly  resulting 
from  a  change  of  condition,  not  from  any  real  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  matter  forming  the  streamers. 

However,  we  must  not  here  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
theories  or  speculations,  which  could  only  be  properly  de^lt  with 
at  much  greater  length  and  with  much  closer  reasoning  than  would 
be  suitable  for  these  pages.  Only  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing, 
that  the  theoiy  of  the  auroral  nature  of  all  visible  solar  phenomena 
will  be  found  to  have  its  bearing  on  phenomena  visible  during 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  on  those  which  the  telescope  dis- 
closes in  the  solar  globe  as  seen  in  the  sky. 

The  alternate  increa.se  and  diminution  of  the  spots  in  number  in  a 
period  averaging  alxjut  eleven  years  and  a  ninth  remains  still  ionong 
the  nnexplainetl  results  of  solar  research.  We  have  the<:iries  in  abun- 
dance to  show  how  it  might  be  brought  about,  none  wliich  seems 
to  explain  how  it  is  actually  produced.  The  motion  of  Jupiter  in 
his  orbit  has  been  regardetl  as  in  some  way  associated  with  the  sun- 
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period ;    but  since  for  many  Jovian  periods  in  succession 

son-spots  have  appeared  in  greatest  number  when  Jupiter  was 

lli6ai^<9t  to  the  sun,  and  for  many  such  periods  tlie  ^eatet?t  number 

when  Jupiter  was  farthest  from  the  sun  (to  say  notliiug  of  long 

intermediate  intervals  during  which   the  greatest  number  of  sun* 

ipotB  appeared  when  Jupiter  was  nearly  at  his  meau  distance)  this 

iSBDciation  must  he  regarded  as  altogether  imaginary,  or  rather  it. 

^  At  lid  be  more  correctly  described  as  altogether  unimaginable. 

'•lier  relations  supposed  to  exist  between   the  sun-spots  and  the 

planetary  motions  seem  almost  equally  open  to  exception.    In  fact, 

te  can  only  say  at  present  that  the  sun-spots  wax  and  wane  in 

Qomber  in  a  period  rather  exceeding  eleven  years,  with  certiiin 

mbordinate  periods,  as  also  some  longer  but  less  clearly  recognised 

periods  uf  variation  :  we  can  iissert  nothing  positively  respecting 

cause  and  causes  of  such  periodic  changes.    Nay,  when  we  examine 

the  records  of  solar  observation  since  the  days  of  Galileo,  we  find 

reasoD  even   to  question  whether  the  period  of  eleven  years  and  a 

ninth  is  the  true  one,  or  only  approximately  true  during  the  present 

ceatory.   For  in  Wolff's  list  of  years  in  wliich  tlie  sun  has  been  most 

ipotted   and  least  spotted    since    Galileo*s   time,  we    find   some 

intervals  of  more  than  twenty  yeaivS  instead  of  about  eleven  years 

from  maximum  to  maximum  or  from  minimum  to  muiimum  of 

ttm-§pot  frequency. 

Similar  doubts  seem  to  hang  over  the  relation  once  believed  to 
eiist  between  sun-spots  and  terrestrial  magnetism.  This  relation 
Iktt  always  been  denied  by  the  present  astronomer  royal,  who 
states  that  the  Greenwich  magnetic  records  afford  no  evidence  in 
it«  favour.  But  it  is  now  regarded  by  many  astronomers  as  dis- 
proved in  a  more  general  way,  Faye,  for  instance,  the  eminent 
French  mathematician^  asks  how  two  periods  can  be  regarded  as 
UBOciated  by  the  very  persons  who  maintain  most  strenuously  the 
trustworthiness  of  researches  assigning  ten  years  as  the  value  of  one 
period  and  eleven  years  as  the  value  of  the  other.  There  seems  no 
.  room  on  the  one  hand  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  Wolff's  estimate 
[of  the  suQ-spot  period  at  eleven  years  and  a  ninth.  On  the  other 
u\^  no  reason  for  queationiiig  the  value  of  about  fen  years 
-abine  and  l^mont  have  assigned  to  the  period  in  which 
Itbe  carth*s  miignetism  oscillates  in  energy.  *Stippose,  now,  that  at 
Ti  epoch  the  time  when  sun-spots  are  most  numerous  agrees 
1  time  when  terrestrial  magnetic  disturbances  are  greatest ; 
'  years  after  that  epoch,  six  times  ten  years  ha\ing  passed, 
magnetic  disturbances  will  again  have  attained  tl[\^\x 
greatest  value ;  but  us  five  suo-spot  periods  ivnd  a  \ia\t  VvW 
lave  paiBed^  sun-spot^  will  be  fewest  in  number,     Tlae  VVme  ^^ 
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greiitest  magnetic  disturbance  will  therefore  agree  with  the  time 
of  least  solar  disturlxmce — 'A  relation  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
which  had  pre%^ailed  sixty  years  before.  Sixty  years  later  the 
original  state  of  things  will  l>e  renewed.  Sixty  years  later  gtill, 
it  will  be  again  reversed,  and  so  on  continually*  In  other  words, 
the  two  periods  are  in  no  way  connected  together. 

I  fear  we  must  regard  the  supposed  connection  between  the 
sun-spot  period  and  magnetic  disturbances,  the  occurrence  of  great 
auroras,  and  so  forth,  as  having  its  origin,  like  so  many  other  re- 
lations which  the  progress  of  science  has  caused  tol>e  forgotten,  in 
mere  coiocidence.  It  so  chanced  that  the  sun-spot  period  was  first 
fully  recognised  at  a  time  when  the  time  of  many  sun-spots  agreed 
with  the  time  of  greatest  magnetic  disturbance  for  several  siin-spofc 
periods  in  succession.  If  the  sun-spot  period  had  been  recognised 
sixty  years  earlier  or  sixty  years  later,  the  probability  is  that  the 
time  of ff west  sun-spots  would  have  l>cen  associated  with  the  time 
of  greatest  magnetic  disturbance*  And  if  the  sun-spot  periml  liad 
been  recognised  thirty  years  earlier  or  later,  no  relation  at  all 
would  have  been  suspected,  for  the  time  of  most  sun-spots  would 
then  have  come  midway  l>etween  the  time  of  greatest  and  the  time 
of  least  magnetic  disturbance. 

This  reasoning,  like  Faye's,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
both  the  sim-spot  period  and  the  period  of  the  magnetic  oscillatory 
changes  have  been  determined  either  correctly  or  nearly  so.  If 
they  have  not  been,  then  it  still  remains  possible  that  the 
supposed  association  between  the  two  periods  may  have  a  real 
existence. 

The  determination  of  the  actual  substances,  or  many  of  them, 
wlach  form  the  sun's  mass,  must  be  regarded  as  among  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  Fcience*  In  some  respects  it  even  surpasses 
in  interest  the  recognition  of  the  law  of  universal  gravity. 

Without  entering  into  details  which  would  here  be  out  of 
place,  the  way  in  which  the  sun's  material  constitution  was  deter- 
mined may  be  thus  described.  By  means  of  tlie  instrument  called 
the  spectroscope,  it  was  found  possible  to  separate  the  rays  which 
form  the  sun's  light  into  their  several  colours.  The  red  rays  are 
brought  to  one  place,  the  orange  rays  set  next,  the  yellow  next, 
then  tlie  green,  the  blue,  the  indigo,  and  lastly  the  violet.  Not 
only  are  the  colours  thus  distributed,  but  they  are  arranged 
according  to  their  several  tints,  the  red  merging  by  indetinite 
gradations  into  the  orange,  the  orange  into  the  yellow,  and  so  on. 
Now  if  we  imagine  a  number  of  threads  of  ditferent  colours  thus 
arranged,  we  siee  that  the  finer  the  threads  and  the  greater  their 
nfimher^    the   more   perfect  woidd    the    gradation    be.     We  ran 
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readily  eonceive  that  though  threads  of  all  the  tints  of  red,  orange, 
yellow,  &c,,  might  not  be  present  in  the  collection ,  it  might  yet 
happen  that  the  entire  spat:e  occupied  by  the  array  would  l»e 
ctivered,  simply  because  the  breadth  of  the  individual  threads 
might  enable  them  to  cover  more  than  the  space  really  due  to 
their  respective  tint«.  But  if  for  coarse  threads  fine  threads  were 
mbetituted,  for  fine  threads  mere  filaments,  for  these  still  finer 
filaments,  and  lastly  such  filaments  as  twisted  in  hundreds  would 
form  but  a  thread  like  that  of  the  spider's  web,  we  see  that  miUions 
of  tints  might  be  represented  in  a  ra  hi  how-tinted  streak  a  lew 
inches  in  length,  and  yet  the  fine  filaments  composing  it  might 
barely  touch  each  other,  allowing  no  gaps  to  l>e  seen,  8uch  an 
array  of  tints  (the  threads  lying  square  to  the  length  of  the  rainbow- 
tinted  streak)  would  fairly  illustrate  the  separation  of  colours  in 
a  pure  spectrum.  But  when  sunlight  is  thus  dealt  with,  when 
the  countless  millions  of  tints  really  forming  it  are  brought  to 
^  their  proper  position  in  the  spectrum,  it  is  found  that  thousands 
f>f  tints  are  missing.  It  is  as  though  from  the  array  of  fine  fila- 
ments just  described,  forming  a  complete  rainlww-tinted  streak, 
hiding  a  dark  background,  hundreds  of  red  filaments  (not  close 
t^jgether,  but  of  dbtinet  tints)  were  withdrawn,  hmidreds  of  orange 
filaments,  hundreds  of  yellow  filaments,  and  so  forth,  until  instead 
of  a  perfect  rainbow-tinted  streak  there  remained  a  rainbow-tinted 
itreak  crossed  (athwart  its  length)  by  multitudes  of  fine  dark  lines, 
representing  the  places  where  filaments  had  been  withdrawn.  Such 
is  the  solar  spectrum.  In  other  words,  sunlight  contains  rays  of 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  but  of  the  millions  of  millions  of 
■r  tints  included  in  these  colours  hundreds  of  thousands  are  missing 
H  6om  among  the  solar  rays. 

H       Now  it  was  found  that  every  element  when  in  the  vapourous 

Vfonn  and  glowing  with  intensity  of  heat,  has  the  power  of  emitting 

V  laya  of  certain  special  tints  peculiar  to  itselfi    At  first  no  connection 

was  perceived  between  this  discovery  and  the  existence  of  dark 

lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.    But  at  length  Kirchhoff  discovered  that 

^l«ch  element  has  the  power  of  absorbing  rays  of  the  same  tints  which 

Hb  emits.     When  a  vapour  is  interposed  between  the  eye  and  a 

^HMp  of  glowing  solid  or  liquid  matter,  the  vapour  allows  all  rays 

^^^Spt  rhuse  peculiar  to  itself  to  puss  freely.     But  it  absorbs  thn 

rajTi  which  it  is  capable  of  emitting.     If  it  is  cooler  than  the 

glonring  solid   or  liquid  matter  it   cannot  make  up  by  its  own 

eniiflnon  for  the  rays  which  it  absorbs  ;  thas  wheu  the  light  which 

Tf^Lchei  the  eye  hi  analysed  with  the  spectroscope,  these  tints  are 

to  be  deficient.     If  it  is  hotter  it  more  than  makes  up  for 

loaa  of  these  rays,  and  under  analysis  with  the  s\iecVio^o^ 
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these  tints  are  found  to  be  in  excess.  Lastly,  if  it  is  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  glowin*^  solirl  or  liquid  source  of  light,  its 
emisiiion  jiLst  makes  up  for  its  absorptioo,  and  the  spectroscope 
affords  no  trace  of  any  effect  produced  by  the  interposition  of  the 
vapour. 

The  application  of  this  great  discovery  of  Kirchhoff*s  to  the 
interpretation  of  tlie  solar  dark  lines  is  obvious.  Every  dark  line 
or  missing  tint  is  due  to  the  absorptive  action  of  some  vapour  in 
the  sun's  atmosphere.  Any  family  of  such  linea  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  identical  with  a  family  of  lines  which  some  given 
gaseous  element  emits  when  in  a  given  condition,  proves  that  that 
element  in  that  condition  is  present  in  the  Bun*s  atmosphere 
at  a  cooler  temperatme  than  the  mass  which  it  surrounds.  If 
any  set  of  bright  lines  he  .seen  in  the  solar  specti-um^that  is,  if 
a  certain  family  of  tints  appear  in  excess,  and  can  be  similarly 
identified  with  the  special  tints  of  a  known  element — we  infer, 
or  rather  we  know,  that  that  element  is  present  in  the  sun's 
atniospliere  at  a  higher  tempemtiu-e  than  the  general  mass  of 
the  sun.* 

By  this  methcHl  it  has  been  shown  that  the  sun's  vapourous 
envelope  contains  iron,  lead,  copper,  hydrogen,  sodium,  magne- 
sium, cobalt,  nickel,  and  a  number  of  other  elements,  with  which  we 

*  The  subject  of  speotrosoopic  analysis  is  so  diificult  to  t-xplain,  and  bo  great  a  Tarietf 
f^xieta  in  the  rec<*ptiT)ty  of  different  minds  for  difteirnt  explanatJonu,  tiiat  Ifeel  tcmpt^ 
to  quote  here  fin  entirely  new  lind"  original  t-xplaimtion  givco  by  Prof,  Newcomb  in  bis 
line  work  on  Popular  AHtronomy  :— *  Suppose  N«tur*3  should  loan  us  sd  immena«  collec- 
tion of  many  millionM  of  gold  pieces  out  of  which  wo  wera  to  select  those  which 
would  Beire  us  for  mooey*  and  retuni  her  the  reniJAinder.  The  English  rutiimjhg« 
through  (he  pile,  and  pick  out  all  the  pieces  which  are  of  the  proper  weight  for 
soTereign^  and  half  Boret^igns  ;  the  French  pick  out  those  which  will  m^e  fiye«  ten, 
twenty,  or  fifty  franc  piecea  ;  the  Americans  the  one,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  dollar 
pieces^  and  8o  on.  After  all  the  8uit&b!<.^ , pieces  are  thus  selected  let  the  remaining 
mass  be  fipreiid  out  on  the  ground  according  to  the  reBpective  weightj^  of  the  pieces, 
the  iiniidlcst  pii^ceK  being  placed  in  a  row,  the  next  weight  in  an  adjoining  row^  and  so 
on.  We  ghnll  tJien  find  a  number  of  rows  missing  ;  one  which  the  French  have  taken 
out  for  five  franc  pircea,  close  to  it  tinother  which  the  Americanii  have  taken  for 
dollnrs  ;  afterwards  a  row  which  has  gone  for  half  sovereigns^  and  so  on.  By 
thus  arranging  the  piwjea  one  would  be  aide  to  toll  what  natione  had  culled  over  the 
pile,  if  he  only  knew  of  what  weight  each  one  tnarle  its  coins.  The  gfipft  in  the  placet 
where  the  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns  belongi'd  would  indicnre  the  EogliKh,  that 
in  the  doUars  and  cBgle«  the  Amci-iennii.  und  m  on»  If.  now,  we  reflect  how  ntterly 
hopeless  it  would  appear^  from  the  mert)  examinatioD  of  the  mij^cellaoeouB  pile  of 
pieces  which  had  been  left,  to  oBcei'tain  what  people  had  been  eelectiog  coins  foom  it^ 
and  how  «isy  the  problem  would  appear  when  once  aoine  goniuB  f>hould  make  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  of  the  pieces  in  rows,  we  i^hall  aee  in  what  the  fundamental  idea 
of  epeetmm  analysis  consi.sta.  The  formation  of  Uie  spectrum  is  the  separation  and 
arrangement  of  th«  light  which  comes  from  nn  object  on  the  same  syetem  by  which 
we  have  supposed  the  gold  pieces  to  be  arrangcil.  The  g«pa  we  see  In  the  spectrum 
tell  the  tale  of  the  atmospliere  through  which  the  light  has  pasfied,  ai  in  the  case  of 
the  coins  they  would  tell  what  nations  luid  sorted  over  the  pile.' 
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are  mcire  or  less  familiar.  The  presence  of  oxygen-and  niti'ogen  is 
bbo  strongly  suspected.  Indeed,  the  experiments  of  Dr,  Draper, 
irfXew  York,  seem  to  demonstnite  the  existence  of  oxygen  if  not 
iOf  nitrogen  :  but  doubts  have  been  raised  in  this  country  as  to  the 
Iralidity  of  the  evidence  which  he  has  obtained,  and  for  the  present 
it  will  be  safer  to  reganl  the  matter  as  nndccided.  Albeit  we  can 
entertain  little  doubt  tliat  the.se  gases  and  all  the  terrestrial 
elements  are  present  in  large  quantities  in  the  sun,  the  point 
nhich  remains  undetermined  is  whether  we  have  yet  obtained 
Valid  evidence  on  the  subject •  The  a  priori  probability  that 
these  elements  exist  in  the  sim,  is  so  great  tbat  without  any 
iCvidence  we  might  feel  tolerably  certain  that  they  are  present- 
I  But  the  8un  we  see  is  only  a  small  part  (so  far  as  volume  is 
concerned)  of  the  true  sun»  So  great  is  his  splendour,  and  so 
brilliantly  in  consequence  does  he  illuminate  our  atmosphere,  that 
when  he  seems  to  be  shining  in  full  glory  in  the  heavens  he  is,  in 
reality,  shorn  of  a  large  portiitu  of  his  true  glory,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  splendour  of  a  heavenly  tiody  may  be  regarded  as  depending  on 
volimie. 

Inmiediately  outside  the  g\o\m  wi?  see  comes  an  amazingly 
complex  atmosphere,  some  three  or  foiu*  hundred  miles  in  depth. 
We  may  say  of  this  atmosphere  that  it  has  never  been  seen  even 
during  eclipses.  Its  exLstence  has  been  demonstrated,  but  it  is 
too  shallow  and  remains  in  view  too  short  a  time  to  l>e  actually 
perceived  with  the  most  powerful  telescope  yet  directed  towards  it. 
It«  existence  '^has  Ixien  demonstrated  by  spectroscopic  analysis,  as 
follows  ;— 

When  the  moon  pas.ving  over  the  sun's  disc  in  total  eclipse 
jost  hides  the  last  ^n^^  thread  of  sunlight,  there  remains  still  in 
new  for  two  or  three  seconds  whatever  vaponrous  matter  may  lie 
jmt  above  the  solar  globe-  Now  during  this  short  intt  rval  of  time 
.the  light  I  received  by  the  obser\'er  comes  from  this  vapourous 
•aiVflopc.  If  analysed  with  the  spectroscope,  then  it  must  show 
the  tints  belonging  to  the  vapours  which  form  the  envelo]3e.  And 
if  the  envelope  contains  all  or  most  of  the  vapours  whose  absorp- 
[tive  action  causes  the  solar  dark  lines,  then,  since  these  vapours 
^re  for  the  moment  shining  alone^  we  ought  to  have  a  spectrum 
ihowing  just  as  many  bright  lines  as  the  solar  spectrum  shows 
dark  lines.  To  use  an  illustration  employed  in  an  article  in  the 
I*  Times '  which  has  been  attributed  to  myself,  *  suppose  tliat  athwart 
m,  atrip  of  dark  paper  millions  of  fine  coloured  threads  were  laid 
[so  as  to  form  a  rainbow-tinted  streak  (as  descril»ed  above),  and 
I  that  wliile  all  those  corresponding  to  the  missing  tints  of  the 
.fobr  gpectnmi  were  gummed  down  to  the  dark  \»ap^T,  \\\vi^  ^^x€i 
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left  uogummed  ;  *  then  *  if  a  similar  strip  of  dark  paper,  having  a 
slightly  adhesive  surface,  were  superposed  oii  the  raio how-tinted 
array  of  threads  and  gt^ntly  pressed  down,  so  that  when  lifted  again 
all   the   ungummed    threads  adhered  to  it,  the  first  strip,  thus 
robhed  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  tints,  would  fairly  picture  the 
solar  spectrum ;  whde  the  second  strip,  Hliowiog  these  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  threads,  would  fairly  pictm-e  the  spectrum  of  the 
solar  atmosphere.     One  would  be  a  raintxjw-tinted  streak  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  numbers  of  dark  lines ;  the  other  would  be  a 
dark   strip    crossed  by  a  rainbow-tinted    array  of  briglit  lines  at 
right  angles  to  its  length.'     The  latter  beautiful  appearance  was 
presented  to  Prof,  C.  A,  Young  (of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.  H.)  when  during  the  total  eclipse  of  Deceml>er  1870  he  ex* 
amined  the  light  received  from  the  portion  of  the  sun  invisible 
under  ordinary  conditions,  lying  just  outside  the  part  of  his  invisible 
disc  which  last  disappeared.     The  observation,  which  was  questioned 
by   some   less  experienced  in  physical  research,  has    since    been 
several  times   repeated,  and  always  ^vith  the  same  result.     We 
learn,  then,  that  outside  the  \dsihle  globe  of  the  sun  there  is  an 
atmospheric  shell,  which  cannot  l>e  less  than  two  hundred  or  more 
than  five  hundred  miles  in  depth,  in  which  ai'c  present  all  or 
nearly  all  the  vaponrs  whose  absorptive  action  produces  the  solar 
spots.     The  vapours  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  for  instance,  are  pre- 
sent in  enormous  but  in  varying  quantities  in  that  fiery  atmosphere, 
just  as  in  our  own  atraosphere  the  vapiur  of  water  is  always  present, 
but  not  always  to  the  same  extent,    Olow^ing  hydrogen  is  there  as  a 
fixed  constituent  just  as  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  fixed  constituents 
of  oiu"  own  air.     Whether  glowing  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  present 
in   it  a.^   non- luminous  (because  cool)  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are 
present  in  ours,  remains  yet  to  be  determined.     I  had  pai-tly  hoped 
that  some  evidence  might  have  Ijeen  obtained  on  this  point  during 
the  recent  etdipse ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was 
made  to  identify  the  bright  lines  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen  on  that 
occasion, 

Alx>ve  the  complex  atmosphere,  to  a  height  varying  from  five 
or  six  thousand  to  ten  thousand  miles,  is  the  sierra,  an  envelope 
of  glowing  hydrogen,  into  which,  from  time  to  time,  other  vapours 
are  poured  (apparently)  from  the  sun's  interior,  especially  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  spots.  These  sometimes  extend  to  enor- 
mous heights,  forming  the  objects  called  prominences,  I  have 
said  that  vapours  are  appareatly  poured  forth  ;  for  it  ia  by  no 
means  certain  that,  when  in  any  particular  region  of  the  sierra,  the 
glowing  vapoiur  of  sodium,  magnesium,  or  otiier  elements,  makes  its 
appearance,  it  has  necessarily  just  fiowed  into  that  region.     Quite 
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probably  there  is  merely  a  change  of  coBdition  in  vapour  already 
present,  the  vapoiir  not  arriving  when  it  makes  its  appearance,  but 
then  beginning  to  glow.  Indeed,  tbe  motions  which  seem  to  take 
place  in  the  sierra  and  in  the  colouied  prominences  are  so  tre- 
mendous that  it  Is  almosit  a  relief  to  recognise  some  way  of 
explaining  the  observed  phenomena  which  would  free  us  from  the 
necessity  of  believing  in  such  rapid  transfer  of  matter.  Cornu  has 
i^ecently  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  changes  which  have  been 
iUpposed  to  indicat-e  the  occuirence  of  eruptions  in  the  sierra,  and 
the  enormous  prominences  which  have  Ijeen  regarded  as  pheno- 
mena of  eruption,  are  in  reality  due  simply  to  electric  currents 
by  which  va^jt  masses  of  gas  are  caused  to  glow  with  intense  lustre. 
He  points  out  that  the  rapid  extension  and  sudden  contraction  or 
dkappearauce  of  prominences  would  thus  be  explained,  without 
recourse  to  the  improl*able  hypothesis  of  jets  of  gas  having  velo- 
citie^s  of  hundreds  of  miles  a  second. 

It  must^  however,  be  mentioned  that  this  explanation  would  not 
account  for  tlie  spectroscopic  evidence  of  motions  of  enormous 
velocity  towanls  or  from  the  observer.  If  this  evidence  is  valid — ^that 
is,  if  the  spectral  lines  really  have  shifted  their  position,  as  some 
spectroscopists  assert — there  must  have  been  a  Ixulily  transference  of 
the  glowing  gas  to  which  they  belong,  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  sight.  The  change  of  condition,  suggested  by  Cornu,  would  in 
reality  correspond  to  a  greater  range  of  vibration  in  the  molecules 
of  the  gas.  The  spectroscopic  observation  implies  an  apparent  change 
in  the  w^ave-lengths,  which  is  a  very  ditiferent  thing,  and  cannot  be 
brought  about  (that  is,  even  the  appearance  of  such  a  change 
cannot  be  brought  alxmt)  by  the  change  which  Cornu  imagines. 

This  poiut  is  so  important  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustmte 
it  in  f4uch  a  way  as  to  make  the  considerations  on  which  it  depends 
clear  to  the  reader.  Suppose  smooth  water,  perfectly  clear,  to  be 
invUible  to  a  particular  observer,  hut  that  so  soon  as  the  water  is 
rufiSed  he  can  see  it.  Then,  if  he  o}>scrved  at  a  distance  the  ap- 
pearance of  ruffled  water,  where  a  moment  before  he  had  seen 
none,  he  might  imagine  that  there  had  Ijeen  an  inrush  of  water 
there,  taking  place  with  enormous  rapidity.  But  if  he  reflected 
that  a  mere  change  m  the  condition  of  the  water  would  account  for 
its  becoming  thus  suddenly  visible,  he  would  probably  accept  as  the 
most  probable  inference  the  belief  that  a  cliange  of  this  kind  had 
taken  place  and  that  there  had  been  no  influx  of  water.  Suppose, 
hovever,  that  he  makes  an  o!:*servation  of  an  entirely  different  sort. 
Suppose  he  can  recognise  the  repeated  waves,  and  count  them  as 
they  cross  a  certain  point  in  his  field  of  view.  Suppose  it  to  be 
known  to  him  that  if  the  watej'  is  uiidergoing  wo  \joiv\^  Xx^axv^l'ex- 
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tsnce  the  waves  must  cross  that  point  at  a  certain  definite  rate 
whether  the  riifBiDg  of  the  wat<^r  \^  slight  or  great,  aod  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  finds  they  are  crossing  that  point  at  a  greater  or 

Jless  rate*  Then  lie  cannot  account  for  this  peculiarity  hy  assum- 
ing any  change  to  have  takeu  place  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
water  is  ruffled.  He  mtudt  infer,  if  his  observation  is  trustworthy^ 
that  there  is  a  current  then  transferring  the  water  bodily,  waves 
and  all,  athwart  the  field  of  view,  in  the  .same  direction  as  the 
waves  travel  if  they  pass  the  fixed  point  more  quickly,  in  the  op- 
Dsite  direction  if  they  pass  that  point  more  slowly,  than  before- 

lifow  it  is  such  evidence  as  this  that  the  spectroscope  gives,  or  has 

^"been  said  to  give,  respecting  the  vapours  forming  the  siernv,  and 
the  coloured  prominences.  M*hen  a  spectral  line  ia  shifted,  the 
meaning  is  that  the  waves  are  following  each  other  either  more 
quickly  or  less  quickly,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  change. 

(But  no  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  vapom'  would  cause  this 
to  happen,  in  whatever  way  this  change  was  brought  about.  We 
can  only  explain  an  observed  change  in  the  position  of  a  spectral 
line  by  concluding  that  there  is  at  the  moment  a  bodily  transfer- 
ence of  the  glowing  vapour  to  which  the  line  lielongs,  taking 
place  from  or  towards  the  eye  with  enormous  rapidity.  On  the 
whole  I  cannot  think  Cornu  has  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
evidence  on  which  the  inference  has  been  based  that  these  motions 
take  place  in  and  near  the  sun,  at  the  rate  of  many  miles  in  every 
second  of  time. 

The  colouied  prominences  may  Ixi  regarded  as  occupying  a 
region  some  hundred  thousand  miles  in  depth  outside  the  region 
occupied  by  the  sierra.  It  is  true  that  a  region  of  this  enormous 
depth  is  not  at  any  time  filled  with  the  glowing  prominences,  and 
probably  over  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions  prominences  seldom 
attain  so  great  a  heiglit  as  a  himdred  thousand  miles,  while  in  the 
spot-zones  they  often  range  far  higher.  Yet  in  the  general  sense 
in  which  indeed  we  can  alone  speak  of  the  height  of  the  complex 
atmosphere  and  of  the  siena,  we  may  say  that  a  region  of  about 
a  hundred  thousand  miles  in  height,  all  over  the  sun,  is  that  in 
which  the  vast  coloured  prominences  arc  formed  and  exist. 

Two  noteworthy  discoveries  have  been  made  within  the  last  ten 
years  respecting  the  red  prominences. 

In  the  first  place  those  over  tire  spot-zones  are  found  to  be 
markedly  different  in  character  from  those  over  the  sun's  equatorial 
and  polar  regions.  Whereas  these,  though  often  of  vast  dimensions, 
are  usually  cloudlike  and  comparatively  quiescent,  those  over  the 
spot -zones  often  present  an  appearance  as  of  being  caused  by  mighty 
eruptions  from  the  sun's  interior.     On  one  occasion,  a  great  mass 
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of  prominence  matter  one  liundred  thousand  miles  in  leDgth, 
obsen^ed  by  Prof.  Youngf,  appeared  to  have  been  torn  into  shreds 
by  a  mighty  eruption  from  below,  and  Young  watched  the  up- 
ward motion  (or  apparent  motion)  of  these  shreds  (threads  of  gas 
from  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  in  length),  till  the  upper- 
most had  reached  a  height  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
miles  from  the  suu^s  eurface.  Whether  they  really  travelled  to 
that  lieight  from  their  former  position,  sume  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
miles  above  the  sun's  surface,  at  the  enormous  rate  indicated  by 
their  apparent  motion,  a  rate  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  per 
Becond,  is  open  to  doubt  for  reasons  which  I  have  already  indi- 
cated. But  it  is  certain,  that  when  Prof.  Young  watched  the 
gradual  fading  out  of  the  luminous  threads  at  their  highest  range 
above  the  sun's  surface,  there  was  glowing  hydrogen  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  miles  farther  from  the  sun  than  hydrogen  had 
ever  been  traceil  before  in  that  condition.  Hydrogen  relatively  far 
cooler  appears,  trom  observations  made  during  t^tal  eclipses  of  the 
lun,  to  exist  at  greater  heights.  But  never  before  or  since  has 
hydrogen  glowed  iu  that  way  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  sun's 
In  whatever  way  we  explain  this  phenomenon  we  cannot 

lubt  that  it  indicated  the  existence  of  a  very  unusual  disturb- 
fince  in  that  part  of  the  sun  which  lay  immediately  under  the  ap* 
parently  uprushing  hlaments.  My  own  opinion  is  that  probably 
not  hydrogen,  but  masses  of  solid,  liquid,  or  very  highly  compressed 
gaseous  matter,  was  suddenly  fiung  forth  on  that  occasion,  and  that 
the  long  filaments  indicated  regions  where  these  masses  had  swiftly 
rushed  through  the  relatively  cool  hydrogen  surrounding  the  sim. 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  outermost  solar  envelope. 
Besides  the  red  prominences,  there  can  be  seen,  dming  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  the  solar  corona  somewhat  resembling  the  glory  round 

e  heads  of  saints  in  pictures.     This  is  a  solar  appendage,  or  (w*e 

y  more  tridy  say  perhaps)  a  pait  of  the  sun,  waich  ha-s  attracted 
more  attention  from  astronomers  than  almost  any  other  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

It  was  shown  tirst  in  1868,  that  the  corona  cousins  in  great 
part  of  matter  which  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun.  For  the  light 
of  the  corona  examined  with  the  spectroscope  was  foimd  to  contian 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and  though  the  dark  lines  or  missing 
tints  of  the  solar  light  were  not  then  recognised,  the  circunistance 
was  very  readily  explained  wlien  the  difficulty  of  the  observation 
(at  that  time)  was  duly  taken  into  account.     If  it  had  then  been 

oved  that  the  light  of  the  corona  is  not  in  the  main  reflected 
_    L,  but  consists  in  great  part  of  such  rays  as  come  from  glow- 
ing solid  or  liquid  matter,  the  inference  would  have  beetk  ilistt  l\i^ 
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aubfitance  forming  the  corona  was  raised  to  a  white  heat  by  the 
Blinds  rays.  Although  this  did  not  seem  altogether  improbahle,  yet 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  explanation*  The 
scattered  meteors  travelling  around  the  sun,  and  occupying  (in  this 
scattered  way)  the  whole  region  of  space  where  the  corona  appears, 
althoiigh  they  would  be  exposed  to  intense  heat— a  heat  so  intense 
indeed  that  bodies  on  our  earth  would  become  white  hot  if  exposed 
to  it — would  be  free  to  radiate  so  readily  into  space,  whatever  heat 
they  received,  that  they  would  probably  never  become  white  hot 
right  througli.  As  the  moon,  having  no  atmosphere,  or  only  a  very 
rare  atmosphere,  becomes  as  hot  as  boiling  water  on  the  side  turned 
towards  the  sun,  but  is  colder  than  ice  on  the  side  turned  away 
from  him,  so  would  meteors  surrounding  the  sun  be  intensely  hot 
on  the  side  turned  towards  him,  but  comparatively  cool  on  the 
side  turned  from  him.  Thus  probably  the  average  heat  of  each 
such  meteoric  mass  would  not  be  greater  than  that  of  red-hot  ii*on , 
Nevertheless  the  intense  heat  to  which  the  substance  forming  the 
8un*s  corona  is  unquestionably  exposed  must  be  remembered  in  con- 
sidering the  natiu-e  of  this  appendage.  It  is  so  great  that  the  earth 
during  a  total  eclipse  receives  an  appreciable  amount  of  heat  from 
the  corona,  as  Edison  succeeded  in  showing  with  his  wonderful  heat- 
measuring  instrument,  the  tasimeter,  during  the  eclipse  of  last  July. 
In  1869,  astronomers  found  that  a  pjrtion  of  the  light  of  the 
corona  comes  from  glowing  ga,s,  for  on  tlie  rainbow-tinted  back- 
ground of  the  corona's  spectrum  a  bright  green  line  was  seen.  It 
"was  at  first  supposed  to  be  identical  with  a  line  belonging  to  iron, 
but  this  has  been  shown  by  more  exact  observations  to  be  a  mistake. 
The  element  whose  presence  in  the  corona  is  indicated  by  this 
bright  line  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  All  we  know  respecting 
it  is  that  it  is  gaseous.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  sun 
is  surrounded  by  a  gaseous  envelope  to  the  height  of  some  half- 
million  or  so  of  miles.  Quite  possibly  scattered  portions  of  this  gas, 
whatever  it  may  be,  are  either  formed  in  the  sun's  neighbourhood 
by  his  intense  heat  pom-ed  ou  solid  masses  travelling  there,  or  are 
Hung  forth  from  his  interior.  Or  possibly  the  luminosity  to  which 
this  bright  line  is  due  has  its  origin  in  electric  discharges  between 
solid  masses  travelling  near  the  sun,  not  in  an  absolute  vacuum 
but  in  an  exceedingly  tenuous  atmosphere- 
Daring  the  eclipse  of  December  1B70  the  corona  was  for  the 
first  time  successfully  photographed  by  Willard,  of  Philadelphia,  at 
Xerez  in  Spain,  and  by  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  at  Syracuse.  The 
photograph  obtained  by  Brothers  is  one  of  the  best  we  have,  even 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  specially  interesting  ou  account  of  the 
enormous  extension  of  the  corona  on  one  side, 
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In  December  1871  six  excellent  photograplii^  were  obtaiDed  by 
Mr.  Davis,  who  superiotended  tlie  pbotograpliic  operations  of  an 
observing  party  sent  by  Lord  Lind&ay  to  Baieull  on  the  western 
shore  of  Mysore.  Col.  Tennant,  at  Ootacamund  in  the  Neilgherry 
Hills  (ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level)  obtained  six  almost 
equally  good  photographs.     It  was,  as  many  readers  perhaps  will 

ember,  the  resemblance  between  the  six  photographs  of  each 

and  between  the  two  setg,  which  finally  overthrew  the  theory 
leld  by  some  that  the  corona  is  a  phenomenon  of  our  own  atmo- 
sphere, or  else  is  something  '  at  the  moon,"  as  the  theorists  (somewhat 
ungrammatically)  expressed  their  view,  A  view  derived  from  these 
photographs  is  given  in  the  latest  edition  of  my  treatise  on  the  sun. 
During  the  same  eclipse  Jan sseuj  the  French  astronomer,  succeeded 
io  discerning  the  solar  dark  lines  in  the  npectrum  of  the  corona. 
In  other  words,  he  succeeded  in  provlnf/  that  the  coronal  light  is 
in  great  part  reflected  sunlight. 

The  corona  till  last  July  had  been  regarded  as  an  appendage  of 
ng  extent  and  figure,  usually  some  ft  hat  radiated^  and  ocea- 
isally  throwing  out  streamers  to  great  distances,  but  protnably 
nowhere  exceeding  two  millions  of  miles  in  range  outwards  from 
the  sun.  It  had  been  maintained  by  some  (as  by  myself)  that  the 
oliserved  extension  of  the  corona  is  simply  limited  by  the  condi- 
tions under  which  eclipses  are  neees?arily  studied,  the  real  exten- 
sion  being  far  greater.  In  the  first  edition  of  my  treatise  on  the 
mn^  written  and  in  great  part  printed  before  the  eclipse  of 
December  1870, 1  remarked  that  *  the  zodincal  light  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  lens-sliaped  region  around  the  sun  within  which 
cosmical  matter  is  profusely  strewn,  and  that  if  the  zodiacal  light 
cx>uld  be  traced  yet  farther  towards  the  sun's  place,  the  increase  of 
lustre  [observed  towards  its  core  and  near  the  sun's  place  below  the 
horizon]  would  continue,  and  that  therefore  all  round  the  sun  there 
would  be  seen  a  luminosity  corresponding  precisely  with  the 
obeer\^ed  aspect  of  the  corona,*  In  other  words,  I  expressed  the 
opinion,  which  many  at  the  time  thought  rather  extravagant,  that 
the  zodiacal  light  is  but  the  outer  part  of  the  solar  corona.  Con- 
sidering that  the  zwliacal  (for  so  it  may  more  conveniently  be 
called)  extends  certainly  Bome  eighty  million  miles  fjom  the  sun, 
while  the  corona  had  only  been  traced  at  that  time  to  a  distance  of 
a  million  miles,  and  was  not  even  regarded  by  all  aBtronomers  as 
demonstrably  a  snlar  appendage,  it  will  lie  understood  that  my 
opinion  not  only  seemed  to  many  an  txtravagant  one,  but  waa 
regarded  by  some  as  a  theory  which  never  could  be  submitted  to 
any  valid  test. 

If,  however,  the  corona  could  l*e  traced  to  a  d\?^\Mvee  ol  e\^\- 
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million  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  zodiacal,  the  proof  of  connec- 
tion between  the  two  would  be  sufficient ;  for  the  zodiacal  has 
been  traced  to  within  a  distance  of  eighty  million  miles  of  the  sun, 
I  expressed  mj  lielief  that  this  could  be  done,  and  showed  how 
the  difficulty  should  be  attacked*  If  the  bright  inner  corona 
were  concealed  from  view  by  an  interposed  screen,  protecting  the 
eyes  of  the  observer,  the  faint  outer  corona  could,  I  said,  be  traced 
most  probably  to  a  mnch  greater  distance  than  heretofore,  even  if 
its  extension  into  the  zodiacal  were  not  clearly  recognised.  ■ 

During  the  eclipse  of  1870,  Prof.  Newcoinb,  of  Wasliington,  " 
tried  this  method,  but  failed  in  obtaining  any  satisfactory  result. 
The  weather  was  hazy,  bis  station  not  well  ignited  for  an  observation 
of  so  delicate  a  nature,  and  the  circumstances  in  other  respects  were 
unfavourable.  Last  July,  however,  Prof,  Newcomb  renewed  the 
attempt  at  a  station  Jii-^h  above  the  sea  level  and  in  beautiftdly 
clear  weather.  He  succeeded  in  tracing  the  light  of  the  outer 
corona  to  a  distance  of  about  six  degrees  or  some  ten  viillion 
miles  from  tlie  sun.  Prof.  Laugley,  of  Pittsburg  (a  very  skilful 
observer  of  the  sun),  achieved  a  similar  success.  And  Prof.  Cleve- 
land Abbe  succeeded  in  tracing  luminous  streaks  and  streamers  to 
a  distance  of  five  millions  of  miles. 

Thus  at  length  the  gap  between  the  corona  and  the  zodiacal 
light  has  been  completely  liridged  over.  What  was  before  but  a 
probable  simnise  has  become  a  demonstrated  fact.  The  sun  we 
see,  enoiinous  as  is  his  bulk,  is  yet,  so  far  iis  volume  is  concerned, 
little  more  than  a  point  within  tlie  mighty  volume  of  whicli  he  is 
the  nucleus.  Assigning  to  the  zodiacal  the  figure  of  a  flattened  - 
spheroid  (like  the  earth's,  only  the  flattening  is  far  greater)  having  I 
for  its  greatest  diameter  one-hundred  and  sixty-million  miles,  and 
for  it^  least  or  axial  diameter  about  twenty-million  miles,  the  sun's 
volume  is  less  than  one  eight-hundred-thonsandtli  part  of  the 
volume  of  this  mighty  disc  of  cosmical  matter.  Albeit  w^e  must 
remember  that  the  mass  of  the  sun  we  see  exceeds  in  yet  greater 
degree  that  of  all  the  material  of  the  zodiacal  disc,  though  the 
volume  of  this  tremendous  disc  so  enormously  exceeds  his. 

Of  this  mighty  system  is  the' sun  we  see  the  nucleus.  What 
lies  l)e]ow  that  glowing  surface  we  do  not  kuuw.  But  of  what  lies 
around  it  we  have  obtained  some  degree  of  knowledge,  slowly  and 
painfully,  though  much  yet  remains  to  be  learned,  and  far  more 
will  ever  remain  unknown.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  departments 
of  toence,  the  saying  of  Laplace  is  justified,  '  What  we  know  is 
little,  the  unknown  is  immense.' 
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Not  lon^  since,  I  was  one  among  a  crowd  of  nobodies  at  a  big 
official  reception  in  Paris  when  the  Marchese  and  Mart^hesa  di  San 
Silvestro  were  announced.  There  was  a  momentary  bush  ;  those 
about  the  doorway  fell  back  to  let  this  distinguished  couple  pass, 
and  some  of  m  stood  on  tip-toe  to  get  a  glimpse  of  tliem  ;  for  San 
Silvestro  in  a  man  of  no  small  importance  in  the  political  and 
diplomatic  world,  and  his  wife  enjoys  quite  a  European  fame  for 
beauty  and  amiability,  having  bad  opportunities  of  displaying  both 
these  attxaetiv  e  gifts  at  the  several  courts  where  she  has  acted  as 
Italian  ambassadress.  They  made  their  way  quickly  up  the  long 
room — she  short,  rather  sallow,  inclined  towards  embonpoint,  but 
with  eyes  whose  magnificence  was  rivalled  only  by  that  of  her 
diamonds  ;  he  bald-beaded,  fat,  grey-baired,  covered  with  orders — 
and  were  soon  out  of  sight,  I  followed  them  with  a  sigh  which 
caused  my  neighbour  to  ask  me  jocosely  whether  the  .Marchesa 
wag  an  old  flame  of  mine. 

*  Far  from  it,'  I  answered.  ^  Only  the  sight  of  her  reminded 
me  of  bygone  days.  Dear,  dear  me  I  how  time  does  slip  on !  It 
is  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  her  last.' 

I  moved  away,  looking  down  rather  ruefully  at  the  waistcoat  to 
whose  circumference  fifteen  years  have  made  no  trifling  addition, 
and  wondering  whether  I  was  really  as  much  altered  and  aged  in 
appearance  as  the  Marchesa  was. 

Fifteen  years — it  is  no  such  very  long  time ;  and  yet  I  dare 
lay  that  the  persons  principally  concerned  in  the  incident  which  I 
am  about  to  relate,  have  given  up  thinking  about  it  as  completely 
aa  I  bad  done,  until  the  sound  of  that  lady^s  name,  and  the  sight 
of  her  big  black  eyes,  recalled  it  to  me,  and  set  me  thinking  of  the 
sonny  spring  aftt»rnoon  on  which  my  sister  Anne  and  I  journeyed 
firom  Verona  to  Venice,  and  of  her  naive  exclamations  of  deliglit 
on  finding  herself  in  a  real  gondola,  gliding  sm^oothly  down  tlie 
(rrand  Cenal.  My  Rister  Anne  i^  by  some  years  my  senior.  Hbe 
is  what  might  lie  called  an  old  lady  now,  and  she  certainly  was  an 
old  naaid  then,  and  had  long  accepted  her  position  as  sueh*  Then, 
as  now,  she  habitually  wore  a  grey  alpaca  gown,  a  pair  of  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  gloveu  a  couple  of  sizes  too  large  for  her,  and  a 
fihapele^,  broad-leaved  straw  hat,  from  which  a  blue  veil  was  tlun^ 
back  and  streamed  out  in  the  breeze  behiivd  \ieT,  WVe  ^  AC\\f  ^ 


ensign.  Then,  as  now,  she  was  the  simplest,  the  most  kind- 
hearted,  the  most  prejudiced  of  mortals;  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  arts,  and  given,  as  her  owa  small  contribution  thereto,  to  the 
production  of  endlessVater-^cnlour  landscapes,  a  trifle  woolly  indeed, 
as  to  outlinej  and  somewhat  faulty  as  to  perspective,  but  warm  in 
colouring,  and  highly  thought  of  in  the  family,  I  believe,  in  fact, 
that  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  filling  of  her  portfolio  that 
she  had  persuaded  me  to  take  her  to  Venice ;  and,  as  I  am  consti- 
tutionally indolent,  I  was  willing  enough  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in 
the  city  which,  of  all  cities  in  the  world,  is  the  best  adapted  for 
lazy  people.  We  engaged  rooms  at  Daniel li's,  and  unpacked  all 
our  clothes,  knowing  that  we  were  not  likely  to  make  another 
move  until  tlie  heat  should  drive  us  away* 

The  first  few  days,  I  remember,  were  not  rd together  full  of 
enjoyment  for  one  of  us.  My  excellent  Anne,  who  has  all  her 
brother's  virtue.^  without  his  failings,  would  have  scouted  the 
notion  of  allowing  any  dread  of  physical  fatigue  to  stand  between 
her  and  the  churches  and  pictures  which  she  had  come  all  the  way 
from  England  to  admire  ;  and,  as  Venice  was  an  old  haimt  of  mine, 
she  very  excusably  expected  me  to  act  as  cicerone  to  her,  and 
allowed  me  but  little  rest  between  the  hours  of  breakfast  and  of 
the  table-d'hote^  At  last,  however,  she  conceived  the  modest  and 
felicitous  idea  of  making  a  copy  of  Titian's  '  Assumption,'  and, 
having  obtained  the  requisite  permission  for  that  purpose,  set  to  work 
upon  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  courageous  attempts,  all  of  which 
she  conscientiously  destroyed  when  in  a  half-finished  state.  At 
that  rate  it  seemed  likely  that  her  days  would  be  fully  occupied 
for  some  weeks  to  come  ;  and  I  urged  her  to  persevere,  and  not  to 
allow  herself  to  be  disheartened  by  a  few  brilliant  failures ;  and  so 
she  hurried  away,  early  every  morning,  with  her  paint-box,  her 
brushes,  and  her  block,  and  I  was  left  free  to  smoke  my  cigar- 
ettes in  peace,  in  front  of  my  favourite  cafe  on  the  Piazza  Saa.  , 
Marco.  H 

I  was  sitting  there  one  morning,  ^vatching,  with  half-closed 
eyes,  tbe  pigeons  circling  overhead  under  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
enjoying  the  fresh  salt  breeze  that  came  across  the  ruffled  water 
from  the  Adriatic,  when  I  was  accosted  by  one  of  the  white-coated 
Austrian  officers  by  wliom  Venice  was  thronged  in  those  days,  and 
whom  I  presently  recognised  as  a  young  fellow  named  von  Rosenau 
whom  I  had  known  slightly  in  Vienna  the  previous  winter.  I 
returned  his  greeting  cordinlly,  for  1  always  like  to  associate  as 
much  as  possible  with  foreigners  when  I  am  abroad,  and  little  did 
I  foresee  into  what  trouble  this  fair^haired,  innocent-looking  youth 
wa8  destined  to  lead  me. 
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t  asked  him  how  he  liked  Venice,  and  be  answered  laughingly 
that  he  was  not  there  from  choice*  *  I  am  in  disgrace,'  he  ex- 
plained, *  I  am  always  in  disgrace — oolj  this  time  it  is  rather  i 
worse  than  usual.  Do  you  remember  my  lather,  the  Genera!  ? 
Ko?  Perhaps  he  was  nob  in  Vienna  when  you  were  there.  He  is 
a  soldier  of  the  old  school,  and  manages  his  family  as  they  tell  me 
he  used  to  manage  his  regiment  in  former  years,  boi^iting  that  he  \ 
baa  never  allowed  a  breach  of  discipline  to  pans  unpunished,  and 
never  wilL  Last  year  I  exceeded  my  allowance,  and  the  Culonel 
got  orders  to  stop  my  leave ;  this  year  I  borrowed  from  the  Jewt?, 
the  whole  thing  w^is  foimd  out,  and  I  was  removed  from  the 
cavalry,  and  put  into  a  Croat  regiment  under  orders  for  Venice. 
Next  year  will  probably  see  me  enrolled  in  the  police;  and  so  it 
witljraon,  I  suppose,  till  some  tine  morning  I  shall  find  myself  ^ 
driving  a  two-horse  yellow  diligence  in  llie  wilds  of  Cariutbia,  and 
bltwing  a  horn  to  let  the  villagers  know  that  the  Imperial  and 
fioyiU  mail  is  approaching. 

After  a  little  more  conversation  we  separated,  but  only  to  meet 
again,  that  same  evening,  on  the  Piazza  San  Slarco,  whither  I  had 
wandei'ed  to  listen  to  the  band  after  dinner,  and  wliere  I  found  von 
Roseoau  seated  with  a  number  of  his  brother-officers  in  front  of  the 
pfiiicipal  cafe.  These  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  was  presently  intra- 
ducedj  were  unanimous  in  complaining  of  their  present  quarters, 
Venice,  they  said,  might  be  all  very  well  for  ai^tists  and  travellers ; 
l>ut  viewed  as  a  garrison,  it  was  the  dullest  of  places.  There  w^ere 
^  amusements,  there  was  no  sport,  and  just  now  no  society ;  for 
Uie  Italians  were  in  one  of  their  periodical  fit.s  of  sulks,  and  would 
nut  speak  to,  or  look  at,  a  German  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

*  They  will  not  even  show  themselves  when  our  band  is  play- 
tag}*  said  one  of  the  officers,  pointing  towards  the  well-nigh  empty 

*  As  for  the  ladies^  it  is  reported  that,  if  one  of  tliem  is 

ftking  to  an  Austrian,  she  is  either  assassinated  or  sent  off 

\  to  Jtpend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a  convent.     At  all  events,  it  ia 

I  certain  that  we  have  none  of  us  any  successes  to  boast  off,  except 

1  von  Rosenau,  who  has  an  affair,  they  say,  only  he  is  pleased  to  be 

Very  mysterious  about  it/ 

*  Where  does  she  live,  von  Eosenau  ? '  asked  another.     '  Is  she 
[lich  ?    Is  she  noble  ?    Has  she  a  husband,  who  will  stab  you  both  ? 

'  only  a  mother,  who  will  send  her  to  a  nunnery,  and  let  you  go 
I?     You  might  gratify  our  curiosity  a  little.     It  would  do  you 
1  harm,  and  it  would  give  us  something  to  talk  about,' 

*  Bah  !  he  will  tell  you  nothing,*  cried  a  third.  *  He  is  afraid. 
le  knows  that  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  us  who  couM  cut  him  out 

in  an  hour.* 
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'  Von  Rosenau/  said  a  youBg  eBsigE  solemnly,  '  you  would  do 
better  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Concealment  is  useless. 
Janovicz  saw  you  with  her  in  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  the  other 
day,  and  could  have  followed  her  home  quite  easily  if  he  had  been 
80  inclined.' 

'  They  were  seen  together  on  the  Lido  too.  People  who  want 
to  keep  their  secrets  ou^^ht  not  to  be  so  imprudent.' 

'  A  good  comrade  ought  to  have  no  secrets  from  the  regiment.' 

'  Come,  von  Eoseuau,  we  will  promise  not  to  speak  to  lier 
without  your  permission  if  you  will  tell  us  how  you  managed  to 
make  her  acquaintance.' 

The  subject  of  all  tliesc  attacks  received  them  with  the  moi 
perfect  composure,  continuing  to  smoke  his  cigar  and  gaze  out  sea- 
wards, without  so  much  as  turning  his  head  towards  his  ques- 
tioners, to  whom  he  vouchsafed  no  reply  whatever.  Probably,  as 
an  ex-bussar  and  a  sprig  of  nobility,  he  may  have  held  his  head  a 
little  atovc  those  of  his  present  brother-officers,  and  preferred  dis- 
regarding their  familiarity  to  resenting  it  as  he  might  have  done  if 
it  had  come  from  men  whom  he  considered  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  himself.  Such,  at  least,  was  my  impression ;  and  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  friendly  advances  which  he  made  towards  me, 
from  that  day  forth,  and  by  the  persistency  with  which  he  sought 
my  society,  I  thought  he  seemed  to  wish  for  some  companion 
whose  ideas  had  not  been  developed  exclusively  in  barrack  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  I,  on  my  side,  was  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  chatter 
of  a  lively,  good*natured  young  fellow,  at  intervals^  during  my 
long,  idle  days. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  a  week,  I  think,  or  thereabouts,  that  he 
honoured  me  with  his  full  contidence.  We  had  been  out  sea-tisb- 
iug  in  a  small  open  boat  which  he  had  purchased,  and  which  he 
managed  without  assistance — that  is  to  say,  that  we  bad  provided 
ourselves  with  what  was  requisite  for  the  pui-suit  of  that  engrossing 
sport,  and  that  the  young  Count  had  gone  through  the  form  of 
dropping  his  line  over  the  side  and  pulling  it  up,  baitless  and  fish- 
less,  from  time  to  time,  while  I  liad  dispensed  with  even  this 
shallow  pretence  of  employment,  and  had  stretched  myself  out  full 
length  upon  the  cushions  which  I  had  thoughtfully  brought  with 
me,  inhaluig  the  salt-laden  breeze,  and  liLsuriating  in  perfect  in- 
action, till  sncb  time  as  it  bad  become  necessary  for  us  to  think 
of  returning  homewards.  My  companion  had  been  sighing  porten- 
tously every  now  and  again  all  through  the  afternoon,  and  had 
repeatedly  given  vent  to  a  sound  as  thougli  be  had  been  about  to  say 
something,  and  had  as  often  checked  himself,  and  fallen  back  into 
silence.     So  that  I  was  in  a  great  measure  prepared  for  the  dis- 
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closure  that  fell  from  him  at  length  as  we  slipped  before  the  wind, 

across  the  broad  lagoon,  towards  the  haze  and  blaze  of  sunset  which 

was  glorifying  the  old  city  of  the  Doges. 

'  Do  you  know,'  said  he  suddenly,  *  that  I  am  desperately  in 

love  ? '  I  said  I  had  conjectured  as  much ;  and  he  seemed  a  good 

deal  surprised  at  my  powers  of  divination. 

*  Yes,'  he  resumed, '  I  am  in  love ;  and  with  an  Italian  lady  too, 

unfortunately.     Her  name  is  Bianca — the  Signorina  Bianca  Mari- 

nelli — and  she  is  the  most  divinely  beautiful  creature  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon.' 

'  That,'  said  I,  *  is  of  course.' 

'  It  is  the  truth ;  and  when  you  have  seen  her,  you  will  acknow- 
ledge that  I  do  not  exaggerate.  I  have  known  her  nearly  two 
months  now.  I  became  acquainted  with  her  accidentally — she 
dropped  her  handkerchief  in  a  shop,  and  I  took  it  to  her,  and  so  we 
got  to  be  upon  speaking  terms,  and — and — but  I  need  not  give  you 
the  whole  history.  We  have  discovered  that  we  are  all  the  world 
to  one  another ;  we  have  sworn  to  remain  faithful  to  each  other  all 
our  lives  long ;  and  we  renew  the  oath  whenever  we  meet.  But 
that,  unhappily,  is  very  seldom!  for  her  father,  the  Marchese  Mari- 
nelli,  scarcely  ever  lets  lier  out  of  his  sight ;  and  he  is  a  sour, 
narrow-minded  old  fellow,  as  proud  as  he  is  poor,  an  intense  hater 
of  all  Austrians,  and,  if  he  were  to  discover  our  attachment,  I 
shudder  to  think  of  what  the  consequences  might  be.' 

'  And  your  own  father — the  stem  old  General  of  whom  you  told 
me — ^what  would  he  say  to  it  all  ? ' 

*  Oh !  he,  of  course,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  marriage  for  a 
moment.  He  detests  and  despises  the  Venetians  as  cordially  as 
the  Marchese  abhors  the  Tedeschi ;  and,  as  I  am  entirely  dependent 
upon  him,  I  should  not  dream  of  saying  a  word  to  him  about  the 
matter  imtil  I  was  married,  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  separate 
me  from  Bianca.' 

*  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  you  appear  to  stand  a  very  fair  chance 
of  starvation,  if  everything  tiuns  out  according  to  your  wishes. 
And  pray  in  what  way  do  you  imagine  that  I  can  assist  you  towards 
this  desirable  end  ?  For  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  some 
reason  for  letting  me  into  your  secret.' 

Von  Rofienau  laughed  good-humouredly. 

*  You  form  conclusions  quickly,'  he  said.  *  Well,  I  will  confess 
to  you  that  I  have  thought  lately  that  you  might  be  of  great 
service  to  me  without  inconveniencing  yourself  much.  The  other 
day,  when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  introduce  me  to  your  sister, 
I  was  very  nearly  telling  her  all.  She  has  such  a  kind  covmtevi'Wi^^  % 
and  I  felt  sure  that  she  would  not  refuse  to  let  my  ^poot  "BK^xv^^ 
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kvisit  lier  sometimes.     The  old  Marcliese^  you  see,  would  have  no 
■objection  to  leavinff  his  daughter  for  hours  under  the  aire  of  an 
Eof^lish  lady ;  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  when  Miss  Jenkinson 
went  out  to  work  at  her  painting— I  might  come  in/ 

«  Fortunate  indeed  i%  it  for  you,'  I  said,  *  that  your  confidence 
in  the  kind  countenance  of  my  sister  Anne  did  not  carry  you  quite 
to  the  point  of  divulging  this  precious  sclieme  to  her.  I,  who 
know  her  pretty  well,  can  tell  you  exactly  the  course  she  would 
have  pursued  if  you  had.  Without  one  moment's  hegitation,  she 
would  have  found  out  the  address  of  the  young  lady's  father, 
liurried  off  thither,  and  told  him  all  ahout  it,  Anne  is  a 
thoroughly  good  creature ;  hut  she  has  little  sympathy  w^ith  love- 
luaking,  still  less  with  surreptitious  love-making,  and  she  would 
as  soon  think  of  accepting  the  part  you  are  so  good  as  to  assign  to 
her  as  of  forging  a  cheque.* 

He  sighed,  nnd  said  he  supposed,  then,  that  they  must  continue 
to  meet  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing;  but  that  it  was 
rather  unsatisfactory- 

*  It  says  something  for  your  ingenuity,  that  you  contrive  to 
liineet  at  all,"  I  remarked. 

"  '  Well^  yes,  there  are  considerable  difficulties,  because  the  old 
man's  movements  are  so  uncertain ;  and  there  is  some  risk  too,  for, 
as  you  heard  the  other  day,  we  have  been  seen  together.  Moreover 
I  have  been  obliged  to  tell  everything  to  my  servant  Johann,  who 
wayhiys  the  Marche^e's  housekeeper  at  market  in  the  mornings, 
anil  huds  ^mt  froru  her  when  and  where  I  can  have  an  opportunity 
ttf  meeting  Bianca.  I  would  ratlier  not  have  trusted  him  ;  but  I 
could  think  of  no  other  plan.' 

*At  any  rate,  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  selected 
some  more  retired  rendezvous  than  the  most  frequented  church  in 
Venice/ 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.     '  I  wish  you  would  suggest  one 

within  reacli,'  he  said.     '  There  are  no  retirt^d  places  in  this  acciused 

ktown.     But,  in  fact,  we  see  one  another  very  seldom.     Often  for 

"days  together  the  only  way  in  whicJi  1  can  get  a  glimpse  of  her  is 

by  loitering  about  in  my  boat  in  front  of  her  father^s  house,  and 

L  watching  till  slio  shows  herself  at  the  window.     We  are  in  her 

f  neighbourhood  now,  and  it  is  close  upon  the  hour  at  which  I  can 

generally  calculate  upon  her  appearing.     Would  you  mind  my 

making  a  short  detour  that  way  before  I  set  you  down  at  your 

hotel?' 

I        We  had  entered  the  Grand  Canal  while  von  Eosenau  had  been 

relating  his  love-tale,  and,  some  minutes  before,  he  had  lowei-ed  his 

sailj  and  taken  to  the  uari».     He  now  slewed  the  boat's  head  round 
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aliruptly,  and  we  &hot  into  a  dark  and  narrow  wat^r-way,  and  so, 
after  sundry  twistings  and  turnings,  arrived  before  a  grim,  time- 
wom  structure,  so  hemmed  in  by  the  siurounding  buildings  that 
it  seemed  as  if  no  ray  of  sungbiDO  could  ever  penetrate  within  its 
oralis. 

*That  is  the  Palazzo  Marinelli,'  said  my  companion.  'The 
greater  part  of  it  is  let  to  different  tenants.  The  family  has  long 
be^i  much  too  poor  to  inhabit  the  whole  of  it,  and  now  the  old 
roan  only  reserves  himself  four  rooms  on  the  tbird  floor.  Those 
are  the  windows,  in  tlie  far  comer ;  and  there— no  I — yes  I  there  is 
Bianca*' 

I  brought  my  eye-glass  to  bear  upon  the  point  indicated  just 
in  time  to  catch  sight  of  a  female  head,,  which  was  tlirust  out 
through  the  open  window  for  an  instant,  and  then  withdrawn  with 
great  celerity, 

*  Ah  1'  sighed  the  Count,  'it  is  you  who  have  driven  her  away. 
I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  she  would  be  fright-ened  at.  seeing 
a  stranger.  And  now  ghe  will  not  show  herself  againt  I  fear. 
Come;  I  will  take  you  home.  Confess  now — is  sbo  not  more 
beautiful  than  you  expected  ? ' 

*  My  dear  sir,  I  bad  hardly  time  to  see  whether  she  was  a  man 
or  a  woman ;  but  I  ara  quite  willin  ,,r  to  take  your  word  for  it  that 
there  never  was  anybody  Hko  her/ 

*If  you  would  like  to  wait  a  little  longer— bulf  ;in  liour  or  so 
— she  might  put  her  bead  out  again,'  said  the  young  man  wist- 
fully- 

*  Thank  you  very  much  ;  but  my  sister  will  be  wondering  wby 
I  do  not  come  to  take  her  down  to  the  table-d'hote.  And  besides, 
as  I  am  not  in  love  myself,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  saying 
that  I  want  my  dinner,' 

*  As  you  please/  answered  the  Count,  looking  the  least  bit  in 
the  world  affronted ;  and  bo  be  pulled  back  in  silence  to  the  steps  of 
the  hotel,  where  we  parted* 

I  don't  know  whether  von  Eosenau  felt  aggrieved  by  my  rather 
umgyropathetic  reception  of  his  confidence,  or  whether  he  thought 
Wit  tiaeless  to  discuss  his  projects  further  with  one  who  coidd  not  or 
woidd  not  assist  him  in  carrying  them  out;  but  although  we  con- 
■  tinued  to  meet  daily,  as  l^fore,  be  did  not  recur  to  the  interesting 
■aubjeet,  and  it  was  not  for  me  to  take  the  initiative  in  doing  so» 
Curiosity,  I  confess,  led  me  to  direct  my  gondolier  more  than  once 
to  the  narrow  canal  over  which  the  Palazzo  Marinelli  toweretl ;  and 
on  each  occasion  I  was  rewarded  by  descrying,  from  the  depths  of 
H  the  miniature  mouming-coRch  which   concealed  me,  the  failMwV 
H'Conut,  seated  in  ]m  boat  and  waiting  in  patient  fail\\A^^^^  w[\oN\\^t 
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Ritter  Toggenbiirg,  with  liis  eyes  fixed  upon  the  comer  windoT*1 
but  of  the  lady  I  could  see  do  sign,  I  was  rather  disappoiBted  af 
first,  as  day  after  day  went  by  and  my  young  friend  showed  no  dis- 
position to  break  the  silence  in  which  he  had  cliosen  to  wrap  him- 
self; for  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  ^'enice,  and  I  thouglit  it  would 
have  been  rather  amusing  to  watch  the  progress  of  this  incipient 
romance.  By  degi*cea,  however,  I  ce^ised  to  trouble  myself  abont 
it ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  had  other  things  to  think  of, 
in  the  shape  of  plans  for  the  summer^  m^  sister  Anne  ha\ing  by 
that  time  satisfied  heri?elf  that,  all  things  considered,  Titian*s 
^  Assumption '  was  a  little  too  much  for  her. 

It  was  Captain  Janovicz  who  informed  me  casually  one  evening 
that  von  Kosenau  was  going  away  in  a  few  days  on  leave,  and  that 
he  would  probably  be  absent  for  a  considerable  time, 

*  For  my  own  part,"*  remarked  my  informant,  ^  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  we  see  him  back  in  the  regiment  at  all.  He  was  only  sent 
to  us  as  a  sort  of  punishment  for  having  been  a  naughty  Ijov,  and 
I  suppose  now  he  will  be  forgiven,  and  restored  to  the  Inissars. 

*  So  much  for  undying  love,'  thinks  I  with  a  cynical  chuckle, 
*  If  there  is  any  gratitude  in  man,  that  young  fellow  ought  to  be 
showering  blessings  on  me  for  having  refused  to  hold  the  noose  for 
him  to  thrust  his  head  into/ 

Alas  I  I  knew  not  of  what  I  was  speaking.  I  had  not  yet  heard 
the  last  of  Herr  von  Eosenaii's  entanglement,  nor  was  I  destined 
to  escape  from  playing  my  part  in  it.  The  very  next  morning, 
aft-er  breakfast,  as  I  was  poring  over  a  map  of  Switzerland,  IMurray 
on  my  right  hand  and  Bradshaw  on  my  h?ft,  his  card  was  brought 
to  me,  together  with  an  urgent  request  that  I  would  sec  him 
immediately  and  alone;  and  before  I  Imd  had  time  to  send  a  reply, 
he  came  clattering  into  the  room,  trailing  his  sabre  behind  him, 
and  dropped  into  the  first  arm-chair  with  a  despairing  self-aban- 
donment which  shook  the  house  to  its  foundations. 
'  Mr.  Jenkinson,'  said  he,  '  1  am  a  ruined  man  ! ' 
I  answered  rather  drily  that  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  If 
I  must  confess  the  truth,  X  thought  he  had  come  to  borrow  money 
of  me. 

*  A  most  cruel  calamity  has  befallen  rae,'  he  went  on ;  *  and 
unless  you  will  consent  to  help  me  out  of  it^ ' 

'  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  delight^^d  to  do  anything  in  my  power,'  I 
interrupted  apprehensively  ;  '  but  I  am  afraid '  |M 

*  You  cannot  refuse  me  till  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  say. 
I  am  aware  that  I  have  no  claim  whatever  upon  your  kindness  j 
but  you  are  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  can  save  me,  and, 
whereas  the  happiness  of  my  whule  life  is  at  stake,  the  utmost  you 
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can  have  to  put  up  with  will  be  a  little  iBconvenience,  Now  I 
will  explain  myself  Id  as  few  words  as  possible,  because  I  have 
only  a  minute  to  spare*  In  fact,  I  ought  to  be  out  on  the  ramparts 
at  this  moment.  You  have  not  forgotten  what  T  told  you  about 
myself  and  the  Signorina  Marinelli,  and  bow  we  had  agreed  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  to  he  privately  married,  and 
to  escape  over  the  mountains  to  my  father's  house,  and  throw  our- 
i^lves  upon  his  mercy  ? ' 

<  I  don't  remember  your  having  mentioned  any  such  plan.' 
*No   matter — so   it  was.     Well,  everything  seemed    to  have 
fallen  out  most  fortimately  for  us.     I  found  out  some  time  ago 
that  the  Marchese  would  be  going  over  to  Padua  this  evening,  on 
business,  and  would  be  absent  at  least  one  whole  day,  and  I  imme- 
diately applied  for  my  leave  to  hegin  to-raorrow.     This  I  obtained 
at  once  through  my  father,  who  now  expects  me  to  be  with  him  in 
a  few  days,  and  little  knows  that  I  shall  not  come  alone,     Joliann 
and  the  oMarchese's  housekeeper  arranged  the  rest  between  them. 
I  was  to  meet  my  dear  Bianca  early  in  the  morning  on  the  Lido  ; 
thence  we  were  to  go  by  boat  to  Mestre,  where  a  carriage  was  to  be 
in  waiting  for  us ;  and  the  same  evening  w^e  were  to  be  married  by 
a  priest,  to  whom  I  have  given  due  notice,  at  a  place  called  Lon- 
garone.     And  so  we  should  have  gone  on,  across  the  Ampezzo  Pass 
homewards.     Now,  would  you  believe  that  all  has  been  defeated 
l»y  a  mere  freak  on  the  part  of  my  Colonel  ?     Only  this  morning, 
after  it  was  Equch  too  lute  to  make  any  alteration  in  our  plans,  he 
told  me  that  he  should  require  me  to  be  on  duty  all  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  and  that  my  leave  could  not  begin  until  the  next  day* 
h  it  not  maddening  ?    And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  have  no  means 
of  letting  Bianca  know  of  this,  for  I  dare  not  send  a  mest^age  to 
the  Palazzo,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  my  seeing  her  myself; 
and  of  course  she  will  go  to  the  Lido  to-morrow  morning,  and 
will    find   no   one   there.       Now,   my   dear   Mr.   Jenkinson— my 
good,  kind  friend — do  you  begin  to  see  what  I  want  you  to  do 
forme?* 

'  Not  in  the  very  least.' 

*No?  But  it  is  evident  enough.  Now  listen.  You  meet 
Bianca  to-morrow  morning,  you  explain  to  her  what  has  happened, 
yott  take  her  in  the  boat,  which  will  be  waiting  for  you,  to  Mestre  j 
you  proceed  in  the  travelling-carriage,  whieh  will  also  he  waiting 
for  you,  to  Longarone;  you  see  the  priest,  and  appoint  with  him 
the  following  evening ;  and  the  next  day  I  arrive,  and  you 

to  Venice.     la  that  clear  ? ' 
Tlie  volubility  with  which  this  programme  was  enunciated  «^<i 
took  away  my  breath  that  I  *icnvccly  realised  its  audacity. 
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*  You  will  not  refoge  ;  I  am  sure  you  will  not,*  gaid  th? 
Count,  rising  and  hooking  up  Lis  sword,  as  if  about  to  depart. 

*  Stop,  Btop  ! '  I  exclaiined.  '  You  don't  consider  what  you 
are  asking.  T  can't  elope  with  young  women  in  this  casual  sort  of 
way.  I  have  a  character — -and  a  sister.  How  am  I  to  explain  all 
this  to  my  sister,  I  should  like  to  know  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  make  any  excuse  you  can  think  of  to  hen  Now,  iMn 
Jenkinson,  you  know  there  cannot  be  any  real  diffienlty  in  that. 
You  consent,  then  ?  A  thongjind,  thousand  thanks  !  I  will  send 
you  a  few  more  instructions  by  letter  this  evenings  I  really  mus' 
njt  stay  any  longer  now.     Good-bye,' 

'  Stop !  Why  can't  yonr  servant  Johann  do  all  this  instead  ol 
me?' 

*  Because  he  is  on  duty  like  myself.     Good-bye/ 

'  Stop  I  Why  can't  you  postpone  your  fliglit  for  a  day  ?  I 
don't  so  much  mind  meeting  the  young  lady  and  telling  her  all 
about  it/ 

'Quite  out  of  the  question,  my  dear  sir.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  that  the  Marchese  may  return  from  Padua  tomorrow 
night,  and  what  should  we  do  then  ?  No,  no;  there  \^  no  help  for 
iL     Good-bye." 

'Stop!  "nil     Come  back!* 

But  it  wa,s  too  late.  j\ly  impetuous  visitor  was  down  the  stair- 
case and  away  before  I  had  descended  a  single  Jlight  in  pursuit, 
and  all  I  could  do  wai^  to  return  to  my  room  and  register  a  vow 
within  my  own  lieart  that  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
preposterous  scheme* 

Looking  back  upon  what  followed  across  the  interval  of  fifteen 
years,  I  find  tliat  I  can  really  give  no  satisfactory  reason  for  my 
having  failed  to  adhere  to  this  wise  resolution,  I  had  no  parti- 
cular feeling  of  friendship  for  von  Eosenau ;  I  did  not  care  two 
straws  about  the  Signorina  Bianca,  whom  I  had  never  seen ;  and 
certainly  I  am  not^  nor  ever  was,  the  sort  of  person  who  love-s 
romantic  adventures  for  their  own  sake.  Perhaps  it  was  good 
nature,  perhaps  it  was  only  an  indolent  shrinking  from  dis- 
obliging  anybody,  that  inflnenced  me — it  does  not  mnch  matter 
now.  Whatever  the  cause  of  my  yielding  may  have  lieen,  I  did 
yield.  I  prefer  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  doubts  and  hesitations 
which  l>e8et  me  for  the  remainder  of  t!ie  day ;  the  arrival,  towards 
evening,of  the  piteous  note  from  von  Eosenau  which  finallyovercame 
my  weak  resist^ince  to  his  will ;  and  the  series  of  circumstantial 
false  statements  (I  blush  when  I  think  of  them)  by  means  of 
which  I  accounted  to  my  sister  for  my  proposed  sudden  departure. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  very  early  on  the  following  morning,  then 
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might  have  been  seen,  pacing  upland  down  the  shore  on  the  seaward 
side  of  the  Lido,  and  peering  anxiously  about  him  through  an  eye- 
glass, as  if  in  search  of  somebody  or  something,  the  figure  of  a  tall 
spare  Englishman,  clad  in  a  complete  suit  of  shepherd's  tartan, 
>rith  a  wide-awake  on  his  head,  a  leather  bag  slung  by  a  strap 
across  his  shoulder,  and  a  light  coat  over  his  arm.  Myself,  in 
point  of  fact,  in  the  travelling  costume  of  the  epoch. 

I  was  kept  waiting  a  long  time — ^longer  than  I  liked ;  for,  as 
may  be  supposed,  I  was  most  anxious  to  be  well  away  from  Venice 
before  the  rest  as  the  world  was  up  and  about ;  but  at  length  there 
appeared,  round  the  comer  of  a  long  white  wall  which  skirted  the 
beach,  a  little  lady  thickly  veiled,  who,  on  catching  sight  of  me, 
whisked  round,  and  incontinently  vanished.  This  was  so  evidently 
the  {iEiir  Bianca  that  I  followed  her  without  hesitation,  and  almost 
ran  into  her  arms  as  I  swung  round  the  angle  of  the  wall  behind 
which  she  had  retreated.  She  gave  a  great  start,  stared  at  me,  for 
an  instant,  like  a  startled  fawn,  and  then  took  to  her  heels  and 
fled.  It  was  rather  ridiculous ;  but  there  was  nothing  for  me  to 
do  hut  to  give  chase.  My  legs  are  long,  and  I  had  soon  headed 
her  round. 

'I  presume  that  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  the  Signorina 
Marinelli  ? '  I  panted,  in  French,  as  I  faced  her,  hat  in  hand. 

She  answered  me  by  a  piercing  shriek  which  left  no  room  for 
douht  as  to  her  identity. 

'  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  don't  do  that  1 '  I  entreated,  in  an 
agony.  '  You  will  alarm  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  ruin  us 
both.  Believe  me,  I  am  only  here  as  your  friend,  and  very  much 
against  my  own  wishes.  I  have  come  on  the  part  of  Count 
Albrecht  von  Eosenau,  who  is  unable  to  come  himself,  be- 
cause  '* 

Here  she  opened  her  mouth  with  so  manifest  an  intention  of 
raising  another  resounding  screech  that  I  became  desperate,  and 
seized  her  by  the  wrists  in  my  anxiety.  '  Sgridi  ancora  una  volta,' 
says  I,  in  the  purest  lingua  Toscana ;  *  e  la  lascero  qui — to  get  out 
of  this  mess  as  best  you  can — cosi  sicuro  che  il  mio  nome  6  Jen- 
kinsono  I ' 

To  my  great  relief,  she  began  to  laugh.  Immediately  after- 
wards, however,  she  sat  down  on  the  shingle,  and  began  to  cry. 
It  was  too  vexatious :  what  on  earth  was  I  to  do  ? 

*  Do  you  understand  English  ?  '  I  asked  despairingly. 
She  shook  her  head,  but  sobbed  out  that  she  spoke  French  ;  so 
I  proceeded  to  address  her  in  that  language. 

^  Signorina,  if  you  do  not  get  up,  and  control  your  emotion^  I 
will  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences.    We  ax^  «\xttway^fc^ 
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bj  dangers  of  the  most — compromising  description ;  and  every 
moment  of  delay  must  add  to  them.  I  know  that  the  officers 
often  come  out  here  to  bathe  in  the  morning— so  do  many  of  tl^H 
Engflish  people  from  Danielli*s.  If  we  are  discovered  together  thei^^ 
will  be  such  a  scandal  as  never  was,  and  you  will  moat  assuredly 
not  become  Countess  vou  Eosenau.  Think  of  that,  and  it  will 
brace  your  nerves*  Wliat  you  have  to  do  is  to  come  directly  with 
me  to  the  boat  which  is  all  ready  to  take  us  to  Mestre,     Allow  me 

,    to  carry  your  hand-bag.' 

\  Not  a  bit  of  it  I     The  Signoriiia  refused  to  stir, 

I  *  What  is  it  ?     Where  is  Alberto  ?     \^lmt  has  happened  ? '  sh 

cried.     '  You  have  told  me  nothing.' 

*  Well  then,  I  will  explain,"  I  answered  impatiently.   And  I  eJ 
plained  accordingly. 

But,  dear  me,  what  a  fuss  she  did  make  over  it  all  I  One  would 
have  supposed,  to  hear  her,  that  T  had  planned  this  unfortunate 
complication  for  my  own  pleasure,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  been 
playing  the  part  of  a  suppliant  instead  of  that  of  a  sorely-tried 
benefactx^r.  First  slie  was  so  kind  as  to  set  me  down  as  an  impos- 
tor, and  was  only  convinced  of  my  honesty  when  I  showed  her  a 
letter  in  the  l)eloved  Allx?rto*s  handwriting.  Then  she  declared 
that  she  could  not  possibly  go  off  with  a  total  stranger.  Then  she 
discovered  that,  upon  further  consideration,  i^he  could  not  abandon 
p3or  dear  papa  in  his  old  age.  And  so  forth^  and  so  forth,  witli  a 
running  accompaniment  of  tears  and  sobs.  Of  eom'^e  she  consented 
at  last  to  enter  the  boat ;  but  I  was  so  exasperated  by  her  silly 
behaviour  that  I  w^ould  not  speak  to  her,  and  had  really  scarcely 
noticed  whether  she  was  pretty  or  plain  till  we  were  more  than  half 
way  to  Mestre.  But  when  wo  had  hoisted  our  sail,  and  were  run- 
ning before  a  '^ivd  fresh  breeze  towards  the  laud,  aud  our  four  men 
had  shipped  their  oars  and  were  chattering  and  laughing  under 
their  breath  in  the  bows,  and  the  first  perils  of  our  enterprise 
seemed  to  have  l>een  safely  surmounted,  my  equanimity  began  to 
return  to  me,  and  I  stole  a  glance  at  the  partner  of  my  flight,  who 
had  lifted  her  veil,  and  showed  a  pretty,  round,  childish  face,  with 
a  clear,  brown  compkxion,  and  a  pair  of  the  most  splendid  dark 
eyes  it  has  ever  l)een  my  good  fortime  to  Ijehold.  Tliere  were  noH 
tears  in  them  now  ;  Imt  a  certain  half-frightened»  half-mischievous 
light  instead,  as  if  she  rather  enjoyed  the  adventure,  in  spite  of  its 
inauspicious  opening,  A  very  little  encouragement  induced  her 
to  enter  into  conversation,  and  ere  long  she  was  prattling  away  as 
unrestrainedly  as  if  we  had  been  friends  all  our  lives.  She  a.sked 
me  a  great  many  questions.     What  was  I  doing  in  Venice  ?     Had 

I  known  Alljertoiong  ?  Wai?  I  's&i'^  fond  of  him  ?  Did  I  think  tha  t 
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Re  old  Count  ViDii  Rosenau  would  be  sej"^  angry  when  he  heard  of  fl 
■lis  son's  marriage  ?  I  answered  her  as  best  I  could,  feeling  very  ■ 
korry  for  the  poor  little  sord,  who  evidently  did  not  in  the  least 
■dise  the  serious  nature  of  the  step  which  she  was  about  to  take ; 
RBB  fihe  grew  more  and  more  communicative.  Jn  the  course  of  ii 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  had  been  put  in  possession  of  all  the  chief 
incidents  of  her  uneventful  life. 

I  had  heard  how  she  had  lost  her  mother  when  she  was  still  an 
infant ;  how  she  had  been  educated  partly  by  two  maiden  aunts, 
ptirtly  in  a  convent  at  Verona  ;  how  she  had  latterly  led  a  life  of  ■ 
almost  complete  seclusion  in  the  old  Venetian  palace  ;  how  she  had  \ 
first  met  Alberto  ;  and  how,  after  many  doubts  and  misgivings,  she 
had  finally  been  prevailed  upon  to  sacrifice  all  for  his  sake,  and  to 
leave  her  father,  who,  stem,  severe,  and  suspicious,  though  he 
had  always  been  generous  to  her,  had  tried  to  give  her  such 
«mall  pleasnrejs  as  his  means  and  habits  would  permit.  8he  had  a 
likeness  of  him  with  her,  she  said — perhaps  I  might  like  to  see  it. 
She  dived  into  her  travelUng-l>ag,  as  she  spoke,  and  produced  from 
thence  a  full-length  photograph  of  a  tali,  well-built  gentleman  of 
8ixty,  or  thereabouts,  whose  grey  hair,  black  mon&tache,  and  intent, 
downing  gaze  made  up  an  ensemble  more  striking  than  attrac- 

tife. 

* 

*  Is  he  not  handsome — poor  papa  ?  '  she  asked, 
I  said  the  Marchese  was  certainly  a  very  fine-looking  man,  and 
inwardly  thanked  my  stars  that  he  was  safely  at  Padua ;  for  look- 
ing at  the  breadth  of  his  chest,  the  length  of  his  arm,  and  the  some- 
what forbidding  cast  of  bis  features,  I  could  not  help  perceiving 
that  poor  papa  was  precisely  one  of  those  pei*sons  with  whom  a  pru- 
dent man  prefers  to  keep  fnends  than  to  quarreL 

And  so,  by  the  time  that  we  reached  Mestre,  we  bad  become 
qiiite  friendly  and  intimate,  and  bad  half  forgotten,  I  think,  the 
rtdation  in  which  we  stood  towards  one  another.     We  had 
an  awkward  moment  when  we  left  the  boat  and  entered  oiu- 
[travelling-carriage ;  for  I  need  scarcely  say  that  both  the  boatmen 
■  ind  the  grinning  vetturino  took  me  for  the  bridegroom,  whose 
^place  I  temporarily  occupied,  and  they  were  pleased  to  bt*  facetious 
,  a  manner  which  was  very  embarrassing  to  me,  but  which  I  could 
,  Tery  well  check.     Moreover,  I  felt  compelled  so  far  to  sustain 
ramimed  character  as  to  be  specially  generous  in  tlie  matter  of 
africofia  mrtno  to  those  four  jolly  watermen,  and,  for  the  first  few 
■ntfles  af  otir  drive,  I  coold  not  help  remembering  tliis  circumstance   ■ 
Iritb  some  regret,  and  wondering  whether  it  would  occur  to  von  I 
■BogfiDaii  to  reimburse  me, 
I      Probably  our  eoachmnn  thought  tl\at,  having  a  ruwix^a'^'  cow^^ 


to  drive  J  lie  ouf^ht  to  make  sotiic  preienco  at  lea^;!  of  feiirinfif  pur- 
suit ;  for  he  set  off  at  sueli  a  furiuus  piieetlmt  our  four  half-starvt^l 
lionses  were  soon  beat,  and  we  had  to  perform  the  remainder  of  the 
long,  hot,  dusty  journey  at  a  focjfs  pace.  I  have  forgotten  how 
we  made  the  time  pays.  I  think  we  slept  a  good  deal,  I  know 
we  were  both  very  tired,  and  a  trifle  cross,  when,  in  the  evening 
we  reached  Longarone,  a  small,  poverty-stricken  village,  on  the 
verge  of  that  Dolomite  region  which,  in  these  latter  days,  has 
become  so  frequented  by  summer  tourists. 

Tourists  usually  leave  in  their  wake  some  of  the  advantages  as 
well  as  the  drawbacks  of  civilisation  \  and  probably  there  is  bow  u 
respectable  hotel  at  Longarone*  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  I  may 
say,  without  risk  of  lading  myself  open  to  an  action  for  slander, 
that  a  more  filthy  den  than  the  osteria  before  which  my  charge 
and  I  alightefl  no  imagination,  however  disordered,  could  con- 
ceive. It  was  a  vast,  dismal  building  whicli  had  doubtless  l:)een 
the  palace  of  some  rich  citizen  of  the  Republic  in  days  of  yore, 
but  which  had  now  fallen  into  a  dishonoiued  old  age.  Its  windows 
and  outside  shutters  were  tightly  closed,  and  had  been  so,  ap- 
parently, from  time  immemorial ;  a  vile  smell  of  rancid  oil  and 
garlic  pervaded  it  in  every  part ;  the  com  ices  of  its  huge,  Imre 
rooms  were  festooned  with  blackened  cobwebs ;  and  the  dust  and 
dirt  of  ages  had  lx?en  suffered  to  accumulate  upon  the  stone  fltxirs 
of  it8  corridors.  The  Signorina  tucked  up  her  petticoats  as  she 
picked  her  way  along  tlie  passages  to  her  bedroom,  while  I  re- 
mained liehind  to  order  dinner  of  the  sulky,  black-browed  padrona, 
to  whom  I  had  already  had  to  explain  that  my  companion  and  I 
were  not  man  and  wife,  and  who,  I  fear,  had  consequently  con- 
ceived no  very  high  opinion  of  us.  Happily  the  priest  had  already 
been  warned  by  telegi-am  that  his  service  would  not  lie  required 
until  the  morrow ;  so  I  was  spared  the  nuisance  of  an  interview 
with  him. 

After  a  time  we  sat  down  to  our  tke-ii'tite  dinner.  Such  a 
dinner  1  Even  after  the  lapse  of  all  these  years  I  am  unable  to 
think  of  it  without  a  shudder.  Half  famished  thongli  we  were, 
we  could  not  do  nuich  more  than  look  at  the  greater  pail  of  the 
dishes  which  were  set  before  us  ;  anfl  the  climax  was  reached  when 
we  were  served  with  an  astonishing  ccnnjiotr^  made  up,  so  far  as  I 
was  able  to  judge,  of  equal  proportions  of  preserved  plums  and 
mustard,  to  which  vinegar  and  sugar  had  Ini^en  superadded.  Both 
the  Signoriua  and  I  partook  of  this  liorrible  mixture,  for  it  really 
Itjoked  as  if  it  might  be  rather  nice ;  and  when,  after  the  first 
moutliful,  each  of  us  looked  up,  and  saw  the  other's  face  of  agony 
and  alarm,  we  burst  into  a  simultaneous  peal  of  laughten     l^p  to 
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that  moment  we  hJLd  been  very  solemn  and  depj*essed ;  but  the 
laugh  did  us  good,  and  sent  us  to  bed  in  somewhat  better  spirits  ; 
and  the  malignant  compote  at  least  did  us  the  service  of  eflFectually 
banishing  our  appetite. 

I  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  the  horrors  of  the  night.  Mosquitoes, 
and  other  insects,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  we  English 
seldom  mention,  save  under  a  modest  pseudonym,  worked  their 
wicked  will  upon  me  till  daybreak  set  me  free ;  and  I  presume 
that  the  fair  Bianca  was  no  better  off ;  for  when  the  breakfast 
hour  arrived,  I  received  a  message  from  her  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  unable  to  leave  her  room. 

I  was  sitting  over  my  dreary  little  repast,  wondering  how  I 
should  get  through  the  day,  and  speculating  upon  the  possibility 
of  my  release  before  night- fall,  and  I  had  just  concluded  that  I 
must  make  up  my  mind  to  face  another  night  with  the  mosquitoes 
and  their  hardy  allies,  when,  to  my  great  joy,  a  slatternly  serving - 
maid  came  lolloping  into  the  room,  and  announced  that  a  gentle- 
man styling  himself  *  II  Conte  di  Rosenau '  had  arrived  and  de- 
manded to  see  me  instantly.  Here  was  a  piece  of  unlooked-for 
good  fortune  !  I  jumped  up,  and  flew  to  the  dooF  to  receive  my 
friend,  whose  footsteps  I  already  heard  on  the  threshold. 

'  My  dear,  good  soul  I '  I  cried,  *  this  is  too  delightful  I     How 

did  you  manage ' 

The  remainder  of  my  sentence  died  away  upon  my  lips ;  for 
alas!  it  was  not  the  missing  Alberto  whom  I  had  nearly  embraced, 
but  a  stout,  red-faced,  white-moustached  gentleman,  who  was  in  a 
violent  passion,  judging  by  the  terrific  salute  of  Teutonic  ex- 
pletives with  which  he  greeted  my  advance.  Then  he,  too,  desisted 
as  suddenly  as  I  had  done,  and  we  both  fell  back  a  few  paces,  and 
J^tared  at  one  another  blankly.  The  new  comer  was  the  first  to 
recover  himself. 

'  Tliis  is  some  accursed  mistake,'  said  he,  in  German. 
'Evidently,' said  I. 

*  But  they  told  me  that  you  and  an  Italian  young  lady  were 
the  only  strangers  in  the  house.' 

*  Well,  sir,'  I  said,  *  I  can't  help  it  if  we  are.  The  house  is 
not  of  a  kind  likely  to  attract  strangers ;  and  I  assure  you  that,  if 
I  could  consult  my  own  wishes,  the  number  of  the  guests  would 
soon  be  reduced  by  one.' 

He  appeared  to  be  a  very  choleric  old  person.  'Sir,'  said 
he,  '  you  seem  disposed  to  carry  things  off  with  a  high  hand ; 
but  I  suspect  that  you  know  more  than  you  choose  to  reveal. 
Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  lady  who  is  staying 
here.' 
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^  I  think  you  are  f(»gettiiig  yourseU^^  I  answered,  with  dignity. 
'  I  must  decline  to  gratify  your  curiosity.* 

He  stuck  his  arms  akimbo,  and  planted  himself  directly  in 
front  of  me,  frowning  ominously.  '  Let  us  waste  no  more  words, 
he  said.  ^  If  I  have  made  a  mistake,  I  shall  be  ready  to  offer  you 
a  full  apology.  If  not — but  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  am 
Lieutenant-General  Grraf  von  fiosenau,  at  your  service,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  my  son,  Graf  Albreeht  von  Eosenau,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  his  Imperial  and  Boyal  Majesty's  99th  Croat  regiment, 
has  made  a  runaway  match  with  a  certain  Signorina  Bianca 
Marinelli  of  Venice.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  me  your  word  of 
honour  as  a  gentleman  and  an  Englishman  that  you  are  not  privy 
to  this  affair  ?  ' 

At  these  terrible  words  I  felt  my  blood  run  cold.  I  may  have 
lost  my  presence  of  mind ;  but  I  don't  know  how  I  could  have 
got  out  of  the  dilemma  even  if  I  had  preserved  it. 

'  Your  son  has  not  yet  arrived,'  I  stammered. 

He  pounced  upon  me  like  a  cat  upon  a  mouse,  and  gripped 
both  my  arms  above  the  elbow.  '  Is  he  married  ? '  he  hissed,  with 
his  red  nose  a  couple  of  inches  from  mine. 

'  Xo,'  I  answered,  'he  is  not.  Perhaps  I  had  better  say  at  once 
that  if  you  use  personal  violence  I  shall  defend  myself  in  spite  of 
your  age.' 

Upon  this  he  was  kind  enough  to  relax  his  hold. 

'  And  pray,  sir,'  he  resumed,  in  a  somewhat  more  temperate 
tone,  after  a  short  period  of  reflection, '  what  have  you  to  do  with 
all  this?' 

'  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  your  questions,  Herr  Graf,'  I  re- 
plied ;  '  but,  as  things  have  turned  out,  I  have  no  special  objection 
to  doing  so.  Out  of  pure  good  nature  to  your  son,  who  was  detained 
Ijy  duty  in  Venice  at  the  last  moment,  I  consented  to  bring  the 
Signorina  Marinelli  here  yesterday,  and  to  await  his  arrival,  which 
I  am  now  expecting.'    . 

'  So  you  ran  away  with  the  girl,  instead  of  Albreeht,  did  you  ? 
Ho,  ho,  ho  I' 

I  had  seldom  heard  a  more  grating  or  disagreeable  laugh. 

*  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort,'  I  answered  tartly.  '  I  simply 
undertook  to  see  her  safely  through  the  first  stage  of  her  journey.' 

*  And  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  back,  I  ima- 
gine ;  for  as  for  my  rascal  of  a  boy,  I  mean  to  take  him  off  home 
with  me  as  soon  as  he  arrives  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  providing  myself  with  a  danghter-in-law  in  the  course 
of  the  day.' 

I  began  to  feel  not  a  little  alarmed,     *  You  cannot  have  the 
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tality  to  leave  me  here    with  a  young   wointLn  wham    I   am 
'arcely  so  much  as  aequainted  with  on  my  hands  I  *  I  ejaculated, 
lajf  involuDtarily.     *  What  in  the  world  shonhl  I  do  ?  ' 

The  old  gentleman  ^^ave  vent  to  a  malevolent  chuckle.  '  I'pou 
my  word,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I  can  only  see  one  course  open  to  you  as 
a  man  of  honour-     You  must  marry  her  yourself,' 

At  this  I  fairly  lotit  all  patience,  and  ^ave  the  Graf  my  opinion 
nf  his  conduct  in  terms  the  plainnei^s  of  which  left  nothin<j;  to  he 
desired.  I  included  liim,  his  sou,  and  the  entire  German  people  iu 
<ne  sweeping  anathema.  Xo  EnglisbraaUj  I  said,,  would  have  heen 
capable  of  either  insulting  an  innocent  lady,  or  of  so  hajsiely  learing 
lurch  one  whose  only  fault  had  been  a  too  j^eat  readiness  to 
ce  \\\<^  own  convenience  to  tlie  intereMs  of  otht-ri;.  ]\Iy  indig- 
nation lent  me  a  flow  of  words  such  as  I  should  ne\er  have  l>een 
.aUe  to  command  in  calmer  moments  ;  and  I  daresay  I  ^^hould  have 
continued  in  the  same  strain  for  an  indefinite  time,  had  I  not  Ijeen 
summarily  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  a  third  persuu. 

There  was  no  oaiasion  for  this  last  iotriider  to  announce  him- 
)%IC,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  the  Marchese  Marinelh-  I  had  at 
once  recognised  the  oriu^inal  of  the  Sign< jrina's  photogniph,  and  I 
perceived  that  I  was  now  iu  abiut  a,s  uncomfortahlo  a  position  as 
my  bitterest  enemy  could  have  desired  for  me*  The  German  old 
gentleman  had  been  very  angry  at  the  outset ;  but  his  wrath,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Italian,  was  as  a  breeze  to  a  hiurrieaue, 
Tlie  Harcbese  was  literally  quivering  from  head  to  foot  with  con- 
centrated fury.  His  face  was  deadly  white,  his  strongly- marked 
ff^atures  twitched  convulsively,  hLs  eyes  blazed  like  those  of  a  wild 
aaimaL  Having  statt^d  his  identity  iu  the  numuer  already  referred 
Hhe  made  two  strides  tow^ards  the  table  by  which  I  was  seated, 
aad  sto<jd  glaring  at  me  as  though  he  would  have  sprung  at  my 
throat.  1  thtaight  it  might  avert  consequences  which  we  should 
hjth  riftcrward-s  deplore  if  I  were  to  place  the  table  between  us; 
'tnd  I  did  so  witliout  loss  of  time.  From  the  other  side  of  that 
bmer  I  adjured  my  visitor  to  keep  fool,  pledging  him  my  word, 
in  ibe  same  breath,  that  there  was  no  harm  done  as  yet. 

*Xo  harm!'  he  repeated,  in  a  strident  shout  that  echoed 
through  the  bare  room.  *  Dog  I  Villain  !  You  ensnare  my 
,ikii|jhler*ij  affections-^you  entice  her  away  from  her  father's  house 
•you  co%*er  my  family  with  eternal  disgrace — and  then  you  dare 
tell  me  there  is  no  harm  done  I  Wait  a  little,  and  you  shall  see 
at  there  will  be  harm  enough  fur  you,  IVIarry  lit^r  you  must, 
ince  you  have  ruined  her  \  but  you  shall  die  for  it  the  next  day  ! 
t  is  I — ^I,  Ludovico  MarinelH — who  swear  it  I ' 

I  am  aware  that  1  do  but  scant  justice  to  the  MatcVv^iafe^A  m- 


i  mi  table  style,  The  alx>ve  sentences  muiit  be  imagined  as  hurled 
forth  in  a  series  of  yells,  with  a  pant  between  each  of  them.  As  a 
raelodram:itic  actor^  t!)irf  terrilie  Marinelh  wonkl,  I  am  surCj  have 
risen  to  tlie  first  rank  in  his  profession. 

'Signore,'  I  said, '  jou  are  imder  a  misapprehension.  I  have 
•ensnared  nobfxly'ii  affection^*,  and  I  am  entii'ely  guiltless  of  all  the 
crimes  which  you  are  pleased  to  attribute  to  me.' 

'  What  ?  Are  you  not,  then,  the  hound  who  bears  the  vile  and 
dishonoured  name  of  von  Eosenaii  ?' 

'  I  am  not,  I  l)ear  the  less  distinf^^uished,  but,  I  hope,  equally 
respectidile  patronymic  of  Jeukinson.' 

But  my  moilest  didclaimer  passetl  unheeded,  for  now  another 
combatant  had  thrown  himself  into  the  fray. 

*Yile  and  dislionoured  name!  \o  one  shall  permit  himself 
such  language  in  my  presence.  I  am  Lieutenant-tTeneral  Graf  \'Q^ 
Roseoau,  sir,  and  you  ehall  answer  to  me  for  your  words.'  fl 

The  Herr  Grafs  knowledjLife  of  Italian  was  somewhat  limited ; 
but,  such  a^  it  was,  it  bad  enabled  him  to  catch  the  sense  of  the 
stigma  cast  upon  his  family,  and  now  he  was  upon  his  feet,  red  and 
gobbling,  like  a  turkey-cock,  and  prepared  to  do  battle  with  a 
hundred  irate  Venetians,  if  nee^l  were. 

The  Marchese  stared  at  him  in  blank  amazement,  '  You ! '  he 
ejacidated — '  You  von  Eoscnau  1  It  is  incredible — preposterous. 
Why,  you  are  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather,' 

'Not  old  enough  to  be  in  my  dotiige— as  I  shoidd  be,  if  I  per- 
mitted my  son  to  marry  a  beggarly  Italian— nor  too  old  to  punish 
impertinence  as  it  deserves,*  retorted  tlie  Graf. 

'  Your  son  ?  You  are  the  father  then  ?  It  is  all  the  fianie  to 
me,  I  will  fight  you  both.  But  the  marriage  shall  take  plac4* 
first.' 

'It  i^hall  not,' 

'Itbhali; 

'  Insolent  slave  of  an  Italian,  I  will  make  you  eat  your 
words ! ' 

*  Triple  brute  of  a  German,  I  spit  upon  you!* 

*  Silence,  sir  ! ' 
'Silence  yourself!  * 

During  this  animated  dialogue  I  sat  apart,  softly  rubbing  my 
hands.  What  a  happy  dispensation  it  would  be,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  if  these  two  old  madmen  were  to  exterminate  one  another, 
like  the  Kilkenny  cats  !  Anyhow  their  attention  was  effectually 
diverted  from  my  humble  person,  and  that  waa  something  to  be 
thankful  for. 

Never  before  had  X  been  privileged  to  listen  to  so  rich  a  Voca* 
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bulary  of  vituperation.  Each  dispniftiit  had  expre.^sed  himself, 
after  the  first  few  words,  in  liis  own  Language,  and  between  them 
thej  were  now  making  hubbub  enough  to  bring  the  old  house  down 
about  their  e-ars*  lip  came  the  padrona  to  see  the  fun  ;  up  came 
her  fat  husband,  in  his  slurt-slee%'es  and  slippers  ;  and  her  long- 
legged  sons,  and  her  touzle-headed  daughters,  and  the  maid-servant, 
and  the  cook,  and  the  ostler — ^the  whole  establish ment,  in  fact, 

I  collected  at  the  open  folding-doors,  and  watched  with  delight  the 
progress  of  this  battle  of  words.  Last  of  all,  a  poor  little  trembling 
%ure,  with  pale  face  and  eyes  big  witli  fright,  crept  in,  and  stood, 
hand  on  heiu-t,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  group,  I  wlippc^d  to  her 
L  side,  and  offered  her  a  chair,  but  she  neither  answered  me  nor 
B  noticed  my  presence.  She  was  staring  at  her  father  as  a  bird 
stares  at  a  snake,  and  seemed  unable  to  realise  anything  except  the 
terrible  fact  that  he  had  followed  and  found  her. 

Presently  the  old  man  wheeled  round,  and  became  aware  of  his 
daughter. 

*  Unhappy  girl  I*  he  exclaimed,  *  what  is  this  that  you  have 
done?' 

I  greatly  fear  that  the  Marchese's  paternal  corrections  must  J 
have  sometimes  taken  a  more  priictical  shape  than  mere  verbal  up-  1 
hraidings ;  for  poor  Bianca  shrank  back,  throwing  up  one  arm,  as 
if  to  shield  her  face,  and,  with  a  wild  cry  of 'Alberto  !  Come  to 
me!'  fell  into  the  arms  of  that  tardy  iover,  who  at  this  appro- 
priate moment  had  made  his  appeaiance,  unobserved,  upon  the 
soene. 

The  polyglot  disturbance  that  ensued  ])affle8  all  description. 
bdeed,  I  should  be  puzzled  to  say  exactly  what  took  place,  or  af ler   j 
how  many  commands,  defiances,  threats,  protestations,  insults,  and    ' 
eiplanations^  a  semblance  of  peace  was  finally  restored.     I   only 
tnow  that,  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  three  of  lis  were   1 
sitting  by  the  open  window,  in  a  softened  and  subdued   frame  of 
mind,  considerately  turning  our  backs  upon  the  other  two,  who 
were  bidding  one  another  farewell  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 
It  waa  the  faithless  Johann,  as  I  gathered,  who  was  responsible 
for  this  catastrophe.     His  heart,  it  appeared,  had  failed  him  when 
he  had  discovered  that  nothing  less  than  a  boniVlide  marriage  was 
to  be  the  outcome  of  the  meetings  be  had  shown  so  much  skill  in 
contriving,  and  full  of  penitence  and  alarm,  he  had  written  to  his 
old  master,  divulging  the  whole  project.     It  so  happened  that  a 
recent  storm  in  the  mountains  had  intermpted  telegraphic  com- 
munication, for  the  time,  between  Austria  and  Venice,  and  the  only 
course  that  had  seemed  open  to  Herr  von  Kosenau  was  to  start 
post -baste  for  the  latter  place,  where,  indeed,  lie  woxild  liavi:  tkxxvsei. 
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a  day  too  late,  had  not  Albrecht's  Colonrl  seen  fit  to  postpone  his 
leave.  In  this  latter  circumstance  also  the  hand  of  Johano  seemed 
discernible.  As  for  the  Marchese,  I  suppose  he'inust  have  retunied 
rather  sooner  than  liad  l^een  expected  from  Padua,  and  finding  Mb 
daTif^ht^r  gone,  must  have  extorted  the  truth  from  his  housekeeper. 
He  did  not  volunteer  any  explanation  of  Ms  presence,  nor  were  any 
of  us  bold  enough  to  question  him. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  have  no  very  clear  recollection  of  how 
an  nnderstanding  was  arrived  at,  and  bloodshed  averted  and  the 
padrona  and  her  satellites  hustled  downstair.-?  again.  Perhaps  I 
may  have  had  some  share  in  the  work  of  pacification.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  when  once  the  exasperated  parents  had  discovered  that  they 
botli  really  wanted  the  same  thing— namely,  to  recover  possession 
of  their  respective  offi^pring,  to  go  Iiorae,  and  never  meet  one 
another  again— a  species  of  truce  was  soon  agreed  upon  lietween 
tbem  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  two  lovers,  who  all  this 
time  were  locked  in  one  another's  arras,  in  f  he  prettiest  attitude  in 
the  world,  vowing  loudly  that  nothing  should  ever  part  tbem. 

How  often  since  the  world  began  have  sucli  vows  been  made 
and  broken — ^broken,  not  willingly  but  of  necessity— broken  and 
mourned  over,  and,  in  due  course  of  time,  forgotten  !  I  looked  at 
the  Marchesa  di  San  Silvestro  the  other  night,  as  she  sailed  up 
the  room  in  her  lace  and  diamonds,  with  lier  fat  little  husband 
toddling  after  her^  and  wondered  wb ether,  in  these  days  of  her 
magnificencej  she  ever  gave  a  thought  to  her  lost  Alberto — Alberto, 
who  has  been  married  himself  this  many  a  long  day,  and  has  suo 
ceeded  to  his  father's  estates ,  and  lias  a  numerous  family,  I  am 
told*  At  all  events,  she  was  unhappy  enough  over  parting  with  him 
at  the  time.  The  two  old  gentlemen  who,  as  holders  of  the  purse- 
strings,  knew  that  they  were  completely  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  could  afford  to  he  generous,  showed  some  kindliness  of  feeling 
at  the  last.  They  allowed  the  pi>or  lovers  an  im interrupted  half 
bom*  in  which  to  bid  one  another  adieu  for  ever^  and  abstained 
from  any  needless  harshness  in  making  their  decision  known. 
When  the  time  was  up,  two  travelling-caniages  were  seen  waiting 
at  the  door.  Count  von  Rosenan  pushed  his  son  before  him  into 
the  first;  the  Marchese  assisted  the  half-fainling  Bianca  into  the 
second  :  the  vetturini  cracked  their  whips,  and  presently  both 
vehicles  were  rolling  away,  the  one  towards  the  north,  the  other 
towards  the  south.  T  suppose  the  young  people  had  been  pro* 
raising  to  remain  faithful  to  one  another  until  some  happier  future 
time  should  permit  of  their  union,  for  at  the  last  moment  Albrecht 
thrust  his  head  out  of  the  carriage  window,  and,  waving  his  hand, 
cried,  '  A  riA-ederci !  *     I  don't  know  whether  they  ever  met  again. 
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The  whole  scene,  I  confess,  had  affected  me  a  good  deal,  in 

spite  of  some  of  the  absurdities  by  which  it  had  been  marked ;  and 

it  was  not  until  I  had  been  alone  for  some  time,  and  silence  had 

once  more  fallen  upon  the  Longarone  osteria,  that  I  awoke  to  the 

&ct,  that  it  was  my  carriage  which  the  Marchese  Marinelli  had 

calmly  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  and  that  there  was  no  visible 

means  of  my  getting  back  to  Venice  that  day.     Great  was  my 

anger  and  great  my  dismay  when  the  ostler  announced  this  news 

to  me,  with  a  broad  grin,  in  reply  to  my  order  to  put  the  horses  to 

without  delay. 

*  But  the  Marchese  himself — how  did  he  get  here  ?'  I  in- 
quired. 

'  Oh,  he  came  by  the  diligence.' 

*  And  the  Couni> — the  young  gentleman  ? ' 

'  On  horseback,  signore  ;  but  you  cannot  have  his  horse.  The 
poor  beast  is  half  dead  as  it  is.' 

'Then  will  you  tell  me  how  I  am  to  escape  from  your  infernal 
town?  For  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  pass  another  night 
here.' 

'  Eh  !  there  is  the  diligence  which  goes  through  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  1 ' 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  I  sat  up  for  that  diligence ;  and 
returned  by  it  to  Mestre,  seated  between  a  Capuchin  monk  and  a 
peasant-fiurmer  whose  whole  system  appeared  to  be  saturated  with 
gwUe.  I  could  scarcely  have  fared  worse  in  my  bed  at  Lon- 
garone. 

And  so  that  was  my  reward  for  an  act  of  disinterested  kindness. 
It  is  only  experience  that  can  teach  a  man  to  appreciate  the  in- 
gndned  thanklessness  of  the  human  race.  I  was  obliged  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it  to  my  sister ;  who  of  course  did  not  keep  the 
secret  long,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  I  had  to  submit  to  a 
Rood  deal  of  mild  chaff  upon  the  subject  from  my  friends.  But 
it  is  an  old  story  now,  and  two  of  the  actors  in  it  are  dead,  and 
of  the  remaining  three  I  dare  say  I  am  the  only  one  who  cares  to 
recall  it.     Even  to  me  it  is  a  somewhat  painful  reminiscence. 

W.    E.   NORRIS. 
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'  Alteough  the  life  of  Alexander  IH.,'  says  Mr,  Fra^er  Tytler,  i^^ 
his  *  Lives  of  f?cottish  Worthies,'  *  cannot  be  estimated  as  th|^| 
boundary  l>etween  the  autlientic  and  the  fabnloiis  in  Scottisli 
hist'ory,  yet  it  may  be  truly  said  that  with  the  reign  of  this  abl^^ 
prince  the  history  of  the  country,  when  compared  with  the  era^H 
which  precede  it,  assumes  a  more  interesting  and  attractive  form 
to  the  genera!  reader.' 

For  our  special  purpose  in  this  paper  it  is  a  convenient  Btart* 
irig-point,  as  duriti|>  this  king's  reign  ( 1249-1285)  we  come  upon 
the  first  authentic  notices  at  home  of  the  famous  old  game,  whieli, 
under  vjmous  names — Paume,  Cach,  Tennis — has  been  for  bo  long 
such  a  favourite  pastime  in  this  country. 

To  France  the  world  is  indebted  for  tennis ;  but  when  the  pas- 
time began  to  spread  abroad  from  the  country  of  its  origin  into 
other  lands,  is  very  uncertain.  In  Britain,  at  any  rate,  we  can 
find  no  traces  of  it  before  the  days  of  King  Alexander,  ^ 

The  mother  of  the  Scottish  king  was  Marie  de  Cone i,  daughter 
of  that  flower  of  chivalry,  Enguerand  of  Picardy.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  jmi  de  paume  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the 
knights  wlio  came  over  from  France  in  the  train  of  the  Queen  ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  whether  they  brought  it  over  with  them,  or 
merely  raised  an  existing  game  of  *  fives  *  up  to  the  scientiiic  level 
of  their  own  pastime,  it  is  quite  clear  that  tennis  was  a  favourite 
game  of  king  and  courtiers  during  the  too  short  reign  of  good  king 
Alexander. 

When  the  unfortunate  stumble  over  the  cliffs  of  Kinghorn  threw 
the  peaceful  and  prosperous  Scotland  of  Alexander  into  all  the 
turmoils  of  the  disputed  succession  and  its  consequences,  tennis, 
like  otlier  games  in  the  North,  gavt^  place  to  sterner  realities. 
W^ynton,  (juotiog  the  oldest  gpL*cimen  of  Scottish  song  extant,  e 

tjiihen  AlysniidyT  ourn  kyug  was  dede, 
^_  Thftt  Scotland  led  iu  luive  and  lee^  [peace] 

^^  Awtvy  wes  eons  (abiindanee)  of  nlo  aiid  brede, 

Of  wyne  and  wax,  of  gaiuyu  and  glee, 

Tlmt  it  was  still  played  in  Scotland,  however,  there  can  be  little 
doidit,  when  we  remember  the  intimate  connection  between  that 
country  and  France,  whither  so  many  of  the  young  Scottish  nobles 
went  for  their  education  ;  but  wt^  lind  no  definite  mention  of  the 
game  till  we  come  to  the  days  of  the  first  James  of  Scotland. 
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Meanwhile,  however,  we  find  traces  of  it  south  of  the  Tweed* 
Though  the  alludoDS  of  Chaucer  in  *  Troilus  aod  Creseide  '  appear  to 
refer  to  a  game  different  from  tennis :  *  But  cans  thou  p!ay  a  racket  J 
to  and  fro,  nettle  in,  dock  out?'— the  expressions  may  have  beeal 
those  of  the  tennis  that  ninst  have  been  common  in  England  then,  I 
for  in  1389  we  find  an  Act  of  Richard  IL  including  this  amuse- 
ment, tennis,  among  the  unlawful  games  that  labourer,'?,  artisanSt 
and  others  were  forbidden  to  engage  in. 

If  we  could  believe  the  by  no  means  very  credible  story  told 
liy  the  old  annalists,  one  of  the  most  interesting  historical  events 
in  connection  with  our  game  happened  when  Henry  V,  was  medi- 
tating bis  most  unjustifiable  war  against  France.  Tht^  story  is 
familiar  enough,  of  Henry's  demand  and  the  Dauphin's  answer, 
indicating  that  implements  of  peac^e  better  suited  the  English 
Ung  than  weapons  of  war.  As  Wjnkin  de  Worde  puts  it,  as  a 
reply  to  the  English  king's  message,  the  Dauphin,  '  s^omewhat  in 
worne  and  despyte,  sent  to  him  a  tonne  full  of  teues  balls.*  On 
the  foundation  of  this  incident  as  told  by  Huliugshed,  Shakespeare 
hJtt  constructed  his  tine  scene  of  the  French  amlmssiadors*  audience 
in  *  Henry  W  Wjieu  the  first  ambassador  gives  the  Dauphin's  mes- 
*^  and  insulting  gift,  the  English  king  speaks  thus  : — 

^H  We  are  (/lad  the  Dauphin  ia  so  pleajiaiil  with  ns :  ■ 

^^^^^  I  [id  pree«?nt  and  your  pains  wu  thank  you  for.  I 

^^^^H  AVben  we  have  mntch'd  nur  racket «  to  lliose  bolls^  ■ 

^^^^^B  AV^  \\  illf  in  France,  hy  God'^  irracti,  play  a  set  I 

^^^^^P  Sbiill  strike  hb  fntber^a  croivu  into  t!ie  lin^^ard.  ■ 

^^^^H  Tall  him,  he  ht\tl)  madif  a  mat^'h  with  .such  a  wrangler  ■ 

^^^^P  That  all  the  coutLh  nt'  France  \\n\\  be  di^tiU'Wd  % 

With  chaces.  I 

While  Henry  was  receiving  the  French  ambassadors  and  their 
*  ton  of  treasure^'  there  was  another  king  in  England  whose  love 
for  tennis  may  be  said  to  have  co^  him  his  life.     This  was  the 
Soattish   king,  James   L,  whom  Henry  had  most  unwarrantably 
'  lebed  in  1405,  during  a  time  of  truce,  while  the  boy  was  on  his 
<ray  to  l>e  educated  in  FVance.     Ifenry,  however,  spared  no  pains  I 
in  giving  the  young  king  an  education  worthy  of  his  rank.     The  " 
future  author  of  the  '  King^s  Quhair  ^  did  credit  to  his  tutor,  Sir 
John  de  Pel  ham,  the  Constable  of  Pevensey,  not  only  in  music 
and  the  other  elegant  accomplishments  of  the  time,  but  his  tine 
tall  6gure  and  muscular  frame  made  the  captive  prince  foremost 
||LaIl   knightly  exercises  an*l  the  various  games   that  were  then 
HBi  important  part*  of  a  young  esquire's  education. 

After  eighteen  years'  captivity,  James  retiD*ned  t^  Scotland, 
^d  for  four  ghort  years  we  find  him  giving  his  whole  mind  to  the 
improvement  of  his  counlrj-     At  Viiletide  of  1426-7  tXte-.  Covvcl 
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kept  the  festival  at  Perth,  in  the  Blackfriars  Monastery,  and  here 
on  a  February  night,  after  the  royal  party  had  broken  up,  and  as 
James,  wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown,  lingered  before  the  tire  of  the 
reception  room,  chatting  with  the  Queen  and  her  ladied,  ominous 
sounds  were  heard  without.  The  great  holt  of  the  door  was  found 
to  be  away,  but  a  !ady~a  Douglas^thnist  her  arm  througli  the 
staples  and  held  the  door  till  the  conspirators  snapped  this  frail 
defence.  Her  noble  devotion,  however,  gave  James  time  to  tear  up 
a  plank  of  the  Hooring,  and  drop  into  a  small  vaidt  below  the 
apartment,  whence  it  was  thought  escape  would  Ijc  easy.  *  As 
fate  would  have  it,'  says  Dr,  Hill  Burton,  '  there  had  been  an 
opening  to  it  by  which  he  might  have  escaped,  but  this  had,  a  few 
days  earlier,  been  closed  by  his  own  order,  because  the  balls  by 
which  he  played  at  tennis  were  apt  to  fall  into  it.*  Then 
conspirators  leapt  into  the  viiult,  and  as  the  prosaic  Adamson, 
seven ti^enth-century  historian  of  Perth,  tells  us ; — 

Kiiip"  Jiinies  the  iirst,  of  eTedasfciug^  nanie, 
^^  Killed  by  that  mischant  traitor^  Rolbert  Grahame» 

^^  lutondinij^  of  Ida  crown  for  to  liavt*  roVd  bim, 

^"  With  twenty-eight  wounds  in  tlio  breast  bt^  stab'd  biiu. 

When  we  reach  the  reigns  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  James,  we  lind 
from  that  in^^aliiable  mine  of  historical  wealth,  the  Accounts  of  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  many  evidences  of  the  kings'  fondness  for 
this  game,  and  the  considerable  suras  they  lost  at  it  with  their 
courtiers,  lay  and  clerical.  After  several  entries  of  sums  paid*  for 
balls  and  for  stakes  to  the  king  at  Stirling,  we  find  this  item, 
under  date  June  7,  149<j  i — '  To  Wat  of  Lesly  that  he  wan  at  the 
each  frae  the  king,  23/.  85/  Next  year,  on  September  23,  he  is 
again  losing  at  tennis  in  Stirling,  this  time  'with  Peter  Creeh- 
toune  and  Patrick  Hammiltoune,  three  imicoms,'  that  is  2L  138. ; 
and,  not  to  multiply  extracts,  on  other  occasions  he  is  entered  in 
the  Treasurer's  books  as  having  '  tynt '  5AL  to  Andrew  Forman, 
the  Prothonotary,  and  18?.  to  the  Laird  of  Caprintoune  :  consider- 
able simiH  in  those  days,  especially  as  tennis,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
always  considered  in  Scotland  a  cheap  game  to  play  at.  About 
the  time  James  IV.  was  thus  devoting  himself  to  our  game, 
Henry  VII,,  as  the  register  of  his  expenditure  showa,  was  also  a 
tennis  player.  ^'Item,  for  the  king's  loss  at  tenniH,  twelve  pence: 
for  the  loss  of  balls,  three  pence.'  From  this  last  clause  Strutt 
infers  '  that  the  game  was  played  abroad,  for  the  loss  of  balls 
would  hardly  have  happened  in  a  tennis  court/  Might  not  rather 
the  three  pence  have  gone  to  replace  the  balls  knocked  to  pieces 
during  the  game,  like  the  similar  disbursements  in  our  racket 
courtd  of  to-day  ? 
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The  fifth  James's  love  for  amusements  of  all  kinds  was  so  ex- 

(jesdve  that  every  moment  lie  conld  get  was  devoted  to  eport  or 

pastime  of  some  kind.     From  the  Treasm-er's  accounts  we  can  see 

large  sums  that  were  lavished  on  all  sorts  of  amusements ;  hut 

ipfi  Dimbar's  '  Remonstrance  *  best  shows  James's  reckless  pro- 

tv,  and  most  admirably  portrays  the  Ftate  of  affairs  that 

mined  the  king's  health  and  impoverished  his  exchequer.     Here 

are  the  lines  in  which  the  poet  alludes  to  the  excessive  devotion  to 

tennis  shown  by  the  people,  following  the  king's  example  : —  J 

Sa  mftDj  DJicketd^,  sa  majjy  ketehe-piiLaria,  (*)  m 

8ic  bailie,  sic  nacketti^^  (^)  and  sie  tuti  villarifii  (^)  I 

Within  this  land  waj*  iitnir  liard  nor  gene,  ^ 

Id  the  poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndc^say — the  *Lord  Lion  King  at 
Arms'  of  *Marmion '  —we  are  told  that  theyoimg  prince,  whose  tutor 
Lyndesay  was— *raifiBed  at  the  rakkat,"  that  is,  played  tenois  ; 
while  elsewhere  in  the  Lion*s  verses  we  see  that  not  only  did  king 
and  courtiers  frequent  the  *cach-pide'  (tennis-court),  but  that  the 
eodesiastics  of  the  time  were  devotees  of  the  game,  a^  their  suc- 
omon  nowadays,  even  in  Presbyterian  ScotUnd,  are  of  golf  and 
curling,  Lyndesay  gives  us  this  picture  of  a  friar,  who  was,  it 
may  be  supposed,  by  no  means  singular  in  his  age : — 

I  Thach  I  preich  noclit,  I  can  play  at  the  caiche ;  ■ 

^^^^  I  wat  tbair  is  nocht  ana  aman^  you  aU  I 

^Hj^  Mair  ferilie  can  play  at  the  fute  kiU.  ^ 

We  might  infer  from  Shakespeare *s  classing,  in  '  King  Henry 

VliL,'  tetmis  with  other  '  remnants  of  fool  and  feather '  which  the 

English  courtiers  got  in  France,  that  our  game  had  then  newly  been 

imported  into  England ;  but  though  the  dramatist  makes  the  con- 

wditioDS  of  the  proclamation  run  tlmt  these  courtiers  must  renounce 

H  The  ftdth  they  liaYO  in  tf  nnis  and  tall  stockings, 

^^  Short  bhater^d  breecLet^i  and  thu^  types  of  tr&Ttil, 

H  Or  pack  to  tlieli  old  playftiUows, 

Hibeae  travelled  nobles  miglit  easily  have  learned  the  game  without 

|ever  croesing    the    Channel.      A    correspondent    of  *■  Notes   and 

Queries '  has  been  able,  from  tlie  records  *  of  the  Iroomungert*' 
M  Company,  to  trace  the  existence  of  tennis  in  England  from  the 
I  tenth  year  of  Edward   IV,  down  to  the  twenty-sixth  of  Henry 

VI n.     The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  these  entries ; — 

■  TVwi,  Edward  TV.     iie4*?»eyued  of  Robert  Tooke  for  teneis  ballis  md,  j 
H        ,p      Rtchajd  III,    WilUam  Bruyth  for  a  groase  of  ballys  x\\d.  I 

■  „     Henry  VJJT.    It«m.    Rs.  of  Maystier  Benlley  of  the  tennys  play  for  ft 
K year,  11^. 

^^H         *  Plajon  at  tennie.  *  Lads  who  marked  at  tennift;  Fr.  naqiieCte,  ■ 

^^^^^^,  *  Woithlesa^  friTolous  things.  m 
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TLe  Avriter  thinks  these  bulls  were  made  of  iron.  He  speaks 
of  a  tombstone  erected  to  a  lad  who  had  been  killed  at  tennis  by 
one  of  these  strange  balls ;  but  if  the  tomb  h  that  one  in  Elford 
Church  in  Staffordshire,  in  which  the  effigy  holds  a  ball  against  his 
forebeadj  while  the  inscription  nms,  ^  Ubi  dolor,  ibi  digitus,'  it  is 
qui  to  consistent  with  the  idea  tliat  in  their  sale  of  tennis  balls 
the  ironmongers  may  have  acted  merely  as  agents  for  some  workers 
in  material  more  suitable  for  a  racket  ball.  The  usual  materials 
of  which  Imlls  were  then  made  were  cloj^ely  packed  feathers,  as  in 
golf  balls,  or  worsted  thread.  Shakespeare  adds  to  these  substances, 
hair ;  for  he  says  of  Benedick,  '  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath 
already  stuffed  tennis  balls,' 

Henry  VIIL  was  much  attached  to  this  game.  Strutt 
quotes  from  HalFs  life  of  the  king  ttiat  bis  '  propensity  being 
perceived  by  eertayne  craftie  persons  about  bim,  they  brought 
in  Frenchmen  and  Lombards  to  make  wagers  with  hym,.  and 
so  he  lost  muche  money  \  but  when  he  perceyved  tbeyr  crafte, 
he  eschued  the  company  and  let  them  go.^  He  did  not  give  up 
the  game,  however,  for,  according  to  the  same  bingrapher,  a  dozen 
years  afterwards  he  is  playing  at  tennis,  with  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian for  his  partner^  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Brandenborow ;  '  the  Earl  (*f  Devonshire  stopped  on  the 
Prince's  side^  and  the  Lord  Edmond  un  the  other  side ;  and  they 
departed  even  hands  on  both  sides,  after  eleven  games  fidly  phiyed.' 

Though  we  find  the  bluff  king  adding  to  Whitehall  *  divers 
fair  tennis-coiu-ts ' — one  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Privy 
Council  office — for  the  enjoyment  of  his  beloved  game,  yet  there 
was  passed  in  the  thirty-tJiird  year  of  bis  reign  the  most  stringent 
Act  against  the  keeping  '  for  gain  or  living '  of  any  tennis  court,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  this  an<l  several  other  '  unlawful  games '  at  any 
time  but  Christmas,  by  artificers,  apprenticef*,  manners,  serving- 
men,  and  many  others — an  Act  that  was  only  repealed  in  1863. 

In  Scotland  tennis  never  recovered  from  the  shock  that  all 
games  in  the  North  got  at  the  Reformation.  We  hnd  traces  of  it 
down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  its  existence  was 
weak  when  compared  to  the  lusty  life  it  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  the 
*  Commons*  King'  and  his  predecessors.  In  Maryls  court,  too,  be- 
fore the  fierce  zealots  swept  it  away,  it  was  much  played.  W^e  can 
get  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  gtimbling  at  cards  and  dice  was 
carried  then  from  n  statement  of  David  Home  of  Cfodscroft,  in  a 
sketch  he  has  left  of  his  brother,  Sir  George  Home  of  Wedderbiurn. 
While  at  Court  in  his  youth,  George,  being  stinted  of  money  by 
a  step-mother,  had  to  avoid  cards  and  dice,  and  restrict  himself  to 
tennis,  says  the  historian  of  the  bouse  of  Douglas, 
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Mary*s  son  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  tennis  player  ItmiBelf, 

but  in  the  rules  he  drew  out  and  addressed  to  Henry,  the  Prince 

of  Wales,  he  recomnaeods  it   in    these  words :     '  The   exerci.ses 

that  I  would  have  you   to   use,   although   but   moderately,    not 

tn&king  a  craft  of  them,  are,  running,  leaping,  playing  at  the 

caitch,  or  tennise,  archerie,  palle-malle,  and  such-like  other  fair 

and  pleasant  field  games/     Prince  Henry's  fntal  illness  is  said 

to  have  been  brought  on  by  playing  tennis  one  evening  without 

his  coat. 

At  the  Restoration  Charles  reintroduced  the  game  into  Englanti, 
wid  probably  the  next  few  years  were  the  piUmy  days  of  tennis  in 
England.  Courts  were  get  up  in  a  gi-eat  many  places  ;  king  and 
courtiers,  as  we  see  from  Pepys  and  others,  and  all  in  the  land  that 
Henry's  Act  would  permit,  plied  the  racket,  till  the  state  of  mat- 
ters was  very  much  what  we  have  seen  Dunbar  satirii^ing  in  the 
Scotland  of  the  pleasure-loving  James  V. 

When  the  Duke  of  York  paid  his  famous  visit  to  EdinLiu*gh, 
in  1679-82,  the  royal  piirty  occupied  Holyrood  House,  where  they 
gave  balls,  masquerades,  and  private  theatricals,  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  attended  the  court, 
though  the  more  rigid  Presbyterians  were  horror-struck.  (It  may 
be  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  Scotch  ladies  tasted  tea  at 
these  parties  for  the  first  time  in  Scotkind.  j  The  Duke  and  his 
attendants  played  golf  and  tennis ;  tliis  last  in  the  old  tennis  court 
of  Edinburgh,  which  stood  immediately  without  the  Water  Gate, 
beside  *  Queen  Mary's  Bath,'  and  quite  close  to  the  palace.  Tliis 
tennis  court  also  served  for  a  theatre  for  the  company  of  actors 
tlie  Duke  brought  from  England ;  and  in  this  connection  we  may 
mention  that  the  old  building — which  in  the  past  had  served  for 
the  few  theatrical  entertainments  in  Scotland  then — had  good 
grounds  for  the  boast  that  Shakespeare  acted  in  it  during  Lawrence 
Fletcher's  tour  with  his  company  of  *  king's  servants '  in  1 603* 
It  i0  not  absolutely  certain  tlmt  the  great  dramatist  was  in  Scotland 
then  with  Fletcher;  but  Mr.  Charles  Knight  has  shown  from  in- 
ternal evidence  in  '  Macheth,*  and  from  other  circumstanceF,  tliat 
lit  is  highly  probable  he  was.  The  tennis  court  by  the  Water  Gate, 
after  it  had  become  a  weavers*  workhouse,  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
in  the  year  1777,  many  years  after  the  garae  for  which  it  had 
been  built  had  died  out  in  Scotland.  The  last  celebrated  Scotch 
each-players  are  said  to  have  been  James  Hepburn  of  Keith  and 
bis  famous  contemporary,  John  Law  of  Lauriston,  Comptroller- 
general  of  the  finances  of  France,  and  projector  of  the  Mississippi 
Scheme.  A  game  is  still  played  by  school-boys  in  some  parts  of 
^jBcotland  which  they  call  'cage-lj-aj] ;  *  it  is  a  rongb  kind  oi  **  ?\x<i?>^ 
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but  probably  in  itself,  as  io  its  name,  it  is  a  reminiscence  in  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  old  each. 

According  to  Horace  Walpoie,  tenmsi^  was  fatal  to  a  third 
British  prince.  Speaking  of  the  sudden  death  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  says,  ^  An  imposthnme  had  broken,  which,  on  his 
being  opened,  tlie  physicians  were  of  opinion  had  not  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  fall,  but  from  a  blow  of  a  tennis  bull  three  years 
before.'— jlfe?}ioir«  of  the  Reigji  of  King  Edioard  IL 

We  have  no  exact  description  of  how  tennis  was?  played  in  the 
past,  but  probably  it  did  not  differ  much  from  the  game  of  the 
same  name  as  it  is  played  in  England  in  the  present  day.  Some- 
times we  aee  the  game  must  have  been  something  the  same  as  the 
lawn  tennis  so  fashionable  just  now  ;  at  other  times,  it  is  a  pastime 
as  simple  as  '  fives  ; '  then  again  a  complicated  game,. with  its  many 
t-echnical  names,  all  of  French  origin — dedans,  grille,  ehaces,  tam- 
bour, &c.— almost  defying  intelligible  description  without  diagrams. 
Its  origin  seems  clear  enough.  If  the  Greeks  did  not  play  it,  they 
came  very  close  to  it ;  for  there  is  a  very  short  step  between  making 
a  ball  rebound  from  the  floor  of  the  room  that  every  Greek  gym- 
nasium contained  for  ball  play,  and  making  it  rebound  from  the 
walL  Aporrhaxis,  or  'stotting  ba','  as  the  Scottish  peasant  school- 
girl calls  this  favourite  game  of  hers,  we  know  the  Greeks  played  at, 
and  either  tliey  or  some  other  ball-players,  very  long  ago,  took  the 
i^hort  step,  and  invented  '  fives.'  '  With  a  ball  and  a  wall  and  a 
hand  of  five  fingers,  you  have  the  game  of  fives,'  says  a  writer. 
*  With  a  racket  and  two  side  walls  you  have  it  on  a  larger  scale. 
With  a  double  fives  court,  and  a  roof  on  it  lor  protection  against 
the  weather,  you  have  long  fives ;  and  then  the  game  of  long  fives, 
made  a  game  of  refined  skill,  is  tennis.'  Probably  the  name  '  tennis ' 
(derived  from  ^  tenez,'  the  word  the  French  players  called  out  a« 
they  hit  the  ball)  was  applied  to  the  game  when  the  racket  sup- 
planted the  bare  hand,  and  the  varieties  of  the  game  may  be  thus 
explained. 

EOBSKT   R.    MACQBEGOR. 
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*9fiu  ^Seboir/ 

A^  DRAMATIC    VIGNETTE, 
BY   AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

Sc£N£. — The  Fountain  in  the  Oa/rden  of  the  Luxemhourrj,     It  is 
surrounded  by  Promenaders, 

Monsieur  Jolicoeur.     A  Lady  {unknown), 

M.   JOLICCEUR. 

'Tis  she,  no  doubt.     Brunette, — and  tall : 
A  charming  figure,  above  all ! 
This  promises. — Ahem ! 

THE   LADY. 

Monsieur  ? 
Ah  !  it  is  three.     Then  Monsieur's  name 
Is  JoLICCEUR  ?   .   .   . 

M.   JOLICCEUR. 

Madame,  the  same* 

THE   LADY. 

And  Monsieur's  goodness  has  to  say  ?  .  .  . 
Your  note  ?  .  .  . 

M.  JOLICCEUR. 

Your  note. 

THE    LADY. 

Forgive  me. — ^Nay. 
{Reads) 

*  If  Madame  [I  omit]  wUl  be 
Beside  the  Fountain^ail  at  Three, 
Tlien  Madame — possibly — may  hear 
News  of  her  Spaniel,    Jolicoeur.' 
Monsieur  denies  his  note  ? 

M.   JOLICCEUR. 

I  do. 
Now  let  me  read  the  one  from  you. 

*  If  Monsieur  Jolicosv/r  will  be 
Beside  the  Fountavnrrail  at  Three^ 


76  'Au  revoir: 

Then  Monsieur — jpoambly — Toay  'meet 
An  old  Acquaintance.     " Indiscreet'^ ' 

THE  LADY  (scanxlaMsed). 

Ah,  what  a  folly  I     'Tis  not  true. 
I  never  met  Monsieur.     And  you  ? 

M.  JOLiccEUR  {with  gaUantiT/). 

Have  lived  in  vain  till  novr.     But  see : 
We  are  observed. 

THE  LADY  {loohing  round). 

I  comprehend  .  .  . 
(After  a  pause). 
Monsieur,  malicious  brains  combine 
For  yoiu:  discomfiture,  and  mine. 
Let  us  defeat  that  ill  design. 
If  Monsieur  but  .  .  .  (hesitating). 

M.  JOLiccEDR  {boiving). 

Eely  on  me. 

THB  LADY  (stiU  hesitathig). 
Monsieur,  I  Jmow,  will  understand  .  .  . 

M.   JOLIC(EUR. 

Madame,  I  wait  but  your  command. 

THE   LADY. 

You  are  too  good.     Then  condescend 
At  once  to  be  a  new-found  Friend  ! 

M.  JOLiccEUR  {entering  upon  the  part  forthwith). 
How  ?     I  am  charmed, — enchanted.     Ah ! 
What  ages  since  we  met  ...  at  Spa  f 

THE  LADY  {a  little  disconcerted). 
At  EmSy  I  think.  Monsieur,  maybe. 
Will  recollect  the  Orangery  ? 

M.   JOLICCEUK. 

At  EmSj  of  course.     But  Madame's  face 
Might  make  one  well  forget  a  place. 

THE   LADY. 

It  seems  so.     Still,  Monsieur  recalls 
The  Kurhaus,  and  the  concert-balls  ? 
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Assuredly.     Though  there  again 
'Tis  Madame's  image  I  retain. 

THE   LADT. 

Monsieur  is  skilled  in  •  •  .  repartee. 
(How  do  they  take  it  ? — Can  you  see  ?) 

M.   JOLICCEUB. 

Nay, — Madame  furnishes  the  wit. 
(They  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it  !) 

THB   LADY. 

And  Monsieur's  friend  who  sometimes  came  ?  . 
That  clever  ...  I  forget  the  name. 

M.   JOLICCEUB. 

The  Baron  ?  ...  It  escapes  me,  too. 
'Twas  doubtless  he  that  Madame  knew 

•THE  LADY  {archly). 

Precisely.     But,  my  carriage  waits. 
Monsieur  will  see  me  to  the  gates  ? 

M.  JOLICCEUB  (offermg  his  arm). 

I  shall  be  charmed.    (Your  stratagem 
Bids  fair,  I  think,  to  conquer  them.) 

(Aside). 
(Who  is  she  ?     I  must  find  that  out.) 
— And  Madame's  husband  thrives,  no  doubt  ? 

THE  LADY  (off  her  gvAird). 
Monsieur  de  Beau —  ?.  .  .  He  died  at  D6le  ! 

M.  JOLICCEUB. 

Truly.     How  sad  ! 

{Aside) 

(Yet,  on  the  whole, 
How  fortunate  !    BEAU-f>r^  ? — BEAU-vau  ? 
Which  can  it  be  ?     Ah,  there  they  go  I  ) 
— Madame,  your  enemies  retreat 
With  all  the  honours  of  .  .  .  defeat. 
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THE   LADY. 

Thanks  to  Monsieur.     Monsieur  has  shown 
A  skill  Pr^villb  would  not  disown.* 

M.   JOLICCEUB. 

You  flatter  me.     We  need  no  skill 
To  act  so  nearly  what  we  will. 
Nay, — what  may  come  to  pass,  if  Fate 
And  Madame  bid  me  cultivate  .  .  . 

THE  LADY  (anticipating). 

Alas  1 — no  farther  than  the  gate. 
Monsieur,  besides,  is  too  polite 
To  profit  by  a  jest  so  slight. 

M.   JOLICCEUR. 

Distinctly.     Still,  I  did  but  glance 
At  possibilities  ...  of  Chance. 

THE   LADY. 

Which  may  not  serve  Monsieur,  I  fear. 
Beyond  the  little  grating  here. 

M.  JOLICCEUR  (a^ide). 

(She's  perfect.     One  may  go  too  far. 
Piano^  sano.) 

(They  reach  the  gates.) 
Here  we  are. 
Permit  me,  then  .  .  . 

{Placing  her  in  the  carnage.) 
And  Madame  goes  ?  .  .  . 
Your  coachman  ?  .  .  .     Can  I  ?  .  .  . 

THE  LADY  (smiling). 

Thanks  1  he  knows. 
Thanks  I  Thanks! 

M.  JOLICCEUR  (insidiously). 

And  must  we  not  renew 
Our  .  .  .  '  Ems  acquaintanceship  ? ' 

THE  LADY  (still  Smiling). 

Adieu! 
My  thanks  instead  1 

*  Pp6ville  was  the  French  Foote,  circa  1760. 
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M.   JOLiccEUR  {yciili  jpathoa). 

It  is  too  hard  I 
{Laying  his  hand  on  the  grating) 
To  find  one's  Paradise  is  barred ! ! 

[the  ladt. 
Nay. — *  Virtue  is  her  own  Eeward  I ' 


[Exit. 


M.   JOLICCEUB  (solus). 

BzAV-vau  ? — B^AV-vallon  ? — Bi^AV-manoir  ? — 
But  that's  a  trifle  ! 
{Waving  his  hand  after  the  carriage.) 
Au  BeyoibI 


So 


P  Cf)c  ^aumal  of  CE)arICie(  Collr.  ^M 

No  epoch,  perhaps,  in  French  history  has  afforded  more  ample 
materials  to  chroniclers  of  every  grade  than  the  period  comprised 
l*etween  the  middle  of  the  reiga  of  Louis  XV,  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  Ilevokition.  The  Correspondence  of  Voltaire  and  Cfrimm,  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  d'fipinay  and  the  Letters  of  Madame  du 
Detfand,  have  familiarised  us  with  its  leading  features^  politi- 
cal, literary,  and  social ;  while  the  current  scandal  and  on  dits 
of  the  day  have  }»een  minutely  and  complaisantly  recorded  by 
Bachaumont  and  Met ra.  Another  writer,  less  generally  known  than 
he  deserves  to  be,  but  in  many  respects  more  peculiarly  qualified 
for  tlie  task  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  has  furnished  us,  in  a 
Journal  extending  over  a  space  of  twenty-four  years,  from  1748 
to  1 772,  with  a  ma&s  of  curious  and  authentic  information  relating 
to  the  celebrities  of  his  time,  and  especially  to  those  connected 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  with  dramatic  literature :  we  allude 
to  Charles  CoUe.  Himself  a  successful  playwright  and  agreeable 
versifier,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  an  indefatigable  frequenter 
of  the  theatre,  he  noted  down  whatever  he  considered  worthy  of 
remembrance,  from  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire  and  Crebillon  to  the 
graceful  impromptus  of  Dorat  and  the  caustic  epigrams  of  Piron, 
seasoning  his  remarks  with  criticisms  on  authors  and  actors  which, 
though  assuredly  not  erring  on  the  side  of  over-indulgence,  are, 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  his  prejudice  has  evidently  got  the 
better  of  his  judgment,  substantially  correct.  His  diary,  however, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  stage,  nor  are  the  personages  re- 
ferred to  excliLsively  the  heroes  of  the  sock  and  buskin  ;  every  class 
of  society  in  court  and  city,  from  the  prince  to  the  iinancier,  from 
the  magistrate  to  the  abbe,  is  successively  and  graphically  de- 
scribed in  these  lively  pages,  brimfid  of  anecdote,  and  satirising 
with  the  most  genial  piquancy  the  abuses  and  follies  of  the  day, 
A  few  extracts  selected  at  random  from  the  abundant  materials 
before  us  (the  entii-e  work  forms  three  large  octavo  volumes)  will 
suflSoe  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  most  amusing  olla 
poilrida,  and  may  not  inappropriately  be  prefaced  by  a  short 
notice  of  the  writer, 

Colle  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1709;  his  fatber,  an  attorney  in 
the  employ  of  the  Chatelet,  and  also  treasurer  of  the  Court  of 
Etjuity,  died  before  his  son  had  attained  his  fourteenth  year* 
Even  at  that  early  age   the  latter,  as  he  tells  us  in  an  auto- 
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biographical  fragment  quoted  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Journal, 

was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  visiting  the  Comedie  Fran^aise, 

where  the  masterpieces  of  Moliere  appear  to  ha^ve  chiefly  excited 

his  admiration.     As  he  grew  older  his   passion  for   the  theatre 

increased ;  but,  although,  according  to  his  own  statement,  deeply 

impressed  by  the  genius  of  Comeille  and  Eacine,  he  still  cherished 

an  instinctive  predilection  for  the  author  of  *  Le  Misanthrope,' 

whose  works,  together  with  those  of  La  Fontaine,  remained  through 

life  his  favourite  study.     His  natural  gaiety  of  disposition,  and  a 

peculiar  facility  for  versifying,  induced  him  to  cultivate  the  society 

of  the  leading  vaudeville  a«d  song-writers  of  the  period,  especially 

Gallet  and  Pannard,  with  both  of  whom  he  became  intimate  ;  and 

scarcely  three  years  after  his  father's  death  had  already  attained  a 

certain  notoriety  by  the  composition  of  several  burlesque  couplets 

and  parodies,  including  a  mock-heroic  tragedy  called  *  Cocatrix.' 

CrebiUon  the  younger,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  when  only 

seventeen,  and  to  whose  critical  judgment   he   submitted   these 

essays,  at  once  pronounced  them  to  be  rank  nonsense,  and  strongly 

urged  him  to  attempt  something  in  a  more  rational  style :  '  He  it 

was,'  says  CoUe, '  who  made  me  write  my  first  intelligible  song, 

and  gave  me  the  idea  that  I  might  possibly  not  be  altogether 

without  talent.'     From  that  date  his  popularity  as  a  chansonni&i; 

may  be  said  to  have  fairly  commenced ;  his  reception  as  a  member 

of  the  famous  Caveau  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  until  the 

final  close  of  its  sittings  in  1739,  he  contributed  greatly  to  enliven 

them  by  his  inexhaustible  vivacity  and  good-humour. 

In  1740,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of  the  notorious  figalite 
and  possessor  of  a  private  theatre  at  Bagnolet,  engaged  Colle  to 
supply  him  yriih  a  series  of  short  interludes  and  other  light  pieces 
suitable  for  amateurs ;  some  of  these  were  mere  farcical  sketches, 
interspersed  with  couplets,  but  the  success  obtained  by  them  and 
the  ability  displayed  by  the  actors,  especially  in  *  La  Verite  dans 
le  vin,'  encouraged  their  author  to  attempt  a  higher  flight,  the 
result  being  the  production,  in  1763  and  1764,  of  his  two  best 
dramatic  works, '  Dupuis  et  Desronais,'  and  *  La  Partie  de  Chasse 
d'Henri  Quatre.'  This  last-named  comedy,  partly  imitated  from 
Dodsley's  *  Miller  of  Mansfield,'  and  generally  considered  to  be 
Colly's  masterpiece,  was  eventually  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  after,  the  accession  of  Louis  XVL,  and  supported  by  the 
talent  of  Preville,  Madame  Preville,  and  Brizard,  met  with  a  most 
brilliant  reception  ;  since  then  it  has  been  frequently  reviv(»d,  and 
still  retains  it«  place  in  the  repertoire. 

The  list  of  .this  prolific  writer's  contributions  to  the   sta^e^ 
including  rearrangements  of  old  comedies  by  Dufresny,  Baton,  -dXidi 
fOi«  zzzTii.   MO,  our.  ^ 
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others,  coBsists  of  nearly  fifty  pieces,  most  of  wbich  were  originally 
played  at  Bagnolet.  As  a  recompense  for  his  labours,  he  was 
appointed  reader  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  a  pension  was 
aflsigned  him,  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  majority  of  his  earlier  prodiietioiis  are  inserted  in  his 
*  Theatre  de  Societe,'  which  likewise  comprises  the  entire  collection 
of  hia  songs  and  couplets,  with  the  exception  of  those  deemed  unfit 
for  publication  ;  a  certain  number,  however,  of  these  sul>sequently 
appeiired  about  1784  in  a  posthumous  volume,  under  the  singular 
title  of '  Chansons  qui  n'ont  pu  etre  imprimees,  et  que  mon  censeur 
n*a  point  du  nie  passer*' 

Colle  married^  in  1 756,  Mile,  Petronille  Nicole  Bazire,  daught 
of  a  parliamentary  advocate,  and  in  every  respect  a  most  estimab] 
woman ;  her  death  in  1781  was  a  severe  blow  to  her  husband  froi 
which  he  never  wholly  recovered,  hut  lingered  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found  niehmcholy  until  November  3j  1783,  when  he  expired,  a  few 
months  l>eforc  attaining  liis  seventy- fourth  year.  ^J 

The  opening  passage  of  the  Journal,  dated  September  174Bp^ 
refers  exclusively  Xai  t!ie  third  performance  of  Voltaire's  '  Semiramis' 
(^Ole.  Bumej^nirs  favourite  part),  at  whicli  CoUe,  on  his  return 
from  his  friend  M.  de  Meaux's country  house  at  Etioles,  was  present. 
'  Duclos  telk  me,'  lie  says,  '  that  the  success  of  the  piece  on  the  first 
night  was  entirely  owing  to  the  house  being  packed,  the  author  hav- 
ing distributed  four  hundred  pit-tickets  gratis,  3Iy  own  opinion,' 
he  pithily  adds,  *  is  that  the  tragedy  is  a  bad  one,  that  is  to  say,  bad 
for  Voltaire,  for  I  couldn't  write  anj^thing  half  as  good,  nor  could 
the  Abbe  Leblanc  either.' 

Two  months  later,  he  describes  as  follows  bis  first  introduction 
to  the  Duke  of  Oiieiins,  then  Due  de  Chartres:  '  Having  been  in- 
formed by  a  letter  from  ^L  de  Montauban,  one  of  the  Prince's 
courtiers,  that  \\ih  Highness  had  heard  favourable  accounts  of  ray 
"  Verite  dans  le  vin,"  and  wished  me  to  read  it  to  him,  I  repaired 
to  his  palace  at  the  appointed  hour,  antl  was  kindly  received  by  the 
Duke,  who  bade  me  be  seated,  and  listened  to  the  piece  with 
apparent  satisfaction.  To  be  quit©  exact,'  he  goes  on,  *I  must 
add,  that  in  my  ignorance  of  etiquette  I  was  on  the  point  of  sitting 
down  withnut  being  authorised  to  do  so;  when  ]M,  de  ^loutaukin 
hastily  inquired  if  his  Higlmess  woidd  allow  me  to  sit  before  I 
commenced  reading.  The  Duke  nocided  assent,  but  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  I  waited  for  the  permission.' 

A  pag<^  or  two  further,  he  quotes  an  epitapli  on  ^ladame  PoiBSon, 
Madame  de  Pompadour'iS  mother :  *  All  the  world  knows  that  she 
was  for  fifteen  years  the  mistre^js  of  M»  de  Tournehem,  the  fermier- 
genenil,  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  her  daughter  owes  her 
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present  position  to  the  materBal  couTigeL     It  is  necessary  to  bear 
this  ia  mintlj  in  order  to  uDderstand  the  allusion  :— 

Ci-git  qui  sortant  d^uti  fumier,  J 

^H  Vouknt  fill  re  fortune  enti^re,  fl 

^H  Vexidit  aoE  houneur  au  feiiuier,  H 

Et  aa  filk  au  prt^pri^taire. 

Whoever  the  writer  of  these  lines  may  be,'  drily  remarks  CoUe,  '  he 
has  not  yet  applied  for  a  pension  I ' 

On  December  1 0  of  the  same  year,  the  yonng  Pretender,  Charles 
Edward,  was  arrested,  by  order  of  Louis  XV.,  as  he  was  on  tlie 
point  of  entering  the  opera-house.  *  Everyone  is  acquainted 
with  this  adventure,'  says  CoUe,  '  but  what  is  less  generally  known 
is  the  following  lett-er,  addressed  by  iladame  de  Tallemout.  to  M. 
de  iMaurepas,  demanding  the  liberation  of  one  of  her  servants,  who 
hjsome  mistake  bad  been  incarcerated  with  the  prince's  attend?iuts 
m  the  Bastille:  "The  King,  monsieur,  has  consolidated  bis  glory 
by  causing  the  arrest  of  Prince  Edward,  and  I  doubt  not  that  His 
Majesty  will  order  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  celebration  of  a  victory 
which  does  him  such  infinite  honour*  But  as  ray  lacquey  '  (giving 
his  name),  'who  has  been  thrown  into  prison  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, cannot  possibly  add  anything  to  His  iMajesty's  laurels,  I  request 
Jon  to  send  him  back  to  me/' ' 

Speaking  of  Crebillon's  '  Catiiina,'  recently  produced  at  the 
Tliejitre  Fran^ais,  he  says :  *  The  piece  has  had  more  success  than 
I  expected,  but  far  less  than  it  really  deserves ;  it  is  true  that  it 
ha^  been  cruelly  maltreated  by  the  actors,  WTien  it  was  given  at 
VeiBaiUes,  Marshal  Saxe  remarked  to  the  author  after  the  perform- 
ance: **I  congratulate  you  on  your  triumph,  monsieur,  no  one  but 
a  great  captain  could  possibly  gain  a  battle  with  such  soldiers  as 

▼oiusr'* 

feill  July  1749,  he  thus  records  his  impressions  of  Madame  du 
{ige's  tragedy,  *  Les  Amazones.'  '  The  plot  of  the  four  first  acts  is 
"oweil  piecemeal  from  "Bajazet,"  "  Ariane,'*  and  ^*  Semiramis  ; " 
ti9  for  the  details  and  the  versification,  they  are  imitattxl  from 
nobody,  for  nobody  would  own  them.  The  fifth  act  is  wretched, 
Jind  more  events  are  crowded  in  the  f-pace  of  two  homs  Ihan  the 
successful  conqueror  could  possibly  aecom pi  is]  i  in  six  month.''. 
Sueb,  however,  is  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  age,  that  the  piece  has 
Ixen  played  eleven  times,  and  has  even  brought  money  into  the 
treasury*  "  It  is  an  excellent  tragedy,"  observed  Mile,  Gaussin  ; 
"  it  m&kes  us  all  laugh,  and  enriches  us  into  the  Imrgain  !  *' 

lo  Septeml>er  of  the  same  year,  Mile*  Gueant,  niece  of  the 
celehrat.  i  ">     "ime  Quinaidt-lHifresne,  made  her  first  ap^^'ATaw^i^ 
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*  1  jetween  fifteen  afld  sixteen,  witli  tlio  prettiest  face  in  the  world, 
and  not  unlike  ber  aunt;  but  has  neither  voice,  intelligence,  nor 
talent.  The  pit  applauded  her  a  thousand  times  naore  than  she 
deserved,  but  I  cannot  imagine  the  possibility  of  her  being 
engaged.'  In  a  note,  written  two  years  later,  he  adds,  '  nor  was 
Bhs; 

'On  Satiu-day,  February  7'  (1750),  says  Colle,  'Voltaire's 
"  Oreste  "  was  played  for  the  ninth  and  last  time.  It  would  require 
a  volume  to  record  all  the  extraordinary  manccuvres  he  has  practi?:ed 
in  the  hope  of  en.suring  the  success  of  this  rhapsody ;  they  have 
however,  totally  failed.  He  was  present  at  ev^ery  performance,  en- 
couraging his  partisans,  and  placing  in  different  parts  of  the  house 
the  individuals  paid  to  applaud  him ;  at  one  moment  he  declared 
that  it  was  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  not  his  own,  that  the  public 
unjustly  refused  to  appreciate,  at  another  he  exclaimed,  ^'  Ah»  the 
barbarians,  they  cannot  understand  the  beauty  of  this  passage  I" 
and  then,  turning  towards  his  salaried  supporters,  cried  out, 
"  Applaud,  ray  friends,  my  dear  Athenians  I "  and  to  set  the 
example,  clapped  with  all  his  might  I  ' 

The  renowned  physician  Senac,  then  at  the  height  of  his  re- 
putation, related  to  our  author  an  anecdote  of  his  illustrious  patient 
iVIarshal  Saxe,  dtu*ing  the  convalescence  of  the  latter,  'Wherever 
he  went,  he  insisted  on  Senac's  accompanying  him ;  and  one  day, 
while  beisieging  a  certain  town,  wishing  to  examine  more  closely 
the  works  that  hnd  been  constructed,  he  ordered  the  carriage  in 
wliich  the  physician  was  sitting  to  be  drawn  up  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  enemy,  and  mounting  his  iiorse,  Imde  his  conipanion  wait 
there  till  he  came  back,  '  But,  monseignem-,'  objected  8enac,  '  I 
^e  the  gimners  yonder  pointing  their  pieces  this  way,  and  aiming 
at  the  carriage.'  '  In  that  case,'  retorted  the  Marshal, '  I  recommend 
you  to  pull  up  the  glasses,'  and  without  another  word  started  off  on 
his  expedition,  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  his  Esculapius 
(juietly  opened  the  carriage  door,  slipped  out,  and  took  shelter  in 
a  trench  until  M,  de  8axe  returned,  and  I  must  say '  (adds  Colle), 

*  thai  in  his  place  I  should  have  done  exactly  t\\^  same.' 

At  the  date  of  September  14,  1750,  we  find  the  following  by 
no  means  flattering  notice  of  the  first  appearance  at  the  TheAtre 
Fran^aia  of  the  celebrated  Lekain  as  TiiViH  in  Voltaire's  '  Brutus ' : 
'  He  is  a  young  man  about  three  or  foiu*  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  fiiirly  well  proportioned,  but  his  face  is  hideous,  and  his  air  ihe 
reverse  of  noble.  His  voice  is  weak,  and,  when  he  forces  it,  becomes 
positively  disagreeable ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own 
iinpresi^ions,  be  wants  energy  and  soul,  without  which  natural 
qualities  an  actor  can  never  hope  to  rise  above  mediocrity/     In  a 
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on  the  foregoiDg  passage  written  in  1780,  CoUe  says :  '  I  may 
possibly  have  been  mistaken  in  my  eytiiiiation  of  Lekaio,  but, 
whether  from  prejudice  or  lack  of  judgment  on  my  part,  this  harsh 
and  ungainly  tragedian  never  pleased  me.  His  voiee  always  jarred 
discordantly  on  my  ear,  and  Ms  horrible  ugliness  was  inexpressibly 
repugnant  to  me,' 

In  May  1751,  he  says:  'The  Marquis  de  Prie  (husband  of  the 
notorious  Madame  de  Prie,  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon)  died 
a  few  days  ago,  and  up  to  his  last  moments  refused  to  confess  or 
receive  absolution.  Certain  members  of  bis  family,  scandalised  at 
this  impenitence,  sent  for  the  parish  priest,  and  instructed  him  to 
repair  t^  the  sick  man's  chamber,  on  pretext  of  having  lieeu  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  King,  M.  de  Prie,  who  suspected  this  manoeuvre, 
received  him  with  great  poiitenessj  and  inquired  the  motive  of  his 
viait,  to  which  the  priest  replied  that  be  came  in  oliedience  to  the 
conamand  of  his  Majesty.  **  In  that  case,  ^I,  le  cure,"  said  the 
Marquis,  **  as  yon  are  sent  hither  by  the  King,  you  are  welcome, 
and  I  request  you  to  be  seated ;  if  you  had  come  on  your  own 
account}  or  on  tliat  of  my  relatives,  I  would  have  had  you  thrown 
out  of  the  window  I  '*  With  these  w^ords,  he  coolly  turned  his  back 
OD  the  astonished  cure,  and  soon  after  died  without  having  uttered 
tinother  syllable/ 

*  Yesterday'  (July  12,  1751),  says  Colle,  'I  dined  with  Grarriek, 
the  English  actor:  he  gave  us  a  specimen  of  his  talent  by  reciting 
a  fcene  from  a  tragedy  of  Shakespeare,  and  coii\ioced  us  that  he  is 
fully  entitled  to  the  great  reputation  enjoyed  by  him.  The  passage 
selected  was  that  where  Macbeth  imagines  he  sees  a  dagger  in  the 
air,  guiding  Mm  to  the  chamber  where  he  is  ahout  to  murder  th** 
King.  We  were  horror-struck  :  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  descrihe 
a  situation  more  exactly,  or  to  interpret  it  with  more  admirable 
energy,  and  yet  with  perfect  sobriety  of  gesture.  His  countenance 
expresses  by  turns  every  passion,  witliout  the  slij^htest  contortion 
or  grimace,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirm iuir  from  this  single 
exhibition  of  his  powers  in  tragic  pantomime  that  he  is  a  master 
of  bis  art*  He  considers  our  actors,  one  and  all,  more  or  less 
mediocre,  and  on  this  head  we  entirely  agreed  with  him." 

Three  years  and  a  half  later,  he  introduces  us  to  another  celebrity, 
*I  dined  on  the  27th  (December,  17.j4,)  with  Helvetius  to  meet 
VL  de  Fontenelle,  who  is  on  the  point  of  commencing  his  hundredth 
year.  His  mental  faculties  are  still  unimpaired,  but  he  can  hardly 
liear  or  see,  and  talks  with  difficulty.     He  ate  more  than  I  dkV 

An  anecdote  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  is  worth  pre- 
flerving,  *  During  the  reign  f>f  that  monarch,  an  Italian  officer  t^C 
distinction  was  despatched  to  Vienna  with  news  of  aballVe,\UN^V\c\v 
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rival  at 


e  Imperial  troops  luid  been  completely  routed*  On  Id;^  arri\ 
the  front  iff,  be  was  informed  by  the  governor  of  the  lirst  fortii^ed 
town  he  entered  that,  although  the  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
announce  a  defeat,  he  must  on  the  contrary  proclaim  a  victory 
wherever  he  went,  and  be  preceded  l>y  twenty  or  thirty  couriers, 
each  blowings  a  horn.  Obliged  to  conform  to  this  ridiculous  custom, 
the  officer  continued  Ins  route,  and  on  reaching  Vienna  was  in- 
stantly admitted  to  the  Imperial  presence ;  upon  which  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice  *'  Victory,  sire,  victory  !  "  adding  in  a  lower 
tone  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  Emperor,  "Sire,  your  majesty 
has  lost  tlie  day  ! ''  On  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Charles  the  Sixth 
made  a  sign  to  the  envoy  to  accompany  him  into  the  next  room, 
and  there  demanded  the  particulars  of  the  disaster,  "  What 
became  of  my  cavalry  ?  "  he  asked,  "  Cut  to  pieces,  sire,"  replied  the 
officer,  '*  And  the  infantry  ?  "  "  Bolted  as  fiist  as  their  legs  could 
carry  them,  sire*"  The  Emperor  listened  with  perfect  gravity  to 
this  catalogue  of  misfortunes,  then,  re-entering  the  hall  of  audience, 
addressed  the  assembled  courtiers  as  follows:  "Let  a  Te  Deuni  be 
sung  in  hanour  of  the  triumph  of  our  arms  !  '* ' 

In  July  1758,  the  d^but  of  Sophie  Amould  is  thus  mentioned : 
*  I  have  never  yet  seen  united  in  the  same  person  more  grace, 
sensibility,  intelligence,  and  animation  :  if  nature  had  given  her 
two-thirds  of  Mile.  Lemaure's  voice,  she  would  far  surpass  that 
excellent  singer,  I  allude  to  jMlle.  Arnould,  who  is  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  in  less  tlian  four  months  has  Ivecome  the 
c|ueen  of  the  theatre.  8he  is  so  delicate  that  I  doubt  her  being 
able  to  maintain  her  position  at  the  opera,  for  the  managers  appear 
to  be  killing  her  as  f^rst  as  they  can/  (Notwithstanding  the  above 
prediction,  Sophie  remained  on  the  stage  until  1778,  and  died  in 
1803.) 

Four  months  later,  the  exile  of  Cardinal  de  Bernis  is  inciden- 
tally noticed,  '  People  attribute  his  disgrace  to  his  having  last 
year  affirmed  to  the  King  that  the  failure  of  our  military  opera- 
tionis  was  entirely  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  leaders,  and 
more  particularly  t-o  the  incoropeteney  of  the  ]\Iarechal  de  f>oubise  ; 
and  it  is  added  that  Madame  de  Pompadour  positively  declared 
that  she  would  never  forgive  his  "  abominable  audacity  '*  in  daring 
to  tell  his  ^Majesty  the  truth.  His  debts  amount  to  about  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  and  he  possesses  an  income  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  livres,  poor  man  !  If  he  could  put  away  his 
ambition  as  easily  as  he  can  his  wig,  with  his  natural  wit  and 
talent  he  would  not  \te  much  to  be  pitied :  we  shoidd  gain  an 
agreeable  poet,  and  the  Sta^e,  according  to  the  general  opinion, 
would  lose  anything  but  a  great  raiuister/ 
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Allading,  in  June  1760,  to  his  oWn  *  Partie  de  Chasse,'  he  says : 
4t  is  an  imitation  of  an  English  comedy  by  Mr.  Dodsley,  ^ 
London  printer ;  I  have  adhered  to  the  principal  features  of  the 
plot ;  but,  besides  altering  the  details,  have  transported  the  scene 
to  France,  and  chosen  for  the  period  of  action  the  reign  of  our 
Henri  Quatre.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  little  picture  of  the 
domestic  qualities  of  that  monarch,  describing  him,  so  to  speak, 
en  (jUahabiUeJ' 

The  eccentric  Comte  de  Lauraguais,  Sophie  Amould's  incon- 
stant lover,  is  the  subject  of  a  paragraph  in  August,  1 763.  *  He 
writes  from  the  citadel  of  Metz,  where  he  is  a  prisoner  for  one  of 
his  innumerable  follies,  that  he  is  very  well  pleased  with  the 
officer  in  charge  of  him,  because  he  is  harsh  and  severe,  and  treats 
him  extremely  ill,  which  Lauraguais  pretends  is  only  doing  his 
duty.  They  say  that  when  he  was  arrested,  he  asked  the  agent 
for  news  of  the  King,  and  being  told  that  he  was  on  a  shooting 
excursion,  and  had  missed  three  stags -the  day  before ;  "why  on 
earth,"  said  the  Count,  "  did  he  not  secure  them  with  a  lettre  de 
cachet?''' 

In  more  than  one  passage  of  his  Journal,  CoUe  deplores  the  in- 
creasing tendency  towards  Anglomania,  and  complacently  dwells 
on  the  *  prodigious  superiority '  of  the  French  literature  of  that 
day  to  ours.  *  Setting  aside  all  national  prejudice,'  he  says,  *  there 
eau  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact ;  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  merit  in 
^eir  books,  but  they  have  not  a  single  book  good  throughout. 
"  Clarissa  "  is  admirable  in  parts  but  insuflFerably  tedious ;  and  the 
seven  volumes  of  the  work  might  be  advantageously  compressed 
into  three.  Dr.  Swift,  the  humourist  of  the  English,  has  neither 
taste  nor  tact;  some  of  his  pleasantries  are  excellent,  but  the 
effect  is  constantly  marred  by  a  tone  of  revolting  indelicacy.  In 
short,  their  writers  are  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  choice  of  their 
images  and  expressions ;  and  if,  as  they  pretend,  they  copy  nature 
more  closely  than  we  do,  it  is  simply  because  they  describe  every- 
thing as  it  comes,  without  troubling  themselves  whether  the  sub- 
ject is  likely  to  attract  or  disgust  the  reader.' 

In  1765,  Garrick  again  visited  Paris,  but  this  time  CoUe  ap- 
pears far  less  favourably  disposed  towards  the  great  actor  than  on 
the  former  occasion.  *  On  Saturday,  the  fifth  of  January,  I  in- 
rited  him  to  dinner,  and  was  in  hopes  that  he  would  gratify  me 
and  my  other  guests  by  displaying  his  talent  in  tragic  pantomime, 
which  we  could  perfectly  appreciate  without  understanding  English, 
but  all  my  endeavours  to  persuade  him  were  fruitless ;  he  turned 
sulky,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  passed  a  more  disai^xefe- 
Ue  evening.    I  bad  been  more  th&n  ordinarily  civil  to  'him^'toA  ^^di 
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him  ten  visits  for  the  one  with  which  this  *'  stroller  **  had  deigne 
to  Imiioiir  me,  and  had  gone  purposely  to  his  lodgings  in  order 
read  to  him  **  La  Verite  dans  le  vin,*'  which  he  wished  to  hear» 
Even  then,  on  mj taking  leave,  he  had  not  the  common  politeness 
to  accompany  me  to  the  door;  treating  me  after  the  same  fashion 
as  he  probably  adopts  towards  the  English  authors  who  implore  him 
to  accept  their  pieces  at  his  theatre.  One  can  only  suppose  that 
success  and  good  fortune  have  completely  tiu:ned  his  head,  and 
made  him  forget  that,  after  all,  he  is  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  any- 
thing more  than  an  actor  I ' 

The  death  of  the  Dauphin,  father  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  in 
l)eceml>er  17t)5,  and  the  universal  regret  felt  at  tlie  loss  of  this 
excellent  prince,  are  circurastantially  related  in  the  Journal.  '  It 
is  well  known  that  he  never  touched  a  sou  beyond  the  five  thousand 
livres  a  mouth  allowed  him,  and  four  thousand  of  that  sum  were 
regularly  distributed  by  his  order  to  those  iu  need  of  relief.  The 
Due  de  Nivemois  assured  me  that  when  M.  Bertin  was  comptroller- 
general,  the  Dauphin  sent  for  him,  and  requested  him  to  pay 
certain  arrears  due  to  the  officers  of  his  household,  saying  that  if 
funds  were  wanting  he  would  willingly  supply  the  deficit  out  of 
his  own  private  purse.  When  convinced  that  his  recovery  was 
impossiljle,  he  had  but  one  thought,  namely,  that  of  being  service- 
able to  those  he  loved ;  and  having  expressed  liis  desire  that  a 
favourite  page  should  be  promoted  to  a  vacant  company,  he 
enjoined  the  minister,  M.  de  Choiaeul,  tx)  see  that  it  was  done 
while  he  was  still  alive,  adding,  "  When  I  am  dead,  my  wdsh  and 
the  young  mau^s  claims  w411  be  soon  forgotten,"  * 

The  arrival  in  Paris  of  the  young  Xing  of  Denmark,  Christian 
the  Seventh,  in  November  1768,  under  the  name  of  Count  de 
Haga^  oecasioued  not  a  little  sensation  ;  though  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  appears  to  have  charmed  everyone  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  by  his  grace  and  aBability,  '  I  am  told,'  says  Colle, 
'  that  one  day,  on  his  openly  declaring  his  admiration  of  Voltaire, 
a  lady  of  the  Court  took  tlie  liberty  of  reminding  him  that  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  cordially  disliked  tlie  poet  of  Feraey,  and  that  it 
would  thnrefore  be  prudent  for  his  Majesty,  when  in  the  royal 
presence,  to  moderate  his  enthusiasm,  "  Pardon  me,  madame,'' 
rephed  Christian,  *'  I  should  express  myself  before  the  King  of 
France  exactly  as  1  have  done  before  you,  being  one  of  the  dozen 
individuals  in  Europe  who  have  the  privilege  of  saying  what  they 
think." ' 

'  The  abbe  de  Voisenon,  having  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleau!^  and  the  Prince  tie  Couti,  on  account  of  his 
notorious  ingratitude  towards  his  benefactor  M.  de   Choiseul  and 
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divers  other  peccadilloes,  consoled  himself  by  saying :  "  They  will 
not  be  gayer  for  losing  my  society,  and  I  shall  be  none  tl\e 
sadder.*" 

The  last  of  our  extracts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  final  passage 
in  the  work,  relates  to  Marie  Antoinette,  then  Dauphiness  of 
Fiance.  ^  A  poor  woman,  whose  son  had  killed  a  man  in  self- 
defence,  besought  the  Princess  to  intercede  for  his  pardon,  which 
Madame  la  Dauphine  graciously  promised  to  do.  Upon  this  one 
of  her  attendants  officiously  remarked  that  the  petitioner  had 
already  implored  the  protection  of  Madame  Dubarry.  '*  What  of 
that?"  interrupted  her  royal  mistress,  "if  I  were  a  mother,  I 
would  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  her  negro  Zamore,  if  by  so  doing 
I  could  save  my  son ! " ' 

CHARLES  HEBVET. 
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Opposite  my  drawing-room  window  stretches  a  fairy  tangle  of  tall 
foxglove  spires  and  feathery  meadow  sweet.  We  have  rented  a 
wild  retreat  in  the  County  Cavan,  a  good-sized  house,  which  its 
absentee  owner  lets  us  have  at  a  cheap  rate  because  it  is  very 
much  out  of  order. 

I  ought  to  clear  away  the  aforesaid  tangle,  and  restore  the 
garden  beds,  but  tlie  foxglove  forest  is  so  very  lovely  that  I  have 
no  heart  to  do  so. 

My  thoughts  were  of  Titania,  Oberon,  and  the  fairy  train  as  I 
looked  from  my  window  at  the  nodding  piuT)le  spires,  for  a  net- 
work of  fancies  envelopes  the  entire  region., 

Superstition  is  as  rampant  here  as  if  there  were  no  national 
schools. 

I  am  surrounded  by  neighbours  who  have  had  wives  and 
children  stolen  by  the  fairies  ;  who  have  been  blighted  by  the  evil 
eye,  or  who  have  had  interviews  with  friends  returning  from  the 
'  undiscovered  country '  with  messages  of  warning  or  farewell. 
The  peasants  of  Cavan  are  eager  to  falsify  Sliakespeare's  words,  for 
to  them  the  grave  is  not  '  tlie  l)ourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns.' 

My  thoughts  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  sound  of  a  violin, 
and  I  saw  a  very  old  man,  bent  and  snowy-haired,  who  is  one  of  the 
greatest  characters  in  the  country. 

A  few  pence  made  him  very  happy,  and  he  said  mysteriously, 
f  Your  ladyship  shall  have  my  good  word  wid  iheTn :  it's  no  a  bad 
thing  to  have  theTR  for  your  friends,'  and  he  nodded  right  and  left, 
to  the  foxglove  forest,  to  the  wooded  slope. 

I  resolved  to  make  him  explain  his  meaning. 

*The  gentry — the  good  people,'  he  whispered.  *I'm  sayin* 
you  sail  hae  my  good  word  wid  them.'' 

*  The  fairies !  Do  you  really  mean  the  fairies  ? '  I  cried, 
delighted  at  having  my  meditations  put  into  words. 

'  To  be  sure  I  mean  the  fairies — what  else  would  I  be  meaning  ? 
Do  you  gee  them  two  forts  fair  forenenst  you  ? ' 

Leaning  on  his  stick,  lie  pointed  witli  skinny  hand  towards 
two  clumps  of  trees  growing  on  mounds,  on  tlie  top  of  the  opposite 
hill,  looking  somewhat  like  horns. 

The  forts  were  in  a  line,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and 
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down  below,  midway  between  them,  I  observed  a  cabin  nestling 
under  the  mountain.     *  What  of  the  forts  ? '  I  inquired. 

'  Well,  my  lady,  it's  going  on  for  four  years  since  Manus  Denny 
that  lives  in  thon  house  had  his  wife  stolen  by  the  gentry.  She 
was  a  well-lookin'  woman,  an'  it  might  be  them  we  willna  name 
had  set  their  hearts  on  her;  but  how-an-ever  Manus  an'  her  was 
ridin'  home  from  the  fair  across  the  mountain  between  the  two 
forts ;  an'  it  was  in  the  gloamin',  when  Manus  felt  the  wife  grippin' 
him  hard  round  the  waist. 

'"What  ails  ye,  Peggy?  *'  says  he. 

'"Oh,  Manus,"  says  she,  "they're  strivin'  to  pull  me  off  the 
horse,"  says  she. 

' "  Catch  a  hoult  o'  me,  woman,  an'  I'll  warrant  nobody'U  stir 
jez,"  says  he. 

'  She  was  there  one  minute  behint  him  on  the  horse,  an'  the 
next  she  was  gone ;  an'  he  swears  he  hadn't  the  colour  of  whisky 
on  him  forbye  the  wee  drop  he  took  at  Eed  Eeilly's  on  the  road 
home. 

'  He  was  all  through  other  when  he  got  home,  an'  the  childer 
axin'  where  was  mammy.  He'd  ha'  been  took  away  himself  if  it 
hadn't  ha'  been  that  he  had  a  needle  sticking  in  tlie  shoulder  o' 
his  coat     The  needle  saved  him.' 

'Did  Peggy  never  come  back  to  him  ? ' 

'Troth,  did  she  !  She  came  twiste  in  the  night  time,  an'  he 
seen  her  happin'  the  wee  childer  in  their  beds,  as  plain  as  I  see  you, 
an' says  he,  **  Peggy,"  says  he,  *•*  are  you  livin'  with  the  gentry  ?  " 

' "  Ay,  Manus,  avick,"  says  she,  sighin'  as  if  the  poor  heart  of  her 
was  a  breakin'. 

'  '•  Could  I  win  you  back,  Peggy  ?  " 

* "  If  you  have  the  courage  to  catch  me  an'  hould  me,  Manus," 
says  she,  **  you'll  get  winnin'  me  back;  Imt  I  know  you're  the 
cowardly  man ; "  an'  never  was  a  truer  word  spoke,  for  though  she 
came  as  I  was  sayin',  an'  give  him  two  chances  to  keep  her,  he 
hadna  the  courage  to  lay  his  hand  on  her.' 

'Did  he  ever  hear  any  more  about  her  ?  ' 

'  Well,  ma'am  he  did  not :  he  looked  on  her  as  if  she  was 
dead  an'  buried  ;  but  a  year  after  she  was  took  oflF  the  horse,  he 
niarried  again.' 

*  Do  you  think  Peggy  was  pleased  at  that  ? ' 

*  Deed  no,  ma'am,  I  know  she  was  not,  an'  she's  not  content  to 
this  day.  She  comes  sighin'  round  thon  big  fir-tree  at  the  end  o' 
the  house,  (you  may  see  it  yonder,)  an'  sayin',  "  False  Manus, 
cowardly  Manus  I "  but  though  he  hears  the  voice,  never  a  sight,  o' 
ber  can  he  see.' 
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'  How  is  that  ?  ' 

'  Why,  sure  your  ladyship,  she's  wid  thena  that  can  make  hei 
invisible  like  themselves*  There's  another  ould  ancient  fort  in  th< 
wood  youder,  up  in  Drumbannun*' 

He  puioted  out  the  wooded  i*lope  which  I  had  explored  thi 
day  after  my  arrival  in  Cavau.  Tall  firs  towered  al>ove  the  sj« 
mores ;  wycli  elms  and  bazeU,  and  fairy  forests  of  foxglove  au( 
fern  crowded  round  their  gnarled  stems. 

The  fort  was  a  circular  mound,  one  of  those  so  common  ii 
Ireland*  I  asked  my  loquacious  friend  if  it  had  not  been  a  Dauisl 
furtification. 

'  To  be  sure/  he  replied  j  '  an'  the  Danes  ia  often  there  at  tl 
present  time/ 

*  I  thought  they  had  left  Ireland  hundreds  of  years  ago  ?  * 
'  So  they  did,  surely  1     But  the  Danes  dealt  in  magic,  an'  theyV< 

good  friends  o'  the  fairies  everywhere.  Sure  it  was  because  theV 
wrought  too  much  magic  that  Brian  Boru  banished  them  out  of 
Ireland,  an*  drove  them  into  the  sea.  They  had  to  fly,  but  tbey 
left  the  briars  an'  the  hens  bebiot  them.  Sure  you  can't  gO 
within  a  perch  of  a  briar  but  it  *ill  catch  you  ;  an'  sure  the  hens  'il  1 
scrape  the  thatch  off  your  house  to  try  to  drown  you,  an'  tbeyll- 
scratch  the  asheg  out  o'  your  grate  to  try  to  burn  the  house ;  an 
when  they  fly  up  to  their  roosts  at  night,  they  think  they're  going' 
to  the  Danish  land.' 

'  Are  the  cocks  as  bad  as  the  hens  ? ' 

'Every  hair  !  Every  hair  I     Your  ladyship  knows  rightly  thi 
the  cock  is  the  first  to  bring  you  bad  news  ?     He'll  dance  on 
perch  an'  crow  at  untimely  hours,  an'  if  you  go  to  feel  his  f< 
they're  as  ccwld  as  the  snow — ^^that's  when  you  are  going  to  hear 
a  death,  or  something  bad.' 

' How  do  you  know  that  Drumbannon  is  a  fairy  fort?* 

*  How  do  I  know?  !Musiia,  rausba,  bow  would  I  not  know 
There  was  a  grand  gentleman,  a  friend  o'  the  priest,  went  to 
travel  in  the  Holy  Laud,  an'  before  be  went  he  cut  a  wych  elm 
stick  off  the  tree  on  Druuibannon,  Well,  ma  am,  I  was  in  Father 
Patrick's  kitcheu  when  Dr.  Sheean  came  home,  an'  tould  his  ad- 
ventures. 

'  He  was  in  an  Arali  tent  wid  the  stick  in  bis  hand,  when  an 
ould,  ould  man  wid  white,  flowin'  hair,  took  a  look  at  him,  an 
says  he,  spakin'  English,  "  Wad  you  let  me  look  at  thon  stick  in 
your  hand  ?  " 

'  "  Certainly,"  says  Dr.  Sheean,  surprised,  an*  handed  him  the 
stick.  The  ould  man  kissed  the  stick,  an'  says  be,  "  Sweet  Drum- 
bannon,"  says  be,  an'  gave  it  back  to  the  Doctor*' 
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*Who  was  the  old  man  ?  Was  he  one  of  the  Danes  who  were 
banished  by  Brian  Boru  ? ' 

'  How  can  I  tell  you,  ma'am  ?  He  might  ha'  been  one  o'  them, 
or  he  might  ha'  been  one  of  the  fairies,  for  they  can  travel  fast ; 
but  anyway  he  knowed  Drumbannon  well,  an'  it's  certain  he  was 
often  there** 

*  Do  you  think  he  is  sometimes  there  now  ? ' 

'Very  likely.  You're  a  good,  charitable  lady,  an'  I'll  say  a  good 
word  for  you'     And  Dan  Go\r  went  away,  murmuring  blessings. 

On  inquiring  about  him,  I  learned  that  he  firmly  believes 
himself  to  be  a  particular  friend  and  protege  of  the  gentle  race. 

He  is  a  famous  cow  doctor,  and  the  neighbours  for  miles  round 
ha\e  the  firmest  faith  in  his  supernatural  lore. 

He  was  missing  for  some  months  a  few  years  ago.  His  cabin 
door  was  found  locked,  and  when  the  people  broke  it  open,  his  pig 
and  cat  were  almost  starved  to  death,  showing  that  he  must  have 
been  absent  for  several  days. 

Had  he  gone  to  England  or  Scotland  for  the  harvest,  or  had  he 
met  with  an  untimely  fate  ? 

These  were  the  questions  asked  by  his  neighbours,  but  no  answer 
was  forthcoming. 

Grreat  was  the  excitement  wlien  he  appeared  again,  a  little 
more  bent  and  grey  than  formerly,  saying  he  had  been  underground 
with  the  good  people !  He  had  been  feted,  had  eaten,  drunk,  and 
lodged  magnificently ;  and  had  played  the  fiddle  for  the  elves  to 
dance  to.  Ever  since  then  the  peasants  believe  that  he  holds 
mysterious  intercourse  with  his  fairy  friends,  and  even  an  occasional 
failure  in  his  predictions  does  not  seem  to  shake  their  faith. 

Father  Patrick  sets  his  face  against  dancing,  and  his  young 
people  are  not  as  obedient  as  he  could  wish. 

One  evening  as  he  rode  along  he  came  up  with  a  young  man 
and  woman  belonging  to  his  flock. 

'  Phil  Ryan  and  Mary  Callaghan,  where  are  you  going  ? '  he 
inquired. 

*To  Teague  Mehan's,  your  reverence,  to  get  our  boots 
mended.' 

They  bowed  and  curtsied,  and  his  reverence  rode  on. 

Presently  he  came  up  with  another  couple,  and  another,  and 
yet  another;  and  to  his  question  where  they  were  going,  they  all 
replied  that  they  were  bound  for  Teague  Mehan's,  to  get  their  boots 
mended. 

His  reverence  resolved  that  he  also  would  go  to  Teague  Mehan's, 
and  have  his  boots  mended. 

An  hour   later  he  stopped   at    the    shoemakex^B  dooi^  ^xl^ 
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found    everyone   duncing.      Great   was  the  consternation  of 
company. 

Father  Patrick  rushedin,  flourishing  his  whip,  and  let  his  Wo' 
fall    heartily   and   impartially   upon   tlie    young   men    and    thxSs 
partiiers, 

*  Where's  Dan  Gow,  the  biggest  rascal  of  ycz  all  ?  '  cried  his 
reverence.  '  Let  me  get  at  him  ;  you  couldn't  dance  if  it  wasn't  for 
him  with  his  fiddle,' 

Teague  JVleImn  helped  to  thrust  the  trembling  fiddler  throuj 
the  window^  and  he  escaped  to  the  ham,  where  he  crept  under  the 
straw,  and  lay  hidden  until  morning* 

His  host  came  to  release  him,  *  Ifow  did  you  sleep,  Dan  ?  ^ 
he  asked, 

'  i^Iusha,  Teague,  I've  bad  news  for  you  this  moraing— Poor 
Father  Patrick  I  '  ^ 

*  Why,  man,  alive,  what  would  ail  Father  Patrick  ? '  fl 

*  Sure,  Teague,  I  was  angry  at  him  for  what  he  done  on  the 
company  last  night,  an'  I  just  spoke  against  Idm  to  them  ;  an'  Fm 
feared  he'll  be  found  dead  in  his  bed  this  morning,  Muskij 
musha,  it's  the  liard-hearted  man  I  was  to  bid  the  gentry  harm 
him,'  and  I>an  groaned  in  sincere  penitence. 

Teague,  much  alarmed  and  fully  believing  in  Dan's  supernatiinil 
pretensions,  hastened  to  the  priest's  house,  to  inquire  after  his 
health. 

Father  Patrick  gave  him  ocular  and  oral  demonstration  that 
Dan  Gow's  curses  had  not  harmed  him,  for  looking  out  of  his  bed- 
room window,  he  ahused  him  heartily  for  giving  the  dance,  called 
liim  villain  and  rascal,  and  threatened  to  '  take  the  whip  to  him 
next.'  While  on  the  theme  of  Father  Patrick,  I  mu.st  tell  of  a 
clever  trick  that  was  played  upon  him  the  other  day  by  one  of  my 
new  neighbours  at  *  foxglove  forest/ 

Brian  Doolan  is  an  ill -looking  man,  who,  without  working, 
seems  to  have  abundance  of  everything.  He  has  a  very  bad 
character,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Biiao  the  ''Kaseal.'  The 
people  have  complained  over  and  over  ag-ain  that  Brian  steals 
their  ducks  and  fowls,  and  the  priest  lately  sent  him  a  message  to 
come  to  his  house. 

No  Rascal  appeared.  Father  Patrick  sent  another  message  to 
say  that  if  he  did  not  come  before  such  a  day,  he  would  curse  him 
from  the  altar,  with  bell,  book,  and  candle. 

The  Rascal  put  otf  reporting  himself  to  the  priest  until  the 
very  last  day  ;  but  early  on  that  day  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
said  to  the  servant,  ^  Be  plazed  to  tell  liis  reverence  that  here's 
Brian  Doolau  come  to  do  his  hidding.' 
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*The  priest's  not  up  yet,  my  good  man,'  returned  Nancy  ;  *  but 
if  you'll  be  seated  a  wee  minute,  I'll  tell  him.' 

Brian  looked  round  the  neat  kitchen,  and  spied  the  priest's 
boots,  beautifully  polished,  lying  ready  for  him  to  put  on.  He 
listened  for  Nancy's  step  on  the  stairs,  but  all  was  silent. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  throw  oflF  his  own  tattered 
brogeens,  and  put  on  Father  Patrick's  boots.  *  He  says  you're  to 
go  up  to  him  in  the  room,'  said  Nancy,  returning. 

A  volley  of -abuse  greeted  Brian  from  his  reverence's  pillow. 
'You  villain !  you  rascal  I  So  you  have  set  all  the  old  women  in 
the  country  crying,  because  you  steal  their  fowls !  You  thief,  you, 
don't  I  know  your  character  ?     What  did  you  steal  last  ? ' 

*  Deed,  your  reverence,  I  took  a  pair  of  boots  from  a  decent 
man.' 

*  You  rascal !     Did  you  give  them  back  to  him  ?  ' 
'  Fll  give  them  to  you^  your  reverence.' 

'And  why  would  you  give  them  to  me,  you  good-for-nothing 
fellow  ?    I  don't  want  them — give  them  to  the  man  that  owns  them.' 

'  I  offered  them  to  the  man  that  owns  them,  your  reverence,  an' 
he  said  he  didn't  want  them.' 

'  Well,  well,  if  he  doesn't  want  them,  you  may  keep  them ;  but 
be  sure  you  mend  your  ways,  and  keep  your  hands  off  the  neigh- 
bours' fowls,  or  I'll  read  you  out  from  the  altar,  you  rascal.' 

Well  pleased,  Bryan  left  the  house  wearing  his  new  boots. 

The  same  Father  Patrick  is  very  autocratic  in  his  dominion, 
wielding  a  power  that  is  rather  uncommon  at  this  period  of  the 
world's  history.  He  is  extremely  particular  about  the  conduct  of 
the  young  people  belonging  to  his  flock  ;  and  in  the  streets  of  the 
nearest  town  he  met  one  of  his  own  young  men  very  late  the  other 
night,  with  his  arm  roimd  the  waist  of  a  smartly  dressed  girl. 

'What  are  you  doing  at  this  hour,  Dennis  ? '  said  he  sternly ; 
'  and  you,  my  girl,  why  aren't  you  at  home  in  your  bed  ?  ' 

*  'Tis  no  business  of  yours,'  replied  the  girl,  pertly.  *  I'm  not 
one  of  your  hearers.' 

'Aren't  you?  Well,  you'll  be  one  of  my  feelers  then,'  returned 
the  priest,  dealing  her  a  blow  with  his  stick. 

She  would  have  '  had  the  law  of  him,'  but  that  she  feared  her 
parents'  anger  if  it  came  out  that  she,  a  Protestant,  had  been 
accepting  the  attentions  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  so  she  kept  the 
aflBiir  very  quiet ;  but  the  story  crept  to  my  ears  somehow,  and  is 
too  good  to  be  unrecorded. 

The  instances  of  superstition  I  have  hitherto  given  have  con- 
cerned Roman  Catholics ;  but  to  my  surprise  I  find  that  the  Church 
people  and  Presbyterians  of  Cavan  are  not  quite  exempt  from  \\.. 
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They  do  not,  certaiDly,  believe  in  fairies,  but  have  great  faith 
in  witchcraft,  luck,  and  death-warnings.  None  of  them  like  to 
meet  Mary  Laffertj,  a  red-haired  woman  who  lives  near  us,  and 
who  is  said  to  be  unlucky  ;  and  if  they  chance  to  encounter  her 
when  on  their  way  to  fair  and  market,  they  turn  back,  and  defer 
their  business  until  another  day,  no  matter  how  importiint  it  may 
lje»  My  cook,  a  Presbyterian,  came  home  lately  from  a  visit  to 
her  father  in  the  lowest  spirits.  I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter, 
and  she  replied  that  her  father  had  been  awakened  the  night 
before  by  a  voice  at  the  window  close  to  his  bed,  which  said  dis- 
tinctly, three  time^,  '  James,  he's  dead,  he's  dead,  be*s  dead  ! ' 

It  seems  that  bis  tenure  of  his  farm  depended   upon  a  life  ii 
the  lease,  and  that  the  voice  at  the  window  came  to  tell  liim  this 
life  bad  just  dropped  off. 

'  We  must  leave  the  old  borne,'  said  my  cook,  '  an*  it'll  go  near 
to  break  father's  heart.* 

She  w^as  not  at  all  clear  who  bad  fifiven  the  warning,  but  fully 
believed  in  its  authenticity  ;  and  her  fears  proved  correct,  for  the 
next  day  news  came  that  the  man  whose  name  was  in  the  lease  wi 
really  dead,  and  the  farm  must  be  given  up. 

Another  of  my  new  neighbours  has  had  a  death -warning. 

The  Wilsons  and  Callaghans  live  half  way  between  *  foxglove 
forest '  and  tlie  town,  in  a  long  cabin,  consisting  of  two  houses  under 
one  roof. 

*  Livin'  in  under  the  roof  wid  me,'  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Cavan  peasants  describe  this  close  neighbourhood. 

(>ne  night  the  Callagbans  saw  a  face  at  their  window,  and  a 
finger  tapped  three  times  upon  the  glafs  ;  they  rushed  to  the  door; 
nothing  was  visible,  but  a  moui'nful  wail  rose  upon  the  air,  and  re» 
treated  over  the  hills,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  until  it  died 
away.  Of  course  they  believed  that  the  Banshee  had  warned  them 
of  a  death. 

Their  neighbours  did  nob  hear  the  wailing,  but  were  aroused  by 
a  loud  blow  upon  the  roof  of  the  bouj=e. 

*  Which  family  is  that  for? '  said  the  husband  and  wife  to  each 
other,  hoping  the  message  wa^  not  for  them- 

The  question  was  answered  nest  day  when  little  Annie  Gallagher 
fell  into  the  river  while  gathering  foxgloves,  and  was  drowned. 

One  of  the  commonest  superstitions  in  Cavan  is,  that  it  is  un- 
lucky to  comb  your  hair  at  night,  as,  if  you  do  so,  having  a  friend 
at  sea,  that  friend  will  most  likely  be  drowned. 

The  old  people  refrain  from  cutting  their  nails,  lest  they  should 
have  to  search  for  the  parings  on  the  day  of  judgment!  Others 
wrap  the  parings  in  paper,  and  thrust  them  between  the  stones  of 
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awTill,  for  the  same  reason  I  When  they  eut  their  hair,  they  hide 
away  the  enda,  never  burning  a  e^ingle  hair,  for  the  burniog  of  hair 
briogs  ill  luck. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  strange  story  of  a  once 
tt&tlese  spirit,  who  is  now  settled  in  a  very  small  space  in  the  town 
ofB . 

Mr.  McBride  was  an  attorney,  and  lived  in  a  good  house. 
He  died  rather  suddenly,  and  his  wife  and  servants  soon  foimd  out 
that  he  could  not  rest.  Ten  o'clock  had  not  sounded  from  the 
church  tower  each  niglit  when  he  appeared,  and  walking  through 
the  kitcheti  where  the  servants  were  at  work,  went  up  stairs  to  his 
wife's  room. 

He  conrinned  to  appear  at  inter\^als  throughout  the  night,  gazing 
xt  his  widow  wisrtftdly,  plucking  the  bed  clothes  or  the  pillow,  in  a 
tain  effort  t^  induce  her  to  speak  to  him. 

Thus  a  year  passed,  and  no  one  had  addressed  the  poor  restless 
ghost.  Whatever  message  he  had  to  give,  or  secret  to  impart,  none 
woolil  summon  courage  to  ask  what  he  wanted. 

At  length  Mrs.  McBride  applied  to  the  priest,  who  at  first 
refused  to  interfere,  but  when  she  persisted,  came  to  the  house 
prepared  to  do  as  she  wished. 

*  Shall  I  call  him  up  till  you  see  him  V  he  asked. 
*\o,  no,  sir  I     Oli,  no,  I  never  wish  to  see  him  again.* 

*  Well,  where  would  you  like  hira  to  be  settled  ? ' 

*  Between  the  water  and  the  foara,*  she  replied. 
At  these  words  the  poor  listening  spirit  gave  a  loud,  piteous 

cry* 

*  You  cniel,  hard-hearted  woman  I '  said  the  priest, '  is  that  what 
Tou'd  have  me  do  to  your  husband  ?  I  will  not  settle  him  there  i— 
m  settle  him  at  the  cows'  heads  in   his  own   warm  byre  for  five 

The  widow  and  children  soon  after  went  to  America,  and  the 
house  is  now  in  other  bands.     I  have  been  sliown  the  cow  house, 

where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Komun  Catholic  portion   of  B— , 

Mr,  McBride's  ghost  is  still  in  durance, 

LETtlfA    M*CLINT0C1. 
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Eeadeh,  follow  OS  into  a  small  apartnient  on  the  fifth  story  situated 
in  one  of  the  side  streets  near  the  Luxemhourg.  It  is  fatiguing  to 
mount  90  many  stone  stairs  5  but  we  reach  our  destination  at  last, 
and,  without  waiting  to  l>e  announced,  let  us  enter. 

It  is  a  email  apartment,  consisting  of  three  pieces:  a  salon, 
a  bedroom^  a  kitchen  and  offices.  The  bedroom  is  to  the  left  of 
the  salon,  the  kitchen  opposite.  It  is  a  compact  little  apartment, 
neatly  furnished  and  well  cared  for.  The  rooms  are  not  too  small 
for  health,  and  large  enough  for  the  comfort  of  their  two  occupantaJB 
In  the  salon  one  or  two  cabinets  show  an  attempt  at  elegance. 
Books  abound  all  over  the  room ;  hidden  away  here  imder  tables  ; 
there  standing  erect  on  book-sh(4ves ;  but  the  most  distinctive 
feature  is  an  escritoir  covered  with  papers,  books,  and  writing 
materials.  In  the  centre  stands  a  large  roimd  table^  covered  with 
a  tapestry  cloth.  It  is  here  the  meals  are  served  when  Monsieur 
and  Madame  receive  company,  otherwise  they  use  the  kitchen  to 
dine  in  every  day.  As  they  employ  no  regular  servant,  Madame 
finds  this  much  more  convenient  in  every  respect.  It  is  a  neat 
little  kitchen,  with  a  table  in  the  middle,  large  enough  for  their 
wants  when  alone.  The  rest  of  the  apartment  is  resplendent 
with  shining  pots  and  pans  and  nil  culinary  requisites. 

But  to  retmii  to  the  salon  and  its  occupants.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  are  both  in  there  at  present.  He  is  seated  at  Ms  escritoir, 
thinking  deeply  it  seems ;  he  holds  his  pen  poisefl  in  one  hand, 
while  his  h-ead  is  supported,  with  its  weight  of  thought,  on  the 
other.  Madame  is  sitting  by  the  window,  working.  They  have 
their  backs  to  each  other.  It  is  four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon  :  a 
Septeml^er  sun  is  lighting  up  the  room  with  oblique  ravs,  casting 
a  cheerful  glow  athwart  this  silent  couple,  as  if  charged  with  a 
daily  entreaty  that  they  would  be  sacial>le.  But  they  heed  not  the 
messaf^e.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  they  spend  in  the  close  com- 
panionship of  husband  and  wife,  and  yet  heaven  and  earth  are  not 
farther  apart !  The  relationship  under  these  circumstances  is 
terrible,  to  one  of  them  at  least ;  and  Monsieur,  there,  leaning  Ms 
head  on  bis  hand,  is  meditating  on  it  silently,  acutely. 

When  he  rises  from  his  desk,  which  he  does  presently,  we  see 
him.  He  is  about  thirty-eight  years  old :  tall,  dark,  handsome, 
spectacled,  and  mustachioeil.  As  difficult  a  man  to  understand  as 
to  live   happily  with,  we  should  say;  sn  cold  and  tiicitrim^  alwaya 
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boned  in  thought  more  or  less ;  and  Madame,  sitting  at  the  window, 

>  ndcee  no  sign  of  complaint.     She  is  accustomed  to  the  silence, 

Find  carefl  not  to  gpeak,  except  to  ask  him  indifferently,  as  he  takes 

his  hat  and  some  books,  before  going  out,  '  when  he  will  return  ?  * 

*  At  the  usual  hour,'  is  his  laconic  reply  ;  and  he  leaves  the 

room. 

Her  face  wears  no  aspect  of  regret  after  he  has  gone  ;  she  does 

L  Dot  seem  to  mind  his  coldness,  but  continues  her  work  with  stolid 

[indifference.     She  is  a  large  woman,  ten  years  her  husband's  senior, 

md  might  pass  for  his  mother.     Although  in  her  youth  she  wan 

not  ill-looking  by  any  means,  she  has  now  but  few  remains  of 

betuty  left.     She  is  stout  and  elderly,  and  wears  the  matter-of-fact 

look  atiggested  by  a  stone  that,  to  our  minds,  never  seems  to  have 

tiaked  a  question  of  any  power  in  nature  as  to  why  it  is  where  it  is. 

I  It  is  a  stone,  and  there  it  lies  without  even  desiring  to  be  kicked 

uQ  a  little  tarther.     So  it  seems  with  Madame.     81  le  is  there  \  a 

part  of  her  apartment.     She  has  been  married  to  Monsieur  fifteen 

JPSR,    Once  she  had  been  young,  but  that  was  so  long  ago  !     She 

1 1«»  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  there  are  no  cliildren  about  her  to 

,  reoew  the  recollection.     She  had  brought  Monsieur  a  very  fair  dot, 

H«  was  only  a  poor  student  when  she  married  him.     Their  parents 

M  amiuged  the  marriage,  and  they  had  acquiesced.     Monsieur  is 

oow  a  professor,  and  a  great  student,  living  wholly  in  his  books; 

Madame,  in  her  home  and  her  economies,  like  the  good  wife  that 

i^heis.    They  \isit,  and  are  visited  in  return.     They  have  walked 

together,  eaten  together,  dwelt  together  for  years  in  an  indissuluble 

companionship,  and  yet — as  we  have  before  remarked — heaven  and 

earth  were  not  farther  apart. 

'Grand  Dieu!  Insupportable!'  no\v  exclaims  one  of  them. 
It  is  Moneieiir,  who  on  his  way  down  stairs  allows  this  groan  to 
eaapc  him. 

But,  ungrateful  man  that  he  is,  what  possible  fault  can  he  have 
to  find  with  Madame  his  good  wife  ?  Does  she  not  sew  for  him, 
cook  for  him,  economise  for  him  ?  His  home  is  well  cared  for,  his 
fubrtaaoe  is  not  wasted.  Is  she  not  virtue  and  respectability 
itnelf? 

Yes,  she  is  all  this,  he  must  own.  And  vet,  mon  Dieu!  how 
infittpportable  is  life  with  her  I 

Fifteen  years  had  he  borne  it ;  silently,  imcompiainingly,  a  dead 
life  of  unsympathetic  routine  with  a  woman  against  wliurn  no  one 
could  justly  bring  a  single  charge  of  neglected  duty.  When  he 
vas  sick,  did  she  not  nurse  him  night  and  day  ?  Did  she  not  give 
W  money  to  aid  in  his  support  ?  Did  she  not  when  he  was  only 
ipoor  student  marry  him?     And  what  return  hatl  he  made  for  all 
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thi*^?  Accoptauee  and  resignation  hitherto.  But  now  there 
an  upheaval  of  feeling  at  work  within  him  that  portenrled  a 
volcanic  crisis.  Sh)w  silent  natures  tliat  never  complain  can 
endure  intensely  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  when  the  fire  of 
necessity  asserts  itself  in  thera,  it  bursts  forth  into  flames  that  lay 
all  around  in  ruins. 

He  rnns  down  the  stairs  rapidly  as  if  anxious  to  gain  time^  and 
is  soon  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  gay  at  this  hour  with 
troops  of  children  and  pedestrians. 

Presently  his  eye  briglvtens  and  bis  pace  quickens  as  he  catches 
sight  of  a  young  widow  lady  holding  a  little  boy  by  the  band.  The 
child  is  entreating  bis  mother  to  stop  that  he  may  watch  a  man 
who  is  feeding  a  multitude  of  i^parrows,  which  be  has  drilled  to 
come  at  his  call. 

She  yields  readily,  and  it  is  while  standing  there  among  a  group 
of  lookers  on  that  Monsieur  joins  hen 

She  greets  him  with  a  smile  and  a  look  that  tell  their  own 
tale,  and  bring  the  quick  colour  to  his  pale  care-worn  cheeks.  Ah 
yes,  she  loves  liim— he  feels  it ;  he  knows  it;  and  she  isa  widow^ — 
and  free  !  while  he  is  still  in  the  grip  of  a  bondage  worse  to  him 
tlian  death* 

Poor  Marie,  standing  there  with  her  little  boy  watching  the 
sparrows,  she,  too,  has  bad  her  tragedy.  With  what  tilial  ol>edience 
did  she  marry  the  wealthy  old  man  her  parents  sold  her  to  as  soon 
as  she  had  left  school,  where  she  had  first  known  Monsieur  who  had 
lieen  her  professor.  '  And  now  site  i><  free.  Free  to  love  as  nature 
and  her  heart  dictate.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  Monsieur  every  day. 
She  has  known  him  for  so  long !  It  has  been  such  an  old  affair 
between  them— when  slie  was  a  girl  and  be  her  professor.  He  was 
not  indifferent  to  her  then,  she  thinks,  and  he  loves  her  now!' 
With  lovers  unfailing  instinct,  she  knows  he  does — and— ah— how 
she  loves  him  I  And  why  not?  She  is  free.  Selfish  egotist!  She 
forgets  poor  Madame  yonder,  sitting  calmly  at  her  work  by  the 
window.     What  avails  lier  freedom  while  Madame  exists? 

*  Ot*(ind  Dleu  I  Insuppmiable  !  '  again  groans  Monsieur  as  he 
approaches  her.  Not  even  the  joy  of  seeing  her  can  make  him 
forget  bisclmins,  it  renders  them  all  the  more  felt.  While  the  old 
man  her  husband  was  living  be  bad  l»ome  the  burden  in  silence, 
and  the  pain  grew  dull  unnourished  by  her  presence  ;  life  became 
raecbauieal  at  last ;  but  wlieo  the  old  nian  died  bis  torments  awoke, 
and  the  whole  burden  of  bis  pain  found  constant  outlet  in  that  one 
cry  of  '  Grand  Dleu  !  Insttppmiabh  ! ' 

He  remains  talking  to  Marie  for  a  cpiarter  of  an  hour.  It 
seems  liard  to  recognise  in  this  passionate  voluble  speaker  the  cold 
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and  silent  man  of  the  apartment.  There  he  was  dead  ;  here  he  is 
aliire  with  the  whole  foree  of  his  being*  It  is  the  absence  and  the 
presence  of  love  in  either  case  that  has  wrought  the  miracle. 

And  Marie,  how  tender  and  bewitching  she  looki?,  as  she 
listens  to  him !  She  thinks  she  is  doing  no  wrong,  for  she  ctilU 
him  Mon  A^ni,  that  refuge  of  so  many  wrecked  hearts^  who  fly  to 
the  harbour  of  *  friendship'  to  shelter  their  love-laden  argosies. 
And  to  do  Marie  justice,  she  is  sincere.  She  has  no  wish  to  wrong 
anyone ;  her  affection  never  steps  across  the  threshold  of  im- 
propriety ;  never  for  an  instant,  he  is  her  old  friend.  She  dresses 
up  her  love  in  the  garb  of  friendsliip  and  embraces  it  as  M071  Avii, 
She  even  shows  it  to  her  confessor  in  tliat  dress,  and  is  satisfied 
because  he  bleaaes  it  also. 

And  he  listens  to  her  sweet  Mon  Ami  uttered  in  a  voice  so 
tender  and  penetrating  that  it  maddens  him.  '  How  little  it 
would  take  to  convert  the  word  into  one  far  dearer,'  he  thinks. 

'  Adieu  Marie,'  and  he  sliakes  her  hand  quickly,  passionately, 
leaving  her  abruptly  as  the  thought  crosses  him. 

^Mon  Aitii^  why  do  you  go  so  soon  ? '  she  asks  pleadingly. 

*  Adieu,  adieu ! '  is  all  he  can  reply,  for  devils  are  pursuing  him 
-*M  she  repeats  the  word.  For  a  moment  he  listens  to  their 
tempting  suggestions,  I^et  us  too  mark  what  they  are  saying  as  they 
riot  through  his  blood  and  brain. 

*  Life  is  insupportable/  they  wliisper  ;  '  why  should  it  be  so  when 
*  little — so  very  little — ^can  alter  everything  ?  Marie  loves  you. 
Ought  you  to  allow  her  to  suffer?  Were  it  only  yourself  what 
^Ould  it  matter?  you  are  man,  and  must  enduii? ;  besides,  have  you 
not  already  proved  yoiu'self  ?  Have  you  not  borne  calmly  and 
honestly  the  weight  of  the  dreadful  years  that  are  gone,  when  the 
old  man  was  her  hiLsliand,  and  she  was  lost  to  you  ?  But  now  she 
i»  free,  and  although  for  a  little  while  she  will  bear  up  bravely, 
•till  life  cannot  go  on  from  day  to  day  without  bringing  to  her  some 
«gony  born  of  sad  separation  ;  why  let  her  suffer  this  when  a  bitle 
*^8o  very  little — can  save  her  ? ' 

*  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me  I'  cries  the  distracted  man,  aghast 
at  the  suggestion  which  he  strives  to  repel ;  but  thoughts  once  born 
into  life  battle  stoutly  for  existence,  and  grapple  fiercely  with  heart 
and  brain  until  they  gain  recognition^^  if  not  accept^ince, 

*So  little — so  very  Iittle,Mhey  whisper, 'and  skilfully  man- 
aged ;  then  Marie  would  be  yours,  and  if  you  do  risk  anything, 
jm  will  feel,  at  least,  that  you  have  «-arned  and  proved  your 
bve  by  sacriticinnr  your  soul  to  save  her  from  a  life  of  jjalu  or 
dbhonour/ 

*  triable  I  spare  mt* .' '  cr/e;*  the  mau  again,  atviwip^  ui  nwy^  Vo 
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shake  off  the  horror  left  on  his  miod  by  iliese  seductive  reasoDers* 
Bot  they  arc  uot  Ui  he  dismissed. 

'  And  your  life  now,  what  is  it  ?  not  a  marriage,  surely,  such  as 
God  loves.  No,  it  is  a  hollow  harsh  lie,  an  unnatural  Ijondage. 
1  Link  of  the  long  slow  years  that  have  passed  ;  can  you  live  through 
as  many  to  come  ?  No — thrice  no.  What  then,  will  you  end  your 
life,  and  leave  Marie?  Impotisihle ?  Then  how  escape — ah  how? 
A  very  Httle  would  do  it.  Here — do  you  see  that  shop  ;  it  is  full 
of  drugs — yes,  call  them  drugs,  you — a  professor,  skilled  io  all 
kinds  of  science— what  is  easier  for  you  than  to  use  your  knowledge, 
and  defy  d<.'tection  ?  It  is  only  the  clumsy  huogler  who  is  discovered, 
hut  you — you  are  capable  of  eoDtrollinrr  events  tu  serve  your  own 
purpose.  Kisks- — yes — in  everything  there  is  risk ;  you  risk  your 
life  every  time  you  walk  a  street,  you  may  be  run  over,  you  may — 
bah  !  a  tlionsand  things  may  happen,  and  is  not  your  freedom  and 
Marie's  happiness  worth  a  hundred  such  risks  ?  Chut  I  Qualmish, 
are  you,  about  taking  a  life  ?  Why  you  are  doing  a  fellow-creature 
a  service  t«:>  send  him  or  her  to  heaven  speedily  I  ha,  ha,  ha  I  * 

^  Mo}i  Dieii !  save  my  reason!'  moans  the  miserable  ma% 
awakened  from  hts  hideous  reverie  by  the  sound  of  his  own  low 
chuckling  lauti^li  ;  and  recoiling  in  horror  from  the  spectacle  of 
meditated  murder,  that  the  demon  of  his  imagination  hohls  before 
his  brain  with  a  mocking  irony. 

Ah  !  he  has  passed  the  shop  where  the  drugs  are  sold.  Yes — 
he  is  safe.  He  has  not  gone  in,  he  thinks,  looking  back  to  make 
sure  of  himself.  Yes — he  has  passed  it,  but  the  temptation  is  not 
over,  for  here  are  more  shops*  Every  day  he  must  pass  them. 
Will  he  in  the  end  resisi^  or  yield  ?  For  every  day  these  thoughts 
will  eome,  and  at  last  the  devils  will  over-master  1dm  and  have  him 
in  possession.  Impossible  I  And  yet — Marie  I  So  little.  What 
shall  he  do?— Ah,  what  shall  he  do? 

And  he  stands  for  a  moment  appalled  by  the  consciousness  that 
demons  are  fighting  within  him,  hyngering  fur  the  possession  of 
his  heart,  his  brain,  his  will.  He  watches  the  comlmt.  He  sees 
the  fate  thai  is  his  due  if  he  listens  to  them*  He  feels  the 
executioner  taking  his  life.  It  is  a  short  agony—He  is  gone — 
Where  ? 

'  Fmil — thou  art  in  the  streets  of  Paiis,'  laugh  the  demons  or 
his  own  lieart.  He  cannot  discern  which.  '  What  is  the  use  of 
your  brain,  yom*  intellect,  if  Destiny  is  to  make  a  sport  of  you  and 
toss  you  ou  tlie  horns  of  circumstance  ?  It  is  only  blunderers  who 
wait  upon  Fate.  If  you  are  not  able  to  defy  it  and  thrust  aside 
the  weight  that  threatens  not  only  to  sulTocate  you,  but  the  woman 
who  lo%^es  you,  then,  man  or  slave  that  you  are,  you  are  not  tit  to 
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live,  and  death  is  your  fittest  destiny.  Bah !  one  would  think  you 
were  called  upon  to  shed  blood !  Blood  I  who  wants  to  shed  blood  ? 
Macbeth  wa^  worse  than  a  criminal  in  this,  for  he  was  a  blunderer. 
Had  you  laeen  there  it  is  not  with  knives  you  would  have  put  poor 
old  king  Duncan  out  of  Ids  life  into  a  better ;  a  better,  mark — why 
that  alone  is  a  service.  Knives — -who  but  a  fool  would  use  them 
unless  to  proclaim  the  folly  of  their  owners  ?  The  Borgias  and 
Medicis  knew  better  than  thiii ;  when  living  impediments  stood  in 
their  way  no  bloody  victim  ghastly  and  hideous  was  suflered  to 
bear  witness  against  them  publicly.  But  the  impediment  cea^d 
to  exist  nevertheless— died,  of  course  from  natural  eau^ies,  in  a 
decent  manner,  and  was  piously  buried  with  funeral  honours. 
Natural  causes  I  Science  and  skill  can  compass  them  surely,  if 
even  m  an  unnatural  manner;  lait  then  so  little  does  it — so  very 
little — and  judiciously  administered,  why,  the  vexdict  on  all  sides 
would  be,  "^  Natural  causes/ 

The  words  charm  him.  He  keeps  repeating  them  over  and 
over  in  his  brain  as  though  they  |>08sessed  a  sponge-like  property 
that  could  abeorb  the  evil  from  his  intentions,  and  convert  a  medi- 
tated crime  into  a  freak  of  nature*  They  soothe  and  fascinate 
him. 

Natural  causes  I  He  fondles  the  words  again  and  again.  He 
will  not  part  from  them-  They  enclose  so  many  dai4ing  possibili- 
ties that  they  l;>ecome  at  length  the  angels  of  his  freedom  and  the 
messengers  of  his  love  to  JVIaric.  What  joy  they  will  carry  her  I 
What  a  long  life  of  happiness  lies  bound  up  in  them  1  The  mock- 
ing demons  have  gone,  so  it  seems  to  him.  But  the  sly  traitors 
are  still  in  ambush,  laugbing  at  their  victim  because  he  cannot 
recognise  them  in  their  changed  dress  as  angels  of  light. 

He  is  almost  in  good  spirits  when  he  returns  to  Madame,  his 
wife,  in  the  evening.  She  has  prepared  a  savoury  dinner  for  him 
of  which  he  partakes,  and  to-night  he  seasons  their  usually  silent 
meal  with  conversation,  Madame  listens,  but  pays  no  attention 
to  the  change  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view.  Silent  or  talka- 
tive, be  is  the  same  to  her — her  husband — whom  she  has  married 
to  cook  and  mend  and  economise  for.  She  does  her  duty :  he  does 
his.  He  earns  money  for  the  house,  which  bhe  lays  out  judiciously. 
Nothing  more  is  required,  and  ^ladame  is  at  all  times  personally 
indifferent  to  the  trivial  signs  of  change  of  manner.  Glad  or 
sorry  are  terms  that  can  soon  lose  their  meaning  for  many.  When 
Monsieur  t^ilks,  she  libtens ;  when  he  is  silent,  she  is  not  disturljed. 
In  fact,  ^ladame  is  an  excellent  wife.  What  more  could  be 
desired? 

This  evening',  as  on   every  other,  as  soon   as  ^oii%\e\ix  \ia» 
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finished  his  diniier,  he  f^oes  into  the  saloD^  while  Madame  remaiiiH 
to  clear  the  table,  and  leave  the  kitchen  ready  for  the  concierge'sj 
wife  who  corner  each  day  to  clean  and  scour. 
I        A  week  passes  away. 

Madame  still  goes  on  with  her  roundj  with  her  routine  ot 
duty.  Each  afternoon  iinde  her  in  her  accustomed  seat  by  the 
window,  when  not  tempted  out  by  the  exigencies  of  society.  On 
one  evening  in  every  week  she  receives*  She  81  ti*  now  thinking 
over  yesterday's  reception^  when  Monsieur  had  entertained  some 
fellow-professors,  and  they  had  talked  learnedly  together,  while 
Madame  was  listening  to  their  wives.  It  interests,  her  to 
remember  what  this  one  said,  what  that  one  wore-  But  in  the 
raidst  of  this  indulgence  she  recollects  Monsieiir*8  dinner,  and  she 
goes  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  for  her  husband's  return. 
Presently  she  hears  his  footstep  on  the  stairs  and  hurries  with  her 
preparation.  ^m 

He  coraes  up  slowly,  calmly,  like  one  tired.  On  reaching  th^B 
top  he  goes  into  the  kitchen.  His  wife  is  in  the  act  of  pcninng 
oxit  the  soup  into  two  separate  basins  standing  ready  on  the  table 
to  receive  it.  So  far  as  she  can  be  siu-prised  she  now  is  so,  to 
see  Monsieur  come  into  dinner  before  she  has  summoned  him. 
Such  is  not  his  habit.     He  is  looking  pale.  ^A 

'  What  is  it  ? '  she  asks.  ^| 

*  I  liave  torn  my  coat,'  he  answers  gravely.  '  I  must,  I  find,  go 
out  immediately  after  dinner.  Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to 
mend  it  for  me?'  (Monsieur  is  always  courteous  to  Madame.) 
'  Here,  I  will  pour  out  the  80up  for  you.     Allow  me/ 

He  takes  the  saucepan  from  her  hand,  and  gives  her  his  coat|^ 
which  he  has  thrown  off  while  speaking, 

'  As  you  will,*  replies  Madame,  receiving  the  coat.     *  Is  it  a  loti^* 
affair  ?     If  so  cover  up  the  soup  after  you  have  poured  it  in  the 
j   basins.     You  will  find  the  covers  in  yonder  shelf.'  ^| 

*  Yes,  it  will  take  some  few  minutes  to  repair,  but  never  mind,^^ 
I  will  wait,  and  keep  your  soup  warm.' 

IVIadame  then  leaves  the  kitchen.  The  coat  is  over  her  arm, 
and  she  carries  it  into  the  salon  where  stands  her  basket  of  cottous 
and  needles.  It  is  an  ugly  tear  and  takes  her  quite  ten  minutes 
to  mend. 

Meanwhile  Monsieur  is  not  idle.     He  pours  the  soup  into  thi 
basins  and  puts  them  into  their  respective  places.     Then  he  g( 
to  the  shelf  Madame  has  indicated,  and  finds  the  covers  which  he 
at  once  makes  use  of.     It  is  evident  he  is  not  accustomed  to  the 
minor  details  of  the  table,  for  he  forgets  to  pass  a  cloth  over  the 
corerB,  which  asv  dusty  from  lying  aeveml  days  in  a  dark  cupboard. 
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BhlMhlt  of  thisj  it  is  only  a  trifle  after  all.     It  would  have  been 
nfetter  fiad  the  covers  been  dusted,  but  Monsieur  has  overlooked 
tbera»  and  hurried   them  on  the  basins  as  he  takes  them  from 
the  shelf.     Then  all  is  ready  and  he  waits.  A 

\jti  uB  look  at  him  while  he  is  waiting.  ' 

He  stands  by  the  window^  gazing  out  on  the  sky  vacantly. 
His  eye  is  glassy  almost,  and  evei-y  now  and  then  be  casts  a  furtive 
glance  towards  the  table.  Yes,  there  they  stand — the  two  Imsins — 
oB^for  Madame,  one  for  himself.  He  does  not  shudder — No— be  is 
calm  and  white  and  wan  ;  standing  there  by  the  window  he  looks 
as  motionless  as  an  upright  corpse.  The  sound  of  Madame's 
needle  cannot  be  heard,  for  it  is  running  in  and  out  of  the  soft 
cloth  noiselessly*  Still,  now  and  again  he  gives  a  convulsive  start. 
Is  she  coming  ?  Is  that  she  ?  and  the  cold  beads  of  sweat  start  to 
bis  forehead  as  he  turns.  No — she  is  still  sewing.  Will  Eternity 
ever  be  so  long  as  those  awftil  waiting  moments  ?  The  stillness  13 
alive,  or  he  is  dead — which  ? 

*Here  is  yoiu-  coat.  It  was  an  u^ly  tear,*  said  ^ladame, 
comiog  in  at  last, '  but  I  have  done  it  well.     No  one  will  know.* 

*  Thank.*?,  a  thousand  times/  And  he  advances  towards  her, 
tiikes  it  from  her  hand,  and  puts  it  on.  Then  mechanically,  he 
takes  hi9  place  at  table.  Madame  is  ali^eady  seated.  She  begins 
to  uncover  her  soup,  wlien  Monsieic",  as  pale  as  death,  rises,  saying  : 

'Excuse  me  !  I  will  return  presently;  1  have  forgotten  some- 
thing, an  important  memorandum  I  have  to  make.  Continue 
jotir  goup  without  me,  I  will  return  immediately.' 

Madame  makes  no  objection.  Monsieur  is  always  courteous. 
She  is  accustomed  to  this,  and  she  begs  bim  to  go. 

All  this  time  she  has  not  touched  her  soup,  she  has  been 
■ttwading  to  him  while  he  was  speaking.  As  soon  as  he  is  gone, 
^  looks  down,  and  the  light,  falls  upon  the  cover  which  is 
supported  against  the  side  of  the  basin.  | 

*  T\€n%  I  how  careless  I  How  disg;usting  \  *  she  exclaims, 
Excellent  housewife  as  she  is,  she  revolts  at  dirt.  But  now 
>h<^ shudders,  *  Mon  Dieit !  a  spider !  of  all  things  I  loathe  a  spider,' 
thinks  Madame.  There  is  a  reason  too  fi>r  this^  they  affect  her 
phy-^ically  and  make  her  sick.  She  cannot  eat  her  soup,  for  the 
>pider  has  crawled  on  the  edge  of  her  l>asiu.  How  tiresome!  and 
•he  if  hungry.  Vite  I  her  husband  has  no  such  fancies — she  will 
change  badns  with  him.  The  spider  has  crawled  away.  Not  for 
world**  could  she  kill  it*  It  has  gone,  and  she  has  changed  badns  J 
with  her  husband,  and  now  she  can  enjoy  her  soup.  1 

■      She  eat«  slowly,  silently,  dipping  her  bread   into  live  \\v\u\A 
Mow  and  ngxdHf  and  then  she  dnidies  it.     Still  her  Yvu»\>asi4.  W* 
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not  retiirtied.  But  she  never  questions  Monsieur'^  movements 
when  he  has  written  his  memorandum  he  will  retmn,  meanwhii^S' 
his  soup  is  csovered  up,  and  keeping  warm  for  him ;  Madam^=^-»^ 
moreover,  has  taken  the  precaution  to  wipe  the  cover,  he  will  no-^ 
be  disgusted  by  the  unsiglitly  dust  or  Fpiders— Ouf  1 

This  is  Madame's  thought  as  she  wipes  her  mouth  witli  he  ^ 
aerviette.  She  can  wait  now,  having  satisfied  her  himger,  untti^ 
Monsieur's  return,  before  serving  up  the  second  course,  She  lean*" 
back  in  lier  chair  stolid  and  comfortable,  and  then  Monsieur  walk  -i 
in. 

He  is  very  calm.  He  does  not  look  at  his  wife,  but  takes  hi^^ 
seat  at  table »  and  removing  the  cover  l>egins  to  eat. 

*  It  is  good— the  .soup,'  says  Madame,  throwing  out  a  remark- 
'  and  very  reviving :  I  was  hungry/ 

He  does  not  answer,  but  drinks  spoonful  after  spoonful,  not 
slowly  and  leisurely  as  Madame  had  done,  but  hurriedly,  as  thougli^ 
the  time  spent  in  writing  bis  memorandum  had  to  be  made  good  by ^ 
fast  eating.     It  does  not  take  him  long  to  finish  his  soup.     A  very''^ 
few  minutes  sees  it  all  couisiuned,  and  bis  ba&in  is  as  empty  afl 
Madame's.  | 

When  all  is  gone,  be  rises  again  from  the  table. 

*■  What !  won't  you  wait  for  the  bouilli  ?  *  says  Madame,  who 
rises  also  to  take  the  meat  from  the  pot,  and  dish  it  up. 

*  No,  thank  you,'  be  aui^wers ;  '  I  cannot  cat  any  more.  I  must 
go.     Finish  without  mc,* 

He  returns  to  the  salon  to  fetch  bis  bat,  not  daring  to  look 
behind  him  as  he  leaves  the  kitchen,  where  Madame  is  busy  with 
the  meat.  His  bat  is  on  the  table,  and  he  goes  over  to  fetch  it ; 
but  why  is  it  be  cannot  put  it  on  bis  bead  and  go  ?  He  stands 
there  rooted  apparently  to  the  ground,  fascinateil  by  some  influence 
impossible  to  withstand,  that  compels  him  to  watch,  and  listen, 
and  wail.  j 

What  is  he  waiting  for  ?     A  cry,  perhaps — or  what?  I 

But  all  is  silent,  Madame  is  eating  her  meat,  slowly  enjoying 
it :  the  only  sound  that  reaches  him  through  the  half-open  doors 
is  the  occasional  click  of  her  knife  and  fork  against  the  plate,  or 
when  the  bottle  from  w^bich  she  pours  her  wine  jingles  against  the 
glass. 

How  he  listens  I  All  his  senses  seem  preternaturally  stniined 
in  the  endeavour  to  catch  some  sound  from  within.  But  none 
comes,  '  Why  should  it  ?  Fool !  It  is  too  soon  1  "  Natural  causes" 
don't  work  thus  suddenly !  *  he  thinks,  wrenching  his  feet  by  an 
effort  away  from  the  spot  to  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
chained.      He   will  go  out  now,  but  he  must  not  forget  some 
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dgaiettes.     And  he  delays  again,  while  searching  for  the  materials  J 
to  make  one* 

Madame  has  finished  her  dinner  by  this  time,  and  having 
cleared  away  as  usual,  she  leaves  every  things  in  readiness  for  the 
concierge^s  wife  the  next  morning,  and  returns  to  the  salon. 

It  has  been  growing  dusk  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
Madame  lights  the  lamp.  She  thinks  Monsieur  has  gone  out,  and 
litters  a  mild  exclamation  of  surprise  to  find  him  still  in  the  salon, 
where  he  has  been  sitting  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  still  pursued 
ly  a  spell  that  forbids  him  to  leave  the  n>om.  After  finding  his 
smoking  materials,  he  had  flung  himself  into  a  seat,  where  Madame 
fiods  him. 

He  starts  up  on  seeing  her  enter  with  the  lamp,  and  excuses 
himself. 

*  I  was  so  very  tired  that  I  sat  down  for  a  moment  and  forgot 
how  time  goes.' 

*  You  work  your  brain  too  much,'  says  3Iadame  placidly.  '  You 
esiten  nothiug  but  the  soup — -you  took  no  wine.  You  will 
ill  if  you  fail  to  supply  the  stomacli  with  sufficient  nourish- 

naent.  Let  me  fetch  you  some  wine/  Then  Madame  puts  down 
fliie  lamp  on  the  table  and  sees  him, 

«  *Yoiu:fcice!  What  pallor  !  You  are  ill  ?  Speak— say  what 
is  the  matter  I '  she  exclaims.  Shaken  out  of  her  stolidity  by  his 
terrible  appearance — for  he  is  staring  at  her  with  a  ghastly  stare— 
and  his  face  is  convulsed  with  horror* 

She  hurries  into  the  kitcheo  to  bring  him  wine  :  holds  it  to 
Ms  lips,  and  unresistingly  he  swallows  it.  Then  he  rises,  saying 
be  will  go  out. 

*  You  are  not  tit  to  go  out,*  remonstrates  Madame,  *  l\est 
C|uietly.  I  shall  have  you  laid  up  ill  for  day>s,  if  you  work  your 
brain  any  more  to-day.  Sit  where  you  are.  To-morrow  you  will 
be  better.' 

He  obeys  her.  He  feels  powerless  to  assert  his  will  any  longer, 
Hq  ifl  conscious  of  a  gnawing  sinking  and  sicknesB  that  prostrates 
him,  and  he  yields  to  her  command — and  watches  her ! 

Her  calmness  now  returns.  Monsieur  is  subject  to  occasional 
fits  of  cerebral  excitement  when  be  has  been  much  overworked. 
She  has  nursed  him  through  more  than  one  attack.  Quiet  is 
what  he  needs,  and  nothing  mure  is  requisite.  She  lakes  a  chair 
and  draws  it  to  the  table  to  be  near  the  lamp,  for  she  wants  to 
work.  The  light  falls  upon  her  face,  throwing  out  every  featiu^, 
every  movement,  distinctly.  3Ionsieur,  in  the  shadow,  sits  like 
one  fascinated;  he  cannot  take  his  eyes  off  her — and  watches  bet. 
Thus  two  hours  pa.s>i  awaj. 
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*  Time  flies  so  fast  when  one  is  occupied,'  thinks  Madame,  as 

the  clock  strikes  nine.     Monsieur  lias  closed  his  eyes  at  last,  over-.  , 

powered  by  the  mesmeric  pendulum  of  Madame's  needle.  m 

She  looks  up  at  him  and  thinks  it  is  time  he  were  in  bed. 
Putting  away  her  work,  she  goes  to  him^  and  touching  him  light Iv^ 
on  the  arm,  says  : —  |H 

*  You  will  be  better  in  bed.     Let  me  assist  you.* 

He  opens  his  eyes  vacantly,  then  they  grow  wild.     He  strug- 
gles to  lift  himself  up  to  a  standing  posture,  but  in  the  endeavour 
to  do  so  he  falls  forward  with  a  groan   and  lies  collapsed  wit^H 
agony.  ^ 

]\ladame  is  in  a  fright,  for  this  is  a  phase  of  Monsieur's 
malady  she  has  not  before  witnessed,  WTien  she  tries  to  raise  him, 
he  is  rigid,  and  she  summons  the  concierge's  wife  to  her  assist- 
ance. 

'  Vile — run ! '  she  exclaims.  '  My  husband  lias  fallen  in  a  fit  I 
Fetch  a  doctor  at  once  I ' 

The  concierge's  wife  sends  her  husband,  and  retiums  to  help 
Madame.  Between  them  they  carry  ^lonsieur  into  the  adjoining 
bedroom  and  put  him  into  bed,  where  he  lies  writhing  and  groan- 
ing until  the  doctor  comes. 

After  a  thorough  examination  the  doctor  looks  grave;  and 
turning  to  Madame,  says,  *This  is  a  sad  case  of  poisoning  I  * 

'  Poison  !     Impossible  I  *  exclaims  Madame, 

'  Yes,  poison,'  repeats  the  doctor  severely,  *  What  has  he 
eaten  ?  * 

'Nothing  but  a  little  soup,'  says  Madame,  'and  a  little  wine. 
I  took  both  the  soup  and  the  wine  at  the  ?!ume  time,  and  behold 
me  ?  I  am  not  poisoned/ 

Notw^ithstanding  his  mortal  pain,  Mousieiu-  hears  what  passes 
between  Madame  and  the  doctor.  Turning  to  the  latter,  he 
says :- — 

'  Send  the  women  out,     I  would  speak  to  you,  alone.* 

The  doctor  conveys  the  message,  and  the  two  women  retire. 
As  soon  as  they  are  alone.  Monsieur  a.sks : — 

'  Is  it  true,  doctor  ?     Is  this  poison  ? ' 

*  Yes — poison.' 

'  And  I  am  dying^past  all  remedy  ?  ' 
*Past  all  remedy,*  echoes  the  doctor.     'Have  you    any  idea 

who  gave  it  you  ?  Can  you  tell  me  anything  that  will  bring  the 
evil-doer  to  justice?  Have  you  any  suspicions ?  Did  you  poison 
yourself  ?     How  did  it  happen  ?  * 

'  Yes — I  know  how  it  liappened. — Listen— -I  bought  it — oh — 
Mim  Bleu — for  my — wife— and  I  put  it  into — Madame's  basin— j 
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of  soup — ^but — oil — was  I  mad? — did  I  mistake? — No — no— and 
Fet^she  is  well — and  I  am— Ah  I  mercy ^ — mercy^ — not  dying—?' 
*  Ves — ^dying,*  says  the  doctor.     '  Shall  I  send  for  a  confessor  ? ' 
*No — ^no — Listen. — I  was  weary  of  Madame^Life  was  insup- 
portable— and — Mon  Dieu — ^there  was  Marie — Ten  thousand  devils 
uiged    me    on — I   was    mad ! — Ah— this    pain — ease    me — ease 

The  confession  is  made  amid  groans  of  pain  and  horror,  from 
which  let  us  turn  away.  Rage,  remorse,  and  anguish  strive  for 
Sonne  few  hours  \vith  the  unhappy  man^s  soul,  tearing  him  men- 
tally and  bodily  to  pieces.  The  doctor  remains  applying  what 
remedies  he  can  until  the  combat  is  ended  and  the  wretched 
iaa.n  is  a  corpse. 

When  all  is  over,  the  doctor,  who  has  not  suffered  the  women 
to  enter  the  dying  man's  room,  now  goes  to  them  and  tells  them 
he  is  dead,  and  orders  the  body  not  to  be  touched  until  his  re- 
turn. 

Madame  weeps  on  hearing  of  her  husband's  death.  She  is 
solaced,  rememl>ering  that  she  lias  always  been  a  good  wife  and 
done  her  duty.  *  And  now  he  is  dead  !  poisoned  I  It  is  terrible-- 
fHghtful!  But  the  will  of  God  be  done  I  Monsieur  must  have 
loet  his  head  to  take  poison.  He  studied  too  much.  He  was  not 
in  his  mind,  poor  man.  Fifteen  years  they  had  been  married— 
and  he  was  a  good  husliandl'  cries  Madame  to  the  concierge's 
^fe,  who  sits  near  condoling  with  her. 

The  authorities  take  possession  of  the  corpse  next  day.  There 
i«  an  inquest  at  which  the  doctor  gives  evidence  of  the  confession 
ttiacle  by  the  dying  man,  Madame  is  present  as  a  witness,  and 
hears  this  evidence.  It  is  a  terrible  moment,  but  she  can  explain 
it  all.  *Ah,  Messieurs — it  was  the  Bpiderl'  And  then  she 
narrates  how  it  all  happened,  and  her  life  saved  by  changing  l*asins 
^th  her  hoblmnd,  who  thus  swallowed  the  poison  he  had  intended 
for  her,  but  she  adds,  *  Poor  man  !  He  was  off  hia  head --for  he 
"^a*  always  a  good  husband,  always  I ' 

'T^Vtig!'  exclaims  one  of  the  officials  as  he  leaves  the  house 
^ftor  the  inquest,  *  What  a  droll  affair !  Madame  had  a  near 
^•cape.     Ma  foi — Saved  by  a  spider ! ' 
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A  MYSTERY  OF  MODERN  VENICE, 

BY   WILKIE    COLLINS, 

tJ9W?  riQht  0/  tntfiafatian  ijt  resetTUfii.y 


The  Fouetji  Part  (conduded), — CHAPrEii  XXVI , 

Entering  his  own  room  ou  tlie    upper  floor,  Henry  placed  the 
raamiscript  on  his  table,  open  at  the  first  leaf.     His  nerves  were 
imcpiestionahly  shaken  ;  his  band  trembled  as  he  tiu'oed  thepaj 
be  started  at  chance  noises  on  the  staircase  of  the  hofceL 

The  scenario,  or  outline,  of  the  Countess's  play  be^^n  with  no 
formal  prefatory  phnises.  She  presented  herself  and  her  w^3rkj 
with  the  easy  familiarity  of  an  old  friend. 
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*  Allow  me,  dear  Jlr.  Francis  Westwick,  to  introduce  to  you  the 
persons  in  my  proposed  Play.  Behold  them,  arranged  symmetric- 
ally in  a  line. 

'My  Lord.     The     Baron.     The  Courier.     The  Doctor.     Tl 
Counters. 

'  I  don't  trouble  myself,  you  see,  to  invent  fictitious  family 
names.      My   characters  ure  sufficiently    disting-uished   by    their 
BOcial  titles,  and  by  the  striking  contrast  which  they  present  oi 
with  anotlier, 

'  The  First  Act  opens 

*No  !     Before  I  open  the  Fir^t  Act,  I  must  announce,  in  justi 
to  myself,  that  this  Play  is  entirely  the  work  of  my  own  invent 
tion.     I  scorn  to  borrow  from  actual  events  ;  and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary  still,  I   have  not  stolen  one  of  my   ideas  from  tbi^| 
Modern  French  drama.     As  the  manager  of  an  English  theatr^^B 
you   will   naturally   refuse   to   believe   this.     It   doesn't   matter. 
Xotbing  matters — except  the  opening  of  my  first  act. 

^  We    are  at    Homburg,  in    the   famous    Salon    d'Or,   at 
height  of  the  season.     The  Countess  (exquisitely  dressed)  is  seat 
at  the  green  table.     Strangers  of  all  nations  are  standing  behind 
the  players,  venturing  their  money  or  only  looking  on.     My  Lord 
is  among  the  j^trangers-     He  is  stioick  by  the  Coimtess's  personal 
appearance,  in  which  beauties  and  defects  are  faDt4istically  mingle 
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in  the  most  attractive  manner.  He  watches  the  Coimtess's  game, 
mnd  places  his  money  where  he  sees  her  deposit  her  own  little 
itake.  She  looks  round  at  him,  and  says,  "  Don't  trast  to  my 
colour;  I  have  been  unlucky  the  whole  evening.  Place  your 
ifcake  on  the  other  colour,  and  you  may  have  a  chance  of  winning." 
Mj  Lord  (a  trae  Englishman)  bludies,  bows,  and  obeys.  The 
CcMintess  proves  to  be  a  prophet.  She  loses  again.  My  Lord  wins 
twice  the  simi  that  he  has  risked. 

'The  Countess  rises  from  the  table.     She  has  no  more  money, 
and  she  offers  my  Lord  her  chair. 

'Instead  of  taking  it,  he  politely  places  his  winnings  in  her 
hand,  and  begs  her  to  accept  the  loan  as  a  favour  to  himself.  The 
Countess  stakes  again,  and  loses  again.  My  Lord  smiles  superbly, 
and  presses  a  second  loan  on  her.  From  that  moment  her  luck 
tuns.  She  wins,  and  wins  largely.  Her  brother,  the  Baron, 
trying  his  fortune  in  another  room,  hears  of  what  is  going  on,  and 
joins  my  Lord  and  the  Countess. 

'  Pay  attention,  if  you  please,  to  the  Baron.     He  is  delineated 
^  a  remarkable  and  interesting  character. 

*  This  noble  person  has  begun  life  with  a  single-minded  devo- 
tion to  the  science  of  experimental  chemistry,  very  surprising  in  a 
young  and  handsome  man  with  a  brilliant  future  before  him. 
A  profound  knowledge  of  the  occult  sciences  has  persuaded  the 
fcffon  that  it  is  possible  to  solve  the  famous  problem  called  the 
**  Philosopher's  Stone."  His  own  pecuniary  resources  have  long 
Aice  been  exhausted  by  his  costly  experiments.  His  sister  has 
B«it  supplied  him  with  the  small  fortune  at  her  disposal :  reserving 
wdy  the  family  jewels,  placed  in  the  charge  of  her  banker  and 
fcend  at  Frankfort.  The  Countess's  fortune  also  being  swallowed 
^  the  Baron  has  in  a  fatal  moment  sought  for  new  supplies  at 
tte  gaming  table.  He  proves,  at  starting  on  his  perilous  career, 
*o  be  a  favourite  of  fortune ;  wins  largely,  and,  alas !  profanes  his 
Jtoble  enthusiasm  for  science  by  yielding  his  soul  to  the  all- 
abasing  passion  of  the  gamester. 

'At  the  period  of  the  Play,  the  Baron's  good  fortune  has 
^Itterted  him.  He  sees  his  way  to  a  crowning  experiment  in  the 
^  search  after  the  secret  of  transmuting  the  baser  metals  into 
pM.  But  how  is  he  to  pay  the  preliminary  expenses  ?  Destiny, 
TO  a  mocking  echo,  answers.  How  ? ' 

'Will  his  sister's  winnings  (with  my  Lord's  money)  prove 
'•'ge  enough  to  help  him  ?  Eager  for  this  result,  he  gives  the 
Countess  his  advice  how  to  play.  From  that  disastrous  moment 
^  infection  of  his  own  adverse  fortune  spreads  to  his  sister.  She 
loses  again,  and  again — loses  to  the  last  farthing. 
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*'t"  !;-ord  offers  a  tbiitl  loan ;  hut   th 

niseit  to  take  it.     On  leaving  tb 

TO  my  Lf:»rd,     The  gentlemtm  f(L 

ks  leave  Uy  pay  his  respects  to  ill 

her  hotel.     The  Barun  hospitaU 

'v  Lrf^rd  accepts,  with  a  last  admiriBj 

,  ^,vh  doea  not  escape  her  hrother's  olwiai 

tf  tur  the  Dight, 

%  the  Baron  speaks  out   plainly.     **  On 

:i  a  desperate  condition,  and  must  find  - 

'►*^  lit  for  me  here,   while   I  make  inquirie 

ii  bave  evidently  produced  a  stronr^  impressioi 

'iru  that  impression  into  money,  no  matter  a, 

c  tiling  must  be  done.'' 

a»^w  occupies  the  sta^e  alone,  and   indulges  ii 

i%t?lop-i  her  character. 

%  dgMlgeRius  and  attractive  character.     Immeow 

v^  ^kiud  Wt  implanted  in  her  nature,  side  by  side  witi 

NiML>f>tiiMiT  ctipftitHties  for  evil.     It  rests  with  circumstanofe 

I  \hm  ooe  or  the  other.     Being'  a  p<Tson  who  pn> 

,.  .-a  whert'ver  she  goes,  this  noble  lady  is  naturally 

.St^vti  i»f  all  sorts  of  scandalous  reports.     To  one  o 

rich   falsely  and  alxvminably  points  to  the  Baroi 

.1  '»f  her  brother)  she  now  refers  with  just  indig"- 

-t  expressed  her  desire  to  leave  Honiburg,  ai 

%i  ^4#i(^  lh«  \^^^  calumny  first  took  its  rise,  when  tb« 

i^^luears  her  last  words,  and  says  to  her, "  Yes 

Vx   ttU    means;    provided   you   leave   it    in  the 

:  -  "  '*    ^.  frothed  wife!'' 

:  ntled    and  shocked.     She    protests  tto 

v.vte    my  Lord's  admiration   for  her.      Sh< 

^  ^^ibiU*  refusing  to  see  him  again.     The  Baroi 

m*^    H^^tively    have  comnaand    of  money.     Tak 

-  twarrying  my  Lord's  income,  in   the  int€ 

■    nory — or   leave   me   to   sell   myself  aD 

\\  oman  of  low  degree  who  is  ready  to  bu 

vi^^j^  in  surprise  and  dismay.     Is  it  possib- 

.^aiw*«t  ?     ^^"^  is  horribly  in   earnest.     *'T1 

^m^*^  he  says,  ''  it?  in  the  next  room  to  us  £ 

A  M#  wf^althy  widow  of  a  Jewish  usurer.     Sh 

,..  ^  xt^kAx  the  solution  of  the  great  probleU 

.-♦nan's  husband,  and  to  make  mysei 

.:uld.     Take  five  minutes  to  conside 
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what  I  have  said  to  you,  and  tell  me  on  my  return  which  of  us 
is  to  marry  for  the  money  I  want,  you  or  I." 

'  Ajs  he  turns  away,  the  Countess  stops  him. 

'  All  the  noblest  sentiments  in  her  nature  are  exalted  to  the 
highest  pitch.  "  Where  is  the  true  woman,"  she  exclaims,  "  who 
wants  time  to  consummate  the  sacrifice  of  herself,  when  the  man 
to  whom  she  is  devoted  demands  it  ?  She  does  not  want  five 
minutes — she  does  not  want  five  seconds — she  holds  out  her  hand 
to  him,  and  she  says.  Sacrifice  me  on  the  altar  of  your  glory  I 
Take  as  stepping-stones  on  the  way  to  your  triumph,  my  love,  my 
liberty,  and  my  life  ! " 

'On  this  grand  situation  the  curtain  falls.  Judging  by  my 
first  act,  Mr.  Westwick,  tell  me  truly,  and  don't  be  afraid  of 
turning  my  head  : — Am  I  not  capable  of  writing  a  good  play  ? ' 


Henry  paused  between  the  First  and  Second  Acts ;  reflecting, 
not  on  the  merits  of  the  Play,  but  on  the  strange  resemblance 
which  the  incidents  so  far  presented  to  the  incidents  that  had 
attended  the  disastrous  marriage  of  the  first  Lord  Montbarry. 

Was  it  possible  that  the  Countess,  in  the  present  condition 
of  her  mind,  supposed  herself  to  be  exercising  her  invention  when 
she  was  only  exercising  her  memory  ? 

The  question  involved  considerations  too  serious  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  hasty  decision.  Eeserving  his  opinion,  Jlenry  turned 
the  page,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  next  act. 
The  manuscript  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

'The  Second  Act  opens  at  Venice.  An  interval  of  four  months 
has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  scene  at  the  gambling  table. 
The  action  now  takes  pla6e  in  the  reception-room  of  one  of  the 
Venetian  palaces. 

'  The  Baron  is  discovered,  alone,  on  the  stage.  He  reverts  to 
the  events  which  have  happened  since  the  close  of  the  First  Act. 
The  Countess  has  sacrificed  herself;  the  mercenary  marriage  has 
taken  place — ^but  not  without  obstacles,  caused  by  diflFerence  of 
opinion  on  the  question  of  marriage  settlements. 

*  Private  ^inquiries,  instituted  in  England,  have  informed  the 
Baron  that  my  Lord's  income  is  derived  chiefly  from  what  is 
called  entailed  property.  In  case  of  accidents,  he  is  surely  bound 
to  do  something  for  his  bride  ?  Let  him,  for  example,  insure  his 
life,  for  a  siun  proposed  by  the  Baron,  and  let  him  so  settle  the 
numey  that  his  widow  shall  have  it,  if  he  dies  first. 

^My  Lord  hesitates.     The  Baron  wastes  no  time  in  u^%\^^^ 
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discussion.       "Let  uf  by  all  means**  (he  says)   "consider 
marriage  as  broken  off.'*     My  Lord  shifts  his  ground,  and  pleads 
for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  sum  proposed.     The  Baron  briefly  re 
plies,  *'  I  never  bargain.''     My  lord  is  in  love ;  the  natural 
follows — he  gives  way. 

'80  far,  the  Baron  has  no  cause  to  complain.  But  my  Lori 
turn  comes,  when  the  marriage  has  been  celebrated,  and  when  th 
honeymoon  is  over.  The  Baron  has  joined  the  married  pair  at 
palace  which  they  have  hired  in  Venice.  He  is  still  bent  c 
solving  the  problem  of  the  **  Philosopher's  Stone."  His  lf\borat 
is  set  up  in  the  vaults  beneath  the  palace — so  that  smells 
chemical  exj>criments  may  not  incommode  the  Countess,  in 
higher  regions  of  the  house.  The  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  b 
grand  discovery  is,  as  usual,  the  want  of  money.  His  positic 
at  the  present  time  has  become  truly  critical.  He  owes  debts  * 
honour  to  gentlemen  in  his  own  rank  of  life*  w^hieh  must  positive! 
1^  paid  ;  and  he  proposes,  in  his  own  friendly  manner,  to  borro 
the  money  of  my  Lord,  ily  Lord  positively  refuses,  in  the  rude 
tenias.  The  Baron  applies  to  his  sister  to  exercise  her  conjugj 
influence.  She  c^m  only  answer  that  her  noble  husband  (bein 
no  longer  distractedly  in  love  with  her)  now  appears  in  his  tn 
character,  as  one  of  the  meanest  men  living.  The  sacrifice  of  tl 
marriage  has  been  made,  and  has  already  proved  useless. 

'  Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  opening  of  the  Second 

*  The  entrance  of  the  Countess  suddenly  disturbs  the  Ba 
reflections.  She  is  in  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy.  Incoherent^ 
prcssions  of  rage  biu^t  from  her  lips :  it  is  some  time  before  si 
can  sufficiently  control  herself  to  speak  plainly.  She  has  bet 
doubly  insulted — first,  by  a  menial  person  in  her  employmeni 
secondly,  by  her  husband.  Her  maid,  an  Englishwoman,  has  d 
clared  that  she  will  serve  the  Countess  no  longer.  She  will  gi^ 
up  her  wages,  and  return  at  once  to  England.  Being  asked  h 
reastm  for  this  strange  proceeding,  she  insolently  hints  that  t] 
Countesses  service  is  no  ser\4ce  for  an  honest  woman,  since  ti 
Baron  has  entered  the  house.  The  Countess  does,  what  any  lai 
in  her  position  would  do ;  she  indignantly  dismisses  the  wretch  < 
the  spot,  M 

*  My  Lord,  hearing  his  wife's  voice  raised  in  anger,  leaves  fl 
study  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  shut  himself  up  over  Ms  bool 
and  asks  what  this  disturbance  means.  The  Coimtess  infon: 
him  of  the  oiitrageous  language  and  conduct  of  her  maid*  B< 
Lord  not  only  declares  his  entire  approval  of  the  woman's  co 
duct,  but  expresses  his  own  abominable  doubts  of  his  wifi 
fidelity  in  language  of  such  horrible  brutality  that  no  lady  con 
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pollute  her  Hps  by  repeating  it.  "Jf  I  liad  been  a  man,"  the 
tVjunteaa  says,  "and  if  I  bad  bad  a  weapon  in  my  band,  I  would 
have  struck  him  dead  at  my  feet  1 " 

*  The  Baron,  listening  silently  so  far,  now  speaks,  *'  Permit 
me  to  finish  the  sentence  for  you/'  he  says.  '*  You  would  have 
ftnick  your  husband  dead  at  your  feet;  and  by  that  rash  act, 
you  woidd  have  deprived  yourself  of  the  insurance  money  settled 
OD  the  widow — the  very  money  which  is  wanted  to  relieve  your 
l)rotber  from  the  unendurable  pecuniary  position  which  he  now 
occupies  !  *' 

^The  Countess  gravely  reminds  the  Baron  that  this  is  no  joking 
niatter.  After  what  my  Lord  has  said  to  her,  she  has  little  doubt 
^hat  he  will  communicate  bis  infamous  suspicions  to  his  lawyers  in 
bngliind.  If  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  it,  she  may  be  divorced 
^nd  disgraced,  and  thrown  on  the  world,  with  no  resource  but 
the  gale  of  her  jewels  to  keep  her  from  starving, 

'At  this  moment,  the  Ojurier  who  has  been  engaged  to 
♦ravel  with  my  Lord  from  Engkmd  crosses  the  stage  with  a  letter 
to  take  to  the  post.  The  Countess  stops  liim,  and  asks  to  look  at 
the  address  on  the  letter.  She  takes  it  from  bira  for  a  moment, 
siad  shows  it  to  her  brother.  The  handwriting  is  my  Lord's  ;  and 
the  letter  is  directed  to  his  lawyers  in  Loudon* 

*The  Courier  proceeds  to  the  post-office.     The  Baron  and  the  J 
CiHintess  look  at  each  other  in  silence.     No  words  are   needed.  " 
They  thoroughly  understand  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
they  clearly  see  the  terrible  remedy  for  it.     What  is  the  plain 
alternative    before    them  ?      Disgi'ace   and   ruin — or,   my  Lord's 
^th  and  the  insurance  money  I  I 

*  The  Baron  walks  backwards  and  forwards  in  great  agitation, 
Ulking  to  himself.  The  Countess  hears  fragments  of  what  he  is 
^jiag.  He  speaks  of  my  Lord's  constitution,  prolmbly  weakened 
^^  ladia — of  a  cold  which  my  Lord  1ms  caught  two  or  three  days 
ixnce — of  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  such  slight  tilings  as 
^Ida  sometimes  end  in  serious  illness  and  death. 

*He  observes  that  the  Countess  is  listening  t^>  him,  and  asks  if 

*he  has  anything  to  propose.     She  is  a  woman   who,  with  many 

Nefecte,  has  the  great  merit  of  speaking  out,     **Ia  there  no  such 

'  thing  as  a  serious  illness,"  she  asks,  *'  corked  up  in  one  of  those 

hottles  of  yours  in  the  vaults  down- stairs  ?  " 

*The  Baron  answers  by  gravely  shaking  bis  head.     What  is  he 

Afraid  of  ?— a  possible  examination  of  the  body  after  death  ?     No  : 

hd  ean  jtet  any  post-mortem  e3[amination  at  defiance*     It  is  the 

^^bs  nf  administering  the  poison  that  he  dreads.     A  man  so 

^^■g^lind  a*?  my  Lord   cannot  he  takf^n  seriouAy  \\\  ^\V\\oviV 
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medical  attendance,  WTiere  there  is  a  Doctor,  there  is  always 
danger  of  discovery.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  Courier,  faithful 
to  my  Lord  as  longf  as  my  Lord  pays  him.  Even  if  the  Doctor 
sees  Dotbing  suspicious,  the  Courier  may  discover  something.  The 
poison,  to  do  its  work  with  the  necessary  secresy,  must  be  re- 
peatedly administered  in  graduated  doses.  One  trifling  miscalcu- 
lation or  mistake  may  rouse  suspicioUi  The  insurance  offices  may 
hear  of  it,  and  may  refuse  to  pay  the  money.  As  things  are,  the 
Baron  will  not  risk  it,  and  will  not  allow  his  sister  to  risk  it  in  his 
place, 

*  My  Lord  himself  is  the  next  character  who  appears.  He  has 
repeatedly  rung  for  the  Courier,  and  the  hell  has  not  been 
answered.     ''What  does  this  insolence  mean  ?  '" 

'  Tlie  Countess  (speaking  with  quiet  dignity — for  why  should  lier 
infamous  liusband  have  the  satisfactiou  of  knowing  how  deeply  he 
has  wounded  lier?)  reminds  my  Lord  that  the  Courier  has  gone  to 
the  post.  My  Lortl  asks  suspiciously  if  she  has  luaked  at  the  letter. 
The  Countess  informs  him  coldly  that  she  has  no  curiosity  about 
his  letters.  Eeferriug  to  the  cold  from  which  he  is  suffering,  she 
inquii'ea  if  he  thinks  of  consulting  a  medical  man.  My  Lord 
answers  roughly  that  he  is  quite  old  enough  to  be  capable  of 
doctoring  himself. 

'  As  he  makes  this  reply,  the  Courier  appears,  returning  from 
the  post,  ily  Lord  gives  him  orders  t^)  go  out  again  and  buy 
some  lemons.  He  proposes  to  try  hot  lemonade  as  a  means  of 
inducing  perspiration  in  bed.  In  that  way  he  has  formerly  cured 
colds,  and  in  that  way  he  will  cure  the  cold  from  which  he  is 
suffering  now, 

'  The  Courier  obeys  in  silence.  Judging  by  appearances,  he 
goes  very  reluctantly  on  this  second  errand. 

'^ly  Lord  turns  to  the  Haron  (who  has  thus  far  taken  no  part 
in  the  conversation)  and  asks  him,  in  a  sneering  tone,  how  much 
longer  he  proposes  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Venice.  The  Baron 
answers  quietly,  "  Let  us  speak  plainly  to  one  another,  my  Lord, 
If  you  wish  me  to  leave  your  house,  you  have  only  to  say  tht 
word,  and  I  go.**  My  Lord  turns  to  his  wife,  and  asks  if  she  can 
support  the  calamity  of  her  brother's  absence^ — laying  a  grosslj 
insulting  emphasis  on  the  word  ^'  brother.*'  The  Coimtess  pre- 
serves her  impenetrable  composure ;  nothing  in  her  betrays  the 
deadly  liatred  with  which  she  regards  the  titled  ruffian  who  ha.« 
insulted  her.  '*  You  are  master  in  this  liouse,  my  Lord,'*  is  all 
she  says.     "  Do  as  you  please.'* 

*  My  Lord  looks  at  his  wifc^ ;  kn^ks  at  the  Baron —and  suddenly 
alters  his  tune,     Does  he  perceive  in  the  composure  of  the  Counteas 
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and  her  brother  something  lurking  under  the  surface  that  threatens 
him  ?  This  is  at  least  certain,  he  makes  a  clumsy  apology  for  the 
language  that  he  has  used.     (Abject  wretch  I) 

'  My  Lord's  excuses  are  interrupted  by  the  return  of  the  Courier 
with  the  lemons  and  hot  water. 

'  The  Countess  observes  for  the  first  time  that  the  man  looks 
ill.  His  hands  tremble  as  he  places  the  tray  on  the  'table.  My 
Lord  orders  his  Courier  to  follow  him,  and  make  the  lemonade  in 
the  bedroom.  The  Countess  remarks  that  the  Courier  seems 
hardly  capable  of  obeying  his  orders.  Hearing  this,  the  man 
admits  that  he  is  ill.  He,  too,  is  suffering  from  a  cold  ;  he  has 
been  kept  waiting  in  a  draught  at  the  shop  where  he  bought  the 
lemons ;  he  feels  alternately  hot  and  cold,  and  he  begs  permission 
to  lie  down  for  a  little  while  on  his  bed. 

'Feeling  her  humanity  appealed  to, the  Countess  volunteers  to 
niake  the  lemonade  herself.  My  Lord  takes  the  Courier  by  the  arm, 
leads  him  aside,  and  whispers  these  words  to  him  :  "  Watch  her, 
and  see  that  she  puts  nothing  into  the  lemonade ;  then  bring  it  to 
me  with  your  own  hands  ;  and,  then,  go  to  bed,  if  you  like." 

'Without  a  word  more  to  his  wife,  or  to  the  Baron,  my  Lord 
leaves  the  room. 

'  The  Countess  makes  the  lemonade,  and  the  Coiurier  takes  it 
to  his  master. 

'Returning,  on  the  way  to  his  own  room,  he  is  so  weak,  and 
feels,  he  says,  so  giddy,  that  he  is  obliged  to  support  himself  by 
the  backs  of  the  chairs  as  he  passes  them.  The  Baron,  always 
considerate  to  persons  of  low  degree,  offers  his  arm.  "  I  am  afraid, 
my  poor  fellow,"  he  says,  "  that  you  are  really  ill."  The  Courier 
makes  this  extraordinary  answer :  "  It's  all  over  with  me.  Sir  :  I 
have  caught  my  death." 

'The  Countess  is  naturally  startled.  "You  are  not  an  old 
man,"  she  says,  trying  to  rouse  the  Courier's  spirits.  "  At  your  age, 
catching  cold  doesn't  surely  mean  catching  your  death  ? "  Tiie 
Courier  fixes  his  eyes  despairingly  on  the  Countess. 

***  My  lungs  are  weak,  my  Lady,"  he  says;  "  I  have  already  had 
two  attacks  of  bronchitis.  The  second  time,  a  great  physician 
joined  my  own  doctor  in  attendance  on  me.  He  considered  my 
recovery  almost  in  the  light  of  a  miracle.  Take  care  of  yourself," 
he  aaid.  "  If  you  have  a  third  attack  of  bronchitis,  as  certainly 
« two  and  two  make  four,  you  will  be  a  dead  man.  I  feel  the  same 
inward  shivering,  my  Lady,  that  I  felt  on  those  two  former  occa- 
siona^and  I  tell  you  again,  I  have  caught  my  death  in  Venice." 

'Speaking  some  comforting  words,  the  Baron  leads  hiixi  lo 
his  room.     The  Countess  i.s  left  &lone  on  the  stage. 
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*Slie  seatK  herself,  and  looks  towards  the  door  by  whic 
Courier  ha^  b^?en  led  out.  **  Ah  I  my  poor  fellow,'*  she  says,  **  ii 
you  could  only  change  constitutions  with  my  Lord,  what  a  happ] 
result  would  follow  for  the  Bui-on  and  for  me !  If  ^ou  could  onl^ 
get  cured  of  a  trumpery  cold  with  a  little  hot  lemonade,  and  i 
Ae  could  only  catch  his  death  in  your  place 1  *' 

'  She  suddenly  pauses— considers  for  a  while — and  springs  t 
her  feet,  with  a  cry  of  triumphant  siu-prise :  the  wonderful,  thi 
xieparalleled  idea  has  crossed  her  mind  like  a  flash  of  li^htnino 
Make  the  two  men  change  names  and  places — and  the  deed  is  done 
Where  are  the  obstacles  ?  Remove  my  Lord  (by  fair  means  o 
foul)  from  his  room;  and  keep  him  secretly  prisoner  in  thi 
palace,  to  live  or  die  as  future  necessity  may  determine.  Plac< 
the  Courier  in  the  vacant  bed,  and  call  in  the  doctor  to  see  hin 
— ill,  in  my  Lord's  character,  and  (if  he  dies)  dying  under  my  j 
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The  manuscript  dropped  from  Henry's  hands.  A  sickont 
sense  of  horror  overpowered  him.  The  question  which  had  occurre* 
to  his  mind  at  the  close  of  the  First  Act  of  the  Play  assumed  a  nei 
and  terrible  interest  now.  As  far  as  the  scene  of  the  Countess^ 
sulilocjuy,  the  incidents  of  the  Second  Act  had  reflected  the  event 
of  his  late  brother's  life  as  faithfully  as  the  incidents  of  the  Firs 
Act.  Was  the  monstrous  plot^  revealed  in  the  lines  which  he  Im 
just  read,  tlie  offspring  of  the  Coimtess's  morbid  imagination? 
had  she,  in  this  case  also,  deluded  herself  with  the  idea  that  sb 
was  inventing  when  she  was  really  writing  under  the  influentje 
her  own  guilty  remembrances  of  the  past  ?  If  the  latter  interpr€ 
tation  were  the  true  one,  he  had  just  read  the  narrative  of  the  con 
templated  murder  of  his  brother,  planned  in  cold  blood  by  a  woma 
who  was  at  that  moment  inhabiting  the  same  house  with  hin 
^Tiile,  to  make  the  fatality  complete,  Agnes  herself  bad  innocentl 
provided  the  conspirators  with  the  one  man  who  was  fitted  to 
the  passive,  agent  of  their  crime. 

Even  the  bare  doubt  that  it  might  be  so  was  more  than  h 
could  endure.     He  left  his  room  ;  resolved  to  force  the  truth  oi 
of  the  Countess,  or  to  denounce  her  befoi-e  the  authorities 
murderess  at  large. 

Arri\'ed  at  her  door,  he  was  met  by  a  person  just  leaving  th 
room.  The  person  was  the  manager.  He  was  hardly  recognisablG 
he  looked  and  spoke  like  a  man  in  a  state  of  desperation. 

'  Oh,  go  in^  if  you  like  I '  he  said  to  Henry.  '  Mark  this,  sir  I 
am  not  a  superstitiotis  man  ;  but  I  do  begin  to  believe  that  crinie 
carry  their  own  em's*'  with   them*     This  hotel  is  under  a  cur&< 
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liVTiat  happens  in  the  mormng  ?  We  discover  a  crime  committed 
in  the  old  days  of  the  palace.  The  night  comes,  and  brings  another 
dreadful  event  with  it — a  death  ;  a  sudden  and  shocking  death,  in 
the  house.  Go  in,  and  see  for  yourself  I  I  shall  resign  ray  situa- 
tion, Mr.  West  wick  ;  I  can't  contend  with  the  iatalitiea  that  pursue 
me  here  I ' 

Henry  entered  the  room. 

The  Countess  was  stretched  on  her  bed.  The  doctor  on  one 
fide,  and  the  chambermaid  on  the  other^  were  standing  looking 
At  her.  From  time  to  time,  she  drew  a  heavy  stertorous  breath, 
Uke  a  person  oppressed  in  sleeping.  *  la  she  likely  to  die  ?  *  Henry 
a&ked. 

'  »She  is  dead,*  the  doctor  answered,     *  Bead  of  the  rupture  of 
%  blood-vessel  on  the  brain.   Thoue  sounds  that  you  hear  are  purely 
mechanical — they  may  go  on  for  hours."' 
i  Henry  looked  at   the  chambermaid.     She  had  little  to  tell. 

The  Countess  had  refused  to  go  to  bed,  and  had  placed  herself  at 
her  desk  to  proceed  with  her  writing.  Finding  it  useless  to  re- 
monstrate with  her,  the  maid  had  left  the  room  to  speak  to  tlie 
namager.  In  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  doctor  was  summoned 
to  the  hotel,  and  found  the  Countess  dead  on  the  tloor.  There  was 
this  to  tell — and  no  more. 

Looking  at  the  \vTi ting-table  as  he  went  out,  Henry  saw  the 
ikeet  of  paper  on  which  the  Countess  had  traced  her  last  lines  of 
•riting*  The  characters  were  almost  illegible.  Henry  could  j  ust 
diitinguish  the  words,  '  First  Act,*  and  *  Persons  of  the  Drama,^ 
ITie  lost  wretch  had  been  thinking  of  her  Flay  to  the  last,  and  had  ^ 
be^pm  it  all  over  again  1  I 

C' 
Henbv  returned  to  his  room. 
Hiji  first  impulse  was  to  throw  aside  the  manuscript,  and  never 
■j^at  it  again.  The  one  chance  of  relieving  his  mind  from 
5K«idful  uncertainty  that  oppressed  it,  by  obtaining  positive 
evidenct^  of  the  truth,  was  a  chance  annihilated  by  the  Countess's 
death.  What  good  purpose  could  be  served,  what  relief  could  he 
latieipAte,  if  he  read  more  ? 

He  walked  up  and  do^vn  the  room.  After  an  interval,  his 
tlkOllgbtd  took  anew  direction;  the  question  of  the  manuscript 
pttented  it«elf  under  another  point  of  view.  Thus  far,  bis  read- 
iag  bad  only  informed  him  that  the  conspiracy  had  been  planned. 
How  did  be  know  that  the  plan  had  been  put  in  ejcecution  ? 

The  manuscript  lay  just  before  lum  on  the  floor,    H.e\x^vUX«4v 
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he  tlien  picked  it  up  ;  and,  return iiijjf  to  the  table,  read  on  as  ftdlow^ 
from  the  point  at  which  he  had  left  off,  H 

'  While  the  Co\mtess  is  still  absorhed  in  the  bold  yet  simple 
combination  of  circumBtanees  which  she  has  discovered,  the  Baron 
returns.  He  takes  a  serious  view  of  the  case  of  the  Courier  ;  it 
may  be  necessary,  he  thinks,  to  send  for  medical  advice^  No 
pervant  is  left  in  the  palace,  now  the  English  maid  has  taken  her 
departure.  The  Baron  himself  must  ft^tch  the  doctor,  if  the  doctor 
is  really  needed. 

* "  Let  118  have  medical  help,  by  all  means,"  liis  sister  replies. 
*'  But  wait  and  hear  something  that  I  have  to  say  to  you  first*"  She 
then  electrifit's  the  Baron  by  coramuiiicatin^  her  idea  to  him* 
What  danger  of  discovery  have  they  to  dread  ?  ^ly  Lord's  life  in 
Venice  has  been  a  life  of  absolute  seclusion  :  nobody  but  his  banker 
knows  him,  even  by  personal  appearance.  He  has  presented  his 
letter  of  credit  as  a  perfect  stranger  ;  and  he  and  his  banker  have 
never  seen  each  other  since  that  first  visit.  He  has  given  no  parties, 
and  gone  to  no  pai-t.ies.  On  the  few  occasions  when  he  has  hired 
a  cfondola  or  taken  a  walk*  hp  lias  always  teen  alone.  Thanks  to 
the  atrocious  suspicion  which  makes  him  ashamed  of  being  seen 
with  bis  wife,  he  baa  led  the  very  life  which  makes  the  proposed 
enterprise  easy  of  accomplishment, 

*  The  cautious  Barun  listens — but  gives  no  positive  opinion,  as 
Y^t,  "See  what  yon  can  do  with  the  Courier,**  be  says  ;  '*and  I 
will  decide  when  I  hear  the  residt.  One  valuable  hint  I  may  give 
you  befori^  you  gt».  Your  man  is  easily  tempted  by  money — if  you 
only  offer  bira  enough.  The  other  day,  I  asked  bim,  in  jest,  what 
lie  would  dn  for  a  thousand  pounds.  He  answered,  'Anything,'  Bear 
that  in  mind;  and  otVer  your  liighest  bid  without  bargaining," 

'  The  scene  changes  tc*  the  Courier's  room,  and  shows  the  poor 
wretch  with  a  pliotograpJiic  portrait  of  Ids  wife  in  his  hand,  crying. 
The  Countess  cnteis, 

'  She  wisely  begins  by  sympathising  witli  her  contemplated 
accomplice.  He  is  duly  grateful ;  he  confides  his  sorrows  to  his 
gracious  mistress.  Now  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  on  his 
death-bi*d^  he  feels  remorse  for  his  neglectful  treatment  of  his 
wife.  He  could  resign  himself  to  die ;  but  despair  overpowers 
bim  when  he  remembers  that  he  has  saved  no  money,  and  that  he 
will  leave  liis  widow,  without  resources,  to  the  mercy  of  the  world i 

'  On  this  hint,  the  Coimtess  speaks.  **  Suppose  you  were 
asked  to  do  a  periectly  easy  thing,"  she  says ;  "  and  suppose  you 
were  rewarded  for  doing  it  by  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds^j 
a  legacy  for  your  widow  ?  " 
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r'Tbe  Courier  raises  bimself  on  liis  pilknv,  and  looks  at 
Countess  with  an  expression  of  incredulous  surprise.  She  can 
hardly  be  cmel  enough  (he  thinks)  to  joke  with  a  man  in  his 
miserable  plight.  Will  she  say  plainly  what  this  perfectly  easyj 
thing  is,  the  doing  of  which  will  meet  with  such  a  magnificent 
reward  ? 

*The  Countess  answers  that  question  by  con  filling  her  project 
t€  the  Com'ier,  with  or  it  the  sliglitest  reserve. 

I*  Some  minutes  of  silence  follow  when  she  has  done.  The 
Courier  is  not  weak  enough  yet  to  speak  without  stopping  to 
think  first.     Still  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  Coimtess,  he  makes  a 

I  quaintly  insolent  remark  on  what  he  has  just  heard.  "  I  have  not 
hitberto  been  a  religion h  man  ;  but  I  feel  myself  on  the  way  to  it* 
Since  your  ladyship  has  spoken  to  me,  I  believe  in  the  DeviL"  It 
ia  the  Countess's  interest  to  see  the  himiorous  side  of  this  confes- 
sion of  faith.  She  takes  no  oiTence*  She  only  says,  ^^  I  will  give 
yon  half  an  hour  by  yourself,  to  think  over  my  proposal.  You 
afe  in  dangf*r  of  death.  Decide,  in  your  wife's  interests,  whether 
you  will  die  worth  nothing,  or  die  worth  a  thousand  pounds.'* 

'Left  alone,  the  Courier  seriously  considers  his  position — and 
decides.     He  rises  with  difficulty  ;  writes  a  few  lines  on  a  leaf  j 
taken  from  liis  pocket-book ;  and,  with  slow  and  faltering  steps,^ 
L    leaves  the  room. 

"  *The  Countess,  returning  at  the  expiration  of  the  half-hour-s 
bterval^  finds  the  room  empty*  Mobile  she  is  wondering,  the 
Conner  opens  the  door.  What  has  he  been  doing  out  of  his  bed  ? 
He  answers,  "  I  have  been  protecting  my  own  life,  my  lady,  on 
the  bare  chance  that  I  may  recover  from  the  bronchitis  for  the 
third  time.  If  3^ou  or  the  Baron  attempts  to  hurry  me  out  of  this 
world,  or  to  deprive  me  of  my  thousand  pounds  reward,  I  shall  tell 
doctor  where  he  will  find  a  few  lines  of  writing,  which  de- 
vour ladyship's  plot.  I  may  not  have  strength  enough,  in 
I  supposed,  to  betray  you  by  making  a  complete  contession 
with  ray  own  lips ;  but  I  can  employ  my  last  breath  to  speak  the 
half-dozen  words  which  will  tell  the  doctor  where  he  is  to  look. 
Thfise  words,  it  is  needless  to  add,  will  be  addressed  to  your  Lady- 
ship, if  I  find  your  engagements  townrds  me  faithfully  kept." 

*  With  this  audacious  preface,  be  proceeds  to  state  the  conditions 
on  which  he  will  play  his  part  in   the  conspiracy,  and  die  (if  he 

I  does  die)  worth  a  thousand  pounds, 

*  Either  the  Countess  or  the  Baron  are  to  taste  the  food  and 
drink  brought  to  bis  bedside,  in  his  presence,  and  even  the 
medicines  whicli  the  doctor  may  prescribe  for  him.  As  for  the 
promised  sum  of  money,  it  Is  to  be  produced  in  one.  \iMvV-xvoV^^ 
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folded  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  wliicli  a  line  is  to  be  written,  dictated 
by  tbe  Coinier.  The  two  enclosures  are  then  to  be  sealed  up  in 
an  envelope,  addressed  to  hit*  wife,  and  stamped  ready  for  the  post. 
This  done,  the  letter  is  to  be  placed  under  his  pillow ;  the  Baron  or 
the  Countess  being  at  liberty  to  satisfy  themselves,  day  by  day,  at 
their  own  time,  that  the  letter  remains  in  it^  place,  with  the  seal 
unbroken,  as  long  as  the  doctor  has  any  hope  of  hi^  patient's  re- 
covery. The  last  stipulation  follows,  Tlie  Courier  has  a  conscience  ; 
and  with  a  view  to  keeping  it  ea^y,  insists  that  he  shall  be  left  in 
ignorance  of  that  part  of  the  plot  which  relates  to  the  sequestra- 
tion of  my  Lord.  Not  that  he  cares  particularly  what  becomes  of 
bis  miserly  master — ^but  he  does  dislike  taking  other  people's 
responsibilities  on  bis  own  shoulders. 

'  These  conditions  being  agreed  to,  the  Countess  calls  in  the 
Baron,  who  has  been  waiting  events  in  the  next  room* 

'  He  is  informed  that  the  Com-ier  has  3^ielded  to  temptation ; 
but  he  is  still  too  cautious  to  make  any  compromising  remarks. 
Keeping  his  back  tm'ned  on  the  bed,  he  shows  a  l>ottle  to  the 
Countess.  It  is  labelled  "  Chloroform."  She  understands  that 
my  Lord  is  to  be  removed  from  his  room  in  a  convenient  state  of 
insensibility.  In  what  part  of  the  palace  is  be  to  be  hidden  ?  As 
they  open  the  door  to  go  out,  the  Oomitess  whispers  that  question 
to  the  Baron.  The  Baron  whispers  back,  '*  In  the  vaults  I  "  The 
curtain  falls.' 

Chaptbb  XXVIII. 

So  the  Second  Act  ended. 

Turning  to  the  Third  Act,  Henry  looked  wearily  at  the  page 
as  he  let  them  slip  through  bis  fingers.     Both  in  mind  and  body, 
he  began  to  feel  the  need  of  repose. 

In  one  important  respect,  the  later  portion  of  the  manuscript 
differed  from  the  pages  which  he  bad  just  been  reading.  Signs  of 
an  overwrought  brain  showed  themselves^  here  and  there,  as  the 
outline  of  the  Play  approached  its  end.  The  handwriting  grew 
worse  and  worse.  Some  of  the  longer  sentences  were  left  im- 
finished.  In  the  exchange  of  dialogue,  questions  and  answers  were 
not  always  attributed  respectively  to  the  right  speaker-  At  certain 
intervals  the  writer's  failing  intelligence  seemed  to  recover  itself 
for  a  while  ;  only  to  relapse  again,  and  to  lose  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  more  hopelessly  than  ever. 

After  reading  one  or  two  of  the  more  coherent  passages,  Henry 
recoiled  from  the  ever-darkening  horror  of  the  story.  He  closed 
the  manuscript,  heart.sick  and  exhausted,  and  tliiew  himself  on  bja 
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bed  to  rest.     The  dour  opened  almost  at  the  same  moment,     Ijord 
Afontbany  entered  the  room. 

■  '  We  have  just  returned  from  the  Opera,'  he  said  \  *  and  we  have 

■  heard  the  news  of  that  niiserahle  woman's  death.  They  say  you  spoke 

■  \o  her  in  her  hist  moments  ;  and  I  want  to  hear  how  it  happened.' 

■  '  Vou  shall  hear  how  it  happened,"  Henry  answered  ;  '  and  more 
Ltitan  that.  You  are  now  the  head  of  the  family,  Stephen ;  and  I 
HfiU  bound,  in  the  position  which  f oppresses  me,  to  leave  you  to 
ff^decide  what  ought  to  be  done; 

■  With  those  introductory  words,  he  told  bixS  brother  how  the 
Countess's  Play  liad  come  into  hia  hands.  'Read  the  first  few 
psigcs,'  he  said.  'I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  the  same  impres- 
sion  is  produced  on  both  of  us.' 

Before  Lord  Mont  harry  had  got  half-way  through  the  First  Act, 
^e  stopped,  and  looked  at  his  brother.  '  What  does  she  mean  by 
^ioasting  of  this  as  her  own  invention  ?'  he  asked.  *  Was  ^he  too 
crazy  to  remember  that  these  things  really  happened  ? ' 

This  was  enough  for  Henry :  the  same  impression  had  been 
produced  on  both  of  them.  *  You  will  do  as  you  please,'  he  said. 
*But  if  you  will  be  guided  by  me,  spare  yourself  the  reading  of 
those  pages  to  comc,whicli  describe  oiu:  brother's  terrible  expiation 
of  Ilia  heartless  marriage.' 

'  Have  ?/t>tfc  read  it  all,  Henry  ?  ' 

'  Not  all.  I  shrank  from  reading  some  uf  the  latter  pait  of  it. 
Neither  you  nor  I  saw  much  of  our  elder  brother  after  we  left 
school ;  and,  for  my  part,  1  ft-lt,  and  never  scrupled  to  express  my 
feeling,  that  he  behaved  infamously  to  Agnes.  But  when  I  reatl 
that  unconscious  confession  of  the  murderous  conspiracy  to  which 
he  fell  a  victim,  I  remembered,  with  something  like  remorse,  that 
the  same  mother  bore  us.  I  have  felt  for  him  to-night,  what  I 
am  ashamed  to  think  I  never  felt  for  him  before,' 

Lord  Montbarry  took  his  brother's  band. 

'  You  are  a  go<xl  fellow,  Henry,' he  said;  *  but  are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  have  not  been  needlessly  distressing  yourself? 
Because  some  of  this  crazy  creature's  writing  accidentally  tells  what 
we  know  to  be  the  truth,  does  it  follow  tJiat  all  the  rest  is  to  be 
rehed  on  to  the  end  ?  ' 

*  There  is  no  possible  doubt  of  it,'  Henry  rephed, 

*  No  possible  doubt  ? '  his  brother  repeated.  '  1  shall  go  on 
with  my  reading,  Henry — and  see  what  justification  there  may  be 
for  that  con6dent  conclusion  of  yours.' 

He  read  on  steadily,  until  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  Second 
Then  he  looked  up. 
lo  you  really  believe  that  fhe  mutilated  renwunft  v«\v\c\\  ^tu\ 
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discovered  this  morning  are  tlie  remains  of  our  brotbc 
'  And  do  yon  believe  it  on  siicli  evidence  as  tliis  ?" 

Hetirj  answered  silently  by  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

Lord  IMontbarry  checked  himself — evidently  on  the  point 
entering  an  indignant  protest. 

*  You  acknowledge  that  yon  have  not  read  the  later  scenes  of 
the  piece,'  he  said.  *  Don't  he  childish,  Henry !  If  you  persist  in 
pinning  your  faith  on  such  stuff  as  this,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to 
make  yoiu^self  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  Will  you  read  the 
Third  Act  ?     No  ?     Then  I  shall  read  it  to  you/ 

He  turned  to  the  Third  Act,  and  ran  over  those  fragmentary 
passages  which  were  clearly  enough  written  and  expressed  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  mind  of  a  stranger. 

*Here  is  a  scene  in  the  vaults  of  the  palace,'  he  began.  *  The 
victim  of  the  conspiracy  is  sleeping  on  his  miserable  bed ;  and  the 
Baron  and  the  Countess  are  considering  the  position  in  which  they 
stand.  The  Countess  (as  well  as  I  can  make  it  out)  has  raised  the 
money  that  is  wanted  by  borrowing  on  the  security  of  her  jewels 
at  PVankfort ;  and  the  Courier  upstairs  is  still  declared  by  the 
Doctor  t'O  have  a  chance  of  recovery.  ^\ljat  are  the  conspirat^cirs 
to  do,  if  the  man  does  recover  ?  The  cautious  Baron  suggests 
setting  the  prisoner  free.  If  he  ventures  to  appeal  to  the  law,  it 
is  easy  to  declare  that  he  is  subject  to  insane  delusion,  and  to  call 
his  own  wife  as  witness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Courier  dies, 
how  is  the  sequestrated  and  unknown  noblemnn  to  be  put  out  of 
the  way  ?  Passively,  by  letting  him  starve  in  his  prison  ?  No  : 
the  Baron  is  a  man  of  refined  tastes ;  he  dislikes  needless  cruel ty* 
The  active  policy  remains — say,  assassination  by  the  knife  of  a 
hired  bravo?  The  Baron  objects  to  trusting  an  accomplice;  also 
to  spending  money  on  anyone  but  himself.  Shall  they  drop  their 
prisoner  into  the  canal?  The  Baron  declines  to  trust  water; 
water  will  show  him  on  the  surfiice.  Shall  they  set  his  bed  on 
fire?  An  excellent  idea;  but  the  smoke  might  be  seen.  No: 
the  circurastanees  being  now  entirely  altered,  poisoning  him 
presents  the  easiest  way  out  of  it.  He  has  simply  become  a 
superfloous  person.  The  cheapest  poison  will  do. — Is  it  possible, 
Henry,  that  you  believe  this  consultation  really  took  place?  ' 

Henry  made  no  reply.  The  succession  of  the  questions  that 
had  just  been  read  to  him,  exactly  followed  the  succession  of  the 
dreams  that  had  terrified  Mrs.  Norbury,  on  the  two  nights  which 
she  had  passed  in  the  hoteL  It  was  useless  to  point  out  this  coi; 
cidence  to  his  brother.     He  only  said,  'Go  on.' 

Lord  >!ontbarry  turned  the  pages  until  he  came  to  the  ni 
inteltigible  passage. 
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*  Here,'  he  proceeded, '  is  a  double  scene  on  the  stage — so  far 
as  I  can  understand  the  sketch  of  it.  The  Doctor  is  upstairs, 
innocently  writing  his  certificate  of  my  Lord's  decease,  by  the 
dead  Courier's  bedside.  Down  in  the  vaults,  the  Baron  stands  by 
the  corpse  of  the  poisoned  lord,  preparing  the  strong  chemical 
acids  which  are  to  reduce  it  to  a  heap  of  ashes  — Surely,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  trouble  ourselves  with  deciphering  such  melodra- 
matic horrors  as  these  ?     Let  us  get  on  !  let  us  get  on ! ' 

He  turned  the  leaves  again ;  attempting  vainly  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  confused  scenes  that  followed.  On  the  last  page 
but  one,  he  found  the  last  intelligible  sentences. 

'  The  Third  Act  seems  to  be  divided,'  he  said,  '  into  two  Parts 
or  Tableaux.  I  think  I  can  read  the  writing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Second  Part.  The  Baron  and  the  Countess  open  the  scene. 
The  Baron's  hands  are  mysteriously  concealed  by  gloves.  He  has 
reduced  the  body  to  ashes  by  his  own  system  of  cremation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  head ^ 

Henry  interrupted  his  brother  there.  *  Don't  read  any  more  I ' 
he  exclaimed. 

'Let  us  do  the  Countess  justice,'  Lord  Montbarry  persisted. 
'  There  are  not  half  a  dozen  lines  more  that  I  can  make  out  I  The 
accidental  breaking  of  his  jar  of  acid  has  burnt  the  Baron's  hands 
severely.  He  is  still  unable  to  proceed  to  the  destruction  of  tlie 
head — and  the  Countess  is  woman  enough  (with  all  her  wickedness) 
to  shrink  from  attempting  to  take  his  place — when  the  first  news 
is  received  of  the  coming  arrival  of  the  commission  of  inquiry 
despatched  by  the  insurance  offices.  The  Baron  feels  no  alarm. 
Inquire  as  the  commission  may,  it  is  the  natural  death  of  the 
Courier  (in  my  Lord's  character)  that  they  are  blindly  investigat- 
ing. Tlie  head  not  being  destroyed,  the  obvious  alternative  is  to 
hide  it — and  the  Baron  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  His  studies  in 
the  old  library  have  informed  him  of  a  safe  place  of  concealment 
in  the  palace.  The  Countess  may  recoil  from  handling  the  acids 
and  watching  the  process  of  cremation  ;  but  she  can  surely  sprinkle 
a  little  disinfecting  powder -' 

'  No  more  I '  Henry  reiterated.     *  No  more  I ' 

*  There  is  no  more  that  can  be  read,  my  dear  fellow.  The  last 
page  looks  like  sheer  delirium.  She  may  well  have  told  you  that 
her  invention  had  failed  her ! ' 

*  Face  the  truth  honestly,  Stephen,  and  say  her  memory.' 
Lord  Montbarry  rose  from  the  table  at  which  he  had  been  sit- 
ting, and  looked  at  his  brother  with  pitying  eyes. 

*  Your  nerves  are  out  of  order,  Henry,'  he  said.  '  And  no 
wonder,  after  that   frightful   discovery    under  the  \ieaxVSi^\Aiii^% 


*•  Nothing.     We  only  know  that  her  mind  never  recovered  the  \ 
terror  of  it,' 

At^it^s  wag  not  quite  satisfied.  The  subject  troubled  hen  Even 
her  own  brief  intercourse  with  her  miserable  rival  of  other  days 
suggested  questions  that  perplexed  her.  She  remembered  the 
Countesses  prediction.  *  You  have  to  Vjriniq^  rae  to  the  day  of  dis- 
eoveryj  Jiml  to  the  punishment  that  is  my  doom,'  Had  the  predic- 
tion  simply  failed,  like  other  mortal  prophecies  ? — or  had  it  been  ■ 
fulfilleil  on  the  terril>le  night  wlien  she  had  seen  the  apparition, 
and  when  shp  had  innocently  tempted  the  (jountess  to  watch  her 
in  her  room  ?  I 

Lf*t  it,  however,  lie  recorded,  among^  the  other  virtues  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Westwiek,  tliat  she  never  again  attempted  to  persuade  her 
hnsband  into  betraying  his  f?ecretg.  Other  men's  wives,  hearing  of  ■ 
thin  extraordinary  conduct  (and  being  trained  in  the  modern  school 
of  morals  and  manners),  naturally  regarded  her  with  eompa^tsionate 
contempt.  They  spoke  of  Agnes,  from  that  time  forth,  as  '  rather 
an  ohl-fa,shioncd  pers^on.' 


Is  Hud.  all  ? 

Tliat  is  idl. 

Is  theiv   no   explanation    of  the   mystery   of    The   Haunted 
Hotel  ? 

Ask  vour.stdf  if  there  is  any  explanation    of  the  mystery 
your  own  life  and  death. —  Farewell. 


(The  En  I) 
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*  VTO.  He  could  not  have  meant  to  leave  Starvation  to  his  own 
ii  little  girl.  ...  He  might  leave  it  to  me,  and  welcome,  since 
he  left  Love  with  it :  but  to  Bertha  ?  Surely,  no.  He  could  not 
leave  Love  to  a  baby  whom  he  had  never  even  seen :  who  was  not 
e?en  born  until  he  had  gone  where  Love  is  the  only  jewel.  He 
knows  that,  now :  and  that,  on  earth.  Love  means  bread  for  Bertha. 
It  must  go,  for  a  little  while — and,  if  I  am  wrong,  he  will  forgive 
me,  for  he  will  htiow.  Ah,  Louis,  if  you  had  loved  me  enough  to 
live,  you  would  have  loved  Bertha  too,  and  would  have  thought 
every  pearl  in  the  sea  well  exchanged  for  a  crumb  for  her.' 

Of  course  it  was  only  Bertha's  mother  who  could  think  these 
thoughts  in  her  heart,  whatever  else  they  might  mean.  A  woman 
80  b^utiful  as  she  was,  had  she  not  been  some  one's  mother,  could 
not  have  spoken  so  sacrilegiously  of  all  the  treasm^  of  the  sea.*  It 
is  at  least  as  rare  in  Paris  as  in  any  other  great  city  to  find  a 
woman  at  the  same  time  so  beautiful  and,  if  this  wretched  attic 
was  really  her  only  home,  so  poor  ;  and  it  would  be  strange,  if  it 
were  not  so  common  to  find  pearls  in  such  rough  lodgings  as  oyster- 
shells.  She  was,  moreover,  of  that  style  of  beauty  which  finds  it 
easiest  to  emerge  from  such  lodgings,  not  as  the  butterfly  flaunts 
out  fix)m  the  chrysalis  shell,  but  as  the  snowdrop  creeps  out  from 
the  earth  and  begs,  for  the  new  spring's  sake,  to  be  gathered  and 
Worn — and  in  Paris,  even  as  elsewhere,  there  are  plenty  of  gatherers. 
Her  delicate  and  even  fragile  grace  of  face  and  form  drew  charm, 
instead  of  losing  it,  from  a  settled  sadness  of  eyes  and  lips,  from 
her  drooping  weariness  over  the  bare  deal  table,  and  from  the  over- 
fcimeas  of  complexion  which  had  turned  into  an  almost  pearl-like 
transparency.  Connoisseurs  in  beauty,  thoroughgoing  enough  to 
ie  cruel  for  Art's  sake,  would  have  been  tempted  to  leave  bet  tViet^^ 
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that  she  might  always  wear  the  shabbiest  black  until  she  and  hi 
gown  wore  out  in  company :  if,  instead  of  being  apparently  ball 
way  to  ghostland,  she  could  become  a  phantom  altogether,  tli 
climax  of  her  beauty  would  be  reached  and  sealed.     Another  mai 
of  a  different  temper,  would  have  wisbefl  to  bold  her  by  both  arm^^^ 
for  fijar  of  her  tmnLDg  into  white  mist  Ix^fnre  his  eyes. 

But,  judging  from  the  bare  deal  table,  the  damp  and  crackec^ 
walls,  and  all  the  innumerable  signs  of  emptiness  and  hunger,  ifcS 
was  clear  that  no  stronger  arms  held  her  back  from  such  a  trans- 
formation than  Bertha's,     And,  weak  as  those  were,  they  were  nc^ 
doubt  stronger  than  any  man's  in  the  world- 
She  must  once  have  l>een  a  very  young  mother,  for  she  could 
scarcely  yet  be  thirty,  while  Bertha,  now  tossing  in  a  sleep  that  was 
half  of  himger,  half  of  fever^  must  be  at  least  ten  years  old.     The 
mother,  baling  thought  her  thought,  left  the  table  and  sat  down  by 
the  child's  miserable  bedside,  and  thought,  for  a  long  time,  without 
thinking.     To  oneself,  to  those  whom  one  loves,  and  to  God,  one 
does  not  always  think  in^words.  \  Then,  scarcely  moving  her  eager 
eyes  firom  Bertha's  face,  a,s  if  doing  what  she  was  unwilling  that 
InnooefiM  should  wake  to  see,  she 'crept  quickly,  but  without  noise. 
to  the  topmost  shelf  of  ^an  otherwise  empty  corner  cupboard,  and, 
with   a  sigh  buried  out  of  hearing,  took  down  a    small    pari 
wrapped  up  roughly  in  an  old  ^  Monitem*.'     Then  she  crept   br 
U^  Bertha,  and  bent  over  her  without  thinking  at  all- 


One  of  the  most  famous  jewellers  in  Paris,  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  was  Monsieur  Pascal  Fenix,  who  lived  at  his  place  of 
business  in  the  old  Rue  Dugueselin  :  a  street  which,  as  all  but 
Parisian  memories  are  aware,  was  cut  out^of  the  map  by  one  of 
Baron  Haussmann's  paths  for  eannonlr>allg.  The  shop,  which  stood 
in  about  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  the  street,  was  not  set  out 
so  as  to  turn  the  chance  passenger  into  a  customer.  It  was  not 
upon  the  chances  of  the  day  that  Monsieur  Pascal  Fenix  relied  for 
fame  or  fortune :  his  house  was  not  a  spider's  web  spim  at  random 
for  midges,  but  a  treasure-honse  into  which  only  the  very  rich 
could  think  of  entering  with  their  eves  wide  open,  and  with  their 
purses  as  open  as  their  eyes.  Perhaps  there  was  even  an  affectation 
of  slovenliness  and  ultra-simplicity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dark 
and  nearly  empty  window  where  a  tarnished  silver  goblet  and  a 
few  brooches  and  bracelets  thrown  down  at  random  served  for  a 
shop-sign  rather  than  for  a  sample,  Wertheimer  et  Cie.,  a  few 
doors  farther  do\^T],  made  fifty  times  the  show ;  and  yet  the  stock 
of  Pascal  Fenix  would  have  bought  up  Wertheimer  et  Cie.  at  lea^ 
fifty  times.     Wortheimer  et  Cie*   had  a  hundred  customert  far 
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fcvery  one  that  entered  the  dai'k  and  narrow  door  of  Pascal  Fenix  ; 
oot  it  was  the  ftWe  of  the  doe  rabhit  and  the  lioness^  Whenever 
Paacal  Fenix  had  a  customer,  he,  or  she,  was  a  real  lion, 

Pascal  Fenix  had  not  been  the  arcliitect  of  his  own  fortunes. 
But  that  was  only  an  accident.  He  would  most  surely  have  made 
tbem  if  his  father  htid  not  left  them  to  him  ready-made.  As 
ttfciDgn  were,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  double  them :  and  he 
tio.d  trebled  them*  The  task  had  been  coraparatively  easy  for  a 
g«><Ki  man  of  businesti,  since  politics  for  some  years  past  had  been 
ixx  harmony  with  trade,  art,  and  luxury ;  but  in  looking  at  the 
nn.an  for  whom  things  had  been  made  so  easy  one  felt  sure  by 
Lxxstinct  that  if  everjrthing  had  been  made  hard,  his  will  would 
bi5i.ve  been  found  harrier  ;  that,  if  he  had  had  to  fight  his  way,  the 
Q-c^  to  battle  would  have  multiplied  his  success  not  merely  by  three, 
tmt  by  four.  It  seemed  like  waste  of  strength,  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  do  with  his  own  hands  more  than  Fortune, 
*liioompelled    and    uuf^ought^   had    done     for   him.       He   was   a 

Kl,  powerfully-made  man  of  about  forty  years  old,  with  the  fine 
■ds  of  an  artist,  the  hea\T,  full  brows  of  a  eavanfj  the  keen 
p  of  a  financier,  and  the  muscles  of  a  prize-fighter  ;  and  such 
want  of  harmony  as  might  be  the  outcome  of  such  opposite  expres- 

Ieions  was  atoned  for  by  the  absence  of  any  danger-signal  which 
might  mean  passion.      Nobody   could  doubt  that  the  man  was 
magter  of  himself  as  well  as  of  his  art,  and  of  the  artists  who  were 
proud   to    serve    under   bira.       His   ancestor   in    Ail,  the   great 
•  Brnvenuto  himself,  must  hiive  suggested  a  yet  more  extreme  want 
[of  harmony,  with  a  like  significance  of  power. 
'       And,  in  effect,  Pascal  Fenix  had  escaped  every  dangerous  kind 
of  paasioii  as  much  as  any  strong  man  can  who  lives  where  pleasure 
u  cheap  and  who  could  buy  it  if  it  were  dear.     A  man  who  loves 
Art  far  Gold's  sake,  and  Gold  for  Art's  sake,  and  with  whom  Gold 
ineaiis  Art*  and  Art.  means  Gold,  has  his  life  well  filled :  smaller 
puuoms  l»elong  to  emptier  lives.     Houses  are  the  faces  of  the  lives 
U«it  are  lived  in  them,  and  the  house  of  Pascal  Fenix  was  like  its 
master^s  soul,  all  for  the  deep  content  of  buried  truth,  and  nothing 
fcr  outer  brilliancy.     He  had  neither  wife  nor  partner,  and  needed 
llone.     It  wa*  enough  for  him  to  give  his  forenoons  to  Ijis  work- 
^^h^  his  afternoons  to  his  clients,  and  his  evenings  to  an  alterna- 
tion of  quiet  study  and  temperate  pleasiu*e.    He  had  never  known, 
*l  forty  years  old,  a  temptation  or  a  trial ;  and,  though    lioth  a 
ith  and  a  man  of  the  world,  was  practically  ignorant  of 
•M  alphabetical  axiom  as  that  the  fire  which  is  needful  to 
. -.  ,p-     ^^^  is  ten  times  more  needful  for  the  working  of  what 
^  fi^  more  than  gold. 
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He  was  not  even  distiu*beci  in  his  almost  Epicurean  calm  by 
the  rougli  places  into  which  the  ship  of  business  so  often  enter?, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  were  no  rou|T:h  places  in  his  sea. 
His  method  wa^  simple— he  never  permitted  them.  He  was 
despotic  in  never  hurrying  himself  and  in  never  allowing  othewta 
hurry  him :  not  even  an  empress — nay,  not  even  a  prima  donm^ 
He  was  proud  of  being  exact  to  the  moment,  both  in  work  and  in 
pay,  and  ensured  his  punctuality  by  exacting  it  from  others  and 
l>y  multiplying  every  estimate  of  time  by  two.  His  work  wa« 
always  doubly  slow,  and^  perhaps,  doubly  dear ;  but  it  was  always 
doubly  perfect  and  doubly  »ure.  Much  might  be  learned  by  » 
careful  study  of  the  business  axiomB  of  Pascal  Fenix.  But  it  10 
the  man  himself  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  as  he  sat  one  mtjriiing 
in  the  little  office  behind  the  front  lumber-room  which  he  called 
his  shop  and  studied  an  account-liook  which  he  kept  in  cyplier, 
his  clerk  standing  behind  him  and  waiting  for  questions. 

*  The  pa/nire  of  opals  f**r  my  Lady  Langfbrd  ? '  asked  Pascal 
Fenix, 

'  It  will  be  finished  on  Monday.^ 

'That  is  right.     The  gold  necklace  that  Coulon  is  finishio^ 
for    the   Archduchess  Stephanie  ?      I  see  it  is  due  to  be  in 
hands  to-day,  for  delivery  on  Friday.' 

*  Marcel  has  gone  to  fetch  it  from  Coulou.' 
'  Very  well.     The  bracelet   for  iVIademoisclle — I  mean,  for 

Marquis  de  Maliille  ?  ' 

'  I  have  it  here,  IMunsieur  Pascal  * 

'  Two  days  too  soon  ?  But  never  mind.  The  tiara  for 
Come  in  !  Ah,  it  is  Marcel,  with  the  necklace.  Take  pattern  from 
Coulon,  my  lad — he  is  a  true  artist ;  be  is  never  too  late  or  too 
ioon  by  a  single  hour/ 

The  lad  who  had  brought  the  necklace  home  from  the  designer 
and  maker— for  Coulou  was  both  in  one— was  young  to  have  been 
trusted  with  so  important  an  errand  as  carrying  a  necklace  for  an 
Archduchess  through  the  streets,  for  he  could  not  be  more  than 
sixteen.  But  Monsieur  Pascal  knew  whom  to  trust,  which  is  more 
important  than  knowing  whom  to  mistrust,  and  did  not  think^  as 
many  do,  that  bright  eyes  and  a  handsome  face  are  always  given 
by  nature  to  deceive  men  as  well  as  women.  But  he  could 
read  moods  in  faces  as  well  as  characters ;  and  a  look  in  the 
of  the  lad  made  him  suddenly  exclaim  : 

'  But  have  you  the  necklace  ?     Is  anything  wrong  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  monsieur,'  answered  the  boy  very  gravely,  as  he  laid 
down  a  leather  case  on  the  desk  l>efore  his  master.  *  Monsieur 
Coulon  is  dead,  monsieur.' 
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MonHieur  Pascal  did  not  start  or  apeak  oBe  word.  Do  not 
men  die  every  day,  in  tbe  workshop  as  well  as  on  the  battle-field  ? 
But  he  opened  the  oase— for,  whether  all  Paris  lived  or  died,  a 
certain  gold  necklace  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  Archduchess 
Stephanie  in  three  days.  He  opened  it — and  what  a  sinrht  of 
despair  met  his  eyes  1  Coulon  must  have  surt^ly  gone  stark-mad 
before  dying.  A  twisted,  battered,  shapeless  mass  of  naetal,  such 
as  a  child  might  have  Jiammered  and  twisted  out  of  lead,  was  the 
whole  outcome  of  six  months'  thought  and  kl>our. 

Then,  indeed,  Monsieur  Pascal  turned  pale.     This  was  worse, 

indeed,  than  the  deatli  of  a  man.     It  was  the  sjioiling  of  good  gold, 

*I  saw  the  pbysiriitn,  and  I  saw  Madame  Coulon,"  said  young 

Marcel,  still  more  gravely.     '  Monsieur  Couluu  would  let  iiolxHly, 

tiMt  even  Madame,  see  him  at  w^ork — he  used  tu  lock  himself  up 

day  and  night :  he  said  it  was  to  be  his  chef-d'muvre.     Madame 

knew  his  ways :  but  ^he  got  frightened  when  he  did  not  leave  his 

'workroom    ft>r   twenty- four    hours.       When    they  broke    in    they 

found  Monaiem-  Coulon  Ijeatiug  the  necklace  into — That,  mon- 

ftieur.      It    would    have    W-u    very    beautiful.      8ee   tbere.''     He 

pointtMl  to  a  fragment  of  the  mass  which  still  showed  t^vidtuce  of 

sane  design,  and  which  mighty  to  eyes  trained  to  judge  of  pru- 

eesseg,  represent  beauty.     *  Tlie  physician  said  that  too  much  work 

liad  made  him  mad,  monsieur.     He  hiid  brain  fever.     And  then 

he  died/ 

*Itis  terrible  r  said  Monsieur  Pascal,     "  What  boainess  had 
the  fellow  witli  dying?     His  but^iness  was  to  deliver  that  necklace, 
^finished,  tonlay — to  be  worn  by  the  Archduchess  in  three  !    It  is 
iborrible.     What  is  to  be  done  ? ' 

In  effect,  Coulon  was  in  the  place  of  a  captain  who  had  de- 

his  post,  which  was  life,  at  a  moment  wlien  his  place  could 

be  supplied.     What,  indeed,  has  a  workman  10  du  with  death 

^lien  it  costs  an  Archduchess  a  necklace,  and  his  master  a  reputa- 

^lion  in  Imperial  eyes  ?     Monsieur  Pascal  felt  that  he>  would  not 

bA%*e  died  or  gone  mad  with  his  w^ork  undone  ;  and  it  was  tlie  tirst 

ime  that  an  employe  of  his  had  ever  taken  such  a  liberty. 

It  18  possible  that  somu  may  even  yet  be  unable  to  realise  the 
ill  horror  of  the  situation.  That  Monsieur  Pascal  shouUl  lose 
be  service  of  an  artist  like  Coulon  was  simply  inconvenient;  to 
apply  his  place  would  be  troublesome,  but  by  no  means  impos- 
sible, and  the  great  goldsmith  had  already  worn  out  enough  brains 
in  his  service  to  take  small  heed  of  one  more.  Put  it  was  his* 
pride^  amounting  to  a  point  of  honour,  that  ho  had  never  yet 
uled  in  a  matter  of  either  work  or  time ;  and,  in  this  particular 
e,  the  wearing  by  the  Archduchess  of  this  special  TieckW^  ovi 
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this   special  Friday  was  of  the  essence  of  tlie  bargain.     It  was  I 
because  of  his  faithfulness  as  well  as  because  of  his  artistic  reputa- j 
tion  that  she  had  come  to  Monsieur  Pascal ;  and  if  he  failed  iaj 
this  instance^  he  might  as  well  have  been  failing  all  his  days.    ItJ 
iBnw  a  case  in  which  one  failure  would  undo  the  repute  of  years  ;j 
fbr  the  Archduchess   was   mare  than  only  an  Archduchess:  she 
was  a  woman  whose  word  could  make  or  mar^  and  the  appearano 
of  this  necklace  round  her  throat  on  Friday  wa^  to  be  an  era 
the  history   of  Caprices  and  of  the  skill  which   compels  all  th^ 
t*lt*mt»iits  to  serve  them.     And  now,  evtiu  if  a  second  Cuulon  cniili 
be  found  and  hired  in  a  moment,  he  could  not,  without  magic, 
fo^e  gokl  to  obey  the  will  of  the  Archduchess  in  three  days. 

For  tlte  first  time  in  his  life  Monsieur  Pascal  guessed  what  i^ 
meant  by  despair.     He  could  not  even  get  a  little  barren  comfox'V 
by  dismissing  Coulon  from  his  service  for  the  rest  of  his  day=^ 
Auil  yet  Iiovv  was  it  possible  for  him  to  send  Marcel  with  a  me^^- 
mfpi   U»    the   Archduchess,    that   he,    Pascal    Fenix   of  the   Kia^  ^  ' 
Dugutf^elin,  had  failed?     To  succeed  might  be   impossible,   h\  jmJ> 
QCkUflenil^ion  would  lie  woi-se  than  impussible :  it  would  be  dis^lionoa  zmn, 
ll   was    iu>    unheard-of  phase  of  mind — Pascal  Feuix   fell  Ut^e 
Ltsoiidas  before  Thermopyk?. 

lUit%  after  the  first  moment,  Leonidas  himself  could  not  liaw^e 
iv^'tuxliHl  despair  itself  more  calmly.     *^hily  two  pairs  of  eyes  weer-^  | 
U|HMi  him— only  the  clerk's  and  MarceFs^bnt  a  straw  will  giw^ «  ' 
silf^Qjgth  to  a  strong  man.     He  examined  the  mangled  and  ma:i"- 
Jli^.  /        t*-.o  of  the  necklace  inch  by  inch  and  point  by  point:    ^^ 
^^^  V  ivuU  fven  if  Coulon's  design   still  survived.     And    ^** 

^iiaaft  Ukt^ty  enough,  the  madman  had  destroyed  his  design     ^^* 
^rifc^kia  work,  just  enough  remained,  as  Marcel  liad  point^^^j 
^^ll^tlki^w  that  it  was  henceforth  inimitable.     It  was  not  one    ^j 
^m^  ^^HtK^  iu  wliich  one  link  revealed  the  secret  of  the  who*^ 
^|||[^%  Wil»  W  t\ivier.     And  he  knew  of  old  that  the  Archduch^^ 
.^3=^  v»H^4f  H  ikiHe<l  critic  as  well  as  a  connoisseur.     80  far  as  sT^ 
he  knew  that  he  might  just  as  well  hand  over  hi 
^*  'iuier  et  Cie.,  and  the  rest  of  the  great  worl*^' 
kd  of  the  ^\j-chduchess  as  surely  as  the    tiJ*" 
v^ii,     Mta/  he  said  to  the  clerk  and  Marcel,     *1 
^,.^  '>-*aftair.* 

'^,    «,  5v  was  not  to  be  moved  by  thought  or  will 

IS  so  utterly  dead  as  to  suggest  no  thing* 
..\  U*  in  works  of  art  goes  out  with  their 
•ul:  there  was  no  magic  in  the  mere  life- 
,>    ih-   Unig  minutes  went  by,  his  thoughts 
M:i-i.  ,   tudL*tal  ?     Nothing    less  than    magic 
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would  serve  thej Archduchess  Stephanie:  no  less  a  power  than 
diat  of  the  King  of  the  Gnomes.  Monsieur  Pascal  was  a  man  of 
a  strong  mind,  who  believed  in  nothing  but  business,  and  in 
nobody  but  himself,  now  that  Coulon  was  gone.  But,  with  that 
thing  befcnre  him,  some  unseen  prompter  at  his  mind's  elbow  made 
him  exdaim,  aloud : 

^K  there  were  a  Devil,  and  if  he  were  half  as  good  a  gold- 
smith as  Coulon,  I  would  sell  him  my  soul,  if  I  had  a  soul  to  selL 

But Here  again.  Marcel  ?     Did  I  not  tell  you  I  wished  to 

be  alone?' 

^  It  is  a  lady  who  wishes  to  see  Monsieur  F^nix,'[said  the  lad,  as 
if  to  be  a  lady  meant  to  have  the  right  of  entering  everywhere, 

'Do  you  know  her?   Is  she  from  the  Archduchess  Stephanie? 
No  ?    Then  tell  her  I  am  engaged.' 
*I  have  told  her  so,  monsieur.' 
'Then  tell  her  so  again.' 

*  I  have  told  her  so  again.     But  she  said ^ 

'Well?' 

'That  she  would  rather  see  you  than  Messieurs  Wertheimer.' 
It  was  only  for  a  moment,  after  all,  that  Monsieur  Pascal 
forgot  that  he  was  a  man  of  business,  and  that  he  who  misses  a 
dianoe  does  not  deserve  the  name.     That  of  his  actual  rivals,  his 
too  probable  conquerors,  recalled  him  to  himself. 
'  She  is  a  lady  ? '  he  asked,  a  little  absently. 
'  A  real  lady,'  said  Marcel. 

'Very  well.  I  will  see  her,'  said  Monsieur  Pascal,  with  im- 
patient patience.     '  Show  her  in.' 

Marcel's  opinion  of  a  real  lady  differed  copsiderably  from  the 
general  opinion.  In  Monsieur  Pascal's  eyes  his  visitor  did  not 
look  up  to  the  mark  even  of  a  lad^s-maid.  He  only  saw  in  her  a 
sad,  fragile-looking  young  woman,  dressed  poorly  in  black,  with 
tired  and  anxious  eyes,  carrying  in  her  hand  a  small  parcel 
wrapped  up  in  an  old  newspaper.  In  his  present  mood,  with  a 
desperate,  if  not  lost,  battle  upon  his  mind,  he  could  still  manage 
to  feel  vexed  at  such  an  intrusion,  and  with  Marcel  for  having, 
for  once,  been  so  dull-witted  as  to  mistake  a  genteel  beg^far  for  a 
possible  customer  of  the  Messieurs  Wertheimer. 

The  best  way  of  dealing  with  all  such  people  is  to  give  and  have 
done  with  them.  It  was  some  comfort,  after  all,  that  she  had  not 
come  from  the  Archduchess  Stephanie. 

'You  are  Monsieur  F^nix — himself?'  she  asked.  And  then 
the  goldsmith  started.  His  nerves  were  sharply  strung,  and  her 
voice,  for  all  its  respectful  softness,  seemed  to  make  them  vibrate, 
like  a  harp  in  the  wind. 
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*I  am  lie/  lie  answered^  nlmrply  and  brusquely,     'Wl 
you?* 

'My  name  is  Marie  lienouf,   monsieur.*      She  stopped,  ani 
waited,  as  if  to  see  whether  the  name  meant  anything  to  him. 

But,  for  some  hidden  reason,  the  very  sweetness  of  her  voio^ 
as  she  pronouneed  the  name  of  Henouf  jarred  liim  into  an^er*     T^ 
she  had  really  come  to  beg,  lier  visit  was  certainly  singularly 
timed- 

'  Marie  Eenouf?  Why  don't  you  say  at  once  you  are  the  wi( 
of  Loiiia  Renouf — who  had  double  my  chances,  and  threw  theirs 
all  away  into  the  gutter  ?  I  see.  it  is  Uke  him  to  have  dragged. 
a  woman  iot<j  bis  own  ruin,  to  double  it  for  both  of  them.  It  i^ 
like  him  when  he  is  starviug^as  he  bound  himself  to  do— to  turrs 
beggar :  and  to  send  his  wife  to  beg  for  him.  Ves,  I  remembei" 
Loius  Kenouf  better  than  he  thinks  for.  He  might  have  beeim 
anothci'  Coulon,  but  he  chose  to  lie— well,  never  mind  what  h^^ 
chose  to  be.  You  will  know  better  than  I  can  tell  you  what  its. 
means  to  be  the  wife  of  a ' 

*  I  am  liis  w^idcJW,  Monsiem^  Kenix,'  she  answered  him.  As  h^ 
was  speaking  a  tinge  of  colour  had  Ijeeu  coming  into  her  face^ 
like  a  thiu  flame.  Drunkard,  neer»do-weU,  black  sheep— what- 
ever name  Pascal  Fenix  had  been  about  to  call  Louis  Renouf^ 
stood  relinked  l>efore  it  had  reached  the  air. 

*  And,'  she  went  on,  after  the  slightest  paiise,  *  the  mother  of 
his  little  girl.  It  is  true,  monsieur,  that  my  husljand  did  not  die 
so  rich  as  if — as  if  he  had  been  a— as  if  he  had  been  made  dif- 
ferent, monaionr.  But  it  is  God  who  makes  us  all,  monsieur,  and 
no  doubt  makes  us  all  as  we  ought  to  be  made*  My  husband  was 
a  man  of  genius,  monsieur,'  she  said  proudly,  *  And  he  would 
never  have  begged  while  he  lived,  nor  let  me  beg  for  him.* 

'  Then,' asked  the^goldsmith,  roughly,  'why  do  yon  come  tome?' 

*  It  is  not  his  fault  that  my  little  girl  is  8tar\ing— it  is  mine. 
It  is  because  I  am  lit  for  not  lung,  monsieur,  except  to  sit  down 
and  cry— not  that  I  have  not  tried.  Ah  t  it  is  my  fault  tliat  he 
left  a  fool  to  take  care  of  his  little  one.  But  I  don't  come  to  beg, 
monBieur,  oven  now.  He  often  used  to  speak  to  me  of  you,  and 
of  how  rich  and  great  you  are,  and  the  best  friend  of  art  in  all 
the  trade.  1  could  not  help  thinking  of  you  when  my  little 
Bertha  was  fading  for  want  of  food.  And  I  did  not  think  he 
would  be  angry  if  fur  her  sake  I  part  with  this  for  a  little  while. 
He  bade  me  swear  to  keep  it  in  my  own  hands,  because  he  thoughL 
it  his  chef-iCaititrre — my  poor  Louis  I     See  here,  monsieur.'  ^M 

She  opened  the  old  '  Moniteur '  and  laid  down  before  Monsieur 
ascal  what  it  contained.     And  then— had  the  very  King  of  the 
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<}iiO(me9  in  person  obeyed  the  goldamith'a  invocation,  infidel  as  it 
^as  in  form  after  all  ? 

Talk  of  Coulon — talk  of  the  Arcbcluchess  Stephanie  !     Here 
-wa^  a  golden  necklace  such  as  Coulon  could  never  have  dreamed 
^f  imagining:    such  as  no  Empress  had  ever  worn.      And,  by 
^ghts,  if  the  conception  of  it  had  required  one  man's  life,  the 
execution  should  have  demanded  another's.     It  was  the  outcome 
either  of  a  combination  of  supreme  skill,  patience,  and  courage, 
or  ebe  of  sheer  geniui?,  unless  indeed  that  last  word  be  not  simply 
Wk  conventional  expression   for  the  other  three.      It  consisted  of 
Ihree  himdred  and  sixty-five  links,,  forming  one  simple  and  per- 
fectly  graceful  whole,  but  each  treated  separately  and  one  by  one, 
so  as  to  give  the  history  of  a  whole  year  of  life  day  by  day.     At 
the  same  time,  if  looked  at  with  fresh  eyes,  each  five  links  repre- 
senled  a  space  of  one  year,  from   birth  tu  death,,  in  a  life  of 
neventy-thret*.     A  Cliinese  artist  of  exceptional  skill  inight  have 
worked  with  equal  minuteness  of  detail  upon  the  little  golden 
links,  and  fsome  idle  ptiet  might  have  amused  himself  by  imagin- 
ing a  few  of  them ;  but  there  could  not  have  l»een  two  men   in 
the  world  to  design  and  carry  out  the  whole  of  such  a  labour  for 
the  sake  of  making  some  woman's  throat  and  b<.»som  a  litth*  more 
worthy  of  being  examinal  closely. 

But  Monsieur  Pa.scal  thought  neither  of  the  labour  nor  of  its 
waste.  He  only  felt  his  feet  planted  lirmly  on  the  ground  once 
more;  and  he  drew  a  deep,  relieved  sigh.  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  he  said  nothing.  But  he  let  his  strongs  hard  eyes  rest, 
with  a  very  diflerent  look  in  them,  upon  tlie  pale  face  of  IMarie 
Reuouf,  half-timid  and  half-eager.  The  peculiar  character  of  her 
beauty  was  beginning  to  make  its  way,  and  the  goldsmith  was  free 
once  more  to  feel  anything  he  pleased.  He  forgot  that  he  was  a 
man  of  business  on  the  threshold  of  a  bargain  when  he  said : 

'  Louis  Renouf  made  this  ?  It  is  impossible — it  is  divine  I  Yes, 
madame — you  have  done  well  to  come  to  me<  He  did  not  live  in 
vain  after  all,  for  he  has  saved  tne*  I  will  ask  for  no  profit — that 
would  not  be  fair  :  it  shall  be  as  if  your  husband  had  made  tliis 
to  order  for  the  Archduchess  Stephanie,  Leave  me  the  necklace. 
Tell  me  where  you  live,  and  I  will  bring  you — I  will  send  you  at 
once  a  draft  for  twenty-five  tljousand  francs,  niadame.  It  is  as 
much  as  I  shall  receive;  and  Coulon  would  have  had  but  ten 
thousand  for  that  thing  there/ 

The  goldsmith  felt  the  glow  that  comes  from  justice  and  gene- 
rosity— at  least,  he  thought  so,  for  he  did  not  recognise  them  from 
way  penional  experience  of  them,  and  liad  no  means  of  distinguishing 
if  fmm  the  sudden  relief  of  an  escaped  danger  and  trom  tW  n\\«\v 
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tioa  t broil j^li  liim  of  a  voice  which  somehow  seemed  to  him  th( 
most  divinely  sweet  lie  had  ever  heard.  His  eyes  were  fiilly  as" 
much  upon  Madame  Eenouf  as  upon  the  necklace  wlaeh  a  marvel- 
lous chance  had  brought  him,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  from  the 
laud  below  the  earth — from  a  dead  man's  ^rave.  He  could  face 
twenty  ArehduchesseB  now ;  and  meanwhile  he  faced  Madame 
Eenouf,  with  an  emotion  that  was  strange  to  him.  Aft^^r  all,  it  is 
not  altogether  for  nothing,  thougfh  be  may  not  know  it,  that  so 
good  a  man  of  business  foregoes  all  profit  on  an  outlay  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  franca.  The  young  widow  belonged  as  little  to  his 
world  as  real  passion  had  belonged  to  it  hitherto, 

*  I  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  the  necklace,'  she  said,  still  numbed 
a  little  by  the  manner  in  which  the  tradesman  had  spoken  of  the 
dead  artist,  her  bushiand.     ^  It  is  not  mine  to  sell.     But  it  will  l>ti 
safer  in  your  bands  tliau  in  a  garret  cupboard — I  only  want  bre: 
for  my  little  one — notldng  more.' 

'  How  ?     Not  yours  to  sell  ?     Then  it  is  not  yours  to  paw: 
Not  yours  ? ' 

'  I  told  you — it  is  my  husliauds,  monsieur.' 

*  When  he  is  dead  ?     That  i«  absurd.' 

*  I  am  his  wife,  monsieur.     Not  till  he  died,  but  till  I  dir-     I 
fia  the  same.* 

'  *  And  I  tell  you  on  the  word  of  a  man  of  rertsou   it  is  al)0urd< 
Beath  is  divorce,  and  necessity  is  above  law,     ^^ju  are  as  free 
dispose  of  that  necklace  for— for  your  child's  sake,  as  you  are  to — to 
marry  again,'     It  was  a  new  thing  for  JVIonsienr  Pascal  to  stammer 
over  a  bargain  ;  but  all  that  he  now  felt  before  JMarie  Renouf  wa^H 
new.     If  bis  invocation  had  not  called  tlie  DeWl  t^j  bis  elbow,  it^^ 
seemed  to  have  called  up  something  else  which  was  quite  as  be- 
wildering. ^1 
Was  it  that  for  the  first  time  fie  had  met  with  a  will  that  wag^* 
stronger  than  his  own?     It  was  imlikely  i^uotigh  that  this  fragile 
woman,  all   made  of  mist  and  shadow,  shoidd  be  strouger  in  her 
stupid  obstinacy  than  sncli  a  man,  whose  firmness  wasali-eady  lieing 
emphasised  by  the  accent  of  passion,  and  who  iiad  a  motive  besides 
for  the  acquisition   of  this  particular  piece  of  gold-work,  whie 
meant  more  to  him  than  such  a  common  thing  as  death  could  mea: 
to  her  or  to  any  woman.     But,  unlikely  as  it  was,  so  it  seemed 
be,     She  had  come  to  him  as  a  banker,  because  her  husband  h 
trusted  him ;  but  she  coidd  no  more  be  made  to  understand  th 
she  had  a  right  to  disregard  his  love's  last  caprice,  that  his  cAfj 
iPcsiLifre   should   be   hers  alone  for  ever,  than  that  he  luid  ceai 
to  live  only  because  lie  had  died.     The  goldsmith  argued  and 
argued,  but  in  vain,  against  her  woman's  'No.' 
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*  Very^well,  then,'  he  said  at  last.  '  It  must  be  as  you  will. 
Leave  me  the  necklace,  and  call  to-morrow  morning,  when  I  will 
have  a  proper  agreement  ready  for  you  to  sign.  Meanwhile,  here 
is  a  draft,  on  account,  for  five  hundred  francs — that  will  last  you 
till  then,  I  presume.' 

She  put  the  necklace  solemnly  and  closely  to  her  lips,  and  then 
laid  it  down  again,  whispering, '  Only  for  a  time  ! '  Then  she  took 
up  the  draft,  which  meant  life  for  Bertha,  and  said,  in  a  tone 
that  seemed  to  mix  with  the  blood  in  his  veins,  'Thank  you, 
moDsieur.' 

As  soon  as  she  had  left  the  door  he  said  to  ilarcel, '  P'ollow 
that  lady.     Find  out  where  she  lives,  and  how.' 

Left  once  more  alone,  Pascal  Fenix  examined  the  masterpiece 
of  Louis  Benouf  link  by  link,  and  point  by  point ;  and  he  found  it 
in  truth  an  art-marvel.     But  it  was  not  only  as  a  critic  that  he 
studied  it,  without  lifting  his  eyes,  for  the  better  part  of  two  hours. 
It  was  too  impossible  a  piece  of  mockery  on  Fortune's  part  that  he 
should  have  this  chef-d^osuvre  in  his  hands,  and  yet  that  his  fulfil- 
luent  of  his  pledge  to  the  Archduchess  should  be  as  impossible  as 
ever :  for  he  could  not  sell  what  was  not  his  own.     *  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  ....  nor  anything  tliat  is  thy  neighbour's,'  was  a  command 
beyond  keeping  with  what  his  life  felt  to  be  its  very  salvation  in 
his  hands.     It  was  preposterous  that  a  starving  woman  should  re- 
fuse, for  five-and-twenty  thousand  francs,  to  part  with  a  caprice 
and  to  sell  a  memory.     It  was  outrageous  that  such  tyranny  should 
be  exercised  by  a  dead  hand.     And  yet  he  knew,  as  surely  as  that 
he  sat  there,  that  the  great  work  of  that  hand  was  sacred  just 
liecause  the  hand  was  dead  and  because  the  heart  which  had  in- 
spired the  hand  had  loved  her.     Something  was  already  teaching 
him  that  there  were  limits  even  to  the  philosophy  of  Pascal  Fenix, 
and  that  Marie  Henouf,  if  but  a  shadowy  phantom  in  such  a  world 
as  his,  was  a  strong  reality  in  another  and  an  unknown  world. 

As  his  fingers  moved  along  the  dead  man's  legacy,  hatred  for 
the  dead  man  stole  in  at  the  tips  of  them.  But  it  was  not — and 
he  knew  it  himself — only  because  the  dead  man's  hand  still  clutched 
the  gold  links  and  kept  them  from  him.  He  had  noticed  the  very 
gpot  where  Marie's  lips  had  kissed  them  when  she  whispered, '  Only 
for  a  time ! '  That  spot  in  the  design  represented  Winter  ;  and  it 
had  been  made  sweet  and  warm  beyond  the  natiure  of  gold.  The 
mail  was  forty  years  old,  and  had  never  known  passion.  Link  by 
link,  he  was  learning  it  now.  Which  was  it — the  necklace  or  the 
wife's  heart,  that  he  was  coveting  ?  Or  was  it  both  in  one — the 
beauty  of  the  gold  for  the  heart  s  sake,  and  the  heait  iox  \\i&  o'^rcv'^ 
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His  whole  past  life  of  prosperous  peace  felt  bitterly  barren,  but  o^ 
half  so  barren  as  the  desert  that  now  lay  before,  H 

And  yet  he  had  .seen  Marie  liut  ooce.  But  then  he  had  never 
yet  denied  himself  a  desire,  and  this  was  the  once  for  all  of  a 
passion.  One  may  mistake  a  fancy  for  a  passion,  but  never  a 
pafision  for  a  fancy,  when  it  eomes.  It  waa  not  the  less  passion 
because  it  was  complex,  while  pass^ion,  by  right,  is  simple ; 
because  it  made  him  feel,  in  the  reasonable  part  of  hiin,  that  he 
desired  I^Iarie  more  because  of  the  necklace,  and  the  necklace 
more  because  of  ilarie.  The  two  were  so  completely  one  that 
when  he  pressed  liis  lips  where  she  had  pressed  hers  the  gold  gave 
liim  back  some  of  the  wurmth  that  her  breath  had  left  there. 

He  was  still  absorbed  in  Louis  Keuoufs  luasUvrpiiee,  speculat- 
ing now  upon  tliepossihility,  now  upon  the  impossilnlity,  of  deliver- 
ing it  instead  of  tjouluo's  to  the  Archduchess  Stephanie,  and  now 
forgetting  it  in  tlie  dreams  of  a  fuller  life  which  it  suggested  to 
liim  by  more  than  the  magic  of  gold,  when  Marct-l  relumed.  It 
had  not  needed  a  professional  detective  to  follow  the  lady  through 
her  hasty  purchases  and  then  to  her  poor  lodging  in  the  Kue  Ste*- 
Oflille.  Pascal  Feuix  put  the  ueeklaee  away  in  his  strungest  safe^ 
without  having  sliowu  it  to  a  soul,  and  deposited  therewith  & 
formal  receipt  of  it,  with  part  iculars,  from  iMadame  Ilenouf — he 
wouhl  have  done  so  had  the  end  of  the  world  been  hard  at  hand, 
for  not  even  the  very  ptission  of  twotbld  covetousness  had  sug- 
gested to  him,  even  in  so  much  as  a  random  thought,  the  idea  of 
its  acquisition  by  unfair  means.  Above  all  things,  he  was  an 
lionest  man  ;  he  had  always  been  too  rich  to  be  otherwise*  But, 
wellnigh  as  soon  as  his  place  of  business  had  l>een  barred  for  the 
night,  and  giving  himself  barely  time  to  dine,  he  went,  on  foot,  Xo 
the  address  which  Marctl  had  tound  for  him. 

But  it  was  not  a  mere  sutlden,  hungry  passion  that  had  come, 
hand  in  hand  with  greed,  into  the  life  of  Mimsieur  Pascal.  What 
man  is  not  Ixamd  to  meet  with  love  at  last — if  not  early,  then  late? 
too  late,  it  may  be,  but  still  some  day,  He  was  no  rou4 — perhajis 
his  nature  was  too  set  and  hard  for  sueh  waste  of  gohl,  energy,  and 
time-  In  Mb  very  pleasures  he  had  always  been  his  own  master. 
But  now,  at  one  womairs  one  word,  all  had  l^een  changed.  For 
whom,  for  wliat  eoil,  had  he  spent  the  better  half  of  his  life  in 
gaining  gold  and  golden  fame  ?  Death,  when  a  man  loves,  becomes 
for  the  first  time  more  than  a  word.  He  had  not  so  mticli  as  a 
favourite  nephew  to  eari-y  down  the  name  of  Fenix  and  to  inherit 
the  treasm-es  which  had  come  to  him  through  his  own  father. 
Already  he  was  entering  uprin  middle  age,  and,  with  all  his  wealth, 
was  still  as  homeless  as  a  tramp  who  has  esca|>ed  from  tlie  galleys* 
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He  had  never  thought  of  that ;  but  he  thought  of  it  now.  And, 
turn  his  mind  which  way  he  might,  whenever  they  fell  upon  a 
virion  of  homelight,  the  wife  from  whom  it  was  shed  was  for  ever 
Marie  Senouf  and  no  other.  And  indeed  who  else  should  it  be  ? 
That  she  was  beautiful  went  without  saying — and  of  that  kind  of 
shadowy,  open-winged,  filmy  beauty  which  had  an  especial  piquancy 
for  this  man  of  muscle  and  bone.  That  she  was  of  a  tender  and 
&ithful  nature  was  only  too  clear.     And,  in  short — 

He  had  reached  the  house  in  the  Eue  Ste.-Odille ;  it  was  pre- 
cisely as  it  had  been  described  to  him  by  Marcel — just  one  of  those 
houses  on  whose  ninth  story  a  woman  and  child  may  be  supposed 
to  starve.  There  was  a  light,  like  a  star,  high  up  on  the  garret 
floor,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  hers.  And  then,  as  if  he  were  a 
lover  of  twenty  who  can  live  for  a  whole  day  on  such  sparks  of 
air,  he  turned  round  and  went  home  again,  halt-ashamed  of  him- 
^If  for  being  so  little  of  a  man,  and  yet  feeling  more  human  than 
le  had  felt  since  he  was  ten  years  old. 

Well,  she  would  call  the  next  day,  and  he  would  see  her  alone. 
Balf  the  night  he  lay  tossing  about ;  the  other  half  he  dreamed 
of  Coulon.  Then,  after  breakfast,  he  went  into  his  inner  oflSce, 
but  he  did  nothing  there.  He  did  not  even  look  at  the  necklace  ; 
the  clock  had  all  his  eyes.     But,  at  last.  Marcel  announced  : 

*  A  lady  to  see  monsieur.' 

He  did  not  ask  if  it  was  a  real  lady  this  time.  He  had  made 
no  definite  plans,  but  he  knew  what  he  wanted ;  and  then  there 
entered — not  Marie  Eenouf,  but  a  lady  according  to  all  the  rules, 
whom  he  knew,  before  she  spoke,  to  have  come  from  the  Arch- 
duchess Stephanie.  In  a  word,  it  was  no  other  than  Mademoiselle 
Von  Mohacz,  a  middle-aged  lady,  who  was  to  the  Archduchess 
what  a  minister  plenipotentiary  is  to  a  queen,  and  even  what  a 
premier  has  been  known  to  be. 

*  Her  Imperial  Highness  is  anxious  beyond  words,  monsieur 
She  has  passed  a  sleepless  night — and  so  have  I.  Coulon  dead ! 
Can  it  be  true  ?  ' 

*  Only  too  true,  madame.' 

*  But  the  necklace  is  finished  ?  That  will  be  ready,  without 
fail?' 

It  was  like  asking  a  merchant  whose  solvency  is  above  scandal, 
*  Your  bill  is  due  in  three  months — will  it  be  met  and  paid  ?  '  It 
was  like  asking  a  man  of  honour,  *  Your  word  is  given — will  it  be 
kept  when  the  time  comes?'  Such  questions  are  insults,  and 
Reserve  only  to  be  met  with  an  indignant  •  Yes,'  at  all  hazards  ;  for 
eren  a  day's  grace  is  enough  time  for  a  man  to  try  at  least  to  keep 
his  word,  and  his  word  is  kept  until  he  has  tried  tx>  t)ie  exydi  ^xA 
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failed,  3Iureover,  if  the  necklace  in  thv  safo  was  not  literally 
Coiiloii^s,  it  was  more  fit  for  the  Archdnchess  than  even  Coulon's 
would  have  heen.  And  if  he  had  said  '  No,'  he  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  amlmssadress  was  enapowered  to  go  fitraight  to  Messrs, 
Werthejmer  and  see  what  they  could  find  for  her. 
He  drew  himself  up  with  an  air  of  proud  sui*prise. 

*  Ig  it  likely  that  J  Fhouid  let   a  inanV  death  disappoint  her 
I  Smperial  Highness,  madame  ? ' 

'  Ah,  you  take  a  load  off  our  mind.  It  is  finished,  then  ?  And 
since  (Joidou  is  deatU  it  is  in  your  hands.  That  a  man  sliould  have 
died  in  making  it — ah,  that  h  charming;  that  will  give  it  double 
prestifje^     We  will  Bee  it — now.' 

*  Now,  madame  ?  ' 
He  scarcely  hesitated  ;  but  mademoiselle's  ears  were  as  sharp 

as  a  lynx's  eyes, 

'  If  you  please — since  it  is  in  your  hands.  Another  fit  of 
insomnia — surely  it  is  here,  since  it  is  finished  ?  And  since  it  is 
in  your  hands,  it  is  in  ours*  Her  Imjjerial  Highness  may  require 
some  alteration  hefore  it  is  worn.' 

He  knew  he  was  being  doubted,  and  that  he  could  not  bear. 
And  after  all  the  necklace  tviw  there;  and  it  wotdd  surel}^  be  his 
own  in  a  few  hours.     It  might  not  l>e  lionest  to  the  letter  to  show 
Louis  Eenours  work  for  Coulon's,  or  Marie's  property  for  his  ov 
But.  honour  before  honeety*     He  told   no  He  in  opening  the 
and  in  laying  the  necklace  before  the  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  vg 
Mohacz  without  a  word. 

'  Ah,  mon  Dieii,  but  it  is  from  heaven !     It  is  sublime  1 
be  was  a  great  man,  your  Coulon,  and  be  is  dead  because  he  ha 
made  this  out  of  bis  soul.  •  .  .  We  will  t-ake  it  with  us,  monsieur? 

*  Pardon,  madame,  Friday  was  the  day  named — and  iu  all 
things  I  keep  my  word — hs  you  see.'  ^H 

It  was  these  punctilious  caprices  of  his  that  had  earned  him  a^^ 
least  his  fame  ;  and  be  would  have  lost  credit  in  the  eyes  of  Mado- 
moiselle  von  ]Mohac7.  herself  if  he  bad  yielded  in  an  unessentia 
detail.     But  the  Archduchess  would  ciill  to-morrow  in  person  td 
gee  the  Great  Necklace — the  *  Necklace  of  Life  and  Death,'  so 
mademois^ellc  vowed  it  should  be  named,  in  respect  of  the  subject 
of  its  design,  combined  with  the  death  of  its  maker.     So  please<^^ 
was  she  with  her  own  fancy  that  she  insisted  less  strongly  on  carrj4^| 
ing  it  off  with  her  than  she  would  otherwise   have  done     And  so, 
when  she  left  the  goldsmith,  it  was  still  safe  in  his  hands. 

What  mattered  it,  after  all  ?  A  plan  was  now  in  his  mind  ; 
and,  even  if  it  failed,  no  woman  would  coquette  very  long  with 
twenty-fiva  thousand  francs— it  was  absurd.     And  she  would  hm 
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here  in  "^an   hour,  the  owner  of  the  necklace — Marie  Benouf — 
Marie. 

But  an  hour  passed,  and  she  did  not  come ;  and  then  another 
hour,  and  then  another,  and  then  the  whole  morning,  and  then  the 
whole  afternoon.  Once  more  Pascal  F^nix  hurried  off  to  the  Eue 
Ste.-Odille ;  and  this  time  he  did  not  run  away  from  the  door. 
His  need  was  great,  and  his  hunger  of  anxious  love  was  greater 
still. 

A  Uttle  more  comfort  had,  even  in  one  day,  found  its  way  into 
fte  bare  garret  since  Marie  Eenouf  s  visit  to  the  Eue  Duguesclin. 
She  had  been  able  even  to  fit  up  a  second  room,  hitherto  empty, 
so  that  Bertha  might  sleep  into  strength  without  being  disturbed 
by  the  late  burning  of  the  candle  by  which  the  mother  toiled  at 
her  needle  into  all  hoiu^.     Bertha  was  sleeping  now,  and  the  door 
between  the  two  rooms  was  closed.     Marie  was  working  and  think- 
ing together,  as  some  women  can  in  whom  '  I  work  '  and  ^  I  think ' 
mean  simply  '  I  feel.'     There  was  no  need  for  Marie  to  think 
out  why  she  had  not  paid  a  second  visit  to  her  banker.     Something 
in  his  manner,  which  any  woman  could  read,  had  made  her  wisli 
that  she  had  gone  to  the  commonest  of  pawnbrokers  even  with 
such  a  sacred  thing  as  her  husband's  master-work.     Five  hundred 
francs  were  more  than  she  had  looked  for  ;  it  was  almost  too  much, 
for  the  greater  the  advance  the  less  chance  she  had  of  repaying  it 
soon.     A  hundred  would  have  gone  far  towards  keeping  oflF  the 
wolf  till  Bertha  got  well.     She  was  no  woman  of  business,  poor  as 
she  was ;  and,  in  efifect,  she  knew  well  enough  that  only  as  a  last 
resource  would  she  visit  the  Eue  Duguesclin  again.     And  it  was, 
of  coiuse,  while  she  was  thinking  of  her  banker,  though  by  no 
means  as  he  would  have  her  think  of  him,  that  he  entered  her 
room. 

*Have  I  frightened  you?'  he  asked,  with  rough  gentleness, 
which  frightened  her  a  little  more.  *  Pray  forgive  me.  Of  course 
I  was  the  last  whom  you  were  looking  to  see.  But — ^you  see, 
business  is  business,  madame.'  He  sat  down,  and  as  far  from  her 
as  she  could  desire.  '  You  were  to  see  me  this  morning ;  and,  as 
the  mountain  did  not  come,  Mahomet  must — that  is  all.  You 
remember  that  I  offered  you,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  twenty- 
five  thousand  francs  for  your  necklace.  Now,  in  cold  blood,  I 
make  the  same  offer  again.' 

*  Will  you  please  to  speak  low,  monsieur  ?  Bertha — my  little 
girl — is  ill,  and  asleep  in  the  next  room.  A  thousand  thanks, 
monsieur,  for  what  I  hope  will  make  her  well.  I  want  nothing 
inorc' 
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*  Bui — a  lortime — fur  Kertlia,  murlame  I  * 

*  When  I  am  dead,  monsieur,  Bertha  may  do  with  the  necklace 
as  she  will.     I  cannot  help  things  then*     But  it  is  not  mine 
deal  with,  till  then.' 

*  Your  feeling  is  beautiful — ^like  yourself ;  hut  your  reasoi] 
is  ahBurd.     Listen  to  me,  madame.'     He  placed  his  anna  on  the 
table  and  leaned  a  little  forward,     '  I  know  what   Louis  Renou 
would  have  said  were  he  still  alive.     He ' 

'  He  is  alive,'  said  the  womtrn  who  could  do  nothing  hut  feel 

*  That  is  nonsense — mere  sentimental  nonsense.  He  is  dead, 
and  there  is  an  end.  He  was  a— never  mind  what— but  you  must 
know  as  well  as  I  that  he  would  have  sold  his  soul  for  a  bottle 

And^ ' 
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wine. 
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*  Monsieur  I  I  am  his  wife ! '  and  she  half-rose. 

*  For  two  lx)fctles,  then.     Pray  hear  me^pray  sit  down. 
cannot  think  with  patience  of  your  being  hh  widow— of  having 
been  his  wife — of  having — of  having  been  any  man's :  it  is  enough 
to  madden  me.     And — ^when  you  persist  in  killing  yoiu*self  at 
your  own  child  for  a  crazy  whim  that  he  would  have  been  the  la 
to  understand!     Listen.     You  are  poor:  your  toil  has  not  been 
enough  to  keep  your  child  from  death's  door.     You  are  friendless 
imd  alone,  and  you  love  your  child:  and  you  are  beautiful,  and 
young— and  that,  in  fucIi  a  case,  is  the  worst  of  all :  for  you  are 
in  Paris,  you  understand?     What  do  you  think  will  he  the  end^— 
I  am  rich  ;  I  am  honourable ;  I  stand  first  in  my  craft  in  EuropQ^f 
I  have  few  faults,  and  no  vices*     And  I  am  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  have  never  yet  loved  a  woman.     And  I  love  yoit.^ 

*  Monsieur !  * 

*  Yes — it  is  true.     I  have  come  to  save  you  from  all  ill. 
my  wife,  Marie.' 

In  spite  of  all  her  former  tear  she  was  too  amazed  to  answer. 
She  could  only  recoil  towards  Bertha*s  duon 

'  I  kiiuw,'  he  went  on  quickly,  '  that  1  can't  expect  you  yet  to 
Kuy  you  love  me.     You  have  only  seen  me  once,  though  with 
it  was  once  for  all,     1  will  risk  that.     ^Marry  mt%  because  I  cai3 
protect  you  and  will  try  to  make  you  happy — marry  me  for  Bertha  6 
sake — don't  say  you  love  me— if— if  it  is  not  yet  true;  but  sa^" 
yes,  Marie.     I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  souL' 

*  Ah — for  heaven's  sake  don*t  wake  the  child  I — No  1— What 
have  I  done,  that  this  should  happen  to  me  ?     Is  it  because  I 
parted  with— that— for  even  one  hour  ?     And  that  was  for  Bertha's^ 
sake ;  but  no — wrong  is  wrong *  ^| 

'  Hush  !     Don't  be  mad,  Marie !     Think  what  it  means  to  love 

you ^- 
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She  stepped  a  pace  back  towards  him  from  the  door. 

*  No.  I  have  done  %Ton^,  monsieur.  You  are  not  tempting 
me,  because  I  do  not  love  you,  I  love  oee  only ;  aod,  since  he  is 
dead,  he  will  never  die.  If  I  were  not  still  bis  wife,  I  could  love 
no  man  after  him.  I  thank  you — since  you  mean  well.  But  I 
have  done  wrong.  He  bade  me  never  let  his  necklace  leave  my 
bands :  and  I  have  let  it  go.     Give ' 

*  Marie  I  Do  you  expect  me  to  take  such  a  no — to  give  way 
ty  siich  childish  folly  ?     I ^ 

*  If  it  is  folly,  you  are  too  wise  to  want  to  marry  a  fool.  I 
lovi\i  Ixmis,  and  I  married  him,  once  for  all.*  ■ 

§*  And  you  are  a  mother — and  for  your  own  child's  sake— ' 
*  For  my  child  8  s;ike  I  am  true ;  and  for  minej  and  for  his, 
'Mid  for  your  own,  monsieur.     Ah,  you  reason,  but  I  huom^  ■ 

And  it  was  plain  even  to  him  in  Ids  passion  that  she  knew — 
ODce  for  all. 
K        *It  is  not  folly^ — it  is  madness.'     His  first  passion,  wbielj  bad 

■  tjever  dreamed  ibr  one  instant  of  being  seriously  opposed,  was  ■ 
joining  hands  with  its  next-door  neigh bour^ — rage,  ^  Vou  refuse ■ 
love,  and  devotion,  and  happiness,  because  you  were  once  married 

^^o  a  man  who  drank  }iimsL4f  to  death  and  left  you  and  his  child 
■^  starve  for  a  whim  ?     Twenty-five  thousand  francs !     1  offer  you 
■^millions,  and  throw  myself  in  with  them  as  a  bagatelle.     And  I 
■Ihave  never  failed  in  having  ray  will— never,  since  I  was  bom.  _ 
B  Shall  I  not  have  it  the  only  time  I  have  cared  a  straw  to  have  it?fl 

■  What  are  millions  to  me,  now,  without  you  ?'  I 

■  *  You  would  buy  love,  monsieur?'  she  asked,  with  the  saddestB 
B  scorn.  ■ 

*  Why  not— if  that  is  the  only  way  ?  And  if  I  cannot  buy  it 
with  gold — I  will  havti  it  all  the  same.'  There  was  no  danger  of 
his  waking  Bertha,  He  was  speaking  low  enough  now.  After  all, 
it  was  monstrous  that  a  woman  should  persist  in  refusing  love, 
wealth,  happiness,  and  Pascal  Fenix,  Perhaps  she  was  one  of 
those  women  who  will  never  yield  except  to  a  whirlwind,  and  can 

^  only  love  a  master. 

H         *  You  would  force  it,  then?'  she  iisketl,   with   a  scorn  more 
pitiful  st ilb 

rW' a8  it  a  challenge  ? 
*  Yes  I '  he  said.     *  I  will  have  it  anyhow/  ■ 

*  And  you  have  calhxl  Him — are  you  asking  me  to  hate  you,  " 
monsieur  ?     Not  that  I  suppose  you  will  mind,  in  three  days,     I 
know  what  love  means.     For  heaven*8  sake,  let  me  thank  you  for 
stving  Bertha,  and  then  go  and  say  no  more.     No  word  you  can 
say  can  move  me--not  because  you  are  you,  but  Bone  xW*  ^\i^ 
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man  can  say,     I  am  a  wife,  and  I  love — once  for  all*     Don^t  &nG 
that  time  will  chauge  me.     It  will  only  change  you 

*Neverl* 

'I  know,  •  *  .  And  meanwhile  I  will  reclaim  my 
and  here  is  aU  I  have  not  spent  of  your  money,  and  I  will  pay  you 
back  what  I  have  spent  as  soon  as  I  can.  Forgive  me,  monHieur, 
for  my  last  word — I  have  no  other,' 

Yes — and  pledge  the  necklace  with  Wertheimer  et  Cie.  I 

How  did  such  a  thought  tear  through  pa&siion?  How  is  it 
that  a  man^s  life  is  a  granite  rock  which  no  tempest  of  passion 
can  even  move  ? 

Marie  scorned  him ;  and  the  next  day  the  Archduchess  would 
come  to  aee  her  necklace,  and  would  go  to  Messrs  Wertheimer  and 
would  find  it  there.  Was  he  to  risk  losing  Marie  for  such  an 
end  ? 

'  Lti  hvm  that  thinketh  he  standeik^  .  .  .'  It  is  ill  to  preachi 
but  the  words  will  come.  The  strong  man  rose  and  trembled. 
Those  who  have  learned  to  know  him  wiU  know  what  inextricable 
chaos  of  steadfast  rock  and  raging  sea  was  at  work  within  him. 

*  I  will  not  restore  the  necklace,  and  I  will  not  lose  you/ 
The  words  were  enough  to  make  her  know  him  and  hate  hi 

and  he  knew  that  as  soon  as  they  had  left  his  tongue. 

*  You  have  never  foimd  me  to  lose,'  said  she.     '  Here  is  yi 
money  for  you.' 

*You  will  not  have  the  necklace,  which  your  drunken  lo^ 
made  to  save  me.  And  I  will  not  have  your  money.  I  will  have 
it,  and  you  too.'  He  did  not  tremble  now,  nor  did  she.  But  he 
moved  towards  her,  cold  with  need  of  her  treasure,  on  fire  with 
need  of  her,     '  Yea — or  no  ? ' 

'  No— once  for  all,— All  1 '     There  was  one  plain  way  to  gain 

the  necklace,  even  though  it  lost  him  her.    '  Ah- 'she screamed 

in  a  choking  whisper,  for  one  of  his  strong  hands  was  upon  her 
fragile  throat,  and  was  pressing  harder  tlian  it  knew. 

'  Yea — or  no  ? ' 

'  No  1 — Ah,  for  the  love  of  God,  don't  wake  the ' 

^^at  had  he  done  ?     He  had  not  waked  the  child — and 
necklace  was  his  own. 
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Stiix,  after  seven  long  year%  the  house  of  Pascal  F&iix,  gold- 
smith and  jeweller,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  the 
Bue  Duguesclin,  But  it  was  not  Pascal  Fenix  who,  seven  years 
later,  sat  at  the  desk  io  the  private  counting-house.     It  was  young 
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\  Marcel  Riche,  who  was  looking  over  the  account-books  as  if  he 
were  master,  though  too  young  for  such  a  place,  one  would  think, 
being  but  seven  years  older  than  seven  years  ago. 

His  taak  did  not  seem  to  please  him — and  no  wonder ;  for  the 
entiiM  where  the  house  appeared  as  debtor  were  many  and  large  : 
thoee  where  it  stood  as  creditor  were  very  few  and  very  small.  In 
tiuthj  things  were  very  different  now  from  what  they  were  when 
be  was  a  boy.  Ever  since  that  visit  of  her  Imperial  Highness  the 
Archduchess  Stephanie,  when  she  came  to  claim  a  finished  neck- 
lace and  found  only  a  lump  of  gold  beaten  out  of  all  shape  by  a 
Biadman,  things  had  gone  wrong.  She  had,  very  naturally,  trans- 
ferred her  patronage  to  the  house  of  Wertbeimer,  and  the  great 
world  had  followed  her.  There  bad  been  a  little  mysti&ry  about 
tJie  matter  into  the  bargain,  for  Mademoiselle  von  Mohacz  was 
positive  that  Coulon  had  died  before  the  accident,  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  out  of  her  error  by  the  united  testimony  of  Marcel, 
Madame  Coulon,  and  the  physician,  backed  by  the  notoriously 
trugtworthy  word  of  Pascal  Fenix,  Bat  the  mystery  had  not 
been  worth  solving.  The  Archduchess  went  off,  ber  ambassa- 
drees  obtained  credit  as  a  singularly  interesting  instance  of  the 
effects  of  insomnia  upon  the  imagination,  and  the  goldsmith  was 
left  alone^ — and  a  great  deal  too  much  alone.  For  first  he  lost 
liis  best  clients,  then  his  second-rate  ones,  then  his  best  workmen, 
fhen  his  confidential  clerk ;  until  at  last  he  was  left  with  nobody 
but  Marcel  Riche  to  act  as  foreman,  book-keeper,  and  salesman, 
aU  in  one.  It  is  tnie  that  the  pluralist  held  something  very  like 
a  sinecure^  for  his  designs  were  never  worked,  and  the  state  of  the 
books  made  their  keeping  more  vexatious  than  ti-oublesome.     And 

I  yet  he  stayed  on,  though  the  bouse  of  Fenix  seemed  falling  about 
lib  ears;  and  he  did  his  best,  even  to  the  point  of  setting  out,  to 
flitab  Btray  and  passing  customers,  the  window  in  which  anything 
bke  vulgar  display  bad  once  been  held  profanation.  J 

No  doubt  such  fidelity  demimds  respect*     But  it  sometimes  1 
leceives  more  respect  than  it  deserves.     And  yet  it  could  hardly 
lie  the  pleasure  of  peddling  and  of  carrying  balances  to  the  wrong  J 
dde  of  the  ledger  that  had  made  Marcel  Kicha  serve  Pascal  Fenix  I 
•■  long  as  Jacob  agreed  to  serve  Laban.  ■ 

He  was  deep  in  a  hideous  column  of  debts  when  a  graceful 

and  tolerably  pretty  girl,  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  came 

Knto  the  coimting-house,  and  stood  patiently  by  the  safe  until 

B|^oel  had  come  to  an  end  of  his  calculations;  and  then,  as  soon 

BBWhe  turned  round  and  looked  at  ber,  tbt;  smile  which  lighted  up 

bis  whole  face  and  found  a  very  fair  reflection  in  hers  showed  J 

{ikiiily  enough  that  fidelity  itself  does  not  accoxin\i  £ot  tatW  \)Dit\^%v 
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and  that  Bertha  Rei»ii^  the  mxheries  orphan  of  an  old  friend 
and  comrade  whom  Pascal  Fenix  had  ad<qited  out  of  charity  when 
he  was  rich,  about  seren  jean  ago,  had  a  good  deal  to  <k>  witl|i 
keeping  JIaioel  vhere  he  was  nov. 

^  Have  joa  done  jour  som  r  *  asked  die. 

^  Yes,'  he  said,  a  frovn  making  an  inroad  upon  the  smile.  *  A( 
least,  I  should  hare  done  it  if  I  could  only  prove  to  my  satisfieustion 
that  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  fiancs  ate  equal 
to  fifteen.' 

*  Well,  never  mind  now.  Xo  doubt  yonll  do  it  very  well  next 
time.     I  want  to  speak  to  you  now/ 

'  Oh,  there^s  plenty  of  time  for  sums  like  that.  They're  things 
that  one  can  go  at  again  and  again.* 

<It'8  about  M<msieur  Riscal,  MarceU  That  was  the  half- 
familiar,  half-respectful  name  y  which  the  goldsmith  was  known 
in  his  household  of  three,  of  whom  not  one  was  reUted  to  the 
other. 

*  Is  he  no  better  to-day  ? ' 

*  Not  the  least  better.' 

<  I  can't  make  it  out,  dear  Bertha.  And  he  always  seems  so 
strong  in  the  afternoon.  Of  course  there's  only  one  thing  to  be 
done.' 

*  Ah,  I  thought  you  would  know  I     What  is  it,  Marcel  ? ' 
'  Send  for  a  doctor.' 

'  How  odd ! — that  is  what  I  said  to  him  myself  this  very  day. 
How  strange  it  is  that  we  always  think  the  same  about  everj- 
thing :     But ' 

4  p,ut ?     I  hate  BuU  Bertha.' 

'  So  dn  I — how  strange  again  I  But  he  won't  see  a  doctor — 
and  you  know  what  Monsieur  Pascal  is  when  he  says  he  wonV 
Hlie  paid,  with  a  sigh. 

'  I  do  know,'  said  MarceL  *  But  we  must  be  two  to  one.  You 
don't  w;e  him,  as  I  do,  every  day,  and  sometimes  all  day  long.  In 
Wut  afternoon,  when  he  has  breakfasted,  he  is  just  his  old  self — 
gravr!  and  Hilcnt,  as  he  always  was,  but  strong  and  well,  and  bearing 
-  -wi;ll,  our  trouViles,  like  a  hero.  But  in  the  evening  he  has  a 
Iriok  and  in  the  morning,  well,  you  do  see  him  then — weak  and 
w(;ary  like  an  old  man  who  has  half-died  in  a  dream.  Yes ;  we 
iiiiiHt  liavij  a  doctor,  Bertha — we  will.' 

*  Onr  troubles  ?     What  do  you  mean  by  our  troubles,  Marcel  ?  * 

*  I  didn't  mean  to  say  troubles — no,  not  exactly  troubles.' 

*  Hut  you  did  say   it.     And  if  I  tell  you  to  tell  me,  you 

w: 

*  1  Kii})j)OHU  I  nliall.     And  you'll  have  to  know  in  time.    Look 
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■    at  i\\t^  lK>okg — even  I  didn't  know  thiDpfs  were  so  bad  till  to-day, 

H    J  am  not  so  surprised,  after  all,  that  Monsieur  Pascal  oVjjects  to 

H  «E«  a  doctor,  and  to  tell  what's  on  liis  mind.     You  know  what  he 

p  js — how  he  holds  hononr  before  life — and  quite  right  too.     And  if 

we  don*fc  meet  our  debts  in  a  month  from  now,  diiwn  we  go ;  and 

it  we  do  meet  half  of  them,  we  haven  t  a  centime  left  in  the  world 

^ — ^not  one  of  the  three.     Ah,  that  madness  of  poor  Coidon  was  a 

ii^d  bufilness — worse  than  it  seemed.' 

t*Do  you  mean  he  will  be ' 
*  Ruined.  That's  the  word — not  troubles.  It  doesn't  matter 
►¥  me*  I  can  get  a  place — ^^I  may  even  be  a  tenth-rate  Coulon— 
l»o  knows  ?  And  I  can  tell  you  it  would  take  a  very  fair  work- 
**^antobea  twentieth-rate  Coulon.  And  when  I  get  a  place  1 
*^^^^^M1  stretch  it  wide  enough  for  three,  if  Monsieiu*  Pascal  isn't — 
^Ib,  hut  that's  it  :  he  is  too  proud.'  m 

'  Does  he  know  all  this,  !\Iarcel  ?  '  ^ 

*  Not  all.     If  he  did,  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  his  illness  at  all 
-r*m  just  working  night  and  day  to  make  things  tide  over,  so  that 
^^e  mayn't  be  troubled  more  than  he  need  be.     Pray  heaven  some- 
"^  hing  may  happen  to-day  to  ]irevent  my  having  to  tell  him  all 
l>efore  to-morrow— to-night.  Bertha.'  ^ 

'  I  do  pray  heaven,'  she  said.  ^ 

"  Pascal  Fenix  would  not  have  parted  with  that  necklace  to  an 
omprass  for  all  the  world.  It  was  all  that  was  left  to  htm  of  the 
two  short,  days  of  full  life  that  he  had  ever  known. 

•  The  *  Sentiment  *  of  Murder  I  The  words  surely  have  a  strange  _ 
ring;  and,  except  in  the  life  of  Pascal  Fenix,  there  hag  never  beeiifl 
mch  a  thing  in  the  life  of  any  man.  How  had  he  come  to  kill 
Marie  ?  That  was  not  for  him  to  know.  Had  he  in  truth  killed 
a  woman  whom  he  loved  with  passion  for  the  sake  of  possessing, 
and  selling,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  prettily  designed  links  of 
gold  ?  It  seemed  so,  for  she  was  dead  ;  and  yet  surely  that  could 
not  be.  ^liatever  t^tood  for  his  soul  rose  up  in  indignant  revolt 
Against  the  horror  of  selling  this  thing  for  a  blood-price — this 
beautiful  dead  thing,  witli  a  man's  soul  in  it,  and  a  woman's  last 
Idw  still  wHrm  thereon,  No  common  remorse  came  upon  him, 
band  in  hand  with  his  deed.  He  was  strong  enougli,  as  yet,  to 
know  that  what  is  once  done  cannot  be  undone,  and  that  a  man  is 
not  what  he  has  been,  but  what  he  becomes.  He  took  Bertha  to 
big  own  home,  locked  the  necklace  in  the  great  iron  safe,  and  liid 
the  key.  No  vulgar  fear  of  human  justice  troubled  him.  No 
creature  would  suspect  Pascal  Fenix,  of  the  Kne  Dnguesclin,  of 
umitting  midnight' murder  upon  a  poor  widow  Vu  lW^ue%Ve*- 
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OifTV,    Jlnd  B>  «TC.  ail?  an»  ami  beiSL  uii  that  of  lUdemoifleOe 
rocL  3IoJiai!Z.  kad  «ea  loe  tjWigia«btf  tenpCatiaB. 

XTTcrtheieaEN.  Cf  caans^  b^  rapEd  degrees  to  life  in  ywttw 
vTfiiL  Ic  is  s>  wick  eicrr  noa  who  has  once  eommittfid  : 
Whivt  e  k  a&i  ckic  ciie  cat  aavi  Bost  awfdl  lesoh  of  that  < 
of  crioMS  »  the  tmatfenfi's  sdiB;  chas  he  has  Ibr  ever  ^^ftn^nA  fhi 
hnxhsT  in  ilLxd  of  all  mvn^ecs  of  aQ  CLme,  finim  Cain,  the  fint 
down  ti>  tbA  LiA  wr^ccii  wb>  has  been  hanged  fior  stahhing  in  a 
drrnk-pn  brawl  ?  PLeascr^-  roziikHi  into  a  tiagedj,  and  hniineB 
into  a  hesit'-sck  dream.  He  skewed  nt>  signs  of  his  state,  for  hi 
h^  the  adrantage  ssi  alwars  baring  been  a  giare,  solitaiy,  aac 
*di<rjfO£aaDed  man.  and  there  wece  no  eyes  lonng  enough  ti 
wstdh  him  wizt  tlfae  jealoasr  chac  ontr  affectiMi  knows.  Bol 
thr>i3^  be  never  set  eres  upon  the  necklace,  and  wooU  as  aooi 
hare  pried  iQto  his  safi?  as  inio  his  own  tomh,  it  seemed  to  hin 
tLai:  the  links  of  it  were  r.-tuzKi  his  own  neck  ni^t  and  day,  an 
thar.  the  spot  of  winter,  where  the  lip6  of  Marie  had  breathed  opoi 
it,  burned.  He  even  caught  a  trick  of  touching  the  side  of  hi 
neck  as  if  to  rub  off  a  spider  s  web :  but  nobody  noticed  the  tad 
for  none  cared. 

However — there  is  always  one  ccxnibrt  for  a  strong  man  wh 
i>  no  more  than  forty  year^  old,  if  he  has  the  teariiings  of  scieno 
to  aid  him.  In  seven  years*  time  he  will  be  a  new  man.  In  tha 
period  he  will  have  lost  every  minutest  atom  of  his  presen 
murderous  body,  and  each  will  have  been  replaced  by  a  new  an 
innocent  atom.  And  if,  as  Monsieur  Pascal's  friends  the  jdiik 
fjophers  have  it,  the  soul  is  a  function  of  the  mind  and  the  min* 
hut  a  function  of  the  body,  then,  clearly,  with  the  body  mind  an^ 
soul  will  also  be  made  new  and  be  as  innocent  as  a  new-hoc 
child's.  Fancy  may  dream  of  an  immortal  conscience ;  but  reaao 
and  logic  gave  hope  and  comfort,  and  Monsieur  Pascal  clutched  a 
them — it  was  only  needfid  that  he  should  live  for  se^-en  years  t 
be  no  more  the  lover  and  the  murderer  of  Marie. 

And  the  seven  years  passed — we  know  how.  Why  shoul 
Monsieiu-  Pascal  see  a  doctor?  The  wisest  of  physicians  coul 
not  tell  him  half  what  he  himself  knew.  He  was  more  than  fort] 
and  had  never  been  a  fool.  It  was  when  about  six  years  of  th 
seven  had  gone  that  he  first  felt  in  himself  a  slight^  a  ver 
Blight  symptom  of  what  Marcel  Siche  had  observed  in  him.  H 
knew  that  his  affairs  were  not  going  well,  but  nobody  who  i 
strong  and  well  and  awake  is  troubled  much  by  a  dream*  H 
used  to  go  into  his  counting-house  at  noon,  and,  tibough  the  grea 
iron  Kafe  was  still  there,  he  never  showed  the  least  sign  of  want  o 
attention  or  want  of  courage.     If  the  great  house  of  Feniz  was  t 
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^,  let  it  go — no  man  can  fight  against  fate,  and  a  pietol  or  a 

panfal  of  charcoal  could  at  any  time,  in   Paris  fashion^  end  all 

ii»rith  honour.     That  was  not  worth  thinking  of  till  it  came.     And 

"^^hen  the  shop  was  shut  he  went  to  his  books  and  his  Btudies  in 

t:.he  home  which  Bertha  made  for  him— the  girl  whose  parentage 

Xiabit  had  well-nigh  taught  him  to  forget^ — and  he  slept  at  night 

^is  only  those  eleep  whose  hearts  are  either  unworn  or  overworn  : 

^10  only  the  very  innocent  and  the  very  guilty  can.     It  was  in  the 

:xnoming,  when  he  woke,  that  things  were  strange  with  him.     He 

^elt  a  strange,  close,  hard  pressure  round  his  throat,  both  without 

-sand  within ;  tho  root  of  his  tongue  was  hot  and  swollen,  and  there 

^^ras  a  curious  livid  blackness  roimd  the  eyes.     If  he  had  been  a 

drunkard,  like  poor  Louis   Eenouf,  th©   symptoms   would   have 

explained  themselves ;  but  Monsieur  Pascal  was  not  one  of  the 

"M^eakKngs  who  find  a  shadow  of  comfort  in  wine.     Nor  w^as  the 

effect  of  sleep  upon  him  merely  physical  and  visible-     He  never 

Temembered  the  details  of  any  nightmare,  but  he  seemed  to  feel  all 

the  eflfects  of  one.     As  Marcel  hud  said,  he  woke,  as  it  were,  every 

morning  a  year  older  instead  of  a  day  ;  and  every  morning  these 

strange  symptoms  grew  more  and  more  marked  until  at  times  they 

grew  absolutely  intolerable.     But  a  cup  of  coffee  worked  wonders, 

and  by  noon  he  was  always  ready  to  l>e  himself  again  and  to  look 

forward  patiently  to  the  end  of  the  seven  years.     Whatever  might 

be  his  disease*  he  forgot  it  during  daylight ;  and  it  was  plainly  as 

little  connected  with  his  pa^t  crime  as  with  bis  advancing  bank- 

niptcy.     He  was  growing  out  of  the  one.  and  for  the  other  he  was 

prepared. 

If  his  condition  in  waking  had  been  marked  by  the  sensation 
of  a  recent  blow  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  by  a  corpse4ike 
pallor,  his  philosophy  might  have  ascribed  it  to  an  occult  sympathy 
with  the  Jlfon^  a  Reg^reta^  as  commoner  criminals  call  the  guillotine. 
But  then,  even  had  this  been  so,  it  would  have  argued  fear,  and 
he  felt  no  fear.  One  day,  however,  he  said  to  himself,  *  I  will  not 
sleep  at  all  to-night,  and  will  see  what  comes.* 

When  night  came  he  lay  down  as  usual,  but  resolutely  kept 
hii  eyes  wide  open,  having  already  prepared  himself  by  the  strongest 
cup  of  coffee  that  Bertha  coold  make  for  him.  But  a  deliberate 
vigil  was  harder  to  be  borne  than  he  had  looked  for.  He  not  only 
had  to  keep  off  sleep,  which  is  harder  than  to  compel  it,  but  he  had 
to  6ght  off  the  thoughts  and  the  memories  and  the  worse  things 
that  come  after  midnight  to  an  excited  and  nervous  brain.  At 
last  he  seemed  to  fall  into  a  condition  that  was  indeed  wakefulness 
o  a  sense,  but  not  the  wakefulness  of  daytime.  He  seemed  to  he 
lying  in  bis  bed,  as  Marie  might  in  fancy  be  lying  Vii\i«  ^v*^. 
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His  whole  hesiii  seemed  to  go  to  her  with  a  terrible  longing,  eve 
while  Ms  right  hand  trembled  with  the  pressure  of  her  soft,  iliroa^ 
against  its  palm.  He  rose^  haitlly  knowing  what  he  was  doing, 
except  tliat  he  coidd  lie  there  and  thus  no  longer.  He  partly 
dressed  himself  and  struck  a  light  and  went  down  into  the  count- 
iDg-hotise  where  his  hideously  beautiful  treasure  acted  as  a  magoet 
for  this  midnight  life  of  his  which,  as  yet,  had  been  wholly  un- 
known to  him,  and  which  even  now  was  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  strange  and  vi\^<l  dream.  He  sat  down  at  the  desk,  with  his 
candle  before  him  and  the  iron  safe  at  his  right  shoulder. 

And  then,  at  laet,  Bleep  came  fairly  upon  him,  and  he  dreamed, 
or  seemed  to  dream. 

He  took  the  key  of  the  safe  from  its  hidden  corner,  and  opened 
it  easily^ — not  with  any  of  the  trouble  that  might  have  b^n  ex- 
pected from  a  lock  unused  for  more  than  six  ye^ars.     It  Wtis  there- 
fore, so  far,  no  nightmare :  tliat  piece  of  evidence  is  conclueive  on 
that  score  to  all  experienced  dreamers.     And  there  lay  the  Neck^ 
lace— but  not   untouched  since   he  had  first  put   it  there.     Tw(^ 
hundred  and  seventy  nights  had  gone  of  this  seventh  and  last  year 
of  conscience,  and  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  links  in  the 
chain  just  two  hundred  and  seventy  had  been  removed.     He  counted 
them  as  they  lay  separate,  but  uninjured :  an  ordinary  workman 
could  have  put  them  together  again  with  ease.     It  was  certainly 
a  strangely  vivid  and  coherent  kind  of  dream.     Then,  with  the- 
utmost  deliberation,  and  as  if  he  were  obeying  a  fixed  habit  afl 
following  a  settled   design,  the  goldsmith  took  a   small   tool   and 
removed,  this  two  hundred  and  seventy-first  night,  a  two  hundred 
and  Beventy-first  link  from  the  Necklace,  and  fastened  what  r^l 
mained  round  his  own  full  and  muscular  throat.     The  circle  was 
too  small  to  meet  with  ease,  but,  though  of  gold,  it  was  as  strong 
as  steel— he  had  to  force  the  ends  to  clasp,  and  the  tightness  pained 
him.     But  it  was  the  most  natural  of  acts— in  a  dream.     All  the 
sentiment  belonging  to  Her  necklace,  all  its  fascination  for  him, 
and  even  the  nature  of  its  design,  which  represented  every  day  in 
the  ye^ar  of  a  life  one  by  one,  made  such  a  proceeding  not  only 
natural  >>ut  inevitable  at  an  hour  and  in  a  stat^  of  brain  when 
fancy  wakes  up  and  becomes  a  law.     Thus  he  sat  till  he  could  liear 
the  tightness  no  longer,  and  till,  for  breath's  sake,  he  was  force^ 
to  remove  the  chain  and  lo  return  it  to  its  place  again.  fl 

When  he  woke  up  next  morning,  annoyed  with  himself  for 
having  failed  so  completely  to  keep  awake  by  will,  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  been  half-choked  with  nightmare,  and  his  familiar  symptoms 
had  returned  slightly  worse  than  yesterday  morning.     He  made  a 

onger  effort  than  usual  to  recall  what  had  parsed  in  his  sleej 
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%m  bv  slow  fle^reo.s  rernrmlw-rc'd  the  nature  of  Ins  dream,  firsfc 
faintly,  but  at  last  plainly.  So  plainly,  indeeil,  tlid  lie  recall  it  at 
last  that^  absurd  ae  it  seemed  to  waking  reason,  it  felt  as  if  it  had 
been  tio  dream.  Not  even  his  coffee  could  drive  its  fumes  away. 
So  goon  as  Marcel  was  out  of  the  way  he  went  to  the  hidden  corner 
where  he  kept  the  key,  and  which  he  had  not  visited  since  he  had 
first  locked  the  safe*     The  key  was  no  longer  there. 

That  also  was  strange,  though  not  naore  strange  than  the  way 
which  all  carefully  hidden  things  have  of  losing  themselves*  He 
searched  for  it  in  every  likely  and  unlikely  place,  but  could  find 
it  nowhere*  However,  there  was  one  satisfaction — if  the  key  was 
lost,  the  dream  had  been  only  a  dream  and  nothing  more.  Indeed, 
he  was  bound  to  be  satisfied.  He  could  no  more  have  brought 
liimself  to  force  open  the  safe  than  he  could  have  forced  open  the 
touab  which  held  the  dead  body  of  Marie  Renouf  and  the  dead  soul 
oC  Paacal  Fenix  ;  and— if  he  could — the  Necklace  would  have  to  be 
exposed  to  other  eyes  than  his  who  dared  not  look  upon  it  awake  M 
the  gho^  of  Marie  would  wake  up  and  rise. 
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He  was  not  conscious  of  such  a  trance  again :  he  tried  no  more 
experiments  with  black  coffee  upon  his  nerves.  As  time  went  oa 
any  sort,  of  sleep  be^came  too  sweet  to  him  for  him  to  lose  an  hour. ' 
The  memory  of  the  trance  became  in  due  time  more  dim,  as  all 
memories  will — ^even  guilty  ones.  But,,  morning  by  morning,  the 
same  gymptoms  grew  and  grew.  It  was  as  if  the  dream  were  not  a 
dream,  but  as  if  every  night  he  V»ound  that  phant^im  Necklace, 
for  which  he  had  sinned,  round  bis  own  throat  with  the  hand  that 
had  encircled  Marie's,  with  its  links  removed  night  by  night,  one 
by  one  :  as  if  the  neeklac^e  grew  shorter  wuth  the  year.  It  was  no 
illusion,  for  an  illusion  is  a  matter  in  which  one  believes,  and  he 
did  not  believe.  Nor  did  he,  when  awake,  recall  any  fresh  dream. 
But  the  consciousness  of  the  first,  though  he  ceased  to  rememh»er  it 
keenly,  was  still  with  him,  just  as  a  note,  counting  for  nothing  in 
iteelfi  may  ^vi^  meaning  and  character  t<-i  a  chord  :  and  it  haunted! 
him.  And  yet  there  was  sweetness  in  it  too.  If  the  links  lessened 
tme  by  one  with  the  days  and  nights  of  this  last  year — why,  then, 
when  the  last  link  was  gone,  he  would  be  new  and  free.  His 
penance  was  a  type^  therefore,  as  well  as  a  mystery. 

What  had  such  a  life  to  do  with  physicians  ?  It  was  not  of 
their  world.  And  at  last,  in  spite  of  every  morning's  double  weari- 
and  pain,  he  began  even  to  welcome  the  nights*  rest  for  the 
pain's  sake.  He  began  to  dream  of  Marie  in  real  dreams,  and 
never  as  her  murderer.  If  a  dream  Necklace  in  truth  compressed 
his  throat  at  midnight  and  left  its  stigmata  belamA,  \i  "^^  WV^x 
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he  was  suffering  in  the  only  way  left  him  to  suffer.  The  whole 
sensation  wa»  so  shadowy  and  so  unreal  that  he  more  and  more 
came  to  believe  in  types  and  shadows  and  fancies  as  the  only  real 
things  on  earth — as  indeed  perhaps  they  may  be.  Business  might 
be  going  to  the  dogs^  but  he  could  gleep ;  dishonour  might  be 
staring  into  his  eyes,  but  he  could  shut  his  eyes  and  dream.  It  is 
easy  to  live  sanely  when  the  nerves  have  such  a  play-time  as  the 
dreams  of  Monsieur  Pascal  were. 

But  the  matter-of-fiict  foreman  and  accountant,  Marcel,  who 
never  dreamed— except,  when  he  was  awake,  about  Bertha — only 
saw  the  outer  and  more  obvious  signs  of  his  maater*s  disease,  and 
felt  it  was  simple,  straightforward  ruin  that  affected  him,  however 
bravely  its  approach  might  be  borne.  And  now  the  approach  was 
over,  and  the  ruin  had  come,  and  must  l>e  openly  tokU 

For  bimself  the  yoimg  man  cared  little.  He  was  alreadi 
despite  his  modesty,  much  more  than  even  a  second-rate  Coul 
and  bade  fair  to  be  a  second  Louis  Renouf  one  of  these  days, 
Freed  from  book-keeping  for  this  broken  house,  he  would  be  able 
to  marry  Bertha  and  to  work  till  he  could  keep  her  and  make  a 
name ;  and  the  man  who  had  adopted  her  would  be  his  father  to*:>. 
But  he  knew  Pascal  Fenix,  and  hLs  pride.  He  had  worked  des- 
perately to  bring  things  round ;  but  Samson  himself  could  not 
have  kept  up  these  falling  rafters  that  belonged  to  the  house  of  a 
man  in  a  dream.  That  &um  into  which  Bertha  had  broken  was  the 
last  of  a  series  that  showed  him  how  things  really  were.  Nothing 
short  of  an  actual  miracle^  like  the  discovery  of  a  gold  mine  on  the 
premises,  or  the  descent  of  some  marvel  straight  from  the  skies, 
would  support-  the  once  famous  house  for  two  days  more.  And 
nothing  had  liappened  that  day  to  pre\ ent  Marcel's  having  to  tell 
hia  master  the  very  worst  before  another  night  arrived. 

Nevertheless,  though  without  hope  of  being  able  to  conquer  the 
arithmetic  of  bimkruptcy,  he  carried  the  books  into  his  bedroom 
and  set  to  work  at  them  again  instead  of  sleeping*  His  conscience 
was  clear  enough,  Heaven  knew — ^as  clear  as  Bertha's  own,  and  the 
thought  of  Bertha  served  for  an  angel  to  keep  him  company  through 
the  dark  hours*  But  night  is  night,  and  has  a  dreary,  creaking 
music  of  its  own  that  day  never  hears.  jMarcel  more  than  once 
fancied  that  he  heard  a  stealthy  footfall  in  that  house  whence  the 
most  expert  of  burglars  would  have  gone  empty  away.  But  such 
fancies  are  too  common  after  midnight  for  heeding.  He  went  back 
heavily  to  his  books,  finished  a  balance-sheet  of  hopeless  significant 
and  said  to  himself; 

'  To-morrow  morning  he  mviist  know.* 

Before  lying  down  for  a  little  sleep  he  went  down  to  the  couu 
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mg^house  to  put  the  folios  back  in  their  places— for  he,  too,  had 
his  bimness  maximii,  and  fQllowed  them.  As  he  approached  the 
door,  treading  nearly  as  lightly  a«  the  imaginaiy  burglar,  *  How 
is  tliat  ? '  he  exclaimed  in  thought,  '  A  light  in  the  counting- 
hoiiBe  ?  Surely  I  haven't  been  so  absent  as  to  have  left  a  candle 
barning  there  all  these  hours — and  when  the  price  of  a  candle  is 
something  now  in  the  Rue  Bugnesclin  ?  That  isn't  business-like, 
anyhow— and  till  daylight,  too-' 

He  opened  the  door.  And  there,  sure  enough,  mised  with  the 
new  daylight  wa^t  the  dying  flare  of  a  bedroom  aindle*  Eut  it  bad 
been  brought,  not  left,  there — -and  the  safe,  the  sacred  safe,  on 
which  no  finger  had  been  laid  for  seven  whole  years,  stood  with  its 
iron  door  unlocked  and  wide  open* 

Had  roblxjrs  beenjthere,  after  all  ?  And  could  that  bankrupt 
house  have  contained  even  in  its  most  sacred  safe  anything  worth 
plundering  ?     And 

For  one  moment  Marcel  stood  aghast  with  horror,  if  robbers 
had  come,  assassins  had  come  with  them« 

In  his  arm-chair  before  the  desk  sat,  or  lay  back,  Blonsieur 
Pto^l,  as  still  as  stone.  He  did  not  hear  the  door  open.  He  did 
not  see  Marcel  come  in.  He  did  not  %\iu  Nay,  he  did  not  even 
breathe. 

He  must  have  died  in  defence  of — nothing.  He  had  no 
weapon,  and  was  more  than  half-undressed,  ^is,  if  he  had  Ijeen  hur- 
riedly roused  from  sleep.  Why  had  he  not  caUed  Marcel  to  Ms 
aid  ?  But  there  were  no  signs  of  any  struggle.  The  collar  of  his 
shirt  was  turned  back  over  the  shoulders,  and  his  broad,  full  cheat 
was  bare.  But  his  face — that  was  a  terrible  sight  to  see.  It  was 
the  figure,  not  the  face,  by  which  Marcel  had  known  his  master. 

It  was  too  late  for  any  physician  now.  He  could  only  throw  a 
covering  hastily  over  the  features  swollen,  li^'id,  and  distorted 
beyond  what  pens  may  dare  to  tell,  and  then  put  himself,  if  he 
oould,  on  the  track  of  the  assassins.  The  safe  must  have  been  forced 
open  by  some  unu:?ually  skilful  tooL  But  no — there  was  the  key 
in  the  door.  And,  if  the  robl)ers  had  carried  off  any  of  the  contents 
of  the  safe,  they  had  left  behind  them  what  must  have  been  the 
most  valuable  of  all.  It  needed  not  the  eyes  of  even  a  tenth-rate 
Coulon  to  set  down  those  scattered  links  as  the  most  marvellous 
feat  in  gold-craft  that  had  ever  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Cellini. 
And  there  was  one  piece  of  paper — a  formal  receipt  of  a  Neck- 
lace which  they  had  composed  left  in  pledge  with  Pascal  F^nix  by 
Marie  Renouf,  widow  of  Louis  Renouf,  orfivTwrj  and  dated — Marcel 
knew  the  date  well :  it  was  the  day  before  Bertha^s  mother  had 
dtpd. 
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Into  what  mjstery  of  life  and  death  had  Bertha's  lover  \ 
his  way  ?  Hideous  as  the  sight  was,  he  conquered  its  repi 
and  lifted  the  covering  once  more — instinct  told  him  that  no 
mon  deathnstroke  had  fallen  here.  Cuttipg  deep  into  the  8W 
neck  was  the  rest  of  the  chain,  clasped  together  so  tightly  a 
broken  ends  and  strained  with  such  force,  in  order  to  make  it  i 
as  to  have  dealt  justice  as  surely  as  the  guillotine.  And  thei 
the  desk,  lay  the  little  tool  by  which  yet  one  more  link  had 
been  removed.  It  was  not  for  Marcel  to  guess,  nor  perhaps  fc 
but  some  brother  in  dreams  to  know.  But,  so  surely  as,  oi 
one,  the  nights  had  gone  by,  so  surely  had  the  links  of  M 
Necklace  lessened — one  by  one ;  until,  even  as  he  had  trusted 
right  hand  of  Pascal  Feniz  had  become  that  of  a  guilty  ma 
more. 

So  ends  the  mystery  of  the  Rue  Duguesclin,  which,  so  fiu 
know,  has  never  yet  been  told.  The  body  of  a  bankrupt  goldf 
was  found  one  morning  strangled  with  a  necklace — ^that  wa 
And  the  necklace,  having  done  its  work,  went  back  to  its  o 
But,  if  it  is  ever  looked  for  on  the  neck  of  Madame  Biche,  i 
not  be  seen.  Good  women  do  not  care  to  play  with  thingi 
mean  men's  lives  and  souls. 
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^Tto  pkce  J3  Ko  heautiful  ai:?  Naples,  excepting  Venice.     Not  that 
the  two  are  in  any  way  alike  ;  for  where  Venice  is  supreme,  Naples 

■  k  inferior ;  and  what  Naples  has,  Venice  wants.  For  instance,  the 
laughing,  noisy,  ragged  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean  cannot  he  com- 
pared to  the  Bride  of  the  Adriatic  in  architecture;  hut  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  country  of  the  former  is  beyond  anything  that 
lies  about  the  latter.  Contrast  the  magnificent  buildings  on  the 
&rand  Canal  with  the  strange  jumble  of  squalor  and  commonplace 
sufficiency  on  the  Cliiaja  ;  the  '  dead  lagoons,*  sluggish  and  shallow, 
where  no  waves  dash  into  the  granfleur  of  storm  or  leap  into  the 
life  of  foam  and  spray,  with  the  living,  bright  Mediterranean  sea  ; 
the  mystery  of  Vesuvius  overshadowing  the  city— the  green  woods 
and  purple  hills  of  Castellammare — -the  noble  curve  of  the  bay  to 
Massa  here,  to  Cape  Misenum  there — Capri  and  Ischia  set  like 
jewels  under  the  sun  with  the  '  level  waste  of  waters,*  where  the 
islands  which  break  the  monotony  and  rise  round  the  greater  cluster 
adled  Venezia,  are  without  picturesqueness  or  boldness — merely 
floating  villages  anchored  in  the  ishallows — where  Torcello  and  the 
Lido,  tbe  public  gardens  and  the  Campo  Santo  on  San  IVIichele, 
are  the  equivalents  for  the  chestnut  woods  of  Castellammare  and 
the  vineyardii  of  Vico  Equense,  and  where  the  whole  is  lx>unded 
by  the  distant  snow-capped  Alps  and  the  mountain  range  about 
Vicenaa,  standing — beautiful,  if  you  will — hut  like  vapoury  lines 
in  the  far  distant  horizon. 

Still,  though  so  unlike  in  many  of  their  material  features,  both 
places  have  the  same  exquisite  effects  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  when 
the  great  dome  of  the  sky  becomes  like  one  huge  opal  and  the 
quiet  waters  reflect  what  lies  above  ;  both  are  of  extreme  fascination 
and  loveliness  to  those  to  whom  they  are  lovely  at  all ;  places  of 

»  which  the  magic  sinks  deep  into  the  heart,  so  that  leaving  them 
i»  a  sorrow  almost  as  great  a»s  parting  from  a  friend,  or  turning  for 
tJie  last  look  to  a  lover.     But  are  they  not  as  lovers  ?     Is  it  not 

IpOiisible  to  fall  in  love,  as  the  phrase  goes,  with  a  place  as  well  as 
with  a  person  ?  It  seems  so  ;  for  many  fall  so  much  in  love  with 
Italy  as  to  make  a  return  home  a  heart-break — or  impossible.  It 
is  not  love  for  one  Italian,  nor  yet  for  the  Italians  en  ftiasse^  be  it 
understood ;  but  love  for  tbe  countxy,  the  cUmale,  ttve  \n%loT\eA 
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beauty  of  the  people,  the 


associations,  the  unconsciouH 
luxuriant  life  that  is  about  one,  the  Idea  of  Italy — that  coimtry 
which  has  always  stood  as  a  queen  among  nations — that  beloved 
sister  whom  all  men  loved  and  yearned  after,  and  whom,  in  her 
day  of  trouble,  all  longed  to  help  and  defend.  It  is  this  deep  and 
absorbing  passion,  or  it  is  dislike.  There  are  few  to  whom  Italy 
is  indifferent — who  live  here  for  convenience  or  for  health,  but 
who  care  for  the  place  no  more  than  they  would  care  for  a  flat 
field  in  Ijincolnahire,  or  for  a  modern  villa  in  a  London  suburb*  And 
if  this  is  true  of  Italy  in  general,  it  is  still  more  so  of  Venice  andj 
of  Naples.  fli 

Naturally,  one's  first  thought  in  Venice  is  St.  Mark'& — tliat  "^ 
^  glorious  church,  unique  in  splendour  of  design  and  grandeur  of 
execution.  Then  comes  the  Doge's  Palace,  with  its  mournful  Bridge 
of  Sighs  ;  and  then  the  Grand  Canal,  where  the  palaces  of  the  men 
who  once  ruled  the  world  still  exist  ai?  examples  of  perfectoegs  in 
stonework  unequalled  rarely,  surpassed  never,  m| 

It  is  one  of  the  supreme  moments  of  life  when  we  first  land  on 
the  steps  of  the  Piazxa,  right  in  front  of  the  clock-tower,  where 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  serve  for  numerals,  a  sun  is  the  pointer, 
and  those  two  bronze  Vulcana  strike  the  hour  on  the  big  bell 
swung  aloft.  Before  us  are  the  famous  columns; — that  on  the 
right  bearing  the  Winged  Lion,  that  on  the  left  St.  Theodoras 
with  his  crocodile — he  who  wae  thti  patron  saint  of  Venice  before^ 
the  body  of  St.  Mark  was  found  and  the  greater  claim  set  up.  TolH 
the  right  again,  stand  the  noble  arches  of  the  Procurazie  VeiMshie, 
running  round  two  sides  of  the  square  formed  by  the  Doge's  Palace ; 
to  the  left  are  the  less  beautiful  Procurazie  Nuove,  conceaUng 
while  forming  pait  of  the  uninteresting  modern  royal  residence. 
We  cross  the  broad  marble  iflags  of  the  smaller  piazaetta  between 
these  two  series  of  arcades — pass  the  sculptured  baae  of  the 
Campanile — and  into  the  Cfrand  Piazza,  where  those  three  tall 
Venetian  masts  which  once  bore  the  bannern  of  Cyprus,  Candia, 
and  Morea,  but  now  the  Italian  tri-coloiu',  stand  before  the  portico 
of  St.  Mark's  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  one  of  the  grandest 
things  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Gold  and  colour  and  rare  marbles  sculptured  into  perfect  form 
— an  intricacy  of  Une,  a  richness  of  idea  that  bewilders  you  like  a 
labyrinth,  and  of  which  you  cannot  at  the  first  moment  gain  a 
clear  concej>tion — cupolas  standing  out  against  the  sky,  grey  and 
soft  like  giant  pearls — sainta  and  angels  set  between  acanthus  leaves 
to  break  the  poverty  of  the  bare  outline — those  four  life-like  horses, 
seeming  as  if  they  would  spring  from  the  heights  where  conquest 
placed  them  as  a  sign  of  how  the  old  was  vanquished  by  the  new — j 
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glass  that  glitters  black  aod  stern  as  steel  as  a  foil  to  the  broad 

expanse  of  gold  and  brilliant  colour  in  the  hollowed  architraves 

over  the  doors — these  are  the  first  things  that  strike  you  as  you 

iook  at  St,  Mark's  from  the  outside,  and  strive  to  piece  together 

Jjsto  one  clear  whole  all  these  separate  circumstances  of  beauty* 

Within,  you  come  to  the  same  bewildering  profusion  of  loveli- 
Joess.  The  pavement  of  mnaaic,  now  broken  and  irregular,  was 
once  nxatohless  for  its  rich  designs  and  perfect  workmanship  ;  the 
Idgh  arched  roof  is  ablaze  with  gold  and  colour,  and  the  ornament- 
^tion  about  the  windows  and  elsewhere  is  of  exquisite  design  and 
4msh,  though  to  be  clearly  seen  only  through  a  glass  of  some  little 
^ower.  Every  window  indeed  is  a  study  that  would  repay  days 
sand  days  of  careful  noting  and  reverent  copying.  Costly  marbles 
^neet  you  everywhere ;  each  column  has  its  history,  its  tradition, 
:its  own  beauty ;  gold  and  silver  work,  sharp  and  careful  as  the 


ents    of  women, 


lake 


you 


wonder   at    the   enthusiastic 


thoroughness  of  an  age  when  '  scamping '  was  unknown ;  the 
bronze  figures  set  roimd  the  high  altar — the  verde  antique  balda- 
«hiiio — and  the  *  pala  d'oro,'  that  magnificent  bit  of  goldsmith's 

t^^rork,  shown  now  only  on  festa^^  attract  you  here  j  twisted  trann- 
lucent  alabaster  columns,  hidden  away  in  tiie  dark  behind  the  higli 
altar,  call  you  there ;  now  you  look  at  the  double  cross  of  silver 

■  ^smd  the  worked  silver  lamps  which  bang  from  the  high  roof;  and 
then  you  find  in  the  Treasury  a  store  of  artistic  wealth,  one  piece 
mlone  from  which  would  be  a  fortune.  For  who  would  not  hokl 
liimself  rich  beyond  words  with  those  candelabra  by  Cellini  ?  with 
m  diptych  from  St.  Hophia?  with  one  of  those  chalices  of  crystal, 
^f  agate,  of  wrought  gold  ?  with   thai  cross  of  crystal,,  or  that  of 

■  ^ld,9et  with  precious  stones  and  holding  still  more  precious  relics  ? 
with  the  sword  of  the  Doge  Morosmi,  or  t!ie  crosier  of  a  bishop  ? 
with  anything  whatsoever  out  of  this  storehouse  of  glorious  idea 
and  noble  endeavour — impossible  to  describe  and  impossil4e  to 
land  over-much  ? 

Christian  as  8t*  Mark's  is,  and  though  Christianity  would  seem 
to  be  ever  the  same,  it  belongs  to  a  period  of  thought  and  faith 
altogether  diiferent  from  that  of  to-day.  The  grave,  grand,  almost 
«tera  Mother  of  God  is  herself  a  goddess,  and  in  no  wise  the  same 
oonoeption  as  that  posturising,  simpering  French  milliner  who 
ihowa  a  burning  heart  beneath  a  blue  mantle — and  takes  care  to 
bold  her  hands  in  a  becoming  attitude  while  she  does  so — such  as 
w«  see  in  the  cheap  coloured  prints  hung  up  to  encourage  the 
£uthfal  at  all  the  Mary  altars.  The  saints  and  apostles  are  long- 
viraged,  melancholy  men  to  whom  the  sorrows  of  life  arc  mom 
it  than  even  its  mydteries  \  Christ  is  less  beautiful  t\i^\i  W 
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was  made  of  later  datt^,  but  more  real,  appealing  less  to  one's  com- 
passiou  aa  a  Buffering  man  and  more  to  one's  awe  aa  a  sacrificed 
God — ^ail  the  representations  breathe  another  spirit  than  that 
which  informed  the  Christian  world  some  three  or  four  centuries 
after — and  are  infinitely  more  severe  and  less  sentimental  than 
our  modern  acceptances.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  have  come 
from  a  people  who  lived  in  these  ideas  as  part  of  their  daily  going 
and  coming,  and  did  not  relegate  them  to  Sunday  worship  as 
themes  belonging  to  stated  periods  and  not  integral  to  the  life 
itself.  The  same  grave  intensity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  old  church 
of  Torcello — a  gravity,  an  intensity,  carried  out  to  grimness  and 
oppressiveness ;  suggesting  somehow  human  sacrifice  and  suffering 
as  the  normal  rule  of  life,  and  that  wise  men  should  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  worship  of  sorrow  and  the  recognition  of  pain  as 
the  lord  of  all  living  things. 

You  cannot  stay  too  long  in  St*  Mark's.  Fascinating  as  it  is, 
it  IS  also  overpowering ;  and  the  bright  sunshine  calls  you  out 
into  the  Piazza,  where  the  glossy  pigeons  flock  under  your  feet, 
eat  out  of  your  hand,  perch  on  your  shoiUders,  fight  for  a  place  on 
your  arms,  if  you  will  buy  a  pennywort!)  of  seed  to  scatter  among 
them.  It  is  part  of  the  pleasantness  of  Venetian  life  to  feed  the 
jiigeons  in  the  Piazza ;  and  an  experience  woilh  recording  when 
the  swish  of  their  wings  comes  cleaving  through  the  stillness,  and 
the  air  is  darkened  by  the  multitudes  that  fly  down  from  every 
point  and  comer,  from  every  balcony  and  wall-band,  roof  and 
window,  sill  and  shutter^ — wherever  indeed  their  little  pink  feet 
can  find  a  resting-place. 

After  St.  Mark's,  the  great  attractions  are^  of  course,  the  build- 
ings— especially  the  Doge's  Palace,  of  wldch  presently,  and  the 
palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal — some  of  them  as  glorious  in  their 
own  way  as  that  wonderfid  Byzantine  Basilica  which  holds  the 
Imdy  of  St.  Mark  and  some  of  the  tinest  architectural  details 
in  the  world.  You  take  a  gondola — with  gay  striped  awning,  if 
the  day  is  warm  and  sunny— with  the  l>hiek  hearse-like  house,  the 
*  felze,"  if  it  is  wet  and  cold — and  with  nothing  at  all,  but  open  to 
sky  and  air,  if  it  is  soft  and  grey.  These  gondolas  are  the  perfec- 
tion of  locomotion,  as  they  glide  idmogt  without  movement  along 
the  silent,  still,  and  tran^piil  waters.  You  hear  only  the  soft  dip 
of  the  oars  or  the  sharper  splash  which  means  steering  and  turning, 
as  the  l>oat  shoots  forward.  It  is  a  creature  as  &t?nsitive  as  a  well- 
traiued  horse,  and  apparently  as  instinct  with  life.  A  touch,  and 
it  stops ;  a  twist  of  the  wrist,  and  it  swerves  aside,  just  in  time  to 
escape  the  sharp  prow  of  a  sister  boat  shooting  from  one  narrow  canal 
to  another ;  the  little  dolphins  and  sea-horees,  reined  in  by  the 
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11  hand  at  the  side,  are  the  creature's  spirit — its  soul;  and 
tl&«  high,  sharp  iron  prow,  in  form  like  a  halberd,  is  as  its  sense  of 
fli^t  and  touch — the  feeler  that  discerns,  protects,  and  assaults,  all 
in  one. 

Down  the  Grand  Canal  what  a  world  of  beauty  greets  you !  On 
each  side  rise  palaces  of  the  grandest  architectural  perfection ;  but 
among  them  all,  the  Casa  d'Oro  stands  supreme.     How  your  ears 
drink   in   the   old,  well-known   names !      Here  is  the  palace  of 
the  Contarini ;  there  that  of  the  Foscari,  which,  with  that  of  the 
Balbi,  command  the  two  lengths  of  the  canal  situated  as  they  are 
at  the  elbow ;  here  the  Pisani  family  hung  out  cloth  of  gold  when 
the  festa  of  the  Foundation  of  the  City  called  all  loyal  citizens  to 
rejoice ;  and  there,  in  that  small  modest  house,  the  great  Doge 
Enrico  Dandolo  lived — he  who  took  Constantinople  in  1 204 — and 
got  for  his  country  half  the  city  itself,  and  the  Adriatic  littoral. 
Here  comes  the  wide  span  of  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto,  bearing  its 
Bhopg  crowded  with  barbaric  jewelry  and  luscious  fruit,  and  in  the 
covered  ways  of  which  the  merchants  met  and  congregated  ;  there 
is  the  splendid  dwelling-place  of  Queen  Caterina  Cornaro,  whom 
the  republic  treated  with   the  respect  and  tenderness  due  to  a 
devoid  daughter  after  she  had  ceded  her  kingdom  of  Cyprus  to 
her  native   city;  here   is  the   grey  cipolino-faced    Fondaco   dei 
Turchi,  restored  as  in  the  olden  times,  and  destined  to  be  the 
Moseo  del  Correr,  at  present  located  in  a  tumble-down  old  barrack 
Mworthy  of  a  fifth-rate  provincial  town,  not  to  speak  of  a  city 
which  was  once  an  empire.     Here  is  the  palazzo  of  the  Falieri, 
where  Marino  Falieri  lived — he  whose  conspiracy  against  the  nobles 
brought  his  own  ruin  and  created  a  festa  ;  and  if  you  like  to  believe 
your  smiling,  soft-tongued  gondoliere,  there  stands  the  house  where 
Othello  lived  and  Desdemona  died  ;  while  one,  perliaps  more  topo- 
graphically impudent  than  the  rest,  and  better  up  in  what  pleases 
*gli  Inglesi,'  will  point  out  to  you  Cassio's  dwelling,  and,  if  you 
are  not  too  quick  for  him,  lago's.     It  is  historically  truer  that  in 
the  centre  of  those  three  palaces,  the  Palazzo  jNIocenigo,  Lord 
Byion  lived  and  wrote,  loved  and  suffered.     Poor  graceful  sylph- 
KkeTaglioni  has  given  her  name  to  what  was  once  the  Palazzo  Comer 
Spinelli,  which  she  mjide  warm  with  welcome  and  gay  with  dance  and 
mng  in  the  days  of  her  prosper'ty  ;  and  here  comes  the  house  where 
Lnigi  Manin,  the  last  Doge,  lived — he  who  abdicated  in  1797,  when 
the  French  came  too  near,  after  having  voted  for  that  *  unarmed 
aeatrality '  which  handed  the  hitherto  unconquered  city  over  to 
the  Austrians  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.     We  look  at  that 
house  with  dumb  wonder  and  regret,  and  are  glad  that  the  name 
of  the  last  great  Duke  was  redeemed — at  least  by  name,t\io\ig\v\iQ\» 
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by  blood — wheD  Daniele  Manin  took  the  lax  reim  in  bis  stroD^^KJ 
patriot  bands,  and  broke  off  the  foreign  yoke»  if  not  at  that  momen~  -^^ 
completely,  yet  eflFectaully  for  the  future.     For  all  that,  we  neec-^^^ 

^not  admire  the  ugly  ntatue,  with  the  stuffed  bronze  pincughion  a»=^  -^| 
the  base  of  the  cokimn  which  does  duty  for  the  typical  Lion  u*  ^^^ 
St.  Mark^g,  raided  to  the  great  patriot's  memory.  Here  is  th^^  ^ 
palace  where  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  lived ;  and  there,  that  odd  hahee^-^  \ 

Khouse  which  the  brothers  Frangini  once  owned  and  quarrel lecz^Mj 
over.  They  were  joint  inheritors,  and  eoald  not  agree  as  to  th^^-  •! 
disposition  of  their  property  ;  ho  one  took  away  a  clean  half  of  th^^  ^j 
palace — leaving  even  half  a  column  as  Uie  finish  of  the  fa^ad< 
and  carted  off  every  stone  to  Hungary,  where  he  set  up  his  moro^ 
stone  tent,  and  probably  rejoiced  at  the  will  and  wisdom  whici 
had  spoiled  a  house  for  one  that  two  might  be  ill  served.  \ 

Among  all  these  palaces  you  come  upon  bits  of  the  grandest::^^ 
architecture  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive^ — arches,  windows,  doorFv«e- ^ 

-loggies,  balconies,  each  one  of  which  is  a  poem  written  in  stone ^^^ 

rand  marble,  not  in  words,  and  the  beauty  of  which  you  are  never ' 
tired  of  admiring.  Go  aa  often  as  yon  will,  up  and  down  this 
Grand  Canal,  you  come  always  on  something  fresh,  while  the  eager- 
ness with  which  you  turn  to  the  loveliness  already  made  known  to 
you  never  aliates.  Whether  it  is  the  solidity  of  that  magniticent 
pile  which  cost  as  much  below  the  water  as  above,  or  the  exquisite 
ogives  and  ornaments  of  the  Casa  d'Oro,  there  is  ever  a  new  seo- 
sation  to  l>c  had,  or  a  repetition  of  the  old  so  vivid  as  to  be  equal 
to  new.  But  with  it  all  is  a  certain  sadness  in  knc»win^^  that  these 
splendid  imlaoes  are'now  put  to  base  uses — someturnf^d  into  hotel?, 
some  into  flats  and  nets  of  apartments  ;  here  a  "^  dogaoa,*  there  a 
'  dazio,'  here  a  ^  ^lonte  di  pieta  ; '  there  a  school  or  a  museum,  a 
shop  or  a  manufactory. 

It  is  not.  oidy  on  the  Grand  Canal  that  you  may  look  your 
longest  and  your  most  loving.  In  the  narrow  winding  side  ways 
of  atone  or  water — so  narrow  that  one  person  can  scarcely  paas 
another,  and  two  gondolas  just  scrape  through  without  collision — 
in  these  dark  side  ways  you  come  on  most  fjeautiful  buildingB ; 
also  in  the  wide  deserted  campi — the  only  piazza  is  that  of 
St.  Mark's,  all  the  other  squares  are  campi — there  are  churches 
and  houses  of  surpassing  beauty.  But  it  seems  almost  a  wa^te  of 
good  things  to  suddenly  light  on  a  loggia,  a  window,  a  balcony,  a 
door,  surroimded  by  quaint  omamentatious,  handed  arches,  and  all 
^e  wealth  of  invention  which  can  be  hewn  out  in  stone,  set  so  high 
up,  and  in  such  narrow  passages,  that  you  cannot  see  them  fairly 
save  by  craning  your  neck  at  the  risk  of  didocation.  In  the  centre 
jf  that  delicately  wrought  arch  grins  a  d^^m^i,  or  t^its  more  calmly  & 
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beast,  or  beams  down  on  you  in  blessing  an  angel  or  a  saint ;  but 
no  one  can  see  it  save  those  who  live  in  the  house  immediately 
opposite,  and  they  can  almost  pat  its  head.  Few  hunt  out  theso 
odd  bits  of  beauty ;  but  how  great  they  are  when  found !  They 
add  to  the  feeling  of  enchantment,  of  glamour,  that  steals  over 
you  as  you  float  down  these  dark  deserted  water-ways — ways 
wherein  you  need  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  any 
crime,  any  romance,  possible  to  man.  Not  a  human  being  is  in 
sight;  not  a  sound  breaks  the  stillness  save  the  plash  of  your 
own  oars  or  the  sharp  cry  of  the  gondolier — '  preme '  (to  the 
right),  *  stall '  (to  the  left),  or '  gia  e '  (a  gondola  comes),  as  he  crosses 
or  enters  other  canals  than  his  own.  And,  accustomed  as  we  are  to 
believe  that  we  are  all  kept  in  order  only  by  the  police,  it  seems 
strange  to  us  that  there  should  be  both  security  and  order  here, 
where  a  Guardia  is  never  seen  on  the  water,  and  rarely  in  the 
streets,  save  at  fixed  points  like  the  Piazza. 

These  gondoliers,  by-the-by,  are  themselves  worth  studying, 
so  graceful,  lithe,  and  adept  are  they,  standing  on  the  poop  at  the 
stem  and  rowing  forward  with  that  sharp  easy  movement  which 
has  to  be  acquired  in  early  youth  if  at  all. 

The  churches  are  grand.  San  Georgio,  lonely  and  deserted, 
standing  on  its  own  little  island  and  looking  in  the  evening  light 
as  if  hewn  out  of  pearl  or  opal,  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  how 
different  is  the  present  from  the  past.  Once  one  of  the  most 
thronged,  the  most  favourite  churches  in  Venice,  it  is  now  abso- 
lutely deserted,  and  the  poor  old  patient  monk  who  took  us  round 
told  us  that  even  on  a  festa  only  one  woman  and  two  or  three 
boys  came  to  attend  the  service  which  in  olden  times  counted 
senators  and  patricians,  gallant  men  and  lovely  ladies,  as  part 
of  the  ordinary  co^igregation.  What  must  it  have  been  when  it 
held  its  own  particular  festa  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Translation 
(tf  the  Body  of  Saint  Stephen  from  Constantinople,  and  the  Dog« 
went  in  person  to  the  church  on  the  island  called  then  ^dei 
Gipressi '  (of  the  cypresses),  and  afterwards  San  Georgio !  Now 
the  sleepy  water  laps  the  old  stone  steps  undistiurbcd  by  hurrying 
barques  bearing  reverent  worshippers.  The  wealth  of  the  monastery 
and  the  numbers  of  the  monks  have  declined  with  the  changes  that 
have  come  into  the  times ;  and  only  four  poor  old  souls  sigh  in 
humility  and  deadly  dulness,  where  formerly  the  high-feeding, 
pleasure-loving,  worldly  Benedictines  revelled, laughed  and  plotted, 
and  prepared  for  their  Order  the  decay  which  has  fallen  on  them 
like  the  mildew  which  comes  on  fruit  ripe  to  rottenness. 

Sta.  Maria  deUa  Salute,  with  its  grand  fa9ade,  and  cupola  like 
a  giant  babble  against  the  westering  sun  stands  in  m^^morj  o^  V}cv^ 
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plague  which  stopped  the  public  rejoicing  for  the  happy  peac 
made  with  the  Austrian?  in  1630^  when  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
recovered  all  that  she  had  lost  during  the  war.  In  thanksginng 
for  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  this  church  to  La  Madonna  della 
Salute  was  built,  and  held  its  own  festa  for  ever  after.  Every 
kind  of  thing  can  be  found  in  these  churches.  Pictures  like  the 
beautiful  Sta.  Barbara  by  Palma  Vecchio  and  the  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Sasso  Ferrata  in  Sta.  Maria  in  Formosa :  puerilities  like 
the  marble  ciirpet  by  the  high  altar,  neatly  folded  at  the  corners, 
and  the  changes  wrought  in  the  pattern  by  the  fold  accurately 
preserved,  the  pulpit  drapery,  tapestried  walls  and  pillars,  all  still 
in  marble  inlaid,  of  L  Gesuiti  ;  the  marble  door  half  open  as  a 
pleasant  trap  for  the  unwary,  and  the  marble  cushions  and  pew- 
hangings  of  Gli  Scalzi ;  the  stained  glass  windows,  like  so  nciuch 
jew  el- work,  and  the  splendid  proportions  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paoh> 
(Zannipolo  in  the  soft  Venetian  tongue),  and  the  carved  wo<:wl  and 
bronze  relievi  of  the  burnt  cliapel  of  San  Rosario — but  alas  !  Titian's 
MartyrdoEQ  of  St.  Peter  gone  for  ever ! — tombs  of  false  taste  like 
those  of  Canova  and  Titian  in  the  church  of  tlie  Frari — you  have 
everything;  and  find  that  these  churches  are  in  a  certain  sense  cos- 
mopolitan, giving  food  for  every  kind  of  taste,  lx>th  bad  and  good 
together.  But  in  almost  all  of  them  may  be  remarked  the^e  two 
i'dcis — that  the  arches  are  not  t  rue,  and  the  whole  structure  is  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  This  is  specially  remarkable  in  Sta.  Maria  della 
Salute,  where  the  cupola  and  the  campanile  diverge  considerably, the 
lines  which  should  be  parallel  forming  an  acute  angle  at  the  base. 
And  in  all  of  them  modern  Italian  religion  shows  its  tasteless 
barbarisms,  and  does  its  best  to  ruin  the  beauty  of  what  has  been 
bequeathed  to  it  by  the  horrible  ugliness  of  what  it  creates.  The 
Snest  works  of  the  best  painters  are  smoked  black  by  the 
candles  set  full  against  them ;  a  Titian  of  priceless  value  to  the 
•'jght  is  contrasted  with  a  modern  gaudy  daub  to  the  left,  or  by 
a  cheap  priiit  of  vit»lent  colours  set  into  a  common  frame,  and 
flanked  by  the  dirty  crumpled  dusty  artificial  flowers  of  the 
'almond'  shapeil  l)ouquet— flowers  more  tawdry  and  battered  than 
80  many  theatrical  properties.  In  a  glass  case,  protect-ed  as  some- 
thing specially  valiialjle,  is  a  hideous  wooden  doll  decked  in  tinsel 
and  satin,  with  another  t^maller  doll  in  its  arms,  also  decked  in 
tinsel  and  satin.  Bad  artificial  flowers  surround  these  monstrosities 
of  taste  ;  lamps  burn  before  them,  and  devout  worsliippers  kneel 
in  pious  adoration;  'ex  votos  '  are  hmig  up  to  perpetuate  the 
grateful  memory  of  miracles  wrought  by  the  intervention  of  the 
great  Goddess  of  Catholicism,  and  perhaps  a  dreadful  bleeding 
Christ  completes  the  collection.     In  the  grandest  masterpieces  i 
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iitectural  poetry,  in  tlie  o  obi  est  realisation  of  the  finest  visions, 
come  across  these  hideous  manifestations  fit  only  for  the  worship 
of  Juggernaiith  or  the  South  Sea  Island  gods— things  without  one 
quality  to  recommend  them,  being  too  hideous  in  taste  to  bear 
discussion,  too  mean  in  feeling  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
reli^ous  decoration,  and  too  superstitious  in  object  to  take  rank 
as  wholesome  sentiment,  even  if  the  frightful  expression  might  be 
pardoned. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  is  none  of  this  mongrel  work— thii? 
tawdry  debasement  of  tajste.     What  remains  here  is  tjrand  and 
grave ;  and  if  incomplete,  naturally,  in  the  minor  det^^ils  of  furni- 
txire-finish,  is  as  perfect  in  the  greater  circumstances  as  it  was 
"when  the  Great  Council  sat  and  deliberated  on  the  public  policy  of 
the  State, — when  the  Council  of  Ten  sifted  those  deliberations  yet 
more  narrowly, — and  the  selected  Three  gave  tlie  last  word  and  mo- 
dified or  confirmed  what  had  gone  liefore.     The  place  is  no  dead 
tomb  of  tlie  past.     It  is  alive  still  with  historical  facts,  which  a 
little  imagination  can  restore  as  in   the  past*     Sianrling  ou  that 
4praiid  staircase.  La  Scala  dei  Giganti,  on  the  top  step  of  which  the 
Doge  was  crowned,  you  look  roimd  on  the  galleries  ;  there  where 
hlB  family  sat  in  exulting  pride,  and  there  where  the  scarlet-robed 
aenatorB  gathered,  some  disappointed  in  their  own  ambition,  and 
some  thinking  how  they  could  best  utilise  the  new  man  for  their 
private  advancement;  with  the  shouting  multitude  thronging  the 
court  below,  where  the  huge  bronze  cisterns,  wrought  within  and 
without,  are  now  the  meeting-place  of  a  few  laughing  gossips  filling 
their  brass  pots  merrily.     Banners,  and  music,  and  the  fair  faces 
of  noble  women,  and  the  stately  bearing  of  tlie  proudest  patricians 
whom  the  world  has  ever  seen,  with  the  quaint lj*dressed  crowd 
below ;  jou    see  them  all  as  Carpaccio  and   Bonifazio,  Veronese 
and  Tintoret,  have  left  them,  while  you  stand  on  the  now  deserted 
Staircase  of  the  Giants,  and  re-create  the  past  as  you  repeople  the 
present.      Then  the  pageant  fa<les,  and  you  see  only  the  silent 
court  where  the  pigeons  bask  in  the  sun,  the  blue  sky  overhead, 
and  the  glory  of  man's  work  standing  out  sharp  and  clear  iu  the 
unclouded  light.   And  then  you  go  up  the  *  Scala  d'<  *ro,'  which  only 
those  illustrioua  Venetians  whose  names  were  written  in  the  Golden 
Book  had  the  right  to  tread ;  and  so  to  that  grand  Hall  of  the 
(}reat  Council  where  the  Three  Hundred  discussed  and  determined 
the  destinies  of  nations. 

It  is  another  race  of  men,  grander  and  more  heroic  than 
anything  existing  now,  whose  deeds  are  recorded  in  those  magni- 
ficent pictures  wherein  Tintoret  and  Veronese  put  their  best  genius. 
Your  breath  comes  fast  as  jon  look  at  tbem  ai\v\  teaW^  \>ckQ^»fe 
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grea^  historical  events  whereby  the  degtinies  of  the  world  ivem 
chaoged,  and  which  perhaps  have  faded  away  into  mere  namdH 
in  your  mind.  All  roimd  the  wall  nans  a  frieze  of  Doges  ;  the  moiQ| 
significant  that  black  tablet  which  stands  where  Marino  Falieri 
should  have  come,  and  which  bears  in  gold  letters  the  terrible 
legged  :  '  Hie  est  locus  Marini  Falethri,  decapitati  pro  criminibus.* 
Sic  transit  gloria!  From  the  Doge*s  palace, with  all  its  pomp  and 
glory  of  circumstance,  its  prestige  and  power,  you  go  to  the  gloomy 
prisons  connected  with  it  by  that  mournful  Bridge  of  Sighs  which 
so  many  sorrowful  feet  have  trodden,  so  many  joyoufi  livet*  hav^ 
crossed  to  be  quenched  in  blood  and  darkness  for  ever.  Ru^skil 
denies  that  any  one  ever  trod  the  Bridge  of  8ighs  whose  fate 
deserves  compassion ;  but  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  human it^^ 
is  nothing,  and  only  renown  deserves^  one's^  sympathy,  we  musit  stil!^| 
pity  the  misfortunes  of  those  poor  victims  of  State  necessity  and 
class  oppression  who  left  the  sunlight  for  those  cruel,  dark,  Ini'iumaii 
eells,  whence  they  were  tiiken  only  to  the  place  of  execution  io 
the  passage  beyond — a  light  on  the  bridge  tlie  sole  sign  to  the 
world  outside  that  a  human  life  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the^ 
blood  of  another  victim  was  mingling  with  the  waters  of  the  cana 
below.  Grand  as  the  life  was  then,  we  may  be  glad  that  we  hav6 
C4)me  into  another  state  of  things — a  state  wherein  humanity  ranks" 
before  art,  and  equal  justice  before  the  maintenance  of  privilege^ — 
a  state  which  allows  of  free  thought  and  free  expression,  and  whert^ 
crime  has  the  fair  hearing  and  folly  the  patient  discussion  which 
was  then  denied  to  patriotism  and  the  desire  to  help  those  who 
were  oppressed. 

We  get  odd  glimpses  of  the  life  of  those  proud  luxtirious 
patricians  firoiu  certain  small  circumstances  in  the  pictures.  Tak^H 
that  one  by  Bonifazio  in  the  Academia,  of  Di\^es  and  Laaarus^^^ 
where  the  strong  masterful  *  rich  man,'  lioldiug  one  fair  womau^s 
hand,  turns  with  loving  eyes  to  another — where  themingtrels  kneel 
as  they  sing  and  play  before  the  portly  lord,  and  in  their  turn 
degrade  the  humanity  that  is  below  themselves  by  making  the 
little  uegro  boy  attending  them  their  living  mn>iic-staud.  Th 
sweet  thoughtful  face  of  the  Venetian  lady  listening  ti>  the  mii^ic 
is  an  evidence  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  worth  of  the  worae 
of  the  day  in  which  she  lived — women  who  were  content  io 
women  and  not  bar!  copies  of  men,  and  who  thought  the  glorific 
tion  of  their  womanhood,  by  the  perfeetness  to  which  they  coti 
bring  all  that  was  sweet  and  gracious  and  feminine,  a  l»etter  thind 
than  its  degradation  in  striving  to  be  what  Nature  has  donie 
them  the  power  of  being,  while  dishonouring  all  that  she  ha&  \%^ 
on  them  to  do,  '-"i 
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The  Acidemia  is  an  inexliaostible  tulijeet ;  from  tbe  great  pit*- 

*"tili^  of  the  Preseotation   of  the  Virgin  by  Titian,  to  the  quaint 

representations   of  Carpaccio — ^of  whom  our  own   Marks  is  the 

HK)deiTi  impersonation — from  Veronese's  mastrerly  *  Jesus  in  the 

iouse  of  Levi '  to  tbe  pure  colour  and  odd  drawing  of  the  old  old 

chool   framed   in   those   gorgeous   diptychs   and   triptychs,  like 

r^thic  windows.  The  pretty  little  girlish  Virgin  tripping  up  the 
Bt^ps,  holding  back  her  blue  frock  with  her  hand,  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  bits  ever  put  on  canvas ;  as  is  the  grand  old  woman  with 
Klier  basket  of  eggs  in  the  foreground,  one  of  the  strongest,  and 
Hrhe  tair  lady  looking  out  of  the  window  above,  one  of  the  moit 
■seductive.  In  Veronese's,  too,  how  fine  are  those  queer,  dark, 
^lialf  animal  faces  of  the  jongleurs — one  crouching  in  the  comer 
with  his  hawk,  and  one  standing  erect  with  more  assurance !    And 

I  tbe  burly,  bluff,  big  man,  like  an  old  Koman  cmiieror  living  on 
the  tianvas;  the  servants  drinking  tbe  wine  on  tlie  Btairs ;  thL' 
people  coming  and  passing  and  niingHng  with  the  guests ;  how 
every  cireumstaiict^  is  full  ot  life  and  valuable  suggestiveness  1  as 
are  aUo  all  of  Gentile  Bellini,  which  we  may  take  as  accurate 
representations  of  costume  and  condition,  like  Carpaccio, 
But  thei>e  things  have  been  written  of  by  abler  pens  than 
mine ;  and  how  fresh  soever  they  may  be  to  me,  they  are  probably 
itale  to  half  of  my  readers.  They  are  not  mobile,  capable  of 
many  interpretations,  and  k>  be  set  in  varietl  lighte,  as  are  the 
changing  scenes  of  the  streets ;  and,  after  all,  tbe  life  of  a  place 
like  Venice  is  as  interesting  as  its  art,  and  the  present  if?  as  valu- 
able as  the  past. 

in  the  narrow  streets  you  meet  women  as  lieautifid  as  any  of 

I  those  whose  eyes  smile  down  on  you  fn>m  the  walls  of  the  Acade- 
ttiia.  They  have  still  the  golden-red  Venetian  hair,  which  the  pain- 
ters of  old  delighteil  in  so  much,  a«  did  the  women  themaeh^es  ;  and 
wh«Q  the  sun  sbiutis  on  the  uuiltitudinous  plaits  which  they  some- 
times wind  round  and  lound,  it  gives  a  colour  of  more  supreme  and 
hving  beauty  than  words  can  describe  or  pigments  portray*  Some- 
times the  women  set  an  aiureole  of  silver  pinsal>out  their  beads  ;  and 
sometimes  they  take  out  all  beauty  and  colour  by  the  aljomin- 
aUe  powder  which  makes  decent  citizenesses  look  like  so  many 

IMesdamesPas  Gmndcchoses,  and  Madiimc  Pas  <frandcchose  herself 
more  revolting  than  uetjd  be.  As  they  come  clattering  along  the 
stone  pavements,  dragging  their  heel-less  slippers  at  every  step,  you 
ate  Almost  sure  to  have  some  harmonies  of  colour  that  no  one  but 
ttiemgelvcs  could  combine.  Tiiey  are  fond  of  saftYon -coloured 
gowns,  and  of  reds  and  blues  and  greens  which  the  sea  air  fades  into 
mellow  changeful  tints;  they  wear   old-fasbiouid  tXYiee-coxwexe^i 


;  patternB  and  bold  cuiours — though  the  Austriain 
ered  shuw^  which  ouce  made  the  delight  of  artists,  is  now  very  rareljp 
seen— and  their  whole  appearance  is  picturesque  and  delightfuL 
Also  they  are  far  away  the  moat  beautiful  women  that  1  have  seec 
ill  Italy,  save  the  Caprese  and  the  Isclaan^,  and  those  about  the 
Gulfs  of  Naples  and  Saleruo. 

The  men,  too,  are  tiue  and  lissome  ;  and  the  children  look  out 
with  their  large  eyes  from  uoder  their  curly  tangled  locks,  like 
so  many  cherubs  litted  with  half*uaked  little  bodies,  or  amorini  pul 
into  dirty  juckets — aud  singularly  apt  at  thieving.  Groups  oc 
groups  of  big-eyed  beauty  and  unconscious  grace  are  to  be  seen 
gathered  round  the  cisterns  in  the  campi^ — open  thrice  a  day  for  all 
to  draw  water  wlio  will.  The  women  carry  their  two  brass  pots  slung 
over  their  shoulders,  like  an  Arab  shadoof ;  and  the  walk  of  theSG 
bare-footed  creatures  is  superl>,  like  the  walk  of  those  silent,  ewift^ 
and  stealthy  Neapolitan  contadine^  who  are  at  your  back  wliiKpering' 
in  yonr  ear,  '  Datemmi  un  soldo — per  carita,'  before  you  know  of 
their  existence.  Here  in  Venice  tofi  beggars  ply  their  trade  when 
the  Guaidie  are  not  looking;  and  the  old  meu  and  boys  who  hook 
your  goudoLt  to  the  steps  are  only  Ijeggars  in  the  disguise  of  use- 
fulness. In  the  Piazza  they  are  thieves  rh  well  as  beggars ;  and 
ghouhlyou  lay  anyt  hiug  belonging  to  yon  out  of  your  hand,  and  for  a 
moment  forget  to  watch  it,  you  will  find  that  it  has  vanished  into 
space  when  you  look  for  it  again,  and  that  some  one  has  made 
himself  richer  by  your  loss.  If  you  go  in  the  evening  to  eat  ices 
at  FlorianV>  watching  Young  Italy  iu  his  amusement  and  listening 
to  the  baud  in  the  midst,  take  care  of  the  spoons.  Beautiful  soft* 
voiced  ragged  bttle  thieves  abound.  They  come  creeping  np  to 
you  with  tlieir  bright  eyes  and  winsome  faces,  made  up  into  so 
much  ficiitions  woe  ;  pointing  to  their  red  ripe  mouths  to  tell  yon 
that  they  are  hungry  ;  offering  you  matches  fijr  sale,  or  asking  you 
for  the  end  of  your  ices,  your  coffee,  yoiu*  cigar^  your  bibite,  youi 
cake*  Give  them  what  you  will,  but  be  wary  and  watch  fid.  Hold 
on  to  the  spoons  while  you  do  so  ;  and  take  care  of  your  pockets, 
your  umbrella,  your  handkerchief—anything,  in  short,  which  they 
can  thieve.     For  what  they  ciin  steal  they  will. 

You  see  pretty  pictures  at  times  in  the  street,  as  that  which 
we  once  came  across.  In  the  angle  of  a  narrow  way  was  a  niche 
with  a  Madonna  presiding  over  the  passers-by.  Fresh  flowers  were 
on  the  shrine  ;  and  just  undenieatli  three  women  had  planted  their 
chairs,  and  were  sitting  there  working  as  if  in  a  private  little  room 
of  their  own.  It  was  quaint  antl  pretty  ;  but  then  *iue  is  always  fall- 
ing on  (juaint  and  pretty  little  scenes  which  carry  one  out  of  one*fl 
^own  more  enclosed  western  life.     As  when  one  sit^  out  of  doors  on 
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^4ie  broad  pavement  before  the  hotel,  and  watches  the  stream  of 
l^nman  life  flowing  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  labourers  and 
aculors  go  home  to  their  poor  rooms  by  the  Giardino,  and  the 
"W-omen  and  children  come  out  for  a  little  fresh  air  after  nightfall 

But  the  most  beautiful  things  of  all  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sea, 
or  rather  the  canals  and  lagoons.     For  the  sea  proper,  you  must  go 
to  the  Lido.     Great  painted  saffron  and  crimson  sails  come  out 
from  the  distance,  looking  in  the  sunlight  like  the  wings  of  some 
g^antic  tropical  bird ;  flowers  and  glittering  ornaments  hang  at  the 
mast-head  or  midway,  just  where  the  second  slanting  mast  crosses  ; 
the  burning  sunset  turns  all  the  sky  to  opal,  all  the  churches  to 
pearl,  all  the  sea  to  gold  and  crimson ;   every   colour  gains  an 
intensity  and  purity  like  to  nothing  ever  seen  in  northern  climates. 
The  distant  mountains  glow  like  lines  of  lapis  lazuli  washed  with 
gold ;  the  islands  are  bowers  of  greenery  springing  from  the  bosom 
of  the  purple  waters,  where  you  may  fancy  are  hidden  all  sweet 
secrets  of  art  and  poetry  and  love.    The  moon  slowly  brightens, 
and  makes  her  path  of  silver  across  the  lagoons ;  the  gondoliers 
congr^ate  together  and  sing  snatches  of  fervid  love   songs,  or 
those  of  plaintive  sorrow  or  passionate  patriotism,  and  sometimes 
the   grave  sweet  sonnets  written  by   Tasso,  and  adopted  as  the 
heir-looms  of  the  craft.     The  anchored  vessels   bang  out  their 
lights,  and  the  gondolas  shoot  across  the  waters  like  fire-flies  in  the 
darkness.     Everywhere  you  hear  music  and  song,  and  the  plash 
of  the  swift  oars,  and  the  hum  of  human  voices ;  everywhere  you 
see  the  glorious  outlines  of  stately  buildings,  silvered  by  the  moon- 
light into  the  work  of  magicians  who  were  greater  than  men ; 
everywhere  you  drink  in  the  charm,  the  subtle  intoxication,  the 
glory  of  this  beloved   queen  among  the  nations ;   and  when  the 
night  has  fairly  come,  and  the  world  has  sunk  to  rest,  you  lay  your 
head  on  the  pillow  with  a  smile — ^your  last  thought :  '  I  am  in 
Venice,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  see  her  beloved  beauty  again  I ' 
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DuBiNG  a  journey  through  some  parts  of  Kugsia  a  few  years  ago, 
engaged,  in  prefereoce  to  the  imperial  post-chaise,  a  private  con- 
veyance for  a  considerable  ditstance,  the  driver  being  a  Jew — 
generally  preferred  in  the  East  on  account  of  their  sobriety  and 
gpeneral   trustworthinesa.      On    the  road    my  companion  became 
communicative,  and  entered  into  phiiosophic-reLigious  discussitm 
— a  topic  of  frequent  occurrence  amon^  these  bilingual  population 
After  a  somewhat  desultory  harangue,  he  suddenly  became  silent 
and  sad,  liaving  just  uttered  the  words  :  *  If  a  Ohassid  goes  as  tray, 
what  does  lie  become  ?     A  meschumed,  i.e.  an  apostate.* — '  To 
what  claims  of  people  do  you  allude?  ""  I  inquired,^ — *  Well,  it  just 
entered  my  head,  because  we  have  to  pass  the  house  of  one  of  them 
— I  mean  the  *'  forced  ones,"  ' — '  Forced  ! '     I   thought  of  a  riM 
gious  sect.     *  Are  they  Christians  or  Jews  ?  '^ — *  Neither  the  cm 
nor  the  other/  was  tiie  reply,  '  hut  simply  **  forceil.*'    Ob,  sir,  it  is 
a  great  misery  and  a  great  crime  !     Our  children  at  least  will  not 
know  anything  of  it,  because  new  victims  do  not  arise,  and  on  the 
marriage  of  these  parties  rests  a  curse — they  remain  sterile  I     But 
w^hat  am  I  saying  ?     It  is  rather  a  blessing — a   mercy  !     Should 
such  a  terrible  misery  be  perpetuated  ?     These  forced  people  are 
childless.     Well,  tiod  knows  IjenL     1  am  a  fool,  a  sinner  to  speak 
about  it/     No  entreaty  of  mine  would  induce  my  Jewish  <x>m- 
panion    to   atford   further   information   concerning  this   peculiai 
people.     But  before  the  end  of  our  journey  1  heard  unexpectedlj 
more  about  this  unfortunate  class  of  Russian  subjects.     We  tra- 
velled westward  through  the  valley  of  the  Dniester,  a  district  bui 
tliinly  }>eopled,  and  rested  at  an  inn  on  the  borders  of  an  extenaH 
forest. 

Amidst  the  raillery  going  on  in  the  principal  room  of  thii 
hostelry  between  guests  of  different  nationalities,  we  had  no 
heard  the  noise  of  wheels  which  slowly  moved  towards  the  house 
It  was  a  very  poor  conveyance,  containing  a  small  cask  and  i 
basket.  The  young  hostess  arose  hastily,  and,  approaching  th< 
owner,  said  in  a  whisper,  'What  is  it  you  want  ? '  A  alight  pale 
ness  overspread  her  countenance,  and  stranger  still  was  the  de 
meanour  of  my  coachman,  '  8ir,  sir  ! '  he  exclaimed  loudly,  tumini 
towards  me,  stretching  out  his  hands  as  if  seeking  support,  or  wardinj 
otif  some  impending  danger.     *  What  is  the  matter  ? '  I  rejained 
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greatly  surprised ;  bat  he  merely  shook  his  head,  and  stared  at  the 
new  comer. 

He  was  an  elderly  peasant,  attired  in  the  usual  garb  of  the  coim- 
tory-people  ;  only  at  a  more  close  inspection  I  noticed  that  he  wore  a 
fine  white  shirt.  Of  his  face  I  could  see  but  little,  it  being  hidden 
l>ehmd  the  broad  brim  of  his  straw  hat. 

*  Hostess/  he  said,  addressing  the  young  woman,  'will  you 
pmchase  something  of  me?  I  have  some  old  brandy,  wooden 
sfjoons  and  plates,  pepper-boxes,  needle-cases,  &c.,  all  made  of  good 
liard  wood,  and  very  cheap.'  In  an  almost  supplicating  tone  he 
littered  these  words  very  slowly,  with  downcast  eyes.  From  his 
pronunciation  he  appeared  to  be  a  Pole. 

The  hostess  looked  shyly  up  to  him. 

'  You  know  my  brother-in-law  has  forbidden  me  to  have  dealings 
^th  you,'  she  said  hesitatingly,  *  on  account  of  your  wife  ;  but  to- 
day he  is  not  at  home.'  After  a  momentary  silence,  turning  to- 
wards the  driver,  she  continued, '  Reb  Riissan,  will  you  betray  me  ? 
You  come  frequently  this  way.'  In  reply  he  merely  shrugged  his 
sboulders  and  moved  away.  Turning  again  with  some  impatience 
to  the  peasant,  she  said,  '  Bring  me  a  dish  and  two  spoons.'  When 
he  had  gone  to  fetch  these  articles,  the  woman  once  more  accosted 
my  coachman. 

*  You  must  not  blame  me  ;  they  are  very  poor  people  1 ' 

'  Certainly  they  are  very  poor ' — he  replied  in  a  milder  tone. 
*  Daring  life,  hunger  and  misery,  and  after  death — hell  1  and  all 
undeserved  1 '  But  the  man  stood  already,  at  this  utterance,  with 
hia  basket  in  the  room.  The  bargain  was  soon  concluded,  and  the 
few  copeks  paid.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to  step  forward  and 
examine  the  merchandise. 

*  I  have  also  cigar-cases,'  said  the  peasant,  humbly  raising  his 
bat  But  his  face  was  far  more  interesting  than  his  wares.  You 
J'wely  see  such  features  I  However  great  the  misery  on  earth,  this 
pale,  pain-stricken  countenance  was  unique  in  its  kind,  revealing 
Jftt  traces  of  sullen  defiance,  and  the  glance  of  his  eyes  moved 
instantly  the  heart  of  the  beholder — a  weary,  almost  fixed  gaze, 
UKi  yet  full  of  passionate  mourning. 

*  You  are  a  Pole ! '  I  observed  after  a  pause. 

*  Yes,'  he  replied. 

And  do  you  live  in  this  neighbourhood  ? ' 
^ At  the  inn  eight  werst  from  here.     I  am  the  keeper.' 
^' And  besides  wood-carver  ? ' 

^  We  must  do  the  best  we  can,'  was  his  reply.     *  We  have  but 
rarely  any  guests  at  our  house.' 
^'   ^Does  your  hoeteliy  lie  outside  the  main  roadV 
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'No,  elojje  to  the  hi^lx  road,  sin     It  wa<^  at   one  time  the 
inn  between  tbe  Bug  and  the  Dniester,     But  now  carriers  do 
like  to  stay  at  our  house .' 

'  And  why  not  ?  * 

*  Because  they  consider  it  a  sin— eapecially  the  Jews,'  Suf^B 
denly,  with  seeming  uneasiness  and  haste,  he  asked,  *'  Will  y^^'  * 
purchase  anything?  This  box,  perhaps.  Upon  the  lid  is  engra?^^ 
a  fine  eoiintry-liouse/  ^| 

Attracted  by  the  delicate  execntior,  I  inquired,  *  And  is  thSi 
your  own  workmanship?' 

*  Yes,'  wiis  his  reply. 
'You  are  an  artist!     And  pray  where  did  yon  learn  w 

engraving  ? ' 

'  At  Kamieniec-Poddski/ 
'At  the  fortress?' 

*  Yes,  during  the  insurrection  of  1863/ 
'  Were  yon  among  the  insurgents?' 
'  No,  but  the  authorities  feared  1  might 

and  the  other  forced  ones  were  incarcerated 
tbe   insurrection  broke   ont,  and    again    set 
suppressed/ 

'  Without  any  cause  ?  * 

'Without    the   f?lightest.     I   was    already    at     that   time 
crushed  man,     WTien  yet  a  youth  tbe  marrow  of  my   bones 
been  poisoned  in  tbe  mint^  of  Siberia.     During  the  whole  time  oSi 
ray  settlement,  I  have   been  since   1858  keeper  of    that  inn;  C3 
gave  tbe  anthorities  no  caune  for  suspicion,  hut  I  was  a  '*  fore 
man,'*  and  that  sufficed  for  pouncing  upon  lue/ 

*•  Forced  1  what  does  it  mean  ?  ' 

*  Well,  a  person  forced  t^  accept,  when  to  others  free  choice  i^ 
left — domicile,  trade  or  calling,  wife,  and  religion/  ^^ 

'  Terrible  r    I    exclaimed,     'And  you   submitted?'     A    little 
smile  phiycHi  around  bis  tliin  lips, 

*Are  you  so  much  moved  at  my  fate?     We  generally  bear 
very  easily  the  most  severe  pains  endured  by  others/ 

*That  is  a  saying  of  Larochefoucauld/  1  said,  somewhat  1 
prised.     '  Have  you  read  bim  ? ' 

*  1  was  at  one  time  very  fond  of  French  literature.  But  pa^ 
don  my  acrimony.  I  am  but  little  accustomed  to  S3rmpathy,  and 
indeed  of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  me  now ! '  He  stared  painfully 
at  the  ground,  and  1  also  became  silent,  convinced  that  any  super- 
ficial expression  of  sympathy  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
downright  mockery, 

A  painful  pause  ensuedj  which  I  broke  with  tbe  questtoni  if 
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had  worked   the  engraving   upon    the  lid  of  the  box  after    a 
pattern. 

'No,  fipom  memory,'  was  his  rejoinder. 
'  It  is  a  pecoUar  kind  of  architecture ! ' 

^  It  is  like  all  gentlemen's  houses  in  Littauen  ;  only  the  old 
tree  is  very  striking.     It  was  a  very  old  house.' 

*  Has  been  ?     Does  it  exist  no  longer  ? ' 

'  It  was  burnt  down  seven  years  ago  by  the  Eussians,  after  they 
li^  first  ransacked  it.  They  evidently  were  not  aware  that  they 
dcBtroyed  their  own  property.  It  had  been  confiscated  years  before, 
xundhad  been  Crown  property  since  1848.' 

'  And  have  you  yet  the  outlines  of  that  building  so  firmly 
engraved  on  your  memory  ? ' 

'  Of  course  !  it  was  my  birth-place,  which  I  had  rarely  left 
ixntil  I  was  eighteen  years  old.  Such  things  are  not  easily  for- 
gx)tten.  And  although  more  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
WS&  sad  aflFair,  hardly  a  day  passed  on  whicli  I  did  jiot  think  of  my 
paternal  home.  I  was  aware  of  the  death  of  my  mother,  and  that 
xny  cousin  was  worse  than  dead — perhaps  I  ought  to  have  rejoiced 
'^hen  the  old  mansion  was  burnt  to  the  ground ;  but  yet  I  could 
xiot  suppress  a  tear  when  the  news  reached  me.  There  is  hardly 
Anything  on  earth  which  can  now  move  me.'  I  record  literally 
'vhat  the  unfortunate  man  related.  My  Jewish  coachman,  not 
easily  impressed,  had  during  the  conversation  crept  gradually 
xiearer,  and  shook  his  head  seriously  and  sorrowfully. 

'Excuse  me,  Pani  Walerian,'  he  interrupted:  *upon  my 
loDour,  yours  is  a  sad  story!'  He  launched  out  into  practical 
politics,  and  concluded  thus : 

*  A  Pole  is  not  as  clever  as  I  am.  If  he  (the  Pole)  was  the 
^qnal  of  the  Russian,  well  and  good,  fight  it  out ;  but  the  Bussian 
is  a  hundred  times  stronger  ;  therefore,  Pani  Walerian,  why  irritate 
him,  why  confront  him  ? ' 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  these  remarks ;  but  the  poor 
'forced  one'  remained  unmoved  ;  and  only  after  some  silence,  he 
observed,  turning  towards  me  : 

*  I  have  never  even  confronted  the  Russians.  I  merely  re- 
ceived the  punishment  of  the  criminal,  without  being  one,  or  ventur- 
ing my  all  in  my  people's  cause.  I  was  very  young,  when  I  was 
transported  to  Siberia — little  more  tlmn  nineteen  years  old.  My 
father  had  died  early.  I  managed  our  small  property,  and  a  cousin 
of  mine,  a  pretty  girl,  sixteen  years  old,  lived  at  our  house. 
Indeed,  I  had  no  thoughts  of  politics.  It  is  true  I  wore  the  national 
costume,  perused  our  poet«,  especially  Mif^Viewicz  and  Slowaski, 
KcA  had  on  the  wall  of  my  bedroom  a  po.^''^®'^*^^  *^  ^Q«ciuaiiko* 
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For  such  kind  of  high  treason  even  the  Russian  Government  wouU^I 
not  have  crushed  me  in  ordinary  times^^but  it  was  the  year  184^H 
'*  Nicolai  Pawlowitch  "  had  not  sworn  in  vain  that  if  the  who^H 
of  Em^ope  was  in  flames,  no  spark  should  arise  in  his  empire-^B 
and  by  s^treams  of  blood  and  tears,  he  achieved  his  object-  Whe^H 
ever  a  young  Polish  noble  lived  who  was  :^uspected  of  revolutiona^H 
tendencies,  repeated  domiciliary  searches  were  made ;  and  if  o&n^| 
a  t^ingie  prohibited  book  was  found,  the  dread  fiat  went  ford^H 
*'  To  Siberia  with  him  !  "  ^| 

*  In  my  own  case  it  came  like  a  thunderbolt.  I  was  already  i^| 
Siberia,  aad  could  not  yet  realise  my  misery.  Dtu-ing  the  wbo^H 
long  jonmey  I  was  more  or  less  delirious.  I  hoped  for  a  speed^H 
liberation,  for  I  was  altogether  innocent,  and  at  that  time,*  l^^l 
continued  with  a  bitter  smile,  *  I  yet  Mieved  in  God.  Whe^H 
all  hope  became  extinct,  I  began  madly  to  rave,  but  finally  settle^H 
down  utterly  crushed  and  callous.  It  was  a  fearful  state — (bi^H 
weeks  together,  all  my  past  life  seemed  a  complete  blank,  aimo8|^| 
I  still  remembered  my  name.  This,  sir,  is  literally  true  :  Siberia  t^H 
a  very  peculiar  place/  ^| 

The  poor  fellow  had  sunk  down  u|K>n  a  bench,  his  hands  re»ted^H 
powerless  in  his  lap.  I  never  have  seen  a  face  so  utterly  worC^B 
and  pain-stricken.     After  a  while  he  continued  :  ^H 

'  Ten  years  had  thus  passed  away  ;  at  least,  I  was  told  go— I^H 
had  long  ceased  to  count  the  days  of  my  misery.  For  whiil^| 
purpose  should  I  have  done  so  ?  ^^k 

'  I  had  sunk  so  low  that  I  felt  no  pity  even  for  my  terrible  coH^J 

dition.     One  day  I  was  brought  before   the  Inspector,  togeth^^B 

with  some  of  my  companions.     This  officijd   informed  us   that  "^'^^ 

had  been  pardoned  on  condition  of  becoming  colonists  in  ^^^  i 

Russia.     The  mercy  of  the  Czar  would  assign  to  each  of  us  a  pl^^^ 

of  residence,  a  trade,  and  a  !a%vful  wife,  who  would  be   also 

pardoned  convict.     We  must  of  cour?;e,  in  addition,  be  converted 

the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,     This  latter  stipulation  did  but  litt^^ 

concern  u«.     We  readily  accepted  the  conditions,  for  people  a0^ 

glad  of  leaving  Hiberia,  no  matter  whither,  even  to  meet  death  itsel  ' 

And  had  we  not  been  pardoned?     Alexander  N ikolaje witch  is  i^ 

gracious  lord.    In  Siberia  the  mines  are  over-crowded,  and  in  Soutl^' 

Kussia  the   tteppes  are  empty  I     Oh,  he  is  a  phibmthropiBt!  decu^- 

et  delicife  generis  hiimani !     Kut  perhaps  I  wrong  him.     We  entered* 

upon  our  long  journey,  acid  proceeded  slowly  south-west.     In  abou^^ 

eight  months  we  reached   Mohilew      Here  we  were  only  kept  t^| 

easy  confinement,  and  above  all  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 

pope.     This  was  a  rapid  procuBding-     One  morning  we  were  driven 

together  into  •  '--^J^"   ^om»  about  one  hundred  men,  and  an  equal 
--  ^lainiul  pause  ^ 
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nomber  of  women.  Presently  the  priest  entered ;  a  powerfiil  and 
dirty  fellow,  who  appeared  to  have  invigorated  himself  for  his 
holy  work  with  a  considerable  dose  of  gin,  for  we  could  smell  it 
at  least  ten  paces  off,  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  upon 
his  l^;s. 

* "  You  ragamuffins  1 "  he  stammered ;  "  you  vermin  of  humanity  I 
you  are  to  become  Orthodox  Christians ;  but  surely  I  shall  not  take 
much  trouble  with  you.  For,  what  do  you  think  I  get  per  head  ? 
Ten  copeks,  you  vermin  !  ten  copeks  per  head.  Who  will  be  a 
missionary  at  such  pay?  I  certainly  do  it  to-day  for  the  last 
time !  Indeed,  our  good  father  Alexander  Nikolajewitch  caused 
one  rouble  to  be  set  in  the  tariff;  but  that  rascal,  the  director, 
pockets  ninety  copeks,  and  leaves  only  ten  for  me.  To-day, 
however,  I  have  imdertaken  your  conversion,  because  I  am  told 
there  are  many  of  you.  Now  listen!  you  are  now  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Jewk !  That  is  a  sad  mistake ;  for  every  Jew  is  a 
blood-sucker,  every  Protestant  a  dog,  and  every  Catholic  a  pig. 
Such  is  their  lot  in  life — but  after  death  ?  carrion,  my  good  people, 
carrion!  And  will  Christ  have  mercy  on  them  at  the  last  day? 
Verily,  no  !  He  will  not  dream  of  such  a  thing  1  And  until  then  ? 
Hell-fire !  Therefore,  good  people,  why  should  you  suffer  such 
torments  ?  Be  converted  !  Those  who  agree  to  become  Orthodox 
Christians,  keep  silent;  those  who  demur,  receive  the  knout  and  go 
back  to  Siberia.  Wherefore,  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  I  ask, 
will  you  become  Orthodox  Christians?" 

*  We  remained  silent. 

*  **  Well,"  continued  the  pope,  '*  now  pay  attention  1  Those  who 
are  already  Christians  need  only  to  lift  up  the  right  hand,  and 
repeat  after  me  the  creed.  That  will  soon  be  done.  But  with 
the  damned  Jews  one  has  always  a  special  trouble — the  Jews  I  must 
first  baptise.  Jews,  step  forward  1 — the  other  vermin  can  remain 
where  they  now  are."  In  this  solemn  manner  the  ceremony  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

*  On  the  day  following,'  M.  Walerian  continued,  *  the  second 
act  was  performed:  the  selection  of  a  trade.  This  act  was  as 
spontaneous  as  our  religious  conversion;  only,  some  individual 
r^ard  became  here  indispensable.  Three  young  Government 
officials  were  deputed  to  record  our  wishes,  and  to  comply  with 
them  as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  admitted.  The  official 
before  whom  I  appeared  was  very  juvenile.  Though  externally 
very  polished,  he  was  in  reality  a  frightfully  coarse  and  cruel 
youth,  without  a  spark  of  human  feeling,  so  £bu:  as  we  were  con- 
cerned. We  afforded  him  no  small  amount  of  merriment.  This 
outh  inquired  carefully   concerning  our  wishes,  and  vn7%xva.V>V3 
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ordered   the  very  oppoaite.     Among  us  was  a  Doble   lady  from,! 
Poland,  of  very  aacient  lioeage,  very  feeble  and  miserable,  who6a^| 
litter  helplesaness  might  well  inspire  the  most  calloufl  heart  with 
respect  and  compassion.     The  lady  was  too  old  to  be  married  to 
one  of  the  '*  forced  ones,"  and  was  therefore  asked  to  state  what  kind 
of  occupfition  she  desired.     She  entreated  to  be  employed  in  some 
school  for  daughters  of  military  oflficerj?j  there  being  a  demand  for 
such  tservice  ;  but  the  young  gentleman  ordered  her  to  go  as  laun- 
dress to  the  barracks  at  Mohilew  !     An  aged  Jew  had  been  sent  ti>M 
Siberia  for  having  smuggled  prohibited  Ixxjks  across  the  frontierd^| 
He  had  been  the  owner  of  a  printing  establishraent*^  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  business.     **  Could  he  not  be  employed  in  one 
of  the  Imperial  printing  offices ;  and  if  pos^i^ible,'*  urged  the  aged 
Toun,  "be  t>ermitted  to  reside  in  a  pkice  where  few  or  no  Jews  lived?^H 
He  had  under  compulsion  changed  his  religion ;  to  which  lie  wa^B 
yet  fervently  attached,  and   trembled  at   the  thought   that  his 
former  co-religionists  w^oidd  none  tbe  less  avoid  him  as  an  apos- 
tate.    The  young  official  noted  down  his  reque^t^  and  made  him  a 
police   agent   at  Miaskowka,   a  small   town   in  the   government 
district    of    Podolien,    almost    escUisively    inhabited    by    Jewi 
Another,  a  former  schoolmaster,  in  tbe  last  stages  of  cansumptioi 
begged  on  his  knees  to  be  permitted   to   die   quietly  in   some 
country  village.  "  That  is  certainly  a  modest  request ! "  observed  this 
rorthless  youth ;  and  sent  him  as  a  waiter  to  a  hospital.      Need 
f  tell  how  I  fared  ?     Being  misled,  like  the  rest,  by  the  hypocritical 
air  and  seeming  concern  of  this  rascal,  I  made  known  to  him  my 
desire  to  obtain  the  post  of  under-steward  at  some  remote  Crown 
estate,  where  I  might  have  as  little  intercourse  as  possible   with 
my  fellow-men.     And  thus,  sir,  I  became  the  keeper  of  the  small 
inn  on  a  much- frequented  highway  ! ' 

The  unfortunate  man  arose  suddenly,  and  paced  the  room  in  a 
^tate  of  great  excitement* 

*  But  now  comes  the  best  of  all,*  he  exclaimed,  with  a  desperate 
effort — 'the  last  act,  the  choice  of  a  wife."  Again  an  internal 
struggle  overpowered  the  unhappy  narrator — a  sudden  aod  heavy 
tear  rolled  down  his  care-worn  cheek,  evidently  caused  by  thA 
rem'^mbrance  of  this  abominable  transaction.  'It  w^as  a  terrible 
ordeal,'  he  said.  *  Sir,  suv'  ho  continued  after  a  momentaiy  pauf^ 
'  since  the  sun  has  risen  in  our  horizon,  he  has  shone  on  many  % 
cruel  game  which  the  mighty  of  the  earth  liave  played  with  the 
helpless,  but  a  more  abominable  farce  has  hardly  ever  been 
enacted  than  the  one  I  am  now  relating— the  manner  in  which  we 
unfortunate  people  were  coupled  together.  In  my  youth  I  read 
how  Carrier  at  Nantes  murdered  the  Royalists  ;  how  he  caused  the 
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fiist  beet  man  to  be  tied  with  a  rope  to  a  woman,  and  carried  down 
the  Loire  in  a  boat.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  a  trap-door  was 
Boddenly  opened,  and  the  unfortunate  couple  disappeai-ed  in  the 
wa?es.  But  that  monster  was  an  angel  compared  with  the  officials 
of  the  Cs^r ;  and  these  republican  marriages  were  a  benevolent  act 
in  comparison  with  those  we  were  forced  to  conclude.  At  Nantes, 
tbe  victims  were  tied  together  for  a  mutual  death  ;  we  for  our 
mutual  lives !  .  .  .  On  a  sulisequent  morning  we  were  once  more 
ushered  into  the  room  where  our  conversion  had  taken  place* 
There  were  present  about  thirty  men  and  an  equal  number  of 
women.  Together  with  the  latter  entered  the  official  who  had  so 
conrideratelj  ordered  our  lot  as  regards  a  livelihood, 

•**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  commenced  with  a  nasal  twang, 
**his  Majesty  has  graciously  pardoned  you,  and  dasires  to  see  you  all 
happy.  Now,  the  lonely  man  is  seldom  a  happy  man  \  and  hence 
yoii  are  to  marry.  Every  gentleman  is  free  to  select  a  partner, 
provided  of  course  the  lady  accepts  the  choice.  And  in  order 
that  none  of  you  gentlemen  may  be  placed  in  the  invidious 
poitition  of  having  to  select  a  partner  unworthy  of  him,  supreme 
benevolence  has  ordered  that  an  adequate  number  of  ladies, 
partly  from  penal  settlements  and  partly  from  houses  of  correc- 
tioa,  should  be  now  ofifered  you.  As  bis  Majesty's  solicitude  for 
Tour  welfare  has  already  assigned  you  an  occupation,  you  may 
now  follow  unhesitatingly  the  promptings  of  your  own  hearts  in 
the  choice  of  a  wife.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  yours  is  the  happy 
privilege  to  realise  the  dream  of  a  purely  socialistic  marriage. 
Make,  then,  your  selection  without  delay;  and  as  'all  genuine 
love  is  instantaneous,  sudden  as  a  lightning  flash,  and  soft 
as  the  breezes  of  spring' — to  use  the  words  of  our  poet  Ler- 
tnoDtoff — I  consider  one  hoiu*  sufficient.  Bear  also  in  mind  that 
iDarriages  are  ratified  in  heaven,  and  trust  implicitly  to  your  own 
hnrt.  I  offer  you  beforehand,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  con- 
Ifrat  Illations/' 

*  After  this  address,  the  young  rascal  placed  his  watch  in  front  of 
on  the  table,  sat  down,  and  grinned  malifioujily  at  our  helph\ss4 
lion.  The  full  measure  of  scorn  implied  in  this  speech  hut 
of  us  entirely  realised,  for  we  were  in  truth  a  curious  assembly, 
most  extravagant  imagination  coidd  hardly  picture  more 
ig  couTrasts!  Side  by  side  with  the  bestial  Bes.^arabiau 
Minan,  vho  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  had  slain  the  whole  of  hin 
y,  stood  the  highly  cultivated  professor  from  Wilna,  whom 
love  of  hi^  country  and  of  freedom  had  consigned  t^o  the  mines 
of  Siberia;  the  moat  desperate  thief  and  shoplifter  from  Moscow^ 
^xA  the  Polish  nobleman,  who  at  the  height  of  bis  ixi\£SoTt\3CEi«j4 
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still  regarded  his  honour  as  the  most  precious  treasure ,  the 
professor  from  Charkow,  aud  the  Cossac-robber  from  the  Don ;  the 
forger  from  Odessa,  &c.  On  mj  own  right  hand  stood  a  thief  and 
deserter  from  Lipkany,  and  on  the  left  a  Basehkire,  who  had  been 
pardoned  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  though  he  had  once  assisted 
in  roasting  alive  a  Jewish  family  in  a  village  inn,  A  madly 
assorted  medley  of  human  beings  1  And  the  women  !  The  dissolute 
female  gladly  released  from  the  house  of  correction,  because  she 
still  more  depraved  her  already  degraded  companions,  associated 
with  the  unfortunate  Polish  lady,  whose  pure  mind  had  never 
been  poisoned  by  a  vulgar  word,  and  whose  quiet  happine^ss  had 
not  been  disturbed  by  any  prospect  of  misfortune^  until  a  single 
letter,  or  an  act  of  charity  to  an  exiled  countryman,  brought  her 
into  misery.  Pressing  against  the  young  girl  whose  sole  offence 
consistent!  in  being  the  unfortunate  offspring  of  a  mother  sent  to 
Siberia,  might  be  seen  the  infamous  bag  who  had  habitually 
decoyed  young  girls  to  ruin,  in  whose  soul  every  spark  of  woman* 
hood  had  long  been  extinguii^bed.  And  these  people  were  called 
upon  to  marry  ;  and  one  hour  was  granted  them  in  which  to  become 
acquainted  and  assorted  !  Sir,  you  will  now  perhaps  comprehend 
my  emotion  in  relating  this  sboeking  husiness  1 

'  I  consider  it  the  most  shocking  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  curious  outrage  which  has  ever  been  committed,^  The  *  forced  * 
man  paused,  a  deadly  pallor  sufiused  his  countenance,  and  his 
agitation  was  great.  The  young  hostess  appeared  perfectly  ^stimned, 
whilst  Reb  Riissan,  the  coachman,  bent  his  head  in  evident  com* 
passion. 

After  a  while  M,  Walerian  continued  in  a  calmer  mood.  *  It 
must  certainly  have  been  an  entertaining  spectacle  to  notice  the 
behaviour  of  this  ill-assorted  people  at  that  trying  hour.  Even  the 
barefaced  monster  on  his  raised  dais  betrayed  a  feverish  excite- 
ment :  he  would  suddenly  jump  from  bis  chair,  and  again  recline, 
plfiyiug  the  while  iiervoiisly  with  his  fingers.  I  am  hardly  able  to 
describe  the  details,  being  not  altogether  imbiassed  at  this  dreadful 
hour, 

'  I  only  Icnow  we  stood  at  first  in  two  distinct  groups,  and  for 
the  first  few  moments  after  the  ofiScial  announcement,  not  a  glance 
was  exchanged  bt]!tween  the  two  sexes,  much  Icv^s  a  word  spoken, 
A  deep  silence  reigned  in  the  room,  a  death-like  stillness,  varied 
only  by  an  occasional  deep  sigh,  or  a  nervous  movement.  The 
minuter  passed,  certainly  not  many,  but  they  seemed  to  me  an 
eternity  1 

'  Suddenly  a  loud  hoarse  voice  exclaimed,  **  Up,  my  lads  !  here 
Are  some  very  pretty  mates!"     We  all  recogni&ed  the  natorious 
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tiief  from  Moscow,  a  hagpfard  withered  fellow,  with  tlii?  ugliest 
&oe  I  ever  beheld.     He  crossed  over  to  the  women,  and  examined 
m  hia  way  which  would  be  the  most  desirable  partner.     Here  he 
received  an  indignant  push,  and  there  an  impudent  alluring  glance- 
Others,  again— the  better  part — ^recoiled  from  the  approach  of  the 
bnite.     He   was  followed  by  the  Baschkirej  who  like  a  clumsy 
beist  of  prey  drew  nigh,  muttering  incoherently,   *'  I  will  have 
a  &t  woman,  the  fattest  nmong  them.''     From  hh  approach  even 
tile  ugliest  and  most   impudent  instinctively  recoiled — this  wooer 
was  really  too  hideous^  at   best  only  suited  to  a  monkey.     The 
third  in  order  who  came  forward  was  the  Don-Co ssac,  a  pretty 
deader  youth.     An  impudent  lass  jauntily  met  him  and  fell  on  his 
oeck ;  but  he  pushed  her  aside,  and  walked  towards  the  girl  who 
had  murdered  her  ebild.     The  discarded  female  muttered  some 
insalting  words,  and  hung  the  next  moment  on  my  own  neck.     I 
filiDok  her  off,  and  she  repeated  the  attempt  with  my  neighboiu-, 
aiHl  again  unsuccessfully. 

*  Her  eiamplc  became  contagiou>5 :  presently  the  more  shameless 
of  the  women  made  an  onslaught  on  the  men.  Ten  minutes  later 
the  scene  had  changed*  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  number 
of  men  and  women  engaged  in  eager  negotiation^ — shouting  and 
aeolding.  The  parties  who  had  already  agreed  retired  to  the 
window-nich^^  and  here  and  there  a  man  pulled  an  unfortunate 
woman,  making  desperate  efforts  to  escape  from  him.  The  females 
who  jwt  retained  a  spark  of  womanhood  crept  into  a  comer  of  the 
room ;  and  in  another  recess  were  three  of  us — the  ex^professor, 
Count  &^  and  myself.  We  had  instinctively  come  together,  watch- 
ing with  painful  emotion  this  frantic  spectacle,  not  inclined  to 
participate  in  it.  To  me  at  least  the  thought  of  selecting  a  wife 
neyer  ocscurred. 


^  *••  Another  hnlf  an  hour  at  your  disposal^  ladies  and  gentlemen,'* 
^claimed  our  ofticial  tormentor;  "twenty   minutes — yet  fifteen 
minutesl'' 

*  I  f^tood  ajj  if  rooted  to  the  ground,  my  knees  trembled,  my 
agitation  increased,  but  I  remained  motionless.  Indeed,  as  often 
as  I  heard  the  unpleasant  voice  of  the  official,  the  blood  rushed  to 
'  haadi  but  1  advanced  not  one  step*  My  excitement  increased 
ad  disgust,  bitter  despair — the  wildest  indignation  which 
xps  ever  pierced  a  poor  human  hearts  *'  No,"  I  naid  ;  "  I  must 
the  dipiity  of  my  manhood  I  '■  I  wa«  determined  not  to 
taake  the  selection  of  a  wife  under  the  eyes  of  this  man.  Another 
inpitlBe  I  oould  hardly  suppress — viz.  to  throw  myself  upoT^  \\x\& 
iiBfKrail  delegate  and  straug-le  him.     And  if  I  fina.%  a^balraie 
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from  an  act  of  violeiii-e,  it  wiis  liecause  I  yet  loved  life,  and 
wished  not  to  end  it  on  the  gallows.  Sir/ continued  M,  Walerian,^ 
*  the  source  of  great  misery  on  eaiih  is  this  o\'er powering  \ 
instinct  of  self-preservation ;  without  it,  I  should  be  free  this  i 
day  from  all  my  misery.  Thus  I  stood,  so  to  8|Deak,  at  bay  ^ 
in  my  comer,  using  all  my  efforts  to  subdue  the  evil  J 
spirit  within  me*  My  lo<jks  most  prnljably  betrayed  me^ — for  ^ 
when  my  eyes  met  those  of  the  officiul,  I  noticed  an  involuntary  * 
sihudder,  A  moment  afterwards  he  regarded  me  with  a  sly  and^J 
malignant  glance.  I  turned  aside  and  clo.sed  my  eyes  on  thi^^ 
harassing  scene. 

"*  Yet  five  minut.es,  Indies  and  gentlemen  I  Tliose  as  yet  un^ 
decided  must  speed  themselves,  and  Tmburden  their  heart,  or  IT 
shall  bo  compelled  by  virtue  of  my  office  to  tie  them  together* 
And  although  I  shall  do  so  conscientiously,  and  to  the  Ijest  of  wy 
knowledge,  there  is  this  risk^ — that  you  engage  in  a  marriage  of 
mere  convenience,  instead  of  one  of  free  choice  and  inclination," 

'Though  my  agitation  reached  its  climax,  I  made  no  move,  I 
considered  myself  an  accomplice  in  this  disgraceful  outrage,  if  I 
within  the  allotted  five  minutes  declared  my  heart  and  made  a 
choice.  But  another  thought  flashed  across  my  mind :  "  I  may 
still  he  able  to  prevent  the  worst.  Who  knows  with  whom  that 
rascal  may  couple  me  if  I  remain  altogether  passive?  Choose 
for  yourself  1'*  I  made  a  step  forward — a  mist  seemed  before  my 
eyes — ^my  heart  beat  wildly — I  staggered,  I  sought  figures  in 
order  to  distinguish  and  recognise  myself. 

'Sir,'  exclaimed  the  narrator  with  a  sudden  yell,  '  what  scene* 
did  I  see  there  1  I  am  no  coward,  but  I — I  dare  not  venture  to 
speak  of  it*  Thus  I  moved  forward ;  hardly  two  minutes  passed, 
but  days  would  not  suffice  to  relate  what  passed  during  these 
terrible  moments  through  my  heart  and  brain.  I  noticed  in  a 
corner  a  fainting  woman,  a  yoimg  and  delicate  creature*  I  learni 
afterwards  that  she  was  an  orphan  child,  Ijorn  of  a  dissolute 
woman  in  a  penal  settlement.  A  coarse  fellow  with  cunning  eye« 
bent  over  her,  endeavouring  to  raise  her  from  the  ground.  I 
suddenly  pounced  upon  the  fellow,  struck  him  a  heavy  blow,  and 
carried  the  unconscious  woman  away  as  if  a  mere  child.  I  deter- 
mined to  defend  her  to  the  last.  But  no  rescue  was  attempted, 
though  the  forger  shook  his  fists  at  me,  but  had  seemingly  not  the 
courage  to  approach  nearer.  Gazing  about  him,  another  female 
embraced  him,  a  repulsive  woman.  He  looked  at  her  somewhat 
abashed,  but  soon  submitted  to  her  caresses, 

'  '*  Ladiea  and  gentlemen  I  the  allotted  hour  has  passed,'^  said  the 
oSelal*    '*/  isu^t  beg  the  parties  to  come  forward  and  make  kxiown 
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to  me  their  choice.  This  may  be  repugnant  to  some  of  you,  but 
my  duties  prescribe  it,  I  especially  request  the  gentlemen  in 
yonder  comer  to  advance" — ]K>inting  to  myself  and  the  forger.  I 
clenched  my  fists  involuntarily,  but  stepped  forward  with  the 
&inting  woman.  "  Cossacks,  keep  your  *  Kantschu '  in  readiness," 
said  the  offici^ii  to  the  guard  which  surrounded  him.  Turning  first 
to  me,  he  said;  *' And  are  jou,  sir,  resolved  to  carry  the  woman 
you  now  hold  in  your  arms,  not  only  in  this  room,  but  through 
life  ?  "  I  nodded  assent.  *'  And  what  have  you  to  say,  damsel  ?  *' 
The  poor  creature  was  as  yet  unconscious.  **  iSlie  is  in  a  swoon,' 
I  replied.  *'  In  that  case  I  am  sorry,"  continued  the  official,  "  to 
have  to  refuse  in  his  Majesty's  name  my  consent  to  your  union.  In 
the  interests  of  humanity,  I  require  an  audible  yes  from  all 
parties.  I  have  watched  attentively  the  whole  proceedings,"  con- 
tinued the  official-  '**not  from  mere  curiosity,  but  partly  as  a  duty, 
and  partly  out  of  pure  syrapathy^ — and  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  without 
disparagement  to  your  claims,  that  the  choice  of  the  young  lady  you 
DOW  hold  in  your  arms  fell  not  upon  you,  but  upon  the  gentleman 
yonder,'*  pointing  to  the  forger.  "  It  wa.s  prolmbly  the  excess  of 
happiness  at  this  selection  which  caused  her  fainting.  For  you 
there  is  waiting  an  adequate  recompense — that  ripe,  desirable  beauty 
who  now  only  rt- luctantly  holds  the  arm  of  your  rival.  Therefore, 
changez,  Messieiu^  !  '■  "Scoundrel  I  '*  I  exclaimed,  and  advanced  to 
■eke  him.  But  ere  I  could  lay  hold  of  him,  a  fearful  blow  on  my 
bead  stretched  me  stunned  and  bleeding  to  the  ground.  When 
I  had  somewhat  recovered,  our  marriage  procession  was  in  progress 
of  formation.  The  w^omau  whom  the  official  had  assigned  to  me 
knelt  at  my  side,  bathing  my  head,  endeavouring  to  revive  me. 
**  I  like  you,''  she  observed,  ''and  will  treat  you  well."  She  raised 
me  to  my  feet,  placed  her  arm  in  mine,  and  pushed  me  in  the 
ranks  of  the  procession,  which  moved  slowly  towards  the  church. 
On  our  road  a  heavy  hand  seized  me  suddenly  by  the  collar* 
♦*  Brother,*'  grunted  a  coarse  voice  in  my  ear,  "  your  stout  woman 
takes  my  fancy.  Will  you  change  with  me?  Mine  is  cer- 
Cminly  less  corpulent,  but  younger  in  years.'' 

'  It  was  the  man  behind  me — the  Baschkire*  The  female 
whom  he  dragged  along  was  a  lean,  ugly,  da  rk-comptexioned  woman, 
swooning  or  near  a  gwoon.  An  expression  of  unutterable  despair 
,ovefiipTead  her  features,  rendering  them,  if  possible,  yet  more  ugly. 
I**  A  woman  who  can  suffer  so  intensely  as  this  one  unquestionably 
doest,  cannot  be  without  a  heart — is  not  altogether  depraved,  no 
matter  what  cause  brought  her  hereJ'  These  reflections  determined 
me.  **  She  is  preferable  to  the  woman  at]  ray  side.  Done  I ''  I 
wUspered  to  the  Baschkire.     Just  crossing  the  i\ivea\\Q\i  qI  ^^ 
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cburcb,  a  momentary  pause  ensued,  during  which  we  effected 
exchange ;  not  without  a  murmur,  however,  on  the  part  of  my- — 
intended  wife.    But  the  Baschkire  kept  her  quiet;  and  a  ohwec — 

inspection  of  her  new  partner  seemed  to  satisfy  her.     The  pooi 

woman  I  led  forward  seemed  hardly  aware   of  the  exohange^i^ 
she  was   so  entirely  absorbed  in  her  grief.    We  were  mairiad» 
The  official  only  afterwards  became  aware  of  what  had  bappeoed^^ 

but  could  not  now  undo  it.  But  I  had  to  suffer  for  it — terriUe  wit 1 

the  punishment.' 

Not  another  word  was  uttered  by  the  imfortunateman.  Qait^^ 
overcome  by  the  recital  of  his  cruel  fate,  he  suddenl;^  arose  an^^i 
left  the  house. 

On  account  of  the  approach  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  my  <M)aeh 

man  urged  on  our  journey.  Half  an  hour  later,  we  passed  th^^e 
lonely  and  desolate  hostelry  of  poor  M.  Walerian,  the  exile  <^— f 
Siberia,  who  owed  so  much  to  imperial  clemency. 

F.  A.  S. 
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fta  two  stories  which  follow  were  circulated  in  the  city  of  Yedo 
jetLT9  back,  and  show  that  the  better  educated  classes  of 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  absurdity  of  the   figure  c»it  by 
wuntrynuen  when  they  attempt  to  jump  over  five  hundred 
fwif  in  five  hundred  days, 

I.  A  Regular  Mesa. 

Sou  six  years  back  lived  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Minoge  an 
oU  lady  who  kept  the  big  tea-house  of  the  place  known  as  the 
*Wlute  Pine.*  Minoge  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  holy  moun- 
tain  Oyama,  and  during  the  months  of  August  and  September 
trade  in  Minoge  was  always  brisk,  on  account  of  the  intliix  of 
plgrims  from  all  parts  of  Japan,  who  came  hither  to  perform  the 
Wf  doty  of  ascending  the  mountain,  and  of  paying  their  devoirs 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Thunder-God,  previous  to  making  the  grand 
pilgrimage  of  Fuji-Yama. 

The  old  lady  was  well  off,  and  her  inn  bore  an  unblemished 
reputation  for  possessing  tlie  prettiest  serving-girls,  the  gayest 
|ue§t-chamber8,  and  the  primest  stewed  eels— the  dish  par  ex- 
tdimce  of  Japanese  gourmeia — of  any  hostelry  in  the  country 
nk.  One  of  her  daughters  was  married  in  Yedo,  and  a  son  was 
ftndfing  in  one  of  the  European  colleges  of  that  city  ;  still  she  was 
U  completely  rustic  and  unacquainted  with  the  march  of  affairs 
outride  as  if  she  had  never  heard  of  Yedo^  much  less  of  foreigners, 
^t  that  time  it  was  a  very  rare  thing  indeed  tor  a  foreigner  to  be 
^Bea  ia  Minoge,  and  the  stray  artists  and  explorers  who  had 
[Vaadered  there  were  regarded  much  in  the  same  way  as  would 
iitave  been  so  many  white  elephants. 

I  It  caused,  therefore,  no  little  excitement  in  the  village  when, 
ftne  fine  autumn  evening,  the  rumour  came  along  tliat  a  foreigner 
^  making  his  way  towards  the  '  White  Pine/  Every  one  tried 
fcget  a  glimpse  of  him.      Tlie  chubby-cheeked  boys  and  girls  at 

school  threw  down  their  books  and  pens,  and  crowded  to  the 
r  and  windows ;  the  hith-house  was  soon  empty  of  its  patrons 

patronesses,  who,  red  as  lobsteis  with  boiling  water,  with  dis- 
elled  locks  and  garments  hastily  bound  round  them,  formed  line 

ide;  the  very  Yakimin,  or  mayor,  sentenced  a  prisoner  he  waa 
straight  off,  without  bothering  himself  to  inquire    into 
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evidence,  so  as  not  to  be  balked  of  the  sigbt,  and  every  wine 
barber's  shop  sent  forth  its  quota  of  starers  into  the  little  street. 

Meanwhile  the  foreigner  wai*  leisurely  striding  along*  He: 
was  taller  by  far  than  the  tallest  roan  in  Minoge,  his  hair  was  fairg 
and  even  his  bronzed  face  and  bands  were  fair  compared  toi 
those  of  the  natives.  On  the  back  of  bis  liead  was  a  felt  wide- 
awake, he  wore  a  blue  jacket  and  blue  half  trousers  {Anglic^m 
knickerbockers),  tliiok  hose,  and  big  boots.  In  his  mouth  was  a 
pipe — bt5ing  much  shorter  than  Japanese  smoking  tul»es — in  his 
hand  a  s^tickj  and  on  his  back  a  satchel. 

As  he  passed,  one  or  two  ui'chins,  bolder  than  the  rest,  shouted 
out  '  Tojin  baka'  (^Foreign  Imast ')  and  instantly  Hed  indnors,  oc 
behind  their  mothers'  skirts;  but  the  majority  of  the  villagers 
simply  stared,  with  an  uccasional  interjeetion  expressive  of  wondec 
at  his  height,  fair  hair,  and  costume. 

At  the  door  of  the  ■*  White  Pine'  he  halted,  unstrapped  his 
bundle,  took  otY  his  boots,  and  in  very  fair  Japanese  requested  t*i 
be  tihown  bis  room*  The  obi  lady,  after  a  full  ten  minuter'  postur- 
ing, complimenting,  l>owiiig,  and  scraping,  ushered  him  into  her 
best  guest-chamber.  *  For/  said  she,  •  l>eing  a  foreigoer,  be  mu^t 
he  rich,  and  wouldn't  like  ordinary  pilgrim  accommodation,'  And 
she  drew-to  the  sliding  screens,  and  %vent  oflF  to  superintend  hit? 
repast.  Although  nothing  Imt  the  foreigner's  boots  were  to  Ije 
seen  outside^  a  gaping  crowd  bad  collected,  striving  to  peer  through 
the  cracks  in  the  doors,  and  regarding  the  boots  as  if  they  were 
infernal  machines.  One,  more  futerprising  than  the  rest,  took  a 
boot  up,  passed  it  to  bis  neighbour^  and  in  a  short  time  it  ha(1 
circulated  from  hand  to  band  throughout  the  population  of  Minoge 
and  was  even  felt  and  pincheil  by  the  mayor  himself,  who  replaeeti 
^^  it  with  the  reverence  due  to  some  religious  emblem  or  relic. 
^^1  Then  the  hostess  served  up  her  banquet — s^weed,  sweets,  ra^n 

^^^  '  tighe  '—the  salmon  of  Japan — in  slices,  garnished  with  turnips  and 
I  borse-radisb,  egg  soup  with  jxjrk  lumps  tl outing  in   it,    cbicken 

I  delicately  broiled,  together  with  a  steaming  bottle  of  ber  choices! 

■  *San  Toku  Sbiu,*  or  wine  of  the  Three  Virtues  (which  keeps  oul 

ft  the  cold,  appeases  hunger,  and  induces  sleep), 

^K  The  foreigner  made  an  excellent  meal,  eked  out  by  his  owt 

^H  white  bread,  and  wine  from  a  flask  of  pure  silver,  then,  lighting 
^H  his  pipe,  reclined  at  full  length  on  the  mats,  talking  to  the  ok 
^H  lady  and  ber  three  damsels,  0  Hana^  O  Kiku,  and  t)  \\\\i  (Mi« 
^^H  Flower,  IVliss  Chrysanthemum,  and  Miss  Dragon )•  He  was  walkin| 
^H  about  the  country  simply  for  pleasure,  be  said — wbich  astonishec 
^^1  tlve  women  greatly — he  had  been  away  trom  Yokohama  three  weeks 
^^B        and  was  now  on  his  road  to  the  big  mountain.     The  party 
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soon  screaming  with  laughter  at  his  quaint  remarks  and  at  Ms 
occasional  colloquial  slips,  and  in  a  nhort  time  ail  were  such  good 
friends  that  the  ohl  lady  begged  him  to  display  the  contents  of 
his  satchel.  *  Certainly/  said  the  stranger,  pulling  it  towards  him 
and  opening  it,  A  dirty  flannel  shirt  or  two  didn't  produce  much 
impression^perhaps  wares  of  a  similar  nature  had  been  imported 
liefore  into  Minoge— nor  did  a  hair-brush,  tooth-brush,  and  comb; 
but  when  he  pulled  out  a  pistol,  which  was  warranted  to  go  off  six 
times  in  as  many  seconds,  and  procteded  to  exemplify  the  same  in 
the  air,  |>opular  excitement  began  to  assert  itself  in  a  scries  of 
*naruhodo'8*  (*  really! ').  Then  he  pulled  out  a  portable  kerosiue 
lamp — ^(kerosine  lamps  are  now  as  common  in  Japan  as  shrines  by 
the  road-side) — and  the  light  it  made»  throwing  entirely  into  the 
*«hade  the  native  *  andon,'  or  oO  wick,  burning  close  by,  raised  the 
enthusiasm  still  higher.  Lastly  he  showed  a  small  box  of  medicines, 
'  certain  cures,'  said  he,  '  for  every  disease  known  amongst  the  sons 
of  men/ 

The  old  lady  and  the  maids  were  enchanted,  and  matters  ended, 
after  much  haggling  and  disputation,  in  the  foreigner  allowing 
them  to  keep  the  three  articles  for  the  very  reasonable  sum  of  fifty 
dollars — alx»ut  tifteen  pounds  sterling — which  was  banded  over  to 
the  foreigner,  who  called  for  his  bedding  and  went  fast  asleep. 

The  tirst  thing  for  the  old  lady  to  do  the  next  day  was  to 
present  herself  and  maids  in  full  holiday  costume  with  their  recent 
purchases  at  the  house  of  the  mayor.  The  great  man  received 
them  and  their  goods  with  the  dignity  befitting  bis  rank,  and 
promised  that  a  public  trial  should  be  made  of  the  pistol,  lamp, 
and  medicines,  at  an  early  date,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  were  worthy  to  lie  adopted  as  institutions  in  the  village. 

Accordingly,  by  proclamation,  at  a  fixed  date  and  hour>  all 
Minoge  assembled  in  the  open  space  facing  the  mayor's  house,  and 
the  articles  were  brought  forth.  The  pistol  was  first  taken  and 
loaded}  as  directed  by  the  foreigner,  by  the  boldest  and  strongest 
man  in  the  village.  The  first  shot  was  fired — it  wounded  a  pack- 
horse,  standing  some  twenty  yards  away » in  the  leg;  he  took  fright 
and  bolted  with  a  heavy  load  of  wine  tubs  down  the  street  into 
the  fields :  the  second  shot  went  through  a  temple  roof  opposite, 
and  shattered  the  head  of  the  deity  in  the  shrine  ;  the  third  shot 
perforated  the  liamboo  hat  of  a  pilgrim  ;  and  it  was  decided  not  to 
test  the  remaining  three  barrels. 

Then  the  lamp  was  brought  forth  :  the  wick  was  tmned  up 
full,  and  the  village  strong  man  applied  a  light.  The  blaze  of  light 
was  glorious,  and  drew  forth  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  ;  but  tlie 
wick  had  been  turned  up  too  high,  the  glass  burst  >«  vtVv  a.  U^Taevi- 
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dons  report,  the  strong  man  dropped  the  lamp^  the  oil  ignited,  ran 
about  and  set  fixe  to  the  matting.  In  ten  minutes,  however,  the 
local  6  re  brigade  got  the  flames  under,  and  the  experiments  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  medicine  packets  were  brought  forth.  The  first  wag  a 
grey  powder,  A  man  who  had  been  lame  from  yonth  upwards  was 
made  to  limp  out.  The  powder  mixed  with  water,  according  to 
directions,  was  given  him.  He  hobbled  away  in  frightful  convul-- 
sions,  and  nearly  injured  his  whole  limb  in  so  doing,  j 

The  second  packet  was  then  unsealed— it  contained  pilb.  ^ 
blind  man  was  called  out — six  pills  were  rammed  down  histhroat,and 
he  was  left  wallowing  in  a  ditch.  The  third  packet,  a  small  book 
containing  sticking  plaster,  was  then  introduced.  A  burly  peasant, 
victim  to  fearful  toothache,  was  made  to  stand  forth.  The  interior 
of  his  mouth  was  lined  with  the  plaster,  and  when  he  attempted  ij^ 
his  disgust  to  pull  it  off,  away  came  his  skin  also.  jH 

^H  The  medicines  were  condemned  mm*  con> 

^™  The  foreigner  retiu*ned,  asked  how  matters  had  gone,  and  was 

I  told  in  polite  but  firm  terms  that  his  machines  were  not  suited  to 

1  the  people  of  Minoge.     Whereupon  he  returned  the  fifty  dollars  to 

I  the   old   lady   of  the    '  White   Pine,'  and   went  away  laughing. 

I  Minoge  subsided  into  its  ordinary  every-day  groove  of  life,  and 

I  it  was  not  till  some  years  after  that  the  inhabitants  became  better 
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Takezawa  was  the  head  of  a  targe  silk  and  rice  house  in  Yedo. 
His  father  had  been  head,  his  grandfather  had  been  head,  his 
great-grandfather  had  been  head :  in  fact,  the  date  when  the  first 
of  the  name  affixed  his  seal  to  the  documents  of  the  house  was  lost 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  So,  when  foreigners  were  first  allowed  a 
foot-hold  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Japan,  none  were  so  jealous  of  their 
advance,  none  so  ardent  in  their  wishes  to  see  the  white  barbarians 
ousted,  as  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Takezawa  and  Co, 

But  times  changed.  Up  to  the  last,  Takezawa  held  out  against 
the  iutroduction  of  foreign  innovations  in  the  mode  and  manner 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  firm ;  other  houses  might  employ 
foreign  steamljoat  companies  as  carriers  for  their  produce  from 
port  to  port,  might  import  foreign  goods,  and  even  go  so  fiir  as  to 
allow  the  better  paid  of  their  clerks  to  dress  theno^elves  as  thejj 
liked  in  foreign  costume ;  but  Takezawa  and  Co,  were  patriot 
Japanese  merchants^  and  resolved  to  run  on  in  the  old  groove  ( 
their  ancestors. 
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V  But  times  still  changed,  and  the  great  houae,  running  on  in  its 

I       solid  old-fashioned  manner,  found  itself  left  in  the  lurch  by  younger 

■  and  more  enterprising  firms.     This  would  never  do.     So  Takezawa 
I       consulted  with  his  partnere,  patrons^  clients^  and  friends^  and  after 

■  much  wordy  discussion,  and  much  vehement  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  old  man,  it  was  resolved  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  as 
much  as  possible,  without  absolutely  overturning  the  old  status  of 
the  house* 

Well,  Takezawa  and  Co.  had  still  a  very  fair  share  of  the  ex- 
port rice  and  silk  business ;  but  their  slow,  heavy-aterned  junks 
were  no  match  for  the  swift,  foreign-built  steamers  employed  by 
other  firms  ;  so,  with  a  tremendous  wince,  and  not  without  a  side 
thought  at  *  Hara  Kiri  '—(the  ^  Happy  Despatch  ') — ^Takeaawa  oon- 
ated  to  the  sale  of  all  his  junks,  and  the  purchase  with  the  pro- 
Is  of  a  big  foreign  steamer. 

The  steamer  was  bought— a  fine  three*masted,  double- funnelled 
lioat,  complete  with  every  appliance,  newly  engined,  and  manned 
by  European  ofticers  and  leading  seamen.  From  the  dock  at 
Yokoska,  where  she  was  lying,  a  preliminary  trip  was  made ;  and 
smootbly  did  everything  work,  and  so  easily  did  everything  seem 
I  act,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Europeans,  that  Takezawa  con- 
sidled  his  own  mariners  perfectly  competent  to  handle  the  vessel 
after  an  hour's  experience  on  lK)ard.  So  the  Eiyopeans  were  dis- 
charged with  six  months^  salaries— about  six  times  as  much  as 
they  would  have  received  at  home— and  Takezawa  fixed  a  day  when 
the  ship  should  be  recbristened,  and  should  make  her  trial  trip 
imder  Japanese  management. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  autumn — the  most  glorious  period  of 
the  year  in  Japan — when  Takezawa  and  a  distinguished  company 
anembled  on  board  the  steamer,  to  give  her  a  new  name,  and  to  send 
her  forth  finally  as  a  Japanese  steamer.  The  ship  looked  brave  enough 
as  she  lay  in  the  dock — ports  newly  painted,  brass- work  shining, 
yards  squared,  and  half  buried  in  bunting.  At  the  mizen  floated 
the  empire  flag  of  Japan — a  red  sun  on  a  white  ground — and  as 
Takezawa  gazed  fore  and  aft,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  brightness, 
cleanliness,  and  order  everywhere,  lie  wondered  to  himself  how  he 
could  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  stand  out  so  long  against  the 

■  posaeflsioii  of  such  a  treasure,  merely  on  the  grounds  of  its  not  being 
Jspanefie.  A  fair  daughter  of  one  of  his  partners  dashed  a  cup  of 
.*iake'  against  the  bows  of  the   vessel,   and   the  newly  named 

■  ^Xaghtning  Bird '  dashed  forward  into  the  ocean.  Her  head  was 
made  straight  for  Yokohama  (Takezawa  had  seen  the  Englishmen 
it  the  wheel  manipulate  her  in  that  course  on  her  trial  trip,  tf> 
he  knew  she  couldn't  go  wrong).     And  straight  sl\*i  v^fciiV.    "^h^t^ 
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one  was  delighted  ;  sweetmeats  aod  wine  were  served  round, 
on  the  quarterdeck  a  troupe  of  the  best '  Geyshaa  '  or  singiug-girb 
in  Yedo  mingled  their  shrill  voices  and  their  guitar  notes  wil 
the  sound  of  the  fresli  morning  breeze  tlirough  the  rigging. 

The  engines  worked  magnificently:  coala  were  poured 
the  ftirnaces  by  the  hundredweight,  so  as  to  keep  a  good  uniform 
thick  cloud  of  smoke  coming  from  the  funnels — if  the  smoke 
lacked  intensity  for  a  minute,  Takezawa,  fearinl  that  something 
was  wrong,  bellowed  forth  orders  for  more  coal  to  be  heaped  on,  so 
that  in  a  ffuarter  of  an  liour's  time  the  *  Lightning  Bird '  con- 
sumed as  much  fuel  as  would  have  served  a  P,  and  0*  steamer  for 
half  a  day*  On  she  went,  everybody  pleased  and  smiling,  every- 
thing taut  and  satisfaclury.  Straight  ahead  was  Treaty  Point — a 
bold  bluff  running  out  into  the  sea.  The  *  Lightning  Bird  *  ^M 
bound  for  Yokohama — Yokohama  lies  well  behind  Treaty  Point- 
but  at  the  pace  she  was  going  it  was  very  apparent  that,  unless  a 
sudden  and  rapid  turn  to  starboard  was  made,  she  would  run,  nd 
into  Yokohama,  but  into  Treaty  Point.  ' 

The  singing  and  feasting  proceeded  merrily  on  deck,  but 
Takezawa  was  uneasy  and  undecided  on  the  bridge.  The  helm 
was  put  hard  a-port,  the  brave  vessel  obeyed,  and  leapt  on  straight 
for  the  line  of  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  Point,  over  which  the  waves 
were  breaking  in  cascades  of  foam.  But  the  gods  woidd  not  see 
a  vessel,  making  her  first  rim  under  Japanese  auspices,  maltreated 
and  destroyed  by  simple  waves  and  rocks  ;  so,  just  in  time  to  save 
an  ignominious  run  aground,  the  helm  was  put  hard  over,  fresh 
fuel  was  piled  on  to  the  furnaces,  and  by  barely  half  a  ship*s  length 
the  '  Lightning  Bird  *  shaved  the  Point,  and  stood  in  straight  for 
Yokohama  bay. 

Takezawa  breathed  freely  for  the  moment ;  but,  as  he  saw  ahead 
the  crowd  of  European  ships  and  native  junks  through  which  be 
would  have  to  thread  his  way,  he  would  have  given  a  very  large 
sum  to  have  had  a  couple  of  Europeans  at  the  wheel  in  the  place 
of  his  own  half-witted,  scared  mariners. 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  the  ship  sped  on,  and  the 
guests  on  board,  many  of  whom  were  thorougli  rustics,  were  in 
raptures  at  the  distant  views  of  the  white  houses  on  the  Yokohama 
Bund,  at  the  big  steamers  and  the  graceful  sailing  vessels  on  all 
sides.  To  avoid  the  chance  of  a  collision,  Takezawa  managed  t^  keep 
his  steamer  well  outside  ;  they  nearly  ran  down  a  fishing  junk  or 
two,  and  all  but  sunk  the  lightship ;  still,  they  had  not  as  yet  come 
to  ab^lute  grief.  Round  they  went  for  a  long  half-hour ;  many  of 
the  guests  were  suffering  from  sickness,  and  Takezawa  thought 
that  he  might  bring  the  trip  to  an  end.     So  he  l*ellowed 
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orders  to  stop  the  engines,  and  aDchor.  The  aiichor  was  promptly 
let  go,  but  etoppiBg  the  engines  was  another  nciatter^  for  nobody 
on  board  knew  how  to  do  so^  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
allow  the  vessel  to  pursue  a  circular  course  until  steam  was 
exhausted,  and  she  could  go  no  farther.  It  was  idle  to  explain 
to  the  distinguished  company  that  this  was  the  course  in- 
variably adopted  by  Europeans,  for  under  their  noses  was  the 
graceful  P.  and  0.  steamer,  a  moment  since  ploughing  along  at 
full  steam,  now  riding  at  anchor  by  her  buoy.  So  round  and 
round  went  the  *  Lightning  Bird,'  to  the  amazement  of  the  crews 
of  the  ships  in  harbour  and  of  a  large  crowd  gathered  on  the 
*Bund*;  the  brave  company  on  board  were  now  assured  that  the 
judgment  of  the  gods  was  overtaking  them  for  having  ventured  to 
sea  in  a  foreign  vessel,  and  poor  Takezawa  was  half  resolved  to 
despatch  himself,  and  wholly  resolved  never  to  make  such  an 
experiment  as  this  again.  He  cursed  the  day  when  he  was  finally 
led  to  forsake  the  groove  so  honourably  and  profitably  grubbed 
along  by  his  fathers,  and  strode  with  hasty  steps  up  and  down  the 
bridge,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  and  terrifying  out  of  their  few 
remaining  wits  the  two  poor  fellows  at  the  wheel.  After  a  few 
circles,  an  English  raan-of-war  sent  a  steam  launch  after  the 
*  Lightning  Bird,'  and  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  great  Japanese 
people  on  board,  who  preferred  to  see  eccentricity  on  the  part  of 
their  countrymen,  to  interference  >>y  foreigners,  but  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  women  and  rustics,  who  began  to  be  rather  tired  of 
the  fun,  the  engines  were  stopped.  Takezawa  did  not  hear  the 
last  of  this  for  a  long,  long  time;  caricatures  and  verses  were  con- 
stantly being  circulated  bearing  upon  the  fiasco,  although  it  would 
have  been  as  much  as  any  man's  life  was  worth  to  have  taunted 
him  openly  with  it.  But  it  was  a  salutary  lesson  ;  and  although 
he  still  kept  the  *  Lightning  Bird,'  he  engaged  Europeans  to  man 
her,  until  his  men  proved  themselves  adepts,  and  she  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  smartest  and  fastest  craft  on  the  coast. 
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VllL—GUARINL 

BT   T.   AD0LPHU3   TROLLOPE. 

Pastobal  poetry  had  in  Italy  a  tendency  to  rapid  degeneration 
from  the  first.  *  Becipit  eiemplum  vitiis  imitabile.'  The  earliest 
'  pastorals  '  were  far  from  J>eing  without  merit,  and  merit  of  a  high 
order-  But  they  were  eminently  '  vitiis  imitabiles/  Two  speci- 
mens of  Italian  Arcadian  poetry  stand  out,  from  t  lie  incredibly  huge 
masfl  of  8uch  productions  still  extant,  superior  to  all  the  innumer- 
able imitations  to  which  they  gave  rise  in  a  more  marked  degree 
even  than  '  originali? '  usually  surpass  imitations  in  value.  These 
are  the  '  Aminta'  of  Ta^sso,  and  the  '  Pastor  Fido  '  of  the  poet  with 
whom  it  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  make  the  English  nine- 
teenth century  reader,  who  never  will  find  the  time  to  read  him,  in 
some  degree  acquainted — Batista  Guarini.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  of  these  two  celebrated  pastoral  dramas  was  received 
with  the  greater  amount  of  delight  and  enthusiasm  by  the  world 
of  their  contemporaries,  or  even  which  of  them  is  the  better  per- 
formance- The  almost  simultaneous  production  of  these  two 
masterpieces  in  their  kind  is  a  striking  instance  of  the,  one  may 
almost  say,  epidemic  nature  of  the  influences  which  rule  the  pro- 
dackion  of  the  human  intellect ;  influences  which  certainly  did  not 
cease  to  operate  for  many  generations  after  that  of  the  authors  of 
the  *  Aminta '  and  the  '  Pastor  Fido,'  although  the  servile  imitation 
of  those  greatly  admired  works  unquestionably  went  for  much  in 
causing  the  overwhelming  flood  of  pastorals  which  dehiged  Italy 
immediately  subsequent  to  theii*  enormcuis  success* 

I  have  said  that  it  would  bfj  difficult  to  assign  a  preeminence 
to  either  of  these  poems.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is 
intended  thence  to  insinuate  an  equality  between  the  authors  of 
them.  Tasso  would  occupy  no  lower  place  on  the  Italian  Paruassua 
if  he  had  never  written  the  '  Aminta*'  His  fame  rests  upon  a  very 
much  larger  and  firmer  basis*  But  Guarini  wonld  be  nowhere — 
would  not  be  heard  of  at  all^had  he  not  written  ttie  '  Pastor  Fido.* 
Having,  however,  produced  that  work— a  work  of  which  forty 
editions  are  said  to  have  been  printed  in  his  lifetime,  and  which 
has  been  tmnslated  into  almost  every  civilised  language,  including 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew — he  has  always  filled  a  space  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen,  and  occupied  a  po^iition  in  the  roll  of  hmej 
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Icb  render  his  admission  as  one  of  our  select  band  here  impera- 
tive. He  is,  beddea,  a  representative  poet ;  the  head  and  captain 
I  of  the  pastoral  gchool,  which  attained  everywhere  so  considerable  a 
vogue,  and  in  Italy  Buch  colossal  proportions. 
Guarini  was  born  in  the  year  1537  in  Ferrara, — desolate, 
dreary,  shrunken,  gra^s-grown,  tumble-down  Ferrara,  which  in  the 
course  of  one  half-century  gave  to  the  world,  besides  a  host  of  lesser 
names,  three  such  poets  as  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Guarini,     Ariosto 

I  died  four  years  liefore  Guarini  was  born ;  but  Tasso  was  nearly  his 
contemporary,  being  but  seven  years  his  junior. 
In  very  few  cases  in  all  the  world  and  in  all  ages  ha6  it 
happened  that  intelltBetual  distinction  has  been  the  appanage  of 
one  family  for  as  many  gmeratious  as  in  that  of  the  Guarini, 
They  came  originally  from  Verona,  where  Guarino,  the  first  of  the 
family  on   record,  who   was  born   in    1370,  taught  the   learned 

Ilanguagea,  and  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  band  of  scholars 
who  laboured  at  the  restoration  of  classical  literature.  He  lived 
to  be  ninety  years  old,  and  is  recorded  to  have  had  twenty-three 
sons.  It  is  certain  tliat  he  bad  twelve  living  in  1438*  One  of 
them,  Giovanni  Batista,  succeeded  his  father  in  his  professorship  at 
Ferrara,  to  which  city  the  old  scholar  bad  been  invited  by  Duke 
Hercules  I.  It  would  seem  that  another  of  his  sons  must  also 
have  shared  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  University  of  Ferrara ; 
for  Batista  the  poet  was  educated  by  his  great-uncle  Alessandro, 
aod  succeeded  him  in  his  professorship.  Of  the  poet's  father  we 
only  learn  that  he  was  a  mighty  hunter,  and  further,  that  he  and 
his  poet-8on  were  engaged  in  litigation  respecting  the  inheritance 
of  the  poet's  grandfather  and  great-uncle.  It  is  probable  that  the 
two  old  scholars  wished  to  bequeath  their  property,  which  included 
a  landed  estate,  to  their  grandson  and  great-nephew,  who  already 
waa  manifesting  tastes  and  capacities  quite  in  accordance  with 
their  own,  rather  than  to  that  exceptional  member  of  the  race 
who  cared  for  nothing  but  dogs  and  horses. 

Nor  wajsi  Batista  the  last  of  his  race  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  same  career.  His  son  succeeded  him  in  his  chair  at 
the  university  ;  and  we  have  thus  at  least  four  generations  of 
icbolars  and  professors  following  the  same  course  in  the  same 
imiversity,  which  was  in  their  day  one  of  the  most  renowned  in 
»pe* 

this  sounds  very  stable,  very  prosperous,  very  full  of  the 

t  of  contentment-     And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 

the  great-grandfather,  the  grandfather,  the  great-uncle,  the 

too,  were  all  as  tranquil  and  contented  and  happy  as  well-to-do 

fehdan  in  a  prosperous  university  city  should  \^,     But  nc^t  %o  \3tife 
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poet.     His  life  was  anything  but  tranquil,  or  liappy,  or  contented* 
The  lives  of  few  men,  it  may  be  hoped,  have  been  lens  so. 

Yet  his  morning  was  brilliant  enough.  He  distinguisb* 
himself  so  remarkaWy  by  his  success  in  his  early  studies  that, 
the  death  of  his  great-uncle  Alexander  when  he  was  only  nineteei 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  lam.  This  was  in  1556,  wh< 
Hercules  II.  was  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  when  that  court  of 
Este  princes  was  at  the  apogee  of  its  splendour,  renown,  a: 
inagniticence.  The  young  professor  remained  working  at  the 
proper  labours  of  his  profession  for  ten  year^  ;  and  they  were  in  all 
probability  the  best  and  happiest,  the  only  happy  ones  of  his  life 
Happy  is  the  nation,  it  lias  l>een  said,  which  has  no  history  ;  and 
much  the  same  probably  may  be  said  of  an  individual.  Kespect- 
ing  these  ten  years  of  Guarini*s  life  but  little  has  been  recordei™ 
No  doubt  the  chronicle  of  them  would  have  been  monotonous 
enough.  The  same  quiet  duties  quietly  ami  successfully  dis- 
charged ;  the  same  morning  walk  to  his  school,  the  same  evening 
return  from  it,  through  the  same  streets^  with  salutations  to  the 
same  friends,  and  leisurely  pauses  by  the  way  to  chat,  Italian 
fashion,  with  one  and  another,  as  they  were  met  in  the  streets,  not 
then,  as  now,  deserted,  grass-grown,  and  almost  weird  in  their  pale 
sun-baked  desolation,  but  thronged  with  bustling  citizens,  mingled 
with  gay  courtiers,  and  a  very  unusually  large  proportion  of  men 
whose  names  were  known  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other. 
Those  school  haunts  in  the  Ferrarese  University  were  haunts  which 
the  world-weary  ex-profet^sor  must  often  throughout  the  years  of 
bis  remaining  life — some  forty-five  of  them,  for  he  did  not  die 
till  1612,  when  he  was  seventy-five — have  looked  back  on  as  the 
best  and  happiest  of  his  storm-tossed  existence. 

There  is,  however,  one  record  belonging  to  this  happy  time 
which  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  at  Padua,  Padovti  la  dotta^ 
as  she  has  been  in  rdl  ages  and  is  still  oalled,  Padua  the  learned,  in 
the  year  1565.  Guariui  was  then  in  bis  twenty-eighth  year,  and  had 
been  a  professor  at  Ferrara  for  the  last  eight  years-  Probably  it  waa 
due  to  the  circumstjince  that  his  friend  and  fidlow^townsman, 
Torqitatcj  Tasso,  was  then  piusuiog  his  studies  at  Padua,  that  the 
young  Ferrarese  professor  turned  his  steps  in  that  direction, 
Ixiund  'on  a  long  vacation  ramble.*  Tasso  was  only  one-and- 
Twenty  at  the  time;  but  he  was  already  a  member  of  the  famous 
Paduan  Academy  of  the  ^  Etherials,'  which  tiuarini  was  not.  And 
we  may  readily  fancy  the  pride  and  pleasure  with  which  the 
younger  man,  doing  the  honoin-s  of  the  place  to  his  learned  friend, 
procured  him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  *  Etherials/  Guarini 
(fio    caJled   nd    secolo — in    the  world),   was    II    CostanU — the 
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Constant  Ooe '   among  the   *  Etberials.*     Scipio    Gonzaga,  who 
became  subsequently  the  famous  Caidinal,  spoke   an    oration  of 
■^eJcome  to  him  on  his  election,    Tlien  what  congratulations,  what 
^Anticipations  of  fame,  what  loving  protestations  of  eternal  friend- 
ship, what  naive  acceptance  of  the  importance  and  serious  value 
or  tbeix  Etherial  Academic  play,  as  the  two  youths  strolling  at  the 
e'vening  horn*  among  the  crowds  of  gravely  clad  hut  in  no  wise 
I5^^vely  speaking  students  who  thronged  the  colonnades  in  deep 
»lnadow   imder  their  low-hrowed  arelies,   sally  forth  from  beneath 
1*1:1  em  as  the  sun  nears  the  west,  on  to  the  vast  open  space  which 
U-es  around  the  great  church  of  St,  Antony  !     Advancing  in  close 
^^^Ik  they  come  up  to  Donatello's  superb  equestrian  statue  of  the 
^V"<cDetian  General  Gattaraelata,  iind  lean  awliile  against  the  tall 
I>^destal,  finishing  their  chat  before  entering  the   church  for  the 
^'Vening  prayer. 

The  *  Etherials '  of  Padua  constituted  one  of  the  innumerable 
^  -Academies  "  which  existed  at  that  day  and  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
^maheequentiy  in  every  one  of  the  hundred  cities  of  Italy.     Tlie 
-Acadian  '  craze  was  tJie  generating  cause  of  all  of  them.     All  the 
embers  were  *  shepherds  ; '  all  assumed  a  fancy  name  on  becoming 
*     member,  by  which  they  were   known  in    literary   circles  j  and 
■"^eiy  Academy   printed  all  the  rhymes  its  members  stning  to- 
:herl 

Those  ra»Lst  have  been  pleat^ant  days  in  old  Padua^  before  the 
^"^Uiig  Professor  returned  to  his  work  in  the  neighbouring  univer- 
^^  ty  of  Ferrara.  The  two  young  men  were  then,  and  for  some  time 
^flerwardsj  loving  friends;    for  they  had  not   yet    become  rival 

At  the  end  of  those  ten  years  of  university  life  he  maybe  said 
^^  have  entered  on  a  new  existence — ^to  liave  begun  life  afresh— 
^^  entirely  dissevered  was  his  old  life  from  the  new  that  then  opened 
^^  IiiiiL  Alphonso  11,,  who  had  succeeded  bis  father,  Hercules  IL, 
%B  Duke  of  Ferrara  in  1559,  *  called  him  to  the  court'  in  1567, and 
he  began  life  as  a  <*ourtier,  or  a  '  servant  *  of  the  Duke,  in  the 
Iftaguage  of  the  country  and  time. 

Well^  in  1567  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Duke,  his 
•overeign,  and  never  had  another  happy  or  contented  hour! 

Tlie  first  sen'ice  uii  which  the  Duke  employed  him,  and  for  the 
performance  of  which  he  seems  specially  to  have  taken  him  from 
Ilia  professional  chair,  was  an  embassy  to  Veniee,  to  congratulate 
the  new  Doge,  Pietro  Loredano,  on  liis  elevation  to  the  ducal 
tbroDe,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  on  the  previous  19th  of  June, 
On  this  occasion  the  Professor  was  created  Cavaliere,  a  title  to 
which  his  landed  estate  of  Giiarina,  so  called  from  l\\e  ime^Voi  Q^\L 
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whom  it  liad  been  originally  bestowed  by  a  former  duke,  feir^  3y 
entitled  Lira.  ] 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  -d  ' 
Turin ;  and  then  to  that  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  Inngprnc-  ^.  ' 
Then  he  was  twice  sent  to  Poland  ;  the  first  time  on  the  occaeidiDn 
of  the  election  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France  to  the  throne  of  th-^s^t 
kingdom  ;  and  the  second  time  when  Henry  quitted  it  to  ascecr^d 
that  of  France  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles  IX,  T^fcie 
object  of  this  second  embassy  was  to  intrigue  for  the  election  — ^ 
the  Polish  crown  of  Alphonso.  But,  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  — ^o 
say,  his  mission  was  unsnceessfiiL 

It  seems,  too,  to  have  Ijeen  well-nigh  fatal  to  the  ambassadc^^r* 
There  is  extant  a  letter  written  from  Warsaw  to  his  wife,  whic^:^^!* 
gives  a  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  sufferings  he  endurc^^^d 
on  the  journey  and  at  the  place  of  his  destinationi     He  tells  L-^i^ 
wife  not  to  be  discontented  that  his  silence  has  been  so  long,  bi^^*^*- 
to  be  thankful  that  it  was  not  eternal,  as  it  was  very  near  bein^^S'i 
*  I  started,  as  you  know,  more  in  the  fashion  of  a  courier  than  ^^»^i' 
an  ambassador.     And  that  would  have  been  more  tolerable  if  bodi^C^y,, 
fatigue  had  been  all*     But  the  same  hand  that  had  to  flog  tfciri^^^^l 
horses  by  day^  had  to  hold  the  pen  by  night,     Natiu^e  could  nc:^^^*  ^ 
bear  up  against  this  double  labour  of  body  and  mind  ;  especiall^^J 
after  I  had  travelled  by  Serravelles  and  AmpeZy'  which  is  mor*"^  i 
disagreeable  and  difficult  than  I  can  tell  you,  from  the  niggedne^^*    j 
no  less  of  the  country  than  of  the  people,  from  the  scarcity  c^  ^ 
horses,  the  miserable  mode  of  living,  and  the  want  of  every  nece^** 
sary.     So  much  so  that  on  reaching  Hala  *  I  had  a  violent  fever- 
I  embarked,  however,  for  Vienna  notwithstanding-     WTiat  with 
fever,  discouragement,  an  intense  thirst,  scarcity  of  remedies  and 
of  medical  assistance,  bad  lodging,  generally  far  to  seek,^  and  often 
infected  with  disease,  food  disgusting,  even  to  persons  in  health, 
bed  where  yon  are  smothered  in  feathers,  in  a  word,  none  of  the 
necessaries  or  comforts  of  life !  I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  I 
have  suffered.     The  evil  increased ;  my  strinigth  grew  les^.     I  lost 
my  appetite  for  everything  save  wine.     In   a   word,  little  hope 
remained  to  me  of  Ufe,  and  that  little  was  odious  to  me.     There 
is  on  the  Danube,  which  I  was  navigating,  a  vast  whirlpool;  so 
rapid  that  if  the  boatmen  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  a  great  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  locality,  strong  and 

*  Tbe  now  celebrated  pa^s  uf  the  Anipoizo  botween  Venice  and  Inimpruek, 

*  This  must  probably  be  Miill  on  tJie  Inn,  a  Mttlo  below  Innfipruek.  Certai&ly 
nnj  Ixiat  whieh  he  got  there  for  ihe  desceut  of  the  ri?er  muBt  huve  bei^n  «  fufficiMitjJ 
BUBerable  mode  of  travelling. 

*  FiiT,  tJjrtt  j?,  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  he  left  his  boat  &t  pigKt, 
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powerful  and  well  aequuinted  with  the  danger,  at  ho  are  tliero  con- 
stantly for  the  purpose,  and  who  struggle  with  their  oars  against 
the  rapacious  gulf^  there  is  not  a  vessel  in  that  great  river  which 
^ould  not  be  engulfed  1  The  place  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  "  the 
Door  of  Death,''  which  with  a  notoriety  of  evil  fame  it  has  gained 
for  itself.  There  is  no  passenger  so  bold  as  not  to  pass  that  bit  of 
the  course  of  tho  river  on  foot ;  for  the  thing  is  truly  formidable 
and  terrible.  But  I  was  so  overcome  by  ilhiess,  that  having  lost 
all  sense  of  danger  or  desire  to  live,  I  did  not  care  to  leave  the 
l>oaty  but  remained  in  it,  with  those  strong  men,  I  hardly  know 
whether  to  say  stupidly  or  intrepidly — but  I  will  say  intrepidly, 
Binee  at  one  point,  where  1  was  within  an  ace  of  deatruction,  I 
felt  no  fear-' 

He  goes  on  to   tell  how  at   Vienna  a  physician  treated  him 
amiss,  and  made  him  worse;   how  every  kind  of  consideration, 
ind    his  own  desire    tc    save  his    life,   eoun celled  hira    to   delay 
lere ;    but   how  the  honour,  the    responsibility  of  the  embassy 
wholly   on  his  shoulders,  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  prevailed  to 

I  drive  him  onwards.  He  feared,  too,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  at 
"Warsaw  that  he  preferred  his  life  to  the  business  on  wliich  he 
canae,  an  accusation  which  might  have  been  made  use  of  by  sus- 
picious and  malignant  adversaries  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  credit 
of  his  labours,  and  *■  to  snatch  fix>m  my  Prince  the  crown  which 

Pwe  are  striving  to  place  on  his  head.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine,' 
he  continues,  'what  1  suHered  in  that  journey  of  more  than  sir 
hundred  miles  from  Vienna  to  Warsaw,  dnigged  rather  than  carried 
in  carts,  broken  and  knocked  to  pieces,  I  wonder  that  I  am  still 
alive!  The  ohstinate  fever,  the  want  of  rest,  of  food,  and  of 
medicine,  the  excessive  cold^  the  infinite  hardships,  the  uninhabited 
deserts,  were  killing  me.  More  often  than  not  it  was  a  much 
lesser  evil  to  crouch  by  night  in  the  caii,  which  dislocated  my 
boneJi  by  day,  rather  than  to  lie  suffocated  in  the  foulness  of 
tho6e  dens,  or  stables  rather,  where  the  dogs  and  the  cats,  the  cocks 
and  hens,  tad  the  geese,  the  pigs  and  the  calves,  and  sometimes 
the  children,  kept  me  waking.* 

He  procL^eds  to  tell  how  the  country  was  overrun,  in  that  time 
of  interrogniun,  Ity  lawless  liands  of  Cos.^acks;  how  he  was 
obliged  to  travel  with  a  strong  escort,  hut  nevertheless  was  obliged 
feverat  times  t<i  deviate  from  the  direct  road  to  avoid  the  Cos- 
l^aackm,  but  on  two  occasions  had  very  naiTOW  escapes  from  falling 
into  their  hands.  When  he  reached  Warsaw  at  last,  more  dead  than 
J-^alive,  the  only  improvement  of  his  position  was  that  he  was  station- 
ary iaiteftd  of  in  motion,  *  The  cart  no  more  lacerates  my  Uxiktef&l' 
But  there  waa  no  teat  to  be  got,     *  The  place,  the  setkSOn^XXift  \^>cAv 
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the  drink,  tlie  water,  the  servants,  the  medicloes,  the 
mental  trouble,  and  a  thousand  other  ills  make  up  my  torments 
Figure  to  yourself  all  the  kingdom  lodged  in  one  little  town,  autl 
my  room  in  the  midst  of  it !  Tiiere  is  no  place  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  on  the  right  or  on  the  left,  by  day  or  t)y  night. 
thai  is  not  full  of  tumult  and  noise.  There  is  uo  special  time 
here  destined  for  business.  Negotiation  is  going  on  always,  because 
drinking  is  going  on  always;  and  business  ic  dry  work  wilhoui 
wine.  When  business  is  over,  visits  begin  ;  and  when  tliese  ar^ 
at  an  end,  drums,  trumpets,  bombs,  uproar,  cries,  tpiarrels,  light- 
ing, split  one's  head  in  a  manner  piteous  to  think  of.  Ah  I  if  J 
suffered  all  this  labour  and  this  torment  for  the  h>ve  and  th* 
glory  of  God,  1  should  be  a  martyr  I '  (one  thinks  uf  \\\>lsey  ! )  '  Bn 
is  he  not  worthy  of  the  name  who  serves  without  hope  of  recom 
pense?' 

He  conchides  hia  letter,  bidding  his  wife  not  tu  weep  for  hi  nasi 
but  t«  live  and  care  for  her  children,  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
that  he  had  even  then  but  little  hope  of  returning  alive. 

We  are  nevertheless  assured  by  his  biographers  that  he  acquittec 
himself  upon  all  these  occasions  in  such  sort  as  to  give  aatis&ctior: 
to  his  sovereign  and  to  acquire  for  himself  the  reputation  of  ac 
upriglit  and  able  minister.  The  Italian  practice  of  entrusting 
emliossies  especially  to  men  of  letters,  which  we  first  liad  uecasian 
to  note  when  tracing  the  vicissitudes  of  the  life  of  Dante  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  we  saw  subsequently  exemplified  in  the 
cases  of  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Ariosto,  and  which  might  be 
further  exemplified  in  the  persons  of  many  other  Italian  scholars 
and  men  of  letters,  still,  as  we  see,  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  continued  to  do  so  for  some  little  time  longer. 

But  in  no  one  instance  of  all  those  I  have  mentioned,  does  thes 
poet  thus  employed  in  functions  which  in  other  lands  and 
other  times  have  usually  led  to  lionours  and  abundant  recognition 
of  a  more  solid  kind,  appear  to  have  reaped  any  advantage  ia 
return  for  the  service  performed,  or  to  have  l>een  otherwise  than 
dissatisfied  and  di&con tented  with  the  treatment  accorded  to  him. 

It  would  have  been  very  interesting  to  learn  somewhat  of  the 
impression  made  upon  an  Italian  scholai*  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  places  visit-ed,  and  persons  with  whom  he  must 
have  come  in  contact  in  thoie  transalpine  lands,  which  were  then 
so  far  oflF,  so  contrasted  in  all  respects  with  the  home  scenes 
among  which  his  life  had  been  passed  in  the  low-lying,  fat,  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Po.  Of  all  this  his  various  biographers  and 
contemporaries  tell  us  no  word  1  But  there  is  a  volume  of  his 
letters,  a  little  square  quarto  volume,  now  somewhat  rare,  print 
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at  Wiiice  in  the  year   Lj95.^     These  letters  have  Bomevvhat  un- 

■        accountably    not  been    includtd   m    any   of  the   editionis  of  his 

B    ^•'orks,  and  they  are  but  little  known.     Bnt  turning  to  this  little 

^  v-c/iime,  and  looking  over  the  dates  of  the  letters  (many  of  them, 

iiowever,  Jire  undated)^   I  found  three  written  ^Di   Spruch/ and 

•=*agerly  turned  to  them,  thinking  that  I  should  certainly  6nd  there 

"^i^hat   I  was   seeking^      The  letters  belong  to  a  later  period  of 

C3iiarini"s   life,  having  l>een  written  in  1592,  when  he  wa.s  again 

*<*nt  00  an  emba:?sy  to  the  German  Empt^ror,     This  circumstance, 

[jwever,  is  of  no  importance  as  regardn  the  purpose  for  which  I 

ated  the  letters.     I  wa^  disappointed.     But  I  must  nevertheless 

jiveone  of  these  letters,  not  wantonly  to  compel  my  reader  to  share 

ay  disappointment,  but  because  it  ia  a  curiosity  in   its  way.  The 

;f3ersoD  to  whom  he  writes  is  a  lady,  the  Contessa  Pia  di  Siila,  with 

'^^homhe  was  evidently  intimate.     He  is  at  Inospruck  at  the  Comrt 

^.ijf  the  Emperor  Maximilian.     The  lady  is  at  Mantua,  and   this  is 

^^rhafc  he  writes  to  her : 

^  *  Bi  Sprueb.  Not,  20,  15D2. 

^K  *  The  letter  of  your  lUu^li'ioua  Ladyship,  together  with  which  yun  send  nto 

^^^t-hit  of  your  oio^t  excellent  brother,  writteo  at  the  end  of  Au^rui<t,  reached  ma 

^^»«terday,  at  fir»t  to  my  very  gi-eat  anger  nt  having  been  for  w>  long  u  time 

^^K^^ffpriTed  of  g<>  pivciou?*  a  thing',  while  I  app:ared  in  fault  towards  so  distiiigmshed 

^^^^  lady ;  but  finally  to  my  verj'  preat  good  fortuoie.     For  if  a  letter  written  by 

'^Ul'  tnost  lovely  flanif-  in  the  world  hud  arrived,  while  the  wkies  were  burnings 

"^prhut  would  have  become  of  me^  when,  now   that  winter  ia  beginmng,  I  can 

P«^?t!arcoly  pn*vent  luyeelf  from  falling  into  tislies  Y  And  in  truth,  when  I  think 
^liHt  those  »o  courteous  thoughts  come  from  the  mind  which  informs  ri  love!}' 
^9  person »  that  those  cliaracters  have  been  traced  by  a  hand  of  finch  excellent 

I^flmily,  I  am  all  ablaze,  no  less  thtvii  if  the  paper  were  fire^  the  wordii  flames, 
mjv\  A\  the  syllables  tparke.  But  God  gmnl  that,  while  I  am  set  on  fire  by  the 
letter  of  your  lUustrioua  Ijftdyflhip,  yoa  may  not  be  intlanied  by  anger  againnt 
me,  from  thinking  that  the  terms  in  which  1  write  art!  too  l>«:)ld.  Have  no  such 
doubt,  my  honoured  mistretss !  I  want  nothing  from  the  flaming  of  my  letter^ 
but  to  bare  made  by  the  light  of  it  more  vivid  and  more  brilliant  in  you,  th« 
natiiral  purity  of  your  beautiful  face,  evt-n  as  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  see  it  at 
tbiii  distance.  My  love  is  nolhing  el?!t^  save  honour  *j  my  flame  m  i-everence; 
my  tire  ia  ardent  desire  to  serve  you.  An<l  only  so  long  will  the  appointment 
in  bii  aervice,  wliich  it  ha,H  i»lt!at«*d  my  Ixjid  His  Serene  Higlmeaa  the  Duke  of 
Qttui  to  givi'  me,  and  on  whitjh  your  niu>«trioui*  Ladyship  baa  Wn  kind 
Dgh  to  congratulate  mo  ^o  cordially,  be  dear  to  me,  fm  yon  t^hall  know  thai 
F  am  tit  for  it,  and  more  worthy  nnd  moie  n^ady  to  receive  the  favour  of 
your  command^^  which  will  always  bt^  to  me  a  mo^t  sure  testinicmy  that  yon 

*  L«iteri-  del  Signor  Cavalier©  Battista  Guarini,  Nohilo  Ferrarete,  di  nuovo  In 
qtiutii  scconda  Impressione  di  alcune  »ltra  at'crrsciute,  «  dalT  Autoro  steiiso  corrette, 
di  A^ontiao  Michele  raccoUc,  et  al  Si^reni&s.  Signoro  il  Buca  d'Urbiuo  dedicate, 
C«o  PHrilcgio*  Id  VeDetza,  mi>xcv.  Appr^^s^o  Gio.  Batlista  Ciotti  Seoese  al  segno 
drlU  Mioerva. 

*  I  tmtudaie  literally.  Old-fashiotied  peoplu  will  remember  a  fiomewhat  aimtlar 
iii0  of  (he  word  '  Flame  '  in  Englishr 
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esteem  me,  not  for  my  own  worth,  asyatitoa  courteously  say,  but  for  tlie  worth 
which  you  confer  on  nie»  since  I  am  not  worthy  of  such  esteem  for  any  other 
merit  than  that  which  cornea  to  me  from  being  honoured  by  so  noble  and  beauttful 
K  lady.  I  Msa  the  hand  of  your  Illustrioiia  Ladyahip,  wishing  the  culmination 
of  every  felicity/ 

Now,  this  letter  I  consider  to  be  a  very  great  curiosity  I  The 
other  two  written  from  the  same  place,  one  to  aSignor  Bulgarini  at 
Siena,  the  other  to  a  lady,  the  Marchesa  di  Grana,  at  Mantua,  are  of 
an  entirely  similar  description,  I  turned  to  them  in  the  hope  of 
finding  how  Innspnick,  it^  st  upendous  scenery,  its  court,  its  mannersi 
BO  widely  diflferent  from  tbo:^e  to  which  the  writer  and  his  corre* 
spondents  were  used,  its  streets,  its  people,  impressed  a  sixteenth 
century  Italian  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  I  find  instead  a  psycho- 
logical phenomenon  I  The  >mter  i^  a  grave,  austere  man  ((fuarini 
was  notably  such)^  celebrated  throughout  Itidy  for  his  intellectual 
attainments,  in  the  fifty-se%vntb  year  of  his  age,  with  a  wife  and 
family ;  he  is  amidst  scenes  which  must,  one  would  have  thought, 
have  impressed  in  the  very  highest  degree  the  imagination  of  a 
poet,  and  must,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  have  interested 
those  he  was  writing  to  in  an  only  somewhat  less  degree,  and  he 
^vrites  the  stuff  the  reader  has  just  waded  through  I  It  is  clear 
that  thii?  Italian  sixteenth  century  scholar,  poet  and  of  cultivated 
intellect  as  he  was,  saw  nothing  amid  the  strange  scenes  to  which 
a  hard  and  irksome  duty  called  him^  ^vhich  he  thought  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  even  by  a  passing  word  to  his  friends  I  Surely 
this  is  a  curious  trait  of  national  character. 

He  remained  4n  the  service  of  the  court  for  fourteen  yean, 
employed  mainly,  as  it  should  seem,  in  a  variety  of  embassies ;  an 
employment  which  seems  to  have  left  him  a  disappointed,  soured, 
and  embittered  man.  He  considered  that  he  had  not  been  re- 
mmierated  as  his  labour  deserved,  that  the  heavy  expenses  to 
which  he  had  been  put  in  his  long  journeys  had  not  been  satis- 
factorily made  np  to  him,  and  that  he  had  not  been  treated  in  any 
of  the  foreign  countries  to  which  his  embassies  had  carried  him 
^vith  the  respect  due  to  his  own  character  and  to  his  office* 

He  determined  therefore  to  leave  the  court  and  retire  to  Padua, 
a  residence  in  which  city,  it  being  not  far  distiint  from  his  estate  nf 
Guarina,  would  offer  him,  he  thought,  a  convenient  opportimity  of 
overlooking  his  property  and  restoring  order  to  his  tinances,  which 
had  suffered  much  during  his  travels.  This  was  in  the  year  1582, 
when  Guarini  was  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  that  this  retirement  was  wholly  spontaneous  ;  and  the  pro* 
bability  is  that  the  T)uke  VkwA  his  ambassador  were  equally  out  of 
humour  with  each  other.     And  it  is  probable  that  the  faults  were 
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oot  all  on  the  ride  of  the  Duke.     There  is  sufficient  evidoTice  that 
th^  author  of  the  '  Pastor  Fida  '  must  have  been  *->  difficult  iium  to       1 
live  with.  ^1 

The  old  friendship  of  happier  days  with  Ta&so  had  not  sur-^^ 
^ved  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  at  court.     It  was  known  that  th^y 
0O  longer  saw  or  spoke  with  eaeh  oilier.    And  everybody — if  not  o£H 
t4j«?ir  contemporaries,  at  least  of  subisequent  writers — ^jumped  tothe^^ 
crondusioo  that  the  writer  of  the  '  Amiota  *  and  the  writer  of  the 
» l^astor  Fi«lo*  most  be  jealoiisofeaeh  other.  Jealousy  there  certainly^B 
-srtiS,    But  some  frailer  and  more  mortal  female  than  the  Muse  was^B 
%yxe  cause  of  it*     The  Abate  Serasai  in  his  life  of  Tasso  admits  that 
Tasw  first  gave  offence  to  Guarini  by  a  sonnet  in  which  he  eu-^^H 
deftTcmred  to  alienate  the  affections  of  a  lady  from  him,   by  re--^H 
liresenting  him  as  a  faithless  and  fickle  lover.     The  llDes  in  which 
TasBo  attacked  his  brother-poet  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  sharp 
enough! 

8i  muovo  0  si  rajrjri rn 
InstftWl  piu  cbe  arida  fmiide  m.  venti ; 
Nulla  fe»  nulF  amor,  falsi  i  tormenti 
Soao,  e  fnlso  I'affeto  ond*  m  sosptra. 
InfiidioBo  amank^  oraa  c  diaprezxa 
Quasi  in  ud  pun  to,  g  trionfaiido  spiega 
Di  fenimiiiile  epoglie  erapi  trofei.^  .  .  . 

The  attack  was  savage  enough,  it  must  be  admitted,  and  well 
calculated  to  leave  a  lasting  woiuid*  Ouarini  immediately  au- 
p^eN  the  cruel  sonnet  by  another,  the  comparative  weakness  of 
«'luch  ia  jundeoiahle, 

Que*iti  chp  id  darn  0  ad  alta  mira  aapira 
Con  ultnii  biasiiii,  e  con  bupardi  accenti, 
Vedi  come  in  se  »te&fto  arruota  i  dentin 
Mentre  contra  rngion  tiieco  b*  a  dim. 

Di  due  fiatumc^  ^i  Tanta,  e  atrin^e  %  spexzft 
Fiu  volte  UD  nodo ;  e  con  quest*  arti  piega 
(Ohi  1  crederel)be !)  a  suo  faTore  i  Dei.'  .  .  . 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  accusation  of  many  times 
biodinpr  and  loosing  the  same  knot,  may  have  hit  home.     The^^H 

*  I  fnbjoih  a  Ut«m1  proso  tmnfibition  in  preference  to  borrowing;  a  rhymt'd  ono 
''Wft  iBj  of  TftSflO's  transtUtorfi.  This  fellow  •  flitu  and  cirrles  i^P^mnd  iwnr©  iinstable 
tins  d^  Icsi^eB  in  tho  wind.  Witbout  fai Lb,  without  Iotc,  fiilH©  are  bis  pretended 
tdfbeotB,  and  false  the  aflVction  which  prompta  his  sigbs,  A  traitorous  lover,  be  lovca 
aBd4«n|n«es  almost  at  the  same  inomentf  and  in  trinnipb  displays  the  spoila  of  wotocd 
41  inptoni  tr>)phie9.' 

•  'fi^e  how  thin  feUow,  w^ho  in  vain  aimfi  at  a  lofty  goal,  by  blaming  others,  and 
^  fying  ncccnta,  sbarpeuR  iigninBtbiniBrlf  his  toeth,  M'hile  witbout  reason  bti  is  enmged 
^Ikmt,  -  -  .  Of  two  flames  be  boasta,  an- 1  ties  and  breaks  over  and  over  again  the 
IMi  knoti    ami    by  thpie    arfs   (who    would    bplier**  it!)  bf^ndw   in  hii   fnvotir  th# 
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sneer  about  bending  the  gods  to  favour  him^  alludes  to  Tasfo*^ 
favour  at  court,  then  in  tb*'  asceudriut,  and  may  well  have  been  a^^ 
oflfensive  to  the  Duke  and  the  ladies  of  bis  court  a8  to  the  objecft:^ 
of  his  i^atire.  Both  angry  poets  show  themselves  somewhat  earth- 
stained  members  of  the  Paduan  *  Etherials/  But  the  sequel  of 
the  estrangement  was  all  in  favour  of  the  greater  bard.  Tasso,  iim. 
desiring  a  friend  to  show  his  poems  in  manuiscript  to  certain  friends^ 
two  or  three  in  number,  on  whose  opinion  he  set  a  high  value^ 
named  Guarini  among  the  number.  And  upon  another  occasiom. 
wishing  to  have  Ci  uarini's  opinion  as  to  the  best  of  two  proposed. 
methods  of  terminating  a  sonnet,  and  not  venturing  to  communi^ — 
cate  directly  with  him,  he  employed  a  common  friend  to  obtaia- 
bis  brother-poet's  criticism.  Tasso  had  also  iu  liis  dialogue  entitled 
the  '  Messagero '  given  public  testimony  to  Guarini's  high  intellec^ — 
tual  and  civil  merits*  But  Guarini  appears  never  to  have  forgiveim- 
the  oflFence.  He  never  once  went  to  see  Tasso  in  his  miserable 
confinement  in  the  hospital  of  St,  Anne ;  nor,  as  has  been  seen^ 
would  hold  any  communication  with  him. 

He  must  have  been  a  stern  and  unforgiving  man.     And  indeedl. 

all  the  available  testimony  represents  him  as  having  been  ao, 

upright,  honest,  and  honourable,  but  baughty,  punetilioufi^ 
litigious,  quick  to  take  offence,  slow  to  forget  or  forgive  it,  edcI- 
cursed  with  a  thin-skinned  amour  propre  easily  wounded  ancL 
propense  to  credit  others  with  the  intention  of  wounding  wher» 
no  such  intention  existed.  The  remaindex  of  the  story  of  his 
life  offers  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  testimonies  to  the  truth  ot 
such  an  estimate  of  his  character. 

It  was  after  fourteen  years'  service  in  the  court  of  Duke 
Alphonso,  as  has  been  said,  that  be  retired  disgusted  and  weary  to 
live  in  independence  and  nurse  his  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Padua*  But  the  part  of  Cincinnatus  is  not  for  every  man  I  It  was 
in  1582  that  he  retired  from  the  court  intending  to  bid  it  and  its 
splendours  J  its  disappointments  and  its  jealousies,  an  eternal  adieu* 
In  1585,  on  an  offer  from  the  Duke  to  make  him  his  secretary,  he 
returned  and  put  himself  into  harness  again  1 

But  this  second  attempt  to  submit  himself  to  the  service,  to  the 
caprices  and  exigencies  of  a  mastesr  and  of  a  court  ended  in  a  quicker 
and  more  damaging  catastrophe  than  the  first.  In  a  diary  kept  by 
the  poet's  nephew,  Marcantonio  Guarini,  under  the  date  of  July 
13,  1587,  we  find  it  written  that  'the  Cavalier  Batista  Guarini, 
Secretary  of  the  Buke,  considering  that  his  services  did  not 
meet  with  suflacient  consideration  in  proportion  to  hia  worth, 
released  himself  from  that  servitude.'  The  phrase  here  translated 
*  released  himself'  is  a  peculiar  one, — 8i  liceiizio — ^diBmiased 
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liimself.*     To  receive  ficenzn^  or  to  Ije  lkeitzutk».t  >«  t*>  be  dis- 

-tniissed,  or  at  Icasst  pjuled  wiLli  in  accordance  with  tbe  will  of  the 

OiQployer.     But  the  phrase  used  by  the  diarist  seems  intended  to 

e^jsprese  exactly  what  happened  when  the  poet,  once  more  diecon- 

t^^nted,  took  himself  off  from  Ferrara  and  its  Duke«     He  seems^ 

to  have  done  so  in  a  manner  which  gave  deep  and  lasting  offence. 

lu  SL,  subsequent  passage  of  the  above-quoted  diary  we  read,  Hhe 

d^valiere  Batista  Guarini  having  absented  himself  from  Kerrara, 

crlisgnsted  with  the  Duke,  betook  himself  to  Florence,  ai^d  then,  by 

^  he  intermedium  of  (ruido  CocCcDani  the  agent,  asked  for    his 

cJismissal  in  form  and  obtained  it/     We  happen,  however,  to  have 

s:%  letter  written  by  tliii^  Coccapani,  wi:o  seems  to  have  been  the 

l>uke*»  private  secretary  and  managing  man,  in  which  he  gives 

i^iA  version  of  the  matter.     He  was  '  stupefied/  he  says, '  when  he 

^received  the   extravagant   letter    of  the   Cavaliere   Guarini,  and 

^^legan   to  think  that  it  would  be  with  him  as  it  had  been  with 

Tj'asso,*   who   by  that   time  had   fallen  into   disgrace.     There  is 

'X'easoD  to  think  that  he  left  Fen-ara  secretly,  without  taking  leave 

^3f  the  Duke,  or  letting  anybody  at  cx^iurt  know  where  he  had  gone, 

^e  did,  however,  obtain  bis  formal  dismissal,  as  has  been  said,  but 

^he  Duke  by  no  means  forgave  him. 

Though  it  would  appear  that  on  leaving  Ferrara  in  this 
orre^lar  manner  he  went  in  the  first  instance  to  Florence,  it  seems 
that  be  had  had  hopes  given  him  of  a  comfortable  position  and 
lionourable  pruvision  at  Turin.  He  was  to  have  been  made  a 
Counsellor  of  State,  and  entrusted  with  the  task  of  remodelling 
the  course  of  study  at  the  university,  with  a  stipend  of  six  hundred 
crowns  anoually.  But  on  arriving  at  Turin  he  found  difficulties 
in  the  way.  In  fact,  the  angry  Duke  of  Ferrara  had  used  his 
influence  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  prevent  anything  being  done 
for  his  contumacious  Secretary  of  State.  Guarini,  extremely  mor- 
tified, had  to  leave  Turin,  and  betook  himself  to  Venice. 

His  adventure,  however,  was  of  a  nature  to  cause  great  scandal 
in  that  clime  and  time.  As  usual,  the  Italians  were  offended  at 
the  *  imprudence '  of  which  Guarini's  temper  had  led  him  to  be 
gtulty,  more  than  they  would  have  been  by  many  a  fault  which 
among  ourselves  would  be  deemed  a  very  much  worse  one.  A 
violence  of  temper  or  indiguntion  shown  in  such  a  manner  bs  to 
on6*8  cntui  interests  is,  and  in  a  yet  greater  degree  wag,  a 
le  extremely  disgusting  to  Italian  moral  sentiment. 
The  outcry  against  Guarini  on  this  occasion  was  so  great  that 
he  foimd  himself  obliged  to  put  forth  an  exculpatory  statement. 

*  If  human  actions,  my  most  kind  readers,'  he  begins,  *  always 
bore  marked  on  the  front  of  them  the  aims  and  mo^tiN^  "viVx^ 
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have  produced  thenij  or  if  those  who  talk  about  them  were  always 
well  informed  enough  to  be  able  to  juilgo  of  them  without  injury 
to  the  person.s  of  whom  they  speak,  I  should  not  be  compelled,  at. 
my  age,  and  after  so  many  years  of  a  life  led  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Forld,  and  otten  busied  in  defending  the  honour  of  others,  to 
defend  this  day  my  own^  which  has  always  been  dearer  to  me  than 
my  life.  Having  heard,  then^  that  my  having  left  the  service  of 
His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  entered  tJiat  of  th© 
Duke  of  Savoy  has  given  occasion  to  some  persons,  ignorant  prob- 
ably of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  to  make  various  remarks,  and 
form  various  opinions,  I  have  determined  to  pu1)Hsh  the  truth, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  declare  my  o^vn  sentiments  in  the  matter* 
'  1  deeWe,  then,  that  previously  to  my  said  departure  I 
consigned  to  the  proper  person  everything,  small  as  it  was,  which 
.was  in  piy  Jiands  regarding  my  office,  which  had  always  been 
le:?tercised  by  me  uprightly  and  without  any  other  oliject  in  view 
th^u  the  service  of  my  sovereign  and  the  public  welfare.  Further, 
that  I,  by  a  written  paper  imder  my  own  hand  (as  the  press  of  time 
and  my  need  rendered  necessary),  requested  a  free  and  decorous 
dismissal  from  the  Duke  in  question,  and  also,  that  I  set  forth  in 
all  humility  the  canses  which  led  me  (o  that  determination  ;  and  [ 
added  (some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  I  wiis  compelling  me 
to  do  so)  that  if  His  Serene  Highness  did  not  please  to  give  me 
any  other  answer,  I  would  take  his  silence  as  a  consent  to  my 
request  of  dismissaL  I  declare  further  that  the  paper  was  de- 
livered to  the  principal  Minister  of  his  Serene  Highness,  and 
lastly,  that  my  salary  was,  without  any  further  communication  with 
me,  stopped,  and  cancelled  from  the  roll  of  payments.  And  as  this 
is  tb^  truth,  SiJ  it  is  equally  true  that  ray  appointment  as  refonner 
[of  the  University  of  Turin,  and  Couuijellor  of  State  with  six 
Ihundred  crowns  yearly,  was  settled  and  concluded  with  His  Serene 
'  Highness  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  that  I  declined  to  bind  myself, 
and  did  not  bind  myself,  to  ask  any  other  dismissal  from  His 
Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  than  that  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  And,  finally,  it  is  true  that,  as  I  should  not  have 
gone  to  Turin  if  I  had  not  been  engaged  for  that  service  and 
K  invited  thither,  so  1  shoidd  not  have  left,  or  wished  to  leave  this 
H        place,*    had   I   not   known  that   I   received  my   dismissal    in    the 

■  manner   above  related-     Now,  as   to  the  cause  which  may  have 
H        retarded  and  may  still  retard  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement 

■  above  mentioned,  I  have  neither  object^nor  obligation,  nor  need  to 

■ 


It.  it  odd  thAt  he  fihoold  m  write  in  a  paper  d^tod,  as  the  prfiseDl  is,  from  VeBic*. 
fiuppoftp  the  ox  predion  <!aTuo  from  liis  foeluig  thitt  \\^  wa@  luldressing  p«r9«)nB  Jit 
iF^mra. 
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de<;Iare  it.     SuflSce  it  that  it  is  not  retarded  by  any  fault  of  miDi 

or  difficulty  on  my  side,     lu  justification  of  wLich  I  offered  myself^ 

axid  by  these  presents  now  again  offer  myself,  to  present  myself 

^rlieresoever,  wheneoeverj  and  in  whatsoever  manner,  and  under 

^prbatsoever  conditions  and  penalties,  as  may  be  seen  more  clearly 

forth  in  the  instrument  of  agreement   sent   by   me    to  His 

igbues^.     From  all  which,   I  would  have  the  world  to  know, 

«r  bile  these  affairs  of  mine  are  still  in  suspension,  that  T  am  a  man 

of  honour,  imd  am  always  ready  to  maintain  the  same  in  what- 

2ver  manner  may  be  fitting  to  my  condition  and  duty.     And  aa 

do  not  at  all  doubt  that  some  decision  of  Home  kind  not  un- 

'OTthy  of  so  just  and  so  magnanimous  a  prince  will  be  forthcoming; 

>^  let  it  be  what  it  may,  it  will  be  received  by  me  with  composure 

id  contentment ;  since,  by  God's  grace,  and  that  of  the  serene  and 

^:3cmlt€d  power  under  the  most  just  and  happy  dominion  of  which 

I    mm  now  living,  and  whose  subject,  if  not  l>y  biith,  yet  by  origin 

^-vi&d  family,  I  am,^  I  have  a  comfortable  and  an  honoured  existence. 

A^-M^d  may  you,  my  honoin-ed  reader??,  live  in  happiness  and  content 

L€;nt.     Venice,  February  1,  1589.' 

We  must,   I   think,  noveitheless   be   permitted  to  doubt  the 

^nientment  and  happiness  of  the  life  he  led,  as  it  should  seem,  for 

t^  be  next  four  years,  at  Venice,     No  such  decision  of  any  kind,  as 

l*^  hoped  from  the  Duke  of  8avoy,  was  forthcoming.     He  was 

sl^unted  I     He  had  quarrelled  with  his  own  sovereign,  and  evidently 

tilxe  other  would  have  none  of  him.     The  Italians  of  one  city  were 

in.  those  days  to  a  wonderful  degree  foreigners  in  another  nded  by 

^^  different  government ;  nnd  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  (iuarini 

"^^UKlered  among   the  quays  and  '  calle  '  of  Venice,  or  paced  the 

gr?at  piazza  at  the  evening  hour,  a  moody  and  discontented  man  1 

At  last,  after  nearly  four  years  of  this  sad  life,  there  came  an 

irritation  from  the  Duke  of  Mantua  proposing  that  Guarini  should 

come  to  Mantua  together    with  his  son    Alessandro,   to  occupy 

hoDourable  positions   in  that  court.     The  poet,  heartily  sick  of 

*  retirement,'  accepted  at  once,  and  went  to  Mantua.     But  there, 

too^ another  disappointment  awaited  him.     The  'magnanimous* 

iJuke  Alphonso  would  not  tolerate  that  the  man  who  had  so  cava- 

'ierly  left  his  service   should  find  employment  elsewhere.     It  is 

probable  that   this  position  was  obtained  for  him  by  the  influence 

at  his  old  friend  and  fellow-member  of  the  '  Etherials  '  at  Padua, 

Scipione  Gonzaga ;  and  it   would  neem  that  lie  occupied  it  for  a 

while,  and  went  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  to  Innspruck, 

whence  he  wrote  the  wonderful  letters  which  have  been  quoted. 

'  Seeing  tbftt,  as  had  beeti  Eai(I«  hji»  ^  ore  store  were  of  VcTota^  whirb  be  longfE-d  lo 
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The  Cardinars  infltieiiee,  however,  wui^:  nut  strong  cnoagli 
prevtiil  at^aiiist  tlit-  spite  of  a  neighbouiiTig  sovereign.  There  { 
two  letters  extant  froiu  tlie  Duke,  or  his  private  secretary,  to  tb-mal 
same  Coccapani  wliuia  we  saw  so  scandalised  at  GuariDi's  hixrr^^i^d 
and  informal  departure   from  Fcrrara,  and  who  was  residing  ^^ 

Alphonso's  representative  at  Mantua,  in  which  the  ^Minister  is  a^Bn- 


structed  to  represent  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua  that  his  brother 
Ferrara  '  did  not  think  it  well  that  the  former  should  take  any 
the  Giiarini  family  into  his  service,  and  when  they  shotdd  see  e^-^ 
other  lie  wytdd  tell  him  his  reasons.     For  the  present  he  wou 


of 

of 

.eh 

only  sjiy  that  he  wished  the  Duke  to  know  tliat  it  would  be  excn^^^-  , 
fiively  pleasing  to  him  if  tlie  Duke  would  have  nothing  to  say         *"> 
^any  of  tliem/ 

This  was  in  lf>93  ;  and  the  world- weaiy  poet  found  himself 
fifty-six  once  again  cast  adrift  upon  tlie  worhi.  The  extremity 
his  disgust  and  wearine&s  of  all  things  may  he  measiu^ed  by  t 
nature  of  the  next  i^tep  he  took.  He  conceived,  Siiys  his  biograpl*^  ®^ 
Biuotti,  that  *  God  called  him  by  internal  voicei^,  and  hy  promises  ^^ 
a  more  Iranijuil  life,  to  accept  the  tonsure/  His  wife  had  di^^^ 
^ome  little  time  l*efore  ;  and  it  was  therefore  open  to  him  to  do  s^-^'* 
He  went  to  Kome  accordingly  for  the  purpose  of  tlrere  taking  order*"^^* 
But  during  the  .-hort  *]ehiy  which  intervened  between  the  manife 
tat  ion  of  his  purpose  and  the  fidfilment  of  it,  news  reached  hi 
that  his  friend  and  protectress  tlic  Duchess  of  Urhino,  Alphonso 
slater,  had  interceded  for  him  with  the  Duke,  and  tliat  he  %vas  foi 


at 
of 


given  !     It  was  open  to  him  to  return  to  his  former  employment 


] 


And  no  sooner  did  the  news  reach  him  than  he  perceived  that  *  th^^^ 
internal  voices'  were  altogether  a  mistake,     God  had  never  callet:;^^ 
him  at  all,  and  Alphonso  had  !     All  thoughts  of  the  Church  weri^^ 
aliandoned   on   the  instant^  and  he  liastened  to   Ferrara,  arrivin^^    i 
there  on  the  15th  of  ApriU  1595.  ^ 

But  neither  on  this  occasion  was  he  destined  to  find  the  tran- 
quillity which  he  seemed  fated  never  to  attain  !     And  thLs  time  th^ 
break-up  was  a  greater  and  more  final  one  than  the  last,     Duker 
Alphonso  died  in  15!)7:  and  the  Pontifical  Court,  which  had  long' 
had  its  eye  on  tlie  possibility  of  enforcing  certain  pretended  claimt? 
to  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  found  the  means  at  Alphonso 's  death  of 
ousting  his  successor  the  Duke  Cesare,  who  remained  thenceforward        | 
Duke  of  Modena  only,  Viut  no  longer  of  Ferrara. 

Guarini  was  once  more  adrift !  Nor  werctlie  political  changes 
in  Ferrara  the  only  thing  which  rendered  the  place  no  longer  a 
home  for  him.  Other  misfortunes  combined  to  render  a  reridence 
in  the  city  odious  to  him.  His  daughter  Anna  had  married  a 
noble  gentleman  of  Ferrara,  the  Count  Ercole  Trotti,  by  whom  she 
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Wit  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1598,  miirdereil  at  his  villa  of  Zauzalino 
netr  Ferrara*     Some  atiempt  was  raade  to  assert  that  the  husband 
luiid  f>ea^ll  to  sudpect  that   his   wife  was  plutting  agaiost  his  life. 
But  there  seems  to  have  beea  no  foundation  for  any  accusation  of 
the  ifjrt :  and   the   crime   was   prompted   probably  by  jealousy, 
Gtiuinii  always  on  bad  terms  with  his  sods,  and  constantly  involved 
ill  litigation  with  tliem,  as  he  had  been  with  liis  father,  was  exceed- 
ingly attached  to  this  unfortunate  daughter. 
,         But  even  this   terrible  loss  was  not  the  only  bitterness  whicli 
fcesiilted  from  this  crime,     Guarini  composed  a  long  Latin  epitaph, 
ftfi  which  he  strongly  affirms  her  absolute  innocence  of  everything 
Klltat  had  been  laid  to  her  cliarge,  and  speaks  with  reprobation  of 
tlie  husband's  '  crime.     But  scarcely  had  the  stone  bearing  the  in- 
scription been  erectetl  than  the  indignant  father  was  required  by 
tlie  authorities  of  the  city  to  remove  it,     A  declaration,  which  he 
I    published  on  the  subject,   dated  June    15,  1598,  is  still  extant, 
*  On  that  day/  he  writes,  ^  the  Vice-legate  of  Ferrara  spoke  with 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Father,  as  to  the  removing  of  the 
epitaph  written  by  me  on  Anna  my  daughter  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Catherina,     He  said  that  there  were  things  in  it  that  might  prt>- 
voke  other  persons  to  resentment,  and  occasion  much  scandal ;  and 
tliat,  liesides  that,  there  were  in  the  inscription  words  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  which  ought  not  to  be  used  in  sueli  a  place.     I  detended 
xny  cause,  and  transmitted  a  memorial  U\  his  Holioess,  having  good 
^maon  to  know  that   these  olyentious  were  the  mere  malignity  of 
'dkne  who  favour  the  opposite  party,  and  of  those  who  caused  the 
dath  of  my  innocent  child.     But  at  last,  on  the  22nd,  I  caused 
the  epitaph  to  be  removed,  intimating  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  take  up  the  body,  and  inter  it  elsewliere.     On  which  it  is  worthy 
of  nemork,  that  having  made  my  demand  to  that  effect,  I  was  for- 
Itiddeil  to  do  so.*     He  fiu-ther  adds:    'Note!  news  was  brought 
to  me  here  that  my  son  Girolamo,  who  wjvs  evidently  discovered 
le  the  accomplice,  and  principal  atrocious  antlior  of  the  death 
sister  Anna,  received  from  the   Potestu  of  Kovigo  licence 
to  come  into  the  Poliuina  with  twelve  men  armed  with  arque- 

AU  this  is  very  sad  ;  and  whether  these  terrible  suspicions  may 
or  may  not  have  had  any  foundation  other  tlmn  the  envenomed 
temper  generated  by  the  family  litigations,  it  must  equally  have 
kid  the  effect  of  making  the  life  of  Guarini  a  very  miserable  one, 
iod  contributing  to  his  determination  to  abandon  6nally  his  native 
city. 

'  fiarotti  gives  it  at  lungth  ;  but  it  is  hartily  worth  while  to  occupy  space   bj  re- 
.  fadneit^  it  here. 
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Mort*  surprising:  i-^  »t  tb:iU  aiVn*  so  luiuiy  di;i|^iiiits  and  < 
appoiotiDeiits,  he  slioiild  once  again  liave  been  tempted  to  sc 
what  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  find  there,  in  a  court.  I 
letter  written  in  Novemljer,  1.598,  he  informs  the  Duke  Cef 
(Duke  of  Modena,  though  no  Ion  get-  of  Fcrrara)  that  the  Gn 
Duke  of  Florence  had  offered  him  a  position  at  Florence,  And 
Serene  Highness,  more  kindly  and  forgiving  than  the  late  Du 
wrote  bim  an  obliging  and  eongratulatory  letter  in  the  follow: 
mont  h . 

At  Florence  everything  at  hrst  seemed  to  }>e  going  well  w 
bim,  and  he  seemed  to  stand  high  in  favour  with  the  Grand  Dt 
Ferdinand.  But  very  sliortly  ho  quitted  Florence  ia  anger  II 
disgust  on  the  discovery  of  the  secret  marriage  of  his  ihird  »! 
Guarini,  with  a  woman  of  low  condition  at  Pisa,  wuth  at  least  1 
connivance,  as  the  poet  thought,  whether  justly  or  not  thete 
nothing  to  show,  of  the  Grand  Duke.  \ 

After  that  his  old  friend  the  Duchess  of  Urbino  once  agf 
stood  his  friend,  and  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  court  of  Urhi 
then  one  of  the  most  widely  famed  centres  of  cultivation  a 
letters  in  Italy.  And  for  a  wbih*  ever) thing  seemed  at  last  to 
well  with  him  there.  On  the  23rd  of  February,  KJOS,  he  writed 
hi^  sister,  whu  apparently  had  lieen  pressing  bim  to  come  home! 
Ferrara  : — ^  I  should  like  to  come  home,  my  sister.  I  have  gri 
need  and  a  great  dessire  for  home ;  but  I  am  treated  m  well  he 
and  with  so  much  distinction  and  so  mucii  kindness,  that  I  a 
not  come,  I  must  tell  you  that  all  expenses  for  myself  and  '. 
servants  are  supplied,  so  that  I  have  not  to  spend  a  farthing 
anything  in  the  world  that  I  need.  The  orders  are  that  anythi 
I  ask  for  should  he  furnished  to  me.  Besides  all  which,  they  g 
me  three  hundred  crowns  a  year ;  so  that,  what  with  money  s 
expenses,  the  position  is  worth  six  hiuidred  crowns  a  year  to  i 
You  may  judge,  then,  if  I  can  throw  it  up.  May  God  gruiit  j 
every  happiness  I  Your  brother, 

B.  GrAumi; 

But  all  would  not  do.  He  had  been  but  a  very  little  time 
this  little  Umbrian  Athens  among  the  Apennines  before  he  -or 
again  threw  up  his  position  in  anger  ruid  disgust,  liecause  Jie  c 
not  obtain  all  the  marks  of  distinclion  to  which  he  thought  tl 
he  was  entitled.  This  was  in  1€U3.  He  was  now  HXty-sisj  a 
seetns  at  length  to  have  made  no  further  attempt  to  haunt  a  eon 
Once  again  be  was  at  Rome  in  1605,  having  undertaken,  at  t 
request  of  the  citizens  of  Ferrara,  to  carry  their  felicitations  to  t 
new  Pope^  Paul  the  Fifth.     And  with  the  exception  of  tlmt  iIm 
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►riiiiioii  hii  ia^t  yejir^  were  spent  in  tlie  retire lui^ut  *if  his  ances- 
I  e<Lite  of  Guarina. 
The  property  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Lendinara,  od  the 
lit  azid  fertile  low-lyin^  region  between  Rovigo  and  Padna,  and 
J  to  the  commune — parish,  as  we  should  say — of  St,  Bellino. 
lae,  dating  probably  fi-om  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
k  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from  the 
of  the  village,   which    boasts  two  thousand   inhabitants. 
Be  road  between  the  two  is  bordered  with    trees.     The   whole 
district  is  as  flat  as  a  billiard  table,  and  as  prosaical  in  its  well-to- 
do  fertility  as  can  be  imagined.     It  ib  intersected  by  a  variety  of 
ftreams,  natural  and  artifielaL     About  a  couple  of  miles  from  the 
ijoufe  to  the  south  is  the  Caualbianco  ;  and  a  little  farther  to  the 
north  the  Adigetto.     To  the  east  runs  the  Scortico,     St.  Bellino, 
,  finffid  whom  the  village  is  named,  was,  it  seems,  enrolled  among  the 
tnaityrs  by  Pope  Eugenius  the  Third  in  1152.     He  has  a  great 
specialty  for  curing  the  bite  of  mad  dogs.     There  is  a  grand  ceno- 
taph in  his  honour  in  the  village  church,  which  was  raised  by  some 
of  the  Cruai-ini  family.    But  this,  too,  like  all  else,  became  a  subject 
of  trouble  and    litigation  to    our    poet.      A   certain    Baldassare 
Bonifaccio  of  Rovigo  wanted  to  transport  the  saint  to  that  city. 
Ouarini  would  not  hear  of  this ;  litigated  the  matter  before  the 
t  ribunals  of  Venice,  and  prevailed.     So  the  i^aint  still  resides  at 
,  Bellino  to  the  comfort  of  all  those  bitten  by  mad  dogs  in  those 
The  houi^e  and  estate  have  passed  through  several  hands 
9ince  that  time ;  but  a  number  of  old  family  portraits  may  still 
\x  jkeea  on  the  walls,  together  with  the  family   arms,    and   the 
mottis  *  Fortis  est  in    asperis   non  turbari.'     The  armchair   and 
'^^ting  table  of  the  poet  are  also  still  preserved  in  the  house,  and 
»  fig-tree  is  pointed  out  close  by  it,  under  the  shade  of  which  the 
poet,  as  tradition  tells,  wrote  on  that  table  and  in  that  chair  his 

*  Pistor  Fido,'     There  is  an  inscription   on   the  chair  as  follows: 

*  Guarin  sedendo  qui  canto,  ehe  vale  al  paragon  seggio  ^  reale.'' 
It  was  not,  however,  during  this  his  last  residence  here  that 

J4fe' Pastor  Fido '  was  written,  but  long  previously.   It  was  doubt- 
his  habit  to  escape  from  the  cares  of  official  life  in  Ferrara 
^^m  time  to  time  as  he  could ;   and  it  must  have  been-  in  such 
'^ments  that  the  celebrated  pastoral  was  written.^ 

*  *  Gnarini  aitting  hero,  liiiug.  that  whidi   renders  the  sent  the  e<jiial  gf  a  rojal 

*  It  is  very  doubtful  and  rery  difficult  to  deterniiDP  at  what  ]x»nod  of  hi»  life  the 
*^it«tor  Ftdo '  wjia  WTitt<*n.  Gingueiic  {Uhl .  ItaL  Lit.  Part  II.  cli.  3txY»)  hiu  fittfl&dentlv 
*^wn  fhitt  th«-  iitatements  of  the  ItAliiin  biographcrB  on  this  point  are  iii««ciiiiite. 
^>o>lmbly  it  was  plauued  and^  in  pait,  written  ismuy  j^ara  before  it  wua  fiiiiflke<l«  It 
'~  itrH  printed  ia  1590. 
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The  idea  of  a  scholar  aod  a  poet,  full  of  yt'ars  a^id  honoiiru, 
passing  the  quiet  evening  of  liis  life  in  a  tranquil  retirement  in 
his  own  house  on  hia  own  land,  is  a  pleasing  one.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  the  ease  of  the  author  of  the  '  Pastor  Fido  '  it  would  ^ 
a  fallacious  one,  Guarini  would  not  ha\'e  come  to  live  on  In 
estate  if  he  could  have  lived  contentedly  in  any  city.  We  nul 
picture  him  to  ourselves  sitting  under  his  fig-tree,  or  pacing  OT 
evening  under  the  trees  of  the  straight  avenue  Ik-tween  his  house 
and  the  village,  or  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  sluggish  streams 
slowly  finding  their  way  through  tlie  flat  fields  towards  the  Po ; 
but  I  am  afraid  the  picture  must  be  of  one  '  Remote,  unfriended, 
melancholy,  slow,*  with  eyes  bent  earthwards,  and  discontented 
mind :  '  remote,"  because  to  the  Italian  mind  all  places  beyond  the 
easy  reach  of  a  city  are  so  \  '  unfriended^'  because  he  had  quarrelled 
with  everybody  :  '  melancholy,*  because  all  had  gone  amiss  with 
him,  and  his  life  had  been  a  failure  ;  '  slow/  because  no  spring 
hope  in  the  mind  gave  any  elasticity  to  his  step. 

One  other  '  haunt '  of  the  aged  poet  mustj  however,  be  men' 
tioned,  because  it  is  a  very  characteristic  one.  During  this  last 
residence  at  Guarina,  he  hired  an  apartment  at  Ferrara,  selecting 
it  in  a  crowded  part  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  especially  frequented 
by  the  lawyers,  that  he  might  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  when  he 
went  into  the  city  on  the  various  business  connected  with  hig 
interminable  lawsuits.  The  most  crowded  part  of  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  Ferrara !  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  such  part  now. 
But  the  picture  offered  to  the  imagination,  of  the  aged  poet, 
professor,  courtier,  haunting  the  courts,  the  lawyers'  chambers, 
leaving  his,  at  least,  tranquil  retreat  at  St,  Bellino,  to  drag 
weary  feet  througli  the  lanes  of  the  city  in  which  he  had  in 
earlier  days  played  so  different  a  part,  is  a  sad  one.  But  there 
are  people  who  like  contention  so  much  that  such  work  is  a 
lalxmr  of  love  to  them.  And  certainly,  if  the  interence  may  l>e 
drawn  from  the  fact  of  his  never  having  been  free  from  lawsuits 
in  one  quarrel  or  another,  Guarini  must  have  been  one  of  these* 
But  it  is  passing  strange  that  the  same  man  should  have  been  the 
author  of  the  '  Pastor  Fido/ 

They  pursued  him  to  the  end,  these  litigations  ;  or  he  pursui 
them  I    And  at  last  he  died,  not  at  Giiarina,  but  at  Venice,  on  th( 
7th  of  October,  1612,  where,  characteristically  enough,  he  chanced 
to  be  on  the  business  connected  with  some  lawsuit. 

And  now  a  few  words  must  be  said  about  his  great  work,  t 
*  Pastor  Fido/     It  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  range 
literary  history  that  such  a  man  should  have  written  such  a  poem. 
He  was,  one  would  have  said,  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  produce 
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SQeb  a  work.   The  first  ten  years  of  bis  working  life  were  spent  in 

Ibe  labour  uf  a  pedagugue ;    the  rest  of  it  in  the  inexpressibly 

diy,  frivolous,  and  ungenial  routine  of  a  small  Italian  court,  or  in 

vandering  from  one  to  the  other  of  them  in  the  vain  and  always 

diaappointed  search  for  sueh  employment.     We  are  told  that  he 

ina  a  punctilious,  stiff,  unbendino-,  angular  man  ;    upright  and 

booouiable,  hut  unforgiving  and  wont  to  nurse  bis  enmities.     He 

was  aoured,  disappointed,  dif^cnutented  vvitli  everybody  and  every- 

thiug^  involved  in  litigation  lirst  witfi   bin  father,  and  then  with 

hitf  owQ  children,     AinI  1  liis  was  the  man  wlu>  wrot*-  the  *  Padtor 

Fitl^V  ^f  !a1^  poems  comparable  to  it  in  repiitation  the  lightestj  the 

asrtetft^  and  the  most  fantastic  !     The  argument  of  it  is  as  follows  ; 

The  Arcadians,  suffering  in  various  vvay&i  from  the  anger  of 

Ll>iaita,  were  at  last  informed  by  the  oracle  that  the  evils  which 

afflicted  them  would  (.ease  when   a  youtii    and   a  maiden,    both 

d€^oended  from  the  Immortals,  as  it  should  seem  the  creme  df  In 

crim^  of  Arcadian  society  mostly  was,  should  be  joined  together 

to  faithful  love.     Thereupon  Montano,  a  priei*t  of  the  goddess  who 

was  de:)cended  from  Hercules,  arranged  that  Ids  only  son  Silvio  sliould 

lie  betrothed  to  Amaiyllis,  the  only  daughter  of  Tytirus,  who  was 

descended  from  Pan.     The  arrangement  seemed  all  that  could  be 

de&Ired,    only  that  a  difficulty  arose  from  the    fact  that  Silvio, 

«rho«k^  Bole  passion  was  the  chase,  could  not  be  brought  to  care  the 

least  io  the  world  for  Amaryllis.     Meantime   Mirtillo,  the  son,  as 

wa^  fjupposed,  of  the  sheplierd  Carinu^  fell  desperately  in  love  with 

Atnaryllia.     She  was  equally  attached  to  bim,  but  dared  not  in 

the  smallest  degree  confess  lier  love,  because  the   law  of  Arcadia 

would   have  punished  with  death  her  infidelity  to  her   betrothed 

TuW9.      A  certain  Cori.sca,  however,  who  bad  conceived  a  violent  but 

unrequited  passion  for  Mirtillo,  perceiving  or  guessing  the  love  of 

Aoiaryllis  for  him,  hating  her  accordingly,  and  hoping  that,  if 

could  be  got  out  of  the  way,  she  might  win   Mirtillo's  love, 

imes  by  deceit  and  lies  to  induce  Mirtillo  and  Amaryllis  to 

,ler  together  a  cave,  which    they  do  in  perfect  innocence,  and 

lOat   any  thonght   of  harm*      Then   she   contrives  that  they 

be  caught  there,  and  denoimced  by  a  satyr  ;  and  Amarvllis 

coodeomed  to  die.     The  law,  however,  permits  that  her  life  may 

tved  by  any  Arcadian  who  will  voluntarily  die  in  her  stead ;  and 

Mirtillo  determines  to  do,  altbougblie  lirlieveH  that  Amaryllis 

»  iM>thingfor  bim,aud  also  is  led  by  the  false  Corisca  to  believe 

she  had  goneinto  tliecave  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  another 

lover.     The  duty  of  sacrificing  bim  devolves  on  Montano  the  priest ; 

and  he  is  about  to  carry  out  the  law,  when  Carino,  who  has  been 

aeeiriiig  his  reputed  son  Mirtillo,  comes  in,  and  while  atteiitplmg 
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to  make  out  that  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  theretbre  not  capable 
satisfying  tlie  law  hy  his  deaths  brings  unwittingly  to  light  < 
cumstances  that  prove  that  he  is  in  truth  a  son  of  Montano,  i 
therefore  a  descendant  of  the  god  Hercules*  It  thus  appe 
that  a  marriage  between  Mirtillo  and  Amaryllis  will  ezae 
satisfy  the  conditions  demanded  by  theomcle*  There  isan  onA 
plot,  which  consists  in  providing  a  lover  and  a  marriage  for  t 
woman-hater  Silvio,  He  is  loved  in  vain  by  the  nymph  Dorind 
whom  he  unintentionally  wounds  with  an  arrow  while  out  huntifi 
The  pity  he  feels  for  her  wound  softens  his  heart  towards  her,  ai 
all  parties  are  made  happy  by  this  second  marriage- 

Such  is  a  skeleton  of  the  story  of  the  '  Pastor  Fido/  It  will  ^ 
observed  that  there  is  more  approach  to  a  plot  and  to  hunu 
interest  than  in  any  previous  production  of  this  kind,  and  some 
the  situations  are  well  conceived  for  dramatic  effect.  And  n 
cordingly  the  success  which  it  achieved  was  immediate  ai 
immense.  Nor,  much  as  the  taste  of  the  world  has  been  chang 
since  that  day,  has  it  ever  lost  its  place  in  the  estimation  of  ctil' 
vated  Italianj^, 

It  would  he  wholly  iminteresting  to  attempt  any  account 
the  wide-spreading  literary  controversies  to  which  the  puhlicati 
of  the  ^  Pastor  Fido  ^  ga\'e  rise.  The  author  terms  it  a  tragi -corned 
and  this  title  was  violently  attacked.  The  poet  himself,  as  id 
well  be  imagined  from  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  man,  was  not  d< 
to  reply  to  his  critics,  and  did  so  in  two  lengthy  treatises  entitl 
from  the  name  of  a  contemporary  celebrated  actor,  *  Verato  prim 
and  *  Verato  secondo,'  which  are  printed  in  the  four-quarto-vohw 
edition  of  his  works.^  but  which  probably  no  mortal  eye  bag  read  J 
the  last  two  hundred  years ! 

The  question  of  the  rivalry  Wtween  the  *  Aminta  '  of 
the  'Pastor  Fido'  hiis  an  element  of  greater  interest  in  it.  It 
certain  that  the  former  preceded  t!ie  latter,  and  doubtless  in 
gested  it.  It  seems  probable  that  (jingiiene  is  right  in  1 
suggestion,  that  Guarini,  fully  conscious  that  no  hope  was  open 
him  of  rivalling  his  greater  contemporary  and  townsman  in  e| 
poetry,  strove  to  surpass  him  in  pastoral.  It  must  be  ad: 
that  ho  has  at  least  equalled  him.  Yet,  while  it  is  impossil 
deny  that  almost  every  page  of  the  *  Pastor  Fido*  indicates 
much  plagiarism  as  an  open  and  avowi?d  purpose  of  doinj 
same  thiug  better,  if  possible,  than  his  rival  hag  done  it,  the  \t 
diverse  natural  character  of  tin*  two  poets  is  also,  at  ev^ry  paj 
curiously  indicated.  Specially  the  reader  may  be  recommei 
to  compare  the  passages  in  the  two  ixiems  where  Tasso  ttiK 
name  of  Thjrsis,  and  liuarim  \md*^t  \\it^  xvBiTOe  of  Carino  {f 
scene  Jj,  represent  the  euffeimg*  \jol\i  vm^^rn^ux.  i^x* 
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AlphoDSO  II.  The  lineB  of  Guai  ini  are  perhaps  the  mo«t  vigoroys 
in  their  biting  satire.  But  the  gentler  and  nobler  natiire  of  Taseo 
.18  unmistakable. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Italian  critics,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
ao  lenient  to  the  licentiousness  of  most  of  the  authors  of  this  period, 
bUuue  Guarini  for  the  too  great  warmth,  amounting  to  indecency, 
of  his  poem.  The  writer  of  his  life  in  the  French  ^  Biographie 
Umverselle '  refers  to  certain  scenes  as  highly  indecent.  I  can 
only  say  that,  on  examining  the  passages  indicated  carefully,  I 
could  find  no  indecency  at  all.  It  is  probable  that  the  writer 
referred  to  had  never  read  the  pages  in  question.  But  it  is  odd 
that  those  whose  criticit^m  he  is  no  doubt  rejecting  should  have 
said  80,  No  doubt  there  are  passages,  not  those  mentioned  by  the 
writer  in  the  '  Biographic,'  but  for  instance  the  tirst  scene  of  the 
Be«K>0d  act,  when  a  young  man  in  a  female  disguise  is  one  among 
a  party  of  girls,  who  propose  a  prize  for  her  who  can  give  to  one 
'f  them,  the  judge,  the  sweetest  kinsj,  which  prize  he  wins,  which 
ht  be  deemed  somewhat  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hedge  that 
ivides  the  permissible  from  the  un permissible.  But  in  compari- 
n  with  others  of  that  age  Guarioi  is  ptu-e  as  snow! 

It  has  been  said  in  speaking  of  the  sad  story  of  his  daughter 

Ona,  that  she  was  accused  of  having  given  her  husband  cause  for 

jealousy.     It  would  seem  very  clear  that  there  was  no  ground  for 

[j^ay  such  acciLsatioUp     But  it  was  said  that  the  misconduct  on  lier 

^rXs  had  been  due  to  the  corruption  of  her  mind  by  the  reading  of 

her  father's  verses.     The  utter  groundlessness  of  such  an  assertion 

nught  be  shown  in  many  ways.     But  the  savagt;  and  malignant 

cruelty  of  it  points  with  considerable  evidence  to  the  sources  of  the 

cUitent  talk  about  the  comtier  poet's  licentiousness. 

It  is  impossible  to  Und  room  here  for  a  detailed  comparison 
Wtween  these  two  celebrated  pastorals ;  and  it  is  the  less  needed 
magmuch  as  Ginguene  has  done  it  very  ^completely  and  at  great 
leagth  in  tlie  twenty-lifth  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  hm  work. 

Guarini  also  produced  a  comedy,  the  *  Idi-opica,'  which  was 

«cted  with  much  success  at  the  court  of  Mantua,  and  is  printed 

tmong  his  works,  as  well  as  some  prose  pieces  of  small  importance, 

tie  principal  of  which  is  '  11  8ecretario,'  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of 

t  aecretary,  not  printed  among  hie  works,  but  of  which  an  edition 

exl^   iu  pot  quarto   (IHd    pages)  printed  at^  Venice    in   1594. 

Neither  liave  his   letters  been  printed  among  his  works.     They 

erbt^  printed  without  index  or  order  of  any  kind,  in  a  volume  of 

the  same  size  as  the  '  Seeretario,'  printed  at  Venice  abo  in  15^5, 

but  by  a  ditierent  printer. 

The  name^  however,  of  Batista  Guariui  would  \iave  \ou^  ^v\3L<i.«i 
bem  forgotten  had  be  not  written  the  *  Pastor  FidoiJ* 
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l—WINTBE^MOUN  IN  TEE  COUNTRY. 

The  Sabbath  of  all  Nature  I  Stillness  reigns : 
For  snow  has  fallen,  and  all  the  land  is  white* 
The  cottage-roofs  slant  grey  against  the  light, 

And  grey  the  sky,  nor  cloud  nor  blue  obtains. 

The  sun  is  moonlike,  as  a  maiden  feigns 
To  veil  her  beauty,  yet  sends  glances  bright 
That  fill  the  eye,  and  make  the  heart  delight, 

Expectant  of  some  wonder.     Lengthened  trains 

Of  birds  wing  high,  and  straight  the  smoke  ascends. 
All  things  are  fairy-like :  the  trees  empearled 
With  frosty  gem-work,  like  to  trees  in  dream. 

Beneath  the  weight  the  slender  cedar  bends 

And  looks  more  ghost-like  1     'Tis  a  wonder-world, 
Wherein,  indeed,  things  are  not  as  they  seem. 


il^-^winter^mohn  in  town. 

Through  yellow  fog  all  tilings  take  spectral  shapes : 
Lamps  dimly  gleam,  and  through  the  window  pane 
The  light  is  shed  in  short  and  broken  lane; 

And  '  darkness  visible '  pants,  yawns,  and  gapes. 

From  roofs  the  water  drips,  as  from  high  capes, 
Half-freezes  as  it  falls.     Like  cries  of  pain 
Fog-signals  faintly  heard,  and  then  again 

Grave  warning  words  to  him  who  rashly  apes 

The  skater,  nearer.     All  is  muffled  fast 

In  dense  dead  coils  of  vapour,  nothing  clear — 
Tht;  world  disguised  in  mumming  masquerade^ 

O'er  each  a  dull  thick  clinging  veil  is  cast, 
And  no  one  is  what  fain  he  would  appear : 
Nor  any  well-marked  track  on  which  to  tread. 
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in.—'A  LITTLE  OHILD   SHALL  LEAD   THEM: 

I  SAW  to-day  a  sight  that  made  me  sigh ; 
Yet  brought  me  too  a  thrill  of  quiet  joy : 
A  little  child  that  would  with  wiles  decoy 

Her  tipsy  father  past  the  tempting  sty 

Where  men  seek  Life  in  Death.     Intent  her  eye 
To  homeward,  while  her  little  hands  employ 
Themselves  in  his.     Delight  that  will  not  cloy  I 

He  rises,  follows,  as  she  leads  him  by 

The  glittering  doors :  her  thin  black  clothing  speaks 
Of  sister,  brother  gone,  or  mother  lost — 
A  faithful  helpmate  'mid  adversity. 

Most  like  the  last ;  and,  as  the  work-charged  weeks 
Fly  onward,  may  thy  efforts  ne'er  be  crost, 
To  do  all  that  thy  mother  did  by  thee ! 


ir.—O.  P.  CHALMERS,  B.SA.-^IN  MEMOBLAM. 

!*•  writers  early  firiend,  whoso  faronrite  idea  was  that  there  was  nothing  in 
»  that  could  not  be  painted.     Ho  was  killed  in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  20,  1S7S.] 

0  ABTL3T  true,  who  after  struggle  great 
Didst  set  a  mark  upon  thy  country's  taste, 
And  show  that  in  all  Nature  is  no  waste 

Of  beauty :  all  doth  for  the  artist  wait. 

1  would  that  I,  with  thee,  could  contemplate 

The  *  old  femiliar '  scenes  where  oft  we  paced. 
And  youthful  talk  with  Art  and  Poetry  graced. 
Until  the  moon  did  warn  us  it  was  late. 

This  had  we  purposed ;  but  the  fatal  hand 
Fell  on  thee  ;  and  I  mourn  the  genius  lost. 
Who  only  half  his  powers  had  yet  revealed ; 

But  more  I  mourn  the  nature  gracious,  bland. 
The  generous  heart  with  no  small  grudges  crost , 
The  loving  friend  in  friendliest  union  sealed. 
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It  is  a  generally  received   opinion  that  all  stage  wardrobes 
ade  up  of  tawdry  rags,  and  that    the  hindscapes  and    pal? 
that    look    BO    charming    hy    gaslight    are    hut   mere    dauhs       '>y 
day.     But  there  are  wardrobes  ami  wardrobes,  scenery  and  scene rf# 
The  dresses  iLsed  for  some  great  '  get  up  '  at  the  opera  houses^    or 
at  the  principal  London  and  provincial   theatreB,  are  costly  anc? 
magniBcent ;    the    scenery,   although    painted   for   distance    antf 
artificial  light,  is  really  the  product  of  artists  of  talent,  and  there 
is  an  attention  to  reality  in  all  the  adjuncts  that   would    quite 
startle  the  Ix'lievers  in  the  tinnel  and  tawdry  view.     A  millionaire 
might  take  a  lesson  from  the  stage  drawing-rooms  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Court  Theatres,  and  no  cost  is  spared  to  procure  the 
reed  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  is  required  for  the  scene* 
These  minntise  of  reahsm,  however,  are  quite  a  modem  idea,  dating 
no  farther  back  than  the  days  of  Boucicault  and  Fechter.     Splendid 
scenery    and   gorgeous    dresses    for   the  legitimate   dramas   were 
Introduced  by  John  Kemble,  and  developed  to  the  utmost  extent 
by  Mac  ready  and  Kean ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  decade 
to  lavish  the  same  attention  and  expenses  upon  the  petite  drama« 
Half  a  century  ago  the  property  maker  manufactured  the  6tage 
furniture,    the    stage    books,    the    ainde1abra»    curtains,   cloths, 
pictures,  &c.,  out  of  papier-maclie  and  tiusel ;  and  the  drawing- 
room  or  library  of  a  gentleman^  mansion   thus   presented  bore 
as  much  resemblance' to  the  reality  as  sea-side  furnished   lodgings 
do   to   a  ducal  palace.     Before  ihe  Kemhle  time  a  green  baize,  a 
couple  of  chairs  and  a  table,  sufficed  for  all  furnishing   purposes, 
whether  tor  an  inn  or  a  palace. 

In  these  days  of  ^  theatrical  upholstery,^  we  can  scarcely  realise 
the  shabbiness  of  the  stage  of  the  last  century.  There  were  a  few 
handsome  suits  for  the  principal  actors,  but  the  less  important 
ones  were  frequently  dressed  in  costumes  that  had  done  service  for 
fifty  yearsj  until  they  were  worn  threadbare  and  frequently  in  rags. 
Endeavour  to  realise  upon  the  modern  stage  such  a  picture  as  this 
given  by  Tate  Wilkinson, of  his  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  as  'The 
Fine  Gentleman,'  in  *  Lethe,'  '  A  very  short  old  suit  of  dotbea, 
with  a  black  velvet  ground,  and  broad,  gold  flowers  as  dingy  aa  the 
twenty-four  letters  on  a  piece  of  gingerbread ;  it  had  not  seen  the 
light  since  the  first  year  Gar  rick  played  "  lK)thario'*  at  the  theatre* 
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Bedecked  in  that  sable  array  for  the  inuderu  ''  Fine  Gentleman," 
a^nd  to  make  the  appearance  complete,  I  added  an  old  red  snrtout, 
t-Hmmed  with  a  dingy  white  fur,  and  a  deep  skinned  cape  of  the 
^fsune  hue,  borrowed  by  old  Griffard,  I  was  informed,  at  Lincoln's 
Ina  Fields  Theatre,  to  play  '*  King  Lear  "  in,'  When  West  Digges 
a.ppeared  at  the  Haymarket  as  Cardinal  Wokey,  it  was  in  the 
iJeatical  dress  that  Barton  Booth  had  worn  in  Queen  Anne^s  time : 
a  close-fitting  habit  of  gilt  leather  upon  a  black  ground,  black 
s>tockings,  and  black  gauntlets,  Xo  wonder  Foote,  wlio  was  in  tlie 
pit,  ejcclaimed,  upon  the  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  figure, 
*  A  Roman  sweep  on  i^Iay-  day  I '  When  Qurn  played  the  youthful 
fiiflcinating  Chamont,  in  Otway's  '  Orphan,'  he  wore  a  long  grisly 
half-powdered  periwig,  hanging  low  down  each  i>ide  his  breast  and 
down  hiij  back,  a  huge  scarlet  coat  and  waistcoat,  heavily  trimmed 
with  gold,  black  velvet  breeches^  black  silk  neckcloth,  black 
kings,  a  pair  of  square-toed  shoe?,  with  an  old-fashioned  pair 
«tone  buckles,  stiff  high-topped  white  gloves,  with  a  broad  old 
ftcoUoped  lace  hat.  Such  a  costume  upon  a  personage  not  in  his 
^irst  youth,  and  more  than  inclined  to  obesity,  must  have  had  an 
pdd  effect.  But  then,  as  is  well  known,  Garrick  played  '  Macbeth  ' 
^ti  a  scarlet  coat  and  powdered  wig;  John  Kemble  performed 
*  Othello '  in  a  full  suit  of  British  ecarlet  regimentals,  and  even 
^heu  he  had  gone  go  far  as  to  dress  '  Macbeth  '  as  a  liighlander  of 
^  7 45,  wore  in  his  bonnet  a  tremendous  hearse  plume,  until  Scott 
f^Ucked  it  out,  and  placed  an  eagle's  feather  there  in  its  stead. 
He  costumes  of  the  ladies  were  almost  more  absurd.  Whether 
H^y  appeared  as  Romans,  Greeks,  or  females  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
^■7  *^y  dressed  the  same — in  the  huge  hoop,  and  powdered  hair 
^F^^sod  high  upon  the  head,  heavy  l>rocaded  robes  that  required 
^rWo  pages  to  hold  up,  without  whose  assistance  tliey  could  scarcely 
"*^i'e  moved  ;  and  servants  were  dressed  quite  as  magnificently  as 
^-heir  n^istresses. 

In  scenery  there  was  no  attempt  at  *  sets  *, '  a  drop,  and  a  pair  of 

1      '  flats,'  dugty  and  dim  with  age,  were  all  the  scenic  accessories  ;  and 

B  ^Wa  or  three  hoops  of  tallow  candles,  suspended  above  the  stage, 

H  Weits  all  that  represented  tlio  blaze  of  gas  and  lirae-ligbt  to  which 

H  He  are  accustomed.     The  caodlc-snulTer  was  a  theatrical   post  of 

same  responsihility  in  those  days.     Garrick  was  the  first  who  used 

concealed    lights*     The    uncouth    appearance   of  the    stage  was 

rendered  stOl  worse  on  crowded  nights  by  ranges  of  seats  raised  for 

H  spectators  on  each    side.     The  most  ridiculous  mntrtU'mp%  fre- 

'       t^ut^ntly  resulted  from  this  incongruity.     Romeo,  sometimes,  when 

he  bore  out  the  body  of  Juliet    from  the  solitary  tomb  of  the 
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Capulets,  had  to  almost  force  bis  way  through  a  throng  of  beaiix,a3E:aci 
Macl)€th  and  his  lady  plotted  the  murder  of  Duncan  amidst- j 
throng  of  people- 
One  night,  Hamlet,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Grhost,  threw 
his  hat,  as  usual,  preparatory  to  the  address,  when   a  kind-heart -^3*3 
dame,  who  Lad  beard  him  just  before  complain  of  its  being  ^s^^^ 
cold,'  picked  it  up  and  good-natm-edly  clapped  it  upon  his  h&^^^ 
again,    A  similar  incident  once  happened  during  the  performance     <^ 
Pizarro.  Elvira  is  discovered  asleep  upon  a  couch,  gracefully  cover^^^ 
by  a  rich  velvet  cloak  ;  Valverde  enters,  kneels;  and  kisses  her  hanc:^ 
Elvira  awakes,  rises  and  lets  fall  the  covering,  and  is  about    ^^>^ 
indignantly  repulse  her  unwelcome  visitor,  when  a  timid  ferna.  ^  ^ 
voice  sayB :  *  Please,  ma'am,  you've  dropped  jonr  mantle,'  and 
timid  hand  is  trying   to  replace    it    upon    the    tragedy    queei*^ 
shoulders.     Of  another  kind,  but  very  much  wor»e,  was  an  accidet 
that  befell  Mrs.  Siddons  at   Edinburgh,  at  the  hands  of  anoth^ 
person  who  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  real   person    and   th  ^^^ 
counterfeit.     Just  before  going  on  for  the  sleep-walking  scene,  sh^^ 
had  sent  a  boy  for  some  |iorter,  but  the  cue  for  her  entrance  wa^ 
given  before  he  retm^ned.     The  house  was  awed  into  shuddering' 
silence  as,  in  a  terrible  whisper^  she  uttered  the  words  '  Out,  out^ 
damned    spot ! '  and    with     slow    mechanical   action   rubl-H?d   th^ 
guilty   hands ;   when  suddenly  there  emerged  from  the  wings 
email  figure  holding  out  a  pewter  pot,  and  a  shrill  voice  broke  th^ 
awful    silence   with    *  Here's   your    porter,   mum/      Imagine   tl: 
feelings  of  the  stately  Siddons  !     The  story  is  very  funny  to  read 
but  depend  upon  it  the  incident  gave  her  the  most  cruel  anguish. 
It  is  not,  liowever,  W  the  uninitiated  outsiders  alone  we  are 
indebted  for  ludicrous  stage  contretemps ;  the  experts  themselves 
have  frequently  given  rise  to   them.     All    readers    of   Elia    will 
rememlwr  the  name  of  liensley,  one  of  *  the  old  actors  '  upon  whom 
he  discom'ses  so  elof[uently-— a  grave  precise  man,  whose  composure 
no  accident  could  ruffle,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  prove.  One 
night,  as  he  was  making  his  first  entrance  as  Richard  HI.,  at  thc^^ 
Dublin  Theatre,  his  wig  caught  upon  a  nail  in  the  side  scene^^J 
and  was  dragged  off.    Catching  his  hat  by  the  feather,  however,  he 
calmly  replaced  it  as  he  walked  to  the  centre  of  the  stage,  but  left 
his  hjoXr  still  attached  to  the  n:iil.    Quite  unmoved  by  the  occurrence, 
he    commenced  bis  soliloquy  ;    but  so   rich  a  sulyect   could    nol^H 
escape  the  wit  of  an  Irish  audience.     '  Bensley,  darlin','  shouted  m^l 
voice  from  the  gallery,  '  put  on  your  jaisey  1 '     *  Bad  hick  to  your 
politics,  will  you  suffer  a  -whiif  to  be  hung  ?  '  shout-ed  another.    But 
the  tragedian,  deaf  to  all  clamour,  never  faltered,  never  betrayed 
the  least  annoyance,  spoke  the  speech  to  the  end,  stalked  to  the 
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wing,  detached  the  wig  from  the  nail,  and  made  his  exit  with  it 

in  his  hand. 

Novices  under  the  influence  of  stage  fright  will  say  and  do  the 
most  extraordinary  things.  Some  years  ago,  I  witnessed  a  laugh- 
able incident  during  the  performance  of  '  Hamlet '  at  a  theatre  in 
the  North.  Although  a  very  small  part,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
only  one  speech,  the  *  Second  Actor '  is  a  very  difficult  one,  the 
lang[uage  being  peculiarly  cramped.  In  the  play  scene  he  assassi- 
nates the  player  king  by  pouring  poison  into  his  ear.  The  speech 
preceding  the  action  is  as  follows : 

Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time  agreeing ; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing ; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected, 
With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected. 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

Upon  which  follows  the  stage  direction — *  Pours  poison  into  his 

In  a  play  of  so  many  characters  as  Hamlet,  such  a  part,  in  a 
second-class  theatre,  can  be  given  only  to  a  very  inferior  performer. 
Tbe  one  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  on  the  present  occasion  was  a 
'Novice.  Muffled  in  a  black  coat  and  a  black  slouched  hat,  and 
'^ith  a  fiEU5e  half  hidden  by  burnt  cork,  he  looked  a  most  villanous 
"^^Uain,  as  he  stole  on  and  gazed  about  in  the  most  approved  melo- 
^^Umatic   fashion.      Then  he   began,  in  a   strong  north  country 

^^^gue, — 

Thoughts  black,  hands  apt, — 

^feen  his  memory  failed  him,  and  he  stuck  fast.  The  prompter 
'Whispered  *  drugs  fit ; '  but  stage  fright  had  seized  him,  and  he 
^ould  not  take  the  word.  He  tried  back,  but  stuck  again  at  the 
place.  Half-a-dozen  people  were  all  prompting  him  at  the 
time  now,  but  all  in  vain.  At  length  one  more  practical 
tJian  the  rest  whispered  angrily,  *  Pour  the  poison  in  his  ear  and 
^t  off.'  The  suggestion  restored  a  glimmering  of  reason  to  the 
trembling  perspiring  wretch.  He  could  not  remember  the  words 
^f  Shakespeare,  so  he  improvised  a  line.  Advancing  to  the  sleeping 
Cgore,  he  raised  the  vial  in  his  hand,  and  in  a  terribly  tragic  tone 
i^houted,  *  Into  his  ear-hole  this  I'll  power  I ' 

Some  extraordinary  and  agonising  mistakes,  for  tragedians, 
liave  been  made  in  what  are  called  the  flying  messages  in  ^  Richard 
III.'  and  '  Macbeth,'  by  novices  in  their  nervousness  mixing  up 
their  own  parts  with  the  context ;  as  when  Catesby  rushed  on  and 
cried,  '  My  lord,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  taken.'  There  he 
■hoald  have  stopped  while  Sichard  replied,  ^  Off  with\i\^\i<^dL\  «k^ 
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miicli  for  Buckingham  I '     But  in  bis  flurry  the  sbakiDg  meseengq 
added,  '  and  theyVe  cut  off  his  liead ! '     With  a  furiom  look 
having  been  robbed  of  one  of  his  finest  *  points/  the  tragedia 
roared  out,  "  Then,  damn  you,  go  and  stick  it  on  iigain  ! '     Anothe 
story  is  tohi  of  an  actor  playing  one  of  the  officers  in  the  fifth 
of  *  Macbeth.'     '  My  lord,'  he  has  to  say,  '  there  are  ten  thousand 

'     '  Geese,  villain,'  interrupts  Macbeth  •     *  Ye — es,  my  lord  ! ' 

answered  the  messenger,  losing  his  memory  in  his  terror- 

But  a  far  more  dreadful  anecdote  is  related  of  the  same  plaj 
A  htar  was  playing  I  be  guilty  Thane  in  a  very  gmuli  company,  when 
each  member  had  to  sustain  three  or  foiu'  iliflferent  characters. 
During  the  performance  the  man  appointed  to  play  the  first  murderer 
was  taken  ill.  There  was  not  another  to  be  spared,  and  the  only 
resoiurce  left  was  to  send  on  a  supernumerary,  supposed  to  be  in- 
telligentj  to  stand  for  the  character,  '  Keep  close  to  the  wiDg„' 
said  the  prompter ;  '  I'll  read  you  the  words,  and  yon  can  repea 
them  after  me/  The  scene  was  the  banquet ;  the  super 
pushed  on,  and  Macbeth,  striding  down  the  t^tage,  seized  his 
anil  said  in  a  stage  whisper,  '  There's  blood  upon  thy  face,'  ' 
Banquo's,  then,'  was  the  prompt,  Lo^t  and  In-wildered — haWol 
never  spoken  in  his  life  Imfore  upon  the  stage — by  the  tragedian's^ 
intense  yet  natural  tones,  the  fellow,  imitating  them  in  the  most 
confidential  manner,  answered,  '  Is  there,  hy  Ood  ?  '  put  his  hai^LJ 
up  to  his  forehead,  and,  finding  it  stainefl  with  rose  pink,  adde^|H 
'  Then  the  property  man's  served  me  a  trick  I ' 

Once  upon  a  time   I  was  present  at  the  i^erformance  of  tt^^ 
t-eleltrated  dog  piece,  '  The  Forest  of  Bondy,*  in  a  small  coontl^H 
theatre.     The  plot  turns  upon  a  well-known  story,  the  discovery     ' 
of  a  murder  through  tlie  sagacity  of  tlie  victim's  dog.     The  play- 
bill descanted  most  eloquently  upon  the  wonderful  genius  of  the 
*  highly  trained '  animal,  and  was  sufficient  to  raise  expectation  on 
tip-toe.     Yet  it  had  evidently  failed  to  impress  the  public  of  t 
town,  their  experiences  proliably  having  rendered  them  sceptic 
of  such   pufferies,  for  the  house  was  miserably  bad.     The  fi 
entrance  of  Hhe  celebrated  dog  C\esar,'  however,  in  attendaiK 
upon  his  master,  was  greeted  \with  loud  applause.     He  was  a  fine 
young  black  Newfoundland,  whose  features  were  more  descriptive 
of  good  nature  tlian  genius.     He  siit  on  his  haunches  and  laughed 
at  the  audience,  and  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  sound  of  a  boy 
munching  a  biscuit  in  the  pit.    I  could  perceive  he  was  a  novice,  and 
that  he  would  forget  all  he  had  been  taught  when  he  came  to  the 
tast.     While  Aubrey,  the  hero,  ia  passing  through  a  forest  atm'ght 
he  is  attacked  by  tw*>  ruffians,  and  after  a  desperate  combat 
kille^l ;  the  dog  is  supposed  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way.     But 
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the  very  midi^t  of  the  fight,  CsBsar,  whom^  barking  had  been  dis- 
tiocUy  heard  all  the  time,  rushed  on  the  stage.    Far  from  evincing 
any  ferocity  towards  bis  master's  foes,  he  danced  about  with  a 
jojous  bark,  evidently  considering  it  famous  fun.     Aubrey  was 
furious,  and  kicked  out   savagely  at  his  faithful  ^  dawg,'  thereby 
laying  himself  open  to  the  swords  of  his  adversaries,  who,  however, 
in  coneiderarion  that  the  combat  had  not  been  long  enough,  gene- 
rously refused  the   advantages.      'Get  ofiF,  you  beList!'  growled 
Aubrey,  who  evidently  desired  to  fight  it  out  without  canine 
interference.     At  length,  when  the  faltering  applause  from  the 
gallery  began  to  show  that  the  gods  had  had  enough  of  it,  the  assas- 
sins buried  their  swords  beneath  the  victim's  arms,  and  he  expired 
in  great  agony ;  Casar  lofiking  rm  from  the  respectful  distance  to 
which  his  master^s  kick  had  sent  liim,  with  the  unconcern  of  a 
person  who  had  seen  it  all  done  at  rehearsal  and  knew  it  was  all 
sham,  but  with  a  decided  interest  of  eye  and  ear  in  the  direction 
of  the  biscuit-minichcr.     In  the  next  act  he  was  to  leap  over  a 
stile  and  ring  the  bell  at  a  farm  house,  and,  ha\ing  awakened  the 
iuhabitants,  seize  a  hmtem  wliich  is  brought  out,  and  lead  them 
Ui  the  spot  where  the  vdllains   have  buried  his  master.     After  a 
little  prompting  Ciesar  leaped  the  stile  and  went  up  to  the  bell, 
iXMiod  the  handle  of  which  was  twisted  some  red  cloth  to  imitate 
meat :  but  there  never  was  a  more  matter-of-fact  dog  than  this  ; 
he  evidently  hated  all  shams,  even  artistic  ones ;  and  after  a  sniff 
*t  the  red  rag  he  walked  off  disgusted,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
&o  on  again ;  so  the  people  had  to  ruah  out  without  being  sum- 
'i^ODed,  carry  their  own  lantern,  and  find  their  way  by  a  sort  of 
*^^^ijie  instinct,  or  scent,  to  the  scene  of  i\m  murder.     But  Cesar's 
'^^liDquencies  culminated  in  the  last  scene,  where,  aft^r  the  chief 
^"Xllain,  in  a  kind  of  lynch  law  trial,  has  stoutly  asserted  his  inuo- 
'^^nce,   the  s^igacious  '  dawg '  suddenly  bounds  upon   the  stage, 
^l^rings  at    his  throat,  and  puts  an  end  to  his  infamous  career* 
^cing  held  by  the  collar,  and  incited  on,  in  the  side  scene,  Caesar's 
^eep  bark  sounded  terribly  ferocious,  and  seemed  to  foreshadow  a 
oloody  catastrophe  ;  but  his  bark  proved  worse  than  his  bite,  for 
"^hen   released   he  trotted  on   with  a  most  affable  expression  of 
^untenance,  his  thoughts  still  evidently  bent  upon  biscuits ;  in 
Vain  did  the  villain  shiiw  him  the  red  pad  upon  his  throat  and 
invite  him  to  seize  it.    Caesar  had  been  deceived  once,  and  scorned 
ta  countenance  an  imposition.     Furious  with  passion,  the  villain 
idfihed  at  him,  drew  him  up  on  liis  hind  legs,  clasped  him  in  his 
inns,  then  tell  upon  the  st;ige  and  writhed  in  frightful  agonies, 
shrieking,  *  Mussy,  mussy,  take  off  the  dawg ! '  and  the  curtain 
fell  amidst  the  howls  and  hisses  of  the  audience. 
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Another  laughable  dog  story,  although  of  a  different  kiod,  was 
O0ce  related  to  me  by  a  now  London  actor.     In  a  certain  theatre 
in  one  of  the  great  northern  citiea  business  had  been  so  bad  for 
some  time  that  salaries  were  very  irregularly  paid.     It  is  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  actor  that  he  is  never  go  jolly,  bo  full  of  fun,  and  alto- 
gether 80  vivacious,  as  when  he  is  impecunious.     In  prosperity  h^ 
is  dull  and  melancholy ;  the  yellow  dross  seems  to  weigh  down  M^ 
spirit,  to  stultify  it ;  empty  his  pockets,  and  it  etherialises  him,    At> 
the  theatre  in  question  the  actors  amused  them^lves  if  theyfaileA 
t;o  amuse  the  audience.    Attached  tcj  this  bouse  was  a  mongrel  cur^ 
whom  some  of  them  had  taught  tricks  to  while  away  the  tediuni- 
of  long  waits.     '  Jack  * — such  was  bis  name — was  well  known  alL 
round  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  most  of  the  haJjitues  of  ih^ 
house.      Among  bis   other   accomplishments  he   could  simulate 
death  at  command,  and  could  only  be  recalled  to  life  by  a  certaint 
piece  of  information  to  be  presently  mentioned.     One  night  the^ 
manager  was  performing  *  The  Stranger '  to  alx>ut  half-a-dozen- 
people*     Francis  was  st^mding  at  the  wing  waiting  for  hiy  cue^ 
when  his  eye  fell  upon  Jack,  who  was  standing  just  off  the  stage 
on  the  opposite  side ;  an  impish  thought  struck  him — -he  whistled 
— -Jack  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  Francis  slapped  his  leg  and  called 
him.     Obedient  to  the  sunamons  Jack  trotted  betbre  the  audience, 
but  as  he  reached  the  centre  of  the  stiige  the  word  Mead  !*  struck 
upon  bis  ear.     Tlie  next  moment  he  was  stretched  motionless  with 
bis  two  bind  legs  sticking  up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
The  scene  was  the  one  in  which  the   Stranger  relates  to  Baron 
St^infort  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and  be  had  come  to  the  line, 
•  My  heart  is  like  a  close-shut  sepulchre,'  when  a  burst  of  laughter 
from  the  front  dr*'w  bis  attention  to  Jack.     He  saw  the  trick  that 
had  been  played  in  an  instant*     '  Get  oflV  you  brute  I '  he  growled, 
giving  tlie  animal  a  kick.     But  Jack  was  too  highly  trained  to 
heed   such   au   admonition,  having  learned   beforehand   that  the 
kicking  was  not  so  1  fad  as  the  flogging  he  woidd  get  for  not  per- 
forming bis  part  correctly.     '  Doan^t  tha'  kick  poor  Jack,*  called 
out  a   rrnigh  voice,  '  give   un   the  word.'     *  Ay,  ay,  give  un  the 
word,'   echoed   balf-a-dozon    voices.      The   manager   knew   better 
H     than  to  disregard  the  advice  of  his  patrons,  and  ground  out  between 
I      his  teeth,  *  Here's  a  policeman  coming,*     At  that  *  open  Sesame ' 

■  Jack  was  up  and  oil*  like  a  shot.     It  must  have  lieen  one  of  the 

■  finest  bits  of  burlesque  to  have  seen  that  black-ringlet-wigged, 
K  sallow,  dyspeptic,  tragic-looking  individujd,  repeating  the  clown's 
H      formula  over  a  mangy  cur. 

■  The  failure  or  forgetfidoess  of  stage  properties  is  frequently 
H      a   source    of  ludicrous   incidents.      People   are   often    killed   by 
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pistols  that  will  not  fire,  or  stabbed  with  the  Ijut  ends.  In  son 
jptsj  an  actor  has  to  seize  a  dagger  from  a  tahle  and  stalj  liis  rivi 
Ooe  night  the  dagfger  wm  forgotten  and  no  substitute  was  thel 
^^cc^pt  a  candle^  which  the  excited  actor  wrenched  from  the  cand] 
tf^ick,  and  madly  plunged  at  his  opponent's  breast ;  but  it  effect 
i  t-=5  purpose^  for  the  victim  expired  in  strong  couvulsions.  It  < 
^t- range  how  seldom  the  audience  perceive  such  contretempSi 
xEotiee  the  extraordinary  and  ludicrous  slips  of  the  tongue  that  a 
9C>  frequent  upon  the  stage. 

A  playbill  is  not  always  the  moat  truth-telling  pul>lication 
^lie  world.    Managers,  driven  to  their  wits*  ends  to  draw  a  sluggi 
pu^blic,  often  announce  entertainmenta  which  they  have  no  mea 
^€  producing  properly,  or  even  at  all,  and  have  to  exercise 
^cjual  amoimt  of  ingenuity  to  find  substitute^j  or  satisfy  a  delud 
a^udience.     Ijooking  through  some    manuscript   letters   of   R, 
Peake's  the  other  day,  I  came  across  a  capital  story  of  Bnnn.  \Yh 
lie  was  manager  of  the  Binuingham  Theatre,  Power,  the  celebrat 
Irhh  comedian,  made  a   starring  engagement   with   him*     It   fi 
about  the  time  that  the  dramatic  version  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  *  Fra 
fcenfltein  ' — done,  I  believe,  by  Peake  himself— was  making  a  gri 
semation,  and  Power  announced  it  fur  hit^  benefit,  playing  *  i 
Itfcnster '  himself.    The  manager,  however,  refused  to  spend  a  pen 
upon  the  production.    '  You  must  do  with  what  you  can  find  in  i 
tbeatrc,'  he  said.     There  was  only  one  difficulty.    In  the  last  8C< 
I^oakenstein  ia  buried  beneath  an  avalanche,  and  among  the  uti 
scenery  of  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Birmingham,  there  was  nothing 
s^mbhngan  avalanche  to  be  fcmnd,  and  the  avalanche  was  the  i 
prodigious  line  in  the  playbill.     Power  was  continually  urging  t 
^fficulty,  butBunn  always  eluded  it  with,  *  Oh,  we  shall  find  sob 
thing  or  other."     At  length  it  came  to  the  day  of  performance,  s 
the  problem  had  not  yet  been  solved* 

*  Well,  we  shall  have  to  change  the  piece,'  said  Power,  | 

*  Pooh,  pooh  !  nonsense ! '  answered  the  manager.  | 

*  There  is  no  avalanche,  and  it  is  impossible    to  be  finial 
^thout/  ^ 

'  Can' t  you  cut  it  out  ? '  ^[| 

*  Impossible/ 

Tile  manager  fell  into  a  brown  study  for  a  few  moments.  Tl 
fftiddenly  brightening  up,  he  said,  *  I  have  it ;  but  they  must  let 
green  ciurtain  down  instantly  on  the  extraortlinary  effect.  Ha 
i^g  up  in  the  flies  is  the  large  elephant  made  for  **  Blue  Beard 
**ell  have  it  whitewashed/ 

'  What  ? '  exclaimed  Power, 

'We'll  have  it  whitewashed,'  continued  the  manager  coo! 
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*'  what  is  an  avalanche  but  a  vast  mass  of  white  ?  When  Fmo- 
kenatein  is  to  be  annihilated,  the  carpentei-s  shall  shove  the 
whitened  elephant  over  the  flies — destroy  you  both  in  a  moment— 
and  down  comes  the  curtain,' 

Afs  there  was  no  other  alternative,  Power  e'en  submitted.  The 
whitened  elephant  was  *  shoved  *  over  at  the  right  moment,  the 
effect  was  appalling  from  the  front,  and  the  curtain  descended 
amidst  loud  applause*  H 

Not  quite  so  successful  was  a  hoax  perpetrated  by  ELListoflP 
diu-ing  kii<  mauagemnit  of  the  Birmingliaru  Theatre,  many  years 
previously.  Then,  also,  business  bad  been  ver)'  bad,  and  he  was  in 
great  difScidties,  Let  us  give  the  managers  their  due.  They  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  nf^ort  to  swindles  except  under  strong  pressure;  then 
they  soothe  their  consciences  with  tlie  reflection  that  as  an  obtuse 
and  ungrateful  public  will  not  support  their  legitimate  efforts,  it 
deserves  to  be  swindled.  And  a  very  good  reflection  it  is — &om  a 
managerial  point  of  view.  No  man  was  more  fertile  in  expedients 
than  Robert  'NVilUam  Elliston  ;  so  after  a  long  continuance  of  empty 
benches,  the  walls  and  lioardingK  of  the  town  were  one  moming 
covered  with  glaring  posters  anuouoeing  that  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  a  Bohemian 
of  extraordinary  strength  and  stature,  who  would  perform  some 
astonishing  evolutions  with  a  stone  of  upwards  of  a  ion  weight, 
which  be  would  toss  about  as  easily  as  another  w^ould  a  tennis-balL 
What  all  the  famous  names  of  the  British  drama  and  all  the 
talents  of  its  exponents  had  failed  to  accomplish,  was  brought 
alK>ut  by  a  stone,  and  on  the  evening  aiinoimced  for  its  appearance 
the  house  was  crammed  to  the  ceiling.  The  exhibition  was  to  take 
place  between  the  play  and  the  farce,  and  scarcely  bad  the 
intellectual  audience  patience  to  listen  to  the  piece,  so  eager 
were  they  for  the  noble  entertainment  that  was  to  follow.  At 
length,  much  to  their  relief,  the  curtain  fell.  The  usual  interval 
elapsed,  the  house  became  impatient^  impatience  soon  merged  into 
furious  clamour.  At  length,  with  a  pale,  distraught  countenance, 
Elliston  rushed  before  the  curtain.  In  a  moment  there  was 
breathless  silence. 

*The  Bohemian  has  deceived  me  1 '  were  bis  first  words,  *  Tha 
I  coidd  have  pardoned  j  but  he  has  deceived  you.  my  friends,  you  ; ' 
and  his  voice  trembled,  and  be  bid  his  face  behind  his  handkerchief 
and  seemed  to  sob. 

Then,  bursting  forth  again,  he^ent  on :    'I  repeat,  he  has 
deceived  me  ;  he  is  not  here.*  fl 

A  yell  of  disappointment  burst  from  the  house. 

*The  man,"  continued  Elliston,  raising  his  voice,  *  of  whate 
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ame  or  nation 
oifence  wliich — 


he 


may  be,  who  breaks  his  word,  commits  tin 
The  rest  of  this  Joseph  Surface  sentiment  was 
^^Towned  in  furious  clamour,  and  for  some  minutes  he  could  not 
-Ksaake  himself  heard,  imtil  he  drew  some  letters  from  his  pocket, 
£ft.nd  held  them  up. 

t*  Here  is  the  €orrespondence,'  he  said.  '  Does  any  gentleman 
laere  understand  German?  If  so,  will  he  oblige  me  by  stepping 
forward?' 

The  Birmingham  public  were  not  strong  in  languages  in  those 
«dayd,  it  would  seem,  for  no  gentleman  stepped  forward. 

*  Am  I,  then^  left  alone  V  he  exclaimed  in  tragic  accents.  '  Well, 
H  will  translate  them  for  you.' 

Here  there  was  auotlier  uproar,  out  of  which  came  two  or  three 
^^-oices, '  No,  no/  Like  Buckingham,  he  chose  to  construe  the  two 
^ir  three  into  *  a  general  acclaim/ 

*  Your  commands  shall  be  olieyed,'  he  said  bowing,  and 
pocketing  the  correspondence.  *  I  will  not  read  them.  But,  my 
<iear  patrons,  your  kindness  merits  some  satisfaetion  at  n\y  hands; 
your  consideration  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  You  j^hall  nut  say 
you  have  paid  your  money  for  nothing.  Thank  heaven^  I  can  satisfy 
you  of  my  own  integrity,  and  present  you  with  a  portion  of  the 
entertainment  you  have  paid  to  see.  The  Bohemian,  the  villain, 
is  not  here.  But  the  Hione  is,  and  you  shall  sbe  it/  He  winked 
at  the  orchestra,  which  stmck  up  a  lively  strain,  and  up  went  the 
curtain^  disclosing  a  huge  piece  of  sand  rock,  upon  which  was  stuck 
a  label,  bearing  the  legend  in  largr  letters,  '  Tins*  is  the  stone.' 

It  need  scarcely  lie  added  that  the  Bohemian  existed  only  in 
the  manager's  brain.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  audience 
which  could  be  only  brought  together  by  such  an  exhibition  did 
not  deserve  to  be  swindled. 

An  equally  good  story  is  told  of  his  management  at  Worcester. 
For  his  benefit  he  had  announced  a  gmiid  display  of  fireworks  I 
No  greater  proof  of  the  gidlil>ility  of  the  British  public  could  be 
adduced  than  their  swallowing  such  an  announcement.  The  theatre 
was  so  small  that  such  an  exhibition  was  practically  impossible* 
A  little  before  the  night  Elliston  called  upon  the  landlord  of  the 
property,  and  in  the  course  of  convei-sation  hinted  at  the  danger  of 
such  a  display,  a^  though  th*^  idea  had  just  struck  him ;  the  land- 
lord took  alai-m,  and,  as  Elliston  had  anticipated,  forbade  it, 
Nevertheles.s  the  anuoun cements  remained  on  the  walls,  and  on 
the  night  the  theatre  was  crowded.  The  performance  proceeded 
without  any  notice  being  taken  by  the  management  of  the  fire- 
works, until  murmiu^?  swelled  into  clamour  and  loud  rries.  Then, 
with  his  usual  kingly  aii-,  Elliston  came  fovwatd  v\ud  Vvo^^.    ^^ei 
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had  made,  he  said^  the  most  elaborate  preparation  for  a  niagniiicent 
pyrotechnic  display ;  he  had  left  nothing  midone,  but  at  the  last 
moment  came  the  terrible  reflection,  would  it  not  be  dangerous  ? 
Would  there  not  be  collected  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre  a 
number  of  lovely  young  tender  girls,  of  respectable  matrons,  to  do 
him  honour  ?  What  if  the  house  should  catch  fire — the  panic,  the 
struggle  for  life — ah,  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  1  Then,  too,  he 
thought  of  the  property  of  that  worthiest  of  men,  the  landlord — he 
rushed  to  consult  him — and  he  now  called  upon  him — there  he  was, 
seated  in  the  stage  box — to  publicly  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  distinguislied  audience  he  saw  before  him,  that  he  had  for- 
bidden the  performance  from  considerations  of  safety.  The  land- 
lord, a  very  nervous  man,  shrank  to  the  back  of  his  box,  scared  by 
every  eye  in  the  house  being  fixed  upon  him ;  but  the  audience, 
thankful  for  tlie  terrible  danger  they  had  escaped,  burst  into 
thunders  of  applause. 

The  stories  are  endless  of  the  shifts  and  swindles  to  which 
country  managers,  at  their  wits'  end,  have  had  to  resort  to  attract 
a  sluggish  public.  How  great  singers  have  been  advertised  that 
never  heard  of  such  an  engagement,  and  even  forged  telegrams 
read  to  an  expectant  audience,  to  account  for  their  non-appear- 
ance. How  prizes  have  been  distributed  on  benefit  nights — to 
people  who  gave  them  back  again.  How  audiences,  the  victims 
of  some  false  announcement,  have  been  left  waiting  patiently  for 
the  performance  to  commence,  while  the  manager  was  on  his  way 
to  another  town  with  their  money  in  his  pocket.  But  there  is 
a  great  sameness  about  such  stories,  and  one  or  two  are  a  specimen 
of  all. 

H.   BARTON   6AKEB. 
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Book  V.— CeiiTBE  IX. 

SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS  DRAW   THIS   WAHDERBRS  TOQETHER. 

-^ATixG  seeo  Eiistacia's   sio^iml   from   the   hill   at   eii^ht  o'clock, 

**  i^ldeve  immediately  prepared  to  assist  her  in  her  flight.     He 

^*^s  somewhat  perturhed,  and  his  maDner  of  informing  Tbomasin 

'^^t  he  was  going  on  a  journey  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  rouse  her 

^'J^picions.     When    she   had   gone    to  bed   he  collected  the  few 

^*^icleg  he  would  require,  and  went  upstairs  to  the  money-chest. 

f-^stacia,  he  knew,  could  go  nowhere  without  money,  and^  suspect- 

**^g  that  the  secrecy  of  her  departure  would    prevent  her  being 

'^^'11-providcd,  he  Jeter  mined  to  hand  o%'er  to  her  as  much  as   he 

^^'^^lild  spare.     This  was  a  tolerably  bountiful  sum  in  notes,  which 

f^^*^  been  advanced  to  him  on  the  property  he  was  so  soon  to  have 

**^    possession,  to  defray  expenses  incidental  to  the  removal. 

He  then   went   to  tlie  stable  and  coach-house  to  personally 

•^cm^jure  himself  that  the  horse,  gig,  and   harness  were   in   a   fit 

^"^^^dition  for  a  long  drive.     Nearly  half-an-hour  was  spent  thus, 

^;^>^d   on    returning  to   the   house  Wilde ve   had   no   thought   of 

laomasin  being  anywhere  but  in  bed.     He  had  told  the  stable- 

**-^  not  to  stay  up,  giving  the  lioy  to  rmderstaud  that  his  departure 

^"^DtUd  be  at  three  or  four  in   the  morning ;  for  this,  though  an 

eeptional  hour,  was  less  strange  than  midnight,  the  time  actually 

eed  on,     W*ildeve  had  thought  of  telling  the  whole  story  Uj  his 

^^ife;  but  he  feared  its  effect  upon  her,  and  resolved  not  to  explain 

^^31  forced  t-o  do  so  on  his  return,  when  all  would  he  over  ;  and  the 

^^^;te  themselves,  however  peculiar,  would  testify  that  no  scheme 

*Or  a  combined  elopement  had  lieen  afoot. 

At  last  all  was  quiet,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  hut  to  wait* 
By  no  effort  could  he  ^liake  off  the  oppression  of  spirits  which  he 
tad  experienced  ever  since  hia  last  meeting  with  Eustacia.  There 
Wa«  that  in  his  situation  which  money  could  not  cure.  He  had 
persuaded  himself  that  to  act  honestly  towards  his  gentle  wife,  and 
chivalrously  towards  another  woman,  was  not  only  possible  but 
easy ;  he  had  resolved  to  regidate  his  conduct  by  canons  of  virtue, 
tnd  blind  himself  to  his  sentiments  for  Eustacia  in  lending  her 
assistance;  but,  even  while  he  endeavoured,  the  spell  lUat  A\«i\»sA 
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cast  over  bim  iDteiisificd,  To-night,  tliougli  he  meant  to  adhere 
to  her  insti  ucttojis  to  the  letter,  to  deposit  her  where  she  wished, 
and  to  leave  her  when  she  chose,  his  heart  was  beating  fast  in  the 
anticipated  plcasui'e  of  seeing  her. 

He  would  not  allow  himself  to  dwell  long  upon  this  contradic- 
tion of  his  maxims  by  his  hopes,  and  at  twenty  minutes  to  twelve 
he  again  went  softly  to  the  stable,  harnessed  the  horse,  and  lit  the 
lamps ;  and,  taking  the  horse  by  the  head,  led  him  with  the  covered 
car  out  of  the  yard  to  a  spot  by  the  roadside  some  forty  or  fifty 
paces  below  the  inn. 

Here  Wildeve  waited,  slightly  sheltered  from  the  ddving  rain 
by  a  high  bank  that  had  been  cast  up  at  this  place.  Along  the 
surface  of  the  road,  where,  lit  by  the  lamps,  the  loosened  gravel  and 
small  stones  scudded  and  clicked  together  before  the  wind,  which, 
leaving  them  in  heaps,  plunged  into  tlie  heath,  and  boomed  across 
the  hushes  iuto  darkness.  Only  one  sotiud  rose  above  this  din  of 
weather,  and  that  was  the  roaring  of  a  ten-hatch  weir  a  few  yardis 
farther  on,  where  the  road  approached  the  river  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  heath  in  thia  direction. 

He  lingered  on  in  perfect  stillness,  till  he  began  to  fancy  that 
the  midnight  hour  must  have  struck.  A  very  strong  doubt  had 
arisen  in  his  mind  if  Eustacia  would  venture  down  the  hill  in  such 
weather;  yet,  knowing  her  nature,  lie  feared  that  she  might  per- 
sist.    'Poor  thing  I  'tis  like  her  ill-luck,*  he  mm-mured. 

At  length  he  turned  to  the  lamp  and  looked  at  his  watch*  To 
his  surprise,  it  was  nearly  a  quarter  past  midnight.  He  now  wished 
that  he  had  driven  up  the  circuitous  road  to  Mistover,  a  plan  not 
adopted  because  of  the  enormous  length  of  the  route  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  pedestrian's  path  down  the  open  hill-side,  and  thp 
consequent  increase  of  labour  for  the  horse. 

At  this  moment  a  footstep  approached ;  but  the  light  of  the 
lamps  being  in  a  different  direction,  the  comer  was  not  visible. 
The  step  paused,  then  came  on  :igaiu, 

*  Eustacia  ? '  said  Wildevo.  H 

The  person  came  forward,  and  the  light  fell  upon  the  fomr^ 
Clym,  glistening  with  wet,  whom  Wildeve  immediately  recognised; 
but  Wildeve,  who  stood  behind  the  lamp,  was  not  at  onct 
recognised  by  Yeobright. 

He  stopped  as  if  in  doubt  whether  this  waiting  vehicle  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  flight  of  liis  wife  or  not.  The  sight 
of  Yeobright  at  once  banished  Wildeve's  sober  feelings,  who  sa^ 
him  again  as  the  deadly  rival  from  whom  Eustacia  web  to  l>e  kept 
at  all  hazards.  Hence  Wildeve  did  not  speak,  in  the  hope  that 
Clym  would  pass  by  without  particular  inqmry. 


» 


While  tliey  both  liuyg  thus  in  liesitatioii  u.  dull  noiind  became 
audible  above  the  storm  and  wind.     Its  origin  was  unmistakable^ 
it  was  the  fall  of  a  body  into  tbe  stream  adjoining,  apparently  at  a 
point  near  the  weir- 
Both  started.     *  Good  God  I  can  it  be  she? '  said  Clym* 

*  Why  should  it  be  she  ?  *  said  Wildeve,  in  his  alarm  forgetting 
that  he  had  hitherto  screened  himself. 

*  Ah  I—  that's  you,  you  traitor,  is  it  ? '  cried  Yeobright.  '  Why 
fihould  it  be  she  ?  Because  last  week  she  would  have  put  an  end 
to  her  life  if  she  had  been  able.  She  ought  to  have  been  watched  ! 
Take  one  of  the  lamps  and  come  with  me.' 

Yeobriglit  seized  the  one  on  his  side,  and  hastened  on ; 
Wildeve  did  not  wait  to  unfasten  the  other,  but  followed  at  once 
aloDg  the  road  to  the  weir,  a  little  in  the  rear  of  Clym, 

Shad  water  Weir  had  at  its  foot  a  large  circular  pool,  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  into  which  tbe  wat^r  flowed  through  ten  huge 
hatches,  raised  and  lowered  by  a  winch  and  cogs  in  the  ordinary 
ttianner.  The  sides  of  the  pool  were  of  masonry,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  wai-'hing  away  the  bank ;  but  the  force  of  the  stream  in  wint^er 
Was  sometimes  such  as  to  undermine  the  retaining  wall,  and 
precipitate  it  into  the  hole.  Clym  reached  the  hatches,  the  whole 
fnimework  of  which  was  shaken  to  its  foimdationa  by  the  velocity 
0^  the  current.  Nothing  but  the  froth  of  the  waves  could  be 
<^i»cerned  in  the  pool  l)elow.  He  got  upon  the  plank  bridge  over 
*he  race,  and,  holding  to  the  rail  that  the  wind  might  not  blow 
Win  off,  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  There  he  leant  over 
^He  wall  and  lowered  the  lamp,  only  to  behold  the  vortex  formed 
3^  the  curl  of  the  retmiiing  current. 

Wildeve  meanwhile  had  arrived  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
'^ght  from  Yeobriglit's  lamp  shed  a  flecked  and  agitated  radiance 
''<=l'«fi8  the  weir-pool,  revealing  the  tumbling  courses  of  the  cur- 
^tits  from  the  hatches  above.  Across  this  gashed  and  puckered 
WiTor  a  dark  body  was  slowly  borne  by  one  of  the  backward  cur- 
"    t«. 

*  0  my  darling !  *  exclaimed  Wildeve  in  an  agonised  voice ; 
lilid  without  showing  sufficient  presence  of  mind  even  to  throw 
off  his  great-coat,  he  leaped  into  the  IxJiling  hole. 

Yeohright   eouhl  now  also  discern  the  floating  body,  though 

indistinctly ;  but  imagining  from  Wildeve's  plunge  that  there 

life   to    be  saved,  he  was  about  to   leap   after.      Suddenly 

\g  himself  of  a  wiser  plan,  he  placed  tlie  lamp  against  a  post 

toixiake  it  stand  upright,  and  running  round  to  the  lower  part^of  the 

poolf  where  there  was  no  wall,  he  sprang  in  and  boldly  vi^^ 

upwards  towards  tbe  deeper  portmn.    Here  he  waa  inslaiiW^  X^k^^ii 
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off  his  legs,  and  ia  swimming  was  carried  round  into  the  cei^ 
the  basiD,  where  be  perceived  Wildeve  already  struggling. 

While  these  hasty  actions  were  in  progress  here,  Vei^ 
Thomasin  had  been  toiling  thrangh  the  lower  corner  of  the 
in  the  direction  of  the  light.  They  bad  not  been  near  eno^ 
the  river  to  hear  the  plunge,  but  tbey  saw  the  removal  d 
carriage-tamp,  and  watched  its  motion  down  the  road.  As  SQ 
tbey  reached  the  car  and  liorse,  Venn  guessed  that  soraethin| 
was  amiss,  and  hastened  to  follow  in  the  course  of  the  ni 
light.  Venn  walked  faster  than  Thomasin,  and  came  to  thl 
alone. 

The  lamp  placed  against  the  post  by  Clym  still  shone  I 
the  water,  and  the  reddleman  observed  something  floating 
tionless.  Being  encumbered  with  the  infant,  he  instantly  ran 
to  meet  Thomasin, 

'  Take  the  baby,  please,  Mi«.  Wildeve,'  he  said  hastily. 
home  with  her,  c;all  the  stable*lad,  and  make  bim  send  down  j 
any  men  who  may  V>e  living  near.     Somebody  has  fallen  iai 
weir.'  I 

Thomasin  took  the  child  and  ran.  When  she  came  t 
covered  car,  the  horse,  though  fresh  from  the  stable^  was  stas 
perfectly  still,  as  if  conscious  of  misfortune.  She  saw  for  the  firs 
whose  it  was.  She  nearly  fainted,  and  would  have  been  una 
proceed  another  step  but  that  the  necessity  of  preservioi 
little  girl  from  barm  nerved  Iier  to  an  amazing  self-control 
this  agony  of  suspen?ie  she  entered  the  house,  put  the  babj 
place  of  safety,  woke  the  lad  and  the  female  domestic,  and  ra| 
to  give  the  alarm  at  the  nearest  cottage. 

Diggory  having  returned  to  the  brink  of  the  poc»h  *jh^ 
that  the  small  upper  hatches  or  floats  were  withdrawn.  He  | 
one  of  these  lying  upon  the  grass,  and  taking  it  under  one  and 
with  his  lantern  in  bis  hand,  entered  at  the  bottom  of  the  p<| 
Clym  bad  done.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  be  in  deep  water  baj 
himself  across  the  hatch,  and  thus  supported  was  able  to 
afloat  as  long  as  he  chose,  holding  the  lantern  aloft  wiq 
disengaged  hand.  Propelled  by  bis  feet,  he  steered  round 
round  the  pool,  ascending  each  time  by  one  of  the  hack 
and  dej^uending  in  the  middle  of  the  current. 

At  first  he  could  see  nothing.  Then,  amidst  the  glisten! 
the  whirlpools  and  the  white  clots  of  foam,  he  distingnisl 
woman's  bonnet  floating  alone.  His  search  was  now  under  til 
wall,  when  something  came  to  the  surface  almost  close  besidJ 
It  was  not,  as  lie  had  expected,  a  woman,  hut  a  man.  The  rd 
man  put  the  ring  of  the  lantern  between   bis 
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fSungf  man  liy  tlie  eolkr,  and,  holdiDg  on  to  the  hatch  with  his 

remaining  arm,  struck   unt  into  the  strongest  race,  by  which  the- 

inoonsciotis  man,  the  hatch,  and  himself,  were  carried  with   the 

ed  of  an  arrow  down  the  Htream.     As  soon  as   Venn    found 

i  feet  dragging  over  tlie  pebbh's  of  the  ehallower  part  below,  he 

"secured  his  footiDg  and  waded  t towards  the  brink.     There^  where 

I  the  water  stood  at  about  the  height  of  his  waist,  he  flung  away  the 

[liatehf  and  attempted  to  drag  forth  the  man.     This  wxs  a  matter 

of  great  difticulty,  and  to  his  s^urprise  he  found  as  the  reason  that 

the  le^  of  the  unfortunate  stranger  were  tightly  embraced  by  the 

arm]*  of  another  man,  who  had  lutherto  been  entirely  beneath  the 

I  iurface. 

At.  this  moment  hi  si  heart  bounded  to  hear  footsteps  rmining 

[  towards  him,  and  two  men,  roused  by  Thomasin,  appeared  at  the 

brink  above.     They  ran   to  wliere   Venn  was,  and   lielped  him  in 

lifting  out  the  apparently  drowned  persons,  separating  themj  and 

[liiying  them  out  upon  the  grass,     Venn  turned  the  light  upon  their 

The  one  who  had  been  uppermost  was  Yeobright ;  he  who 

completely  submergM  was  Wildeve, 

*Now  we  must  search  the  hole  again,'  said  Venn,     *  A  woman 

is  in  there  somewhere.     Get  a  pole/ 

One  of  the  men  went  to  the  foot-bridge  and  tore  off  the  hand- 
mil.  The  reddleman  and  the  two  others  then  entered  the  water 
together  from  l>elow  as  before,  and  with  their  united  force  probed 
the  pfx>l  forwards  to  where  it  sloped  down  to  its  central  depth. 
Venn  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  person  who  had 
Funk  for  the  last  time  would  be  washed  do^vn  to  this  point,  for 
when  they  had  ejcamined  to  about  half-way  across,  something 
impedc^l  their  thrust, 

*  Pull  it  forward,'  said  Venn,  and  they  niked  it  in  with  the  pole 
till  it  WHS  close  to  their  feet. 

Venn  vanished  imder  I  lie  stream,  and  came  up  with  an  armful 
of  wet  dmpery  enclosing  a  woman's  cold  form,  which  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  desperate  and  unfortunate  Eustacia, 

When  they  reached  the  liank,  there  stood  Thomasin,  in  an  agony 
of  grief)  bending  over  the  two  unconBcious  ones  who  already  lay  there. 
The  hor»e  and  car  were  brought  to  the  nearest  point  in  the  road, 
and  it  was  tlie  work  of  a  few  minutes  only  to  place  the  three  in  the 
vehicle.  Venn  led  on  the  hoi-tie>  supporting  Thumasin  upon  his 
ftnxii,  and  the  two  men  followed,  till  they  reached  the  inn. 

The  woman  who  had  been  shaken  out  of  her  sleep  by  Thomasin 
had  hastily  dressed  herself  and  lighted  a  fire,  tlie  other  servant 
being  left  to  more  on  in  peace  at  the  Imck  of  the  house.  The  in- 
seoflible  forms  of  poor  Eustacia,  Clym,  and  WMeve  ^et%  \)[i«vi 
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brought  in  and  laid  on  the  carpet  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  wli 
such  restorative  processes  as  could  \m  thought  of  were  adopted  at 
once,  the  stableman  being  in  the  mean  time  sent  for  a  doctor.  But 
three  seemed  to  be  not  a  waft  of  life  left  in  either  of  the  unfor- 
tunates, Then  Thomasin,  whose  stupor  of  grief  had  been  thrufet 
oflF  awhile  by  frantic  action,  applied  a  bottle  of  hartshorn  to  Clym'g 
nostrils^  having  tried  it  in  vain  upon  the  other  two.     He  sighecL 

*  Clym's  alive  ! '  she  exclaimed. 
He  soon   breathed  distinctly,  and    again  and  again    did   8l! 

attempt  to  revive  her  husband  by  the  same  means  ;  but  Wilde ve 
gave  no  sign.  There  was  too  much  reason  to  think  that  he  and 
Eustaeia  both  were  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  stimulating  per- 
fumes. Their  exertions  did  not  relax  till  the  doctor  arrived,  when, 
one  by  one,  the  senseless  three  were  taken  upstairs  and  put  into 
warm  beds. 

Venn  soon  felt  himself  relieved  from  further  atteDdance»  and 
went  to  the  door,  scarcely  able  yet  to  realise  the  strange  cata- 
strophe that  had  befallen  the  family  in  which  he  took  so  great  an 
interest.  Thomasin  surely  wonld  be  broken  down  by  the  sudden 
and  overwhelming  nature  of  this  event.  No  firm  and  sensible 
Z^Irs.  Yeobright  lived  now  to  support  the  gtmtle  girl  through  the 
ordeal ;  and  whatever  an  unimpassioned  spectator  might  think  of 
her  loss  of  such  a  husband  as  Wilde  ve,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  for  the  moment  she  was  distractai  and  horrified  by  the  blow. 
As  for  himself,  not  being  privileged  to  go  to  her  and  comfort  befi 
he  saw  no  reason  for  waiting  longer  in  a  liouse  where  be  remained 
only  as  a  stranger. 

He  returned  across  the  heath  to  his  van.  The  fire  was  not  yet 
out,  and  ever}^thing  remained  as  he  had  left  it.  Venn  now  be- 
tliought  himself  of  his  clothes,  which  were  saturated  with  water  to 
the  weight  of  lead.  He  changed  them,  spread  them  before  the 
fire,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  But  it  was  more  than  he  could  do  to 
rest  here  while  excited  by  a  vivid  imagination  of  the  tinrmoil  they 
were  in  at  the  house  he  bad  quitted,  and,  blaming  himself  for 
coming  away,  he  dressed  in  another  suit,  locked  up  the  door,  and 
again  hafitened  across  to  the  inn.  Rain  was  still  Hilling  heavily 
when  he  entered  the  kitchen.  A  bright  fire  was  shining  from  the 
liearth,  and  two  women  were  bustling  about,  one  of  whom  was  ' 
Powden. 

*  Well,  how  is  it  going  on  now  ? '  said  Venn  in  an  anzioiif 
whisper. 

*  Mr.  Yeobright  is  better ;  but  Mrs.  Yeobright  and  Mr.  Wild- 
eve  are  dead  and  cold.  The  doctor  says  they  were  quite  gone 
before  they  were  out  of  the  water.' 
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*Ah!  I  thought  as  much  when  I  hauled  'em  up.  And  Mrs. 
Wildeve?' 

*  She  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected.     The  doctor  had  her  put 
between  blankets,  for  she  was  almost  as  wet  as  they  that  had  been 
in  the  river,  poor  young  thing.     You  don't  seem  very  dry,  reddle- 
man.' 

*  Oh,  'tis  not  much.  I  have  changed  my  things.  This  is  only 
a  little  dampness  I've  got  coming  through  the  rain  again.' 

*  Stand  by  the  fire.  Mis'ess  says  you  be  to  have  whatever  you 
want,  and  she  was  sorry  when  she  was  told  that  you'd  gone  away.' 

"Venn  drew  near  to  the  fireplace,  and  looked  into  the  flames  in 
an  absent  mood.  The  steam  came  Irom  his  leggings  and  ascended 
tbe  chimney  with  the  smoke,  while  he  thought  of  those  who  were 
upstairs.  Two  were  corpses,  one  had  barely  escaped  the  jaws  of 
death,  another  was  sick  and  a  widow.  The  last  occasion  on  which 
he  bad  lingered  by  that  fireplace  was  when  the  raffle  was  in  pro- 
gress ;  when  Wildeve  was  alive  and  well,  Thomasin  active  and 
smiling  in  the  next  room ;  Yeobright  and  Eustacia  just  made  man 
Mwi  wife,  and  Mrs.  Yeobright  living  at  Blooms-End.  It  had 
seemed  at  that  time  that  the  then  position  of  aflFairs  was  good  for 
^^  least  twenty  years  to  come.  Yet  of  all  the  circle  he  himself 
^"^H*  the  only  one  whose  situation  had  not  materially  changed. 

^hiie  he  ruminated,  a  footstep  descended  the  stairs.  It  was 
^1*^  nurse,  who  brought  in  her  hand  a  rolled  mass  of  wet  paper. 
-■^o  woman  was  so  engrossed  with  her  occupation  that  she  hardly 
^^'W-  Venn.  She  took  from  a  cupboard  some  pieces  of  twine,  which 
®^^  strained  across  the  fireplace,  tying  the  end  of  each  piece  to  the 
*^^*^og  previously  pulled  forward  for  the  purpose,  and,  unrolling 
^Ke  wet  papers,  she  began  pinning  them  one  by  one  to  the  strings 
^^  the  manner  of  clothes  on  a  line. 
« What  be  they  ? '  said  Venn. 

*Poor  master's  bank-notes,'  she  answered.  *They  were  found 
^^  his  pocket  when  they  undressed  him.' 

^  Then  he  was  not  coming  back  again  for  some  time?'  said  Venn. 
^  That  we  shall  never  know,'  said  she. 

Venn  was  loth  to  depart,  for  all  on  earth  that  interested  him 
lay  under  this  roof.  As  nobody  in  the  house  had  any  more  sleep 
that  night,  except  the  two  who  slept  for  ever,  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  remain.  So  he  retired  into  the  niche  of  the 
fireplace  where  he  had  used  to  sit,  and  there  he  continued,  watching 
the  steam  from  the  double  row  of  bank-notes  as  they  waved  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  draught  of  the  chimney  till  their 
fiaccidity  was  changed  to  dry  crispness  throughout.  Then  the 
woman   came  and  unpinned  them,  and,  folding  them  to^<^i\iex^ 
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caiTied  the  handful  upstairs.  Presently  the  doctor  appeared  from 
above  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  could  do  no  more,  and,  pulliBg 
on  his  gloves,  went  out  of  the  house,  the  trotting  of  his  horse  soon 
dying  away  upon  the  road. 

At  four  o'clock  there  was  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door.  It  was 
from  Charley,  who  had  been  sent  by  Captain  Drew  to  inquire  if 
anything  had  been  beard  of  Eustacia.  The  girl  who  ridraitted  him 
looked  in  his  face  as  if  she  did  not  know  what  answer  to  return, 
and  showed  him  in  to  where  Venn  was  seated,  saying  to  the  re^ 
dleman,  '  Will  you  tell  him,  please  ?  ^  ^ 

Venn   told.     Charley's  only  utterance  was  a  feeble,  indistinct 
sound,     lie  stood  quite  sHU  :  then  be  burtit  out  spai?modically, 
ghall  see  her  once  more  ? ' 

*  I  dare  say  you  may  see  her,'  said  Diggory  gravely.  « But 
hadn't  you  better  rim  and  tell  Captain  Drew  ?  *  ^ 

^  Yes,  yes.     Only,  I  do  hope  I  shall  see  her  just  again.'  H 

*  You  shall,'  said  a  low  voice  behind ;  and  starting  round,  they 
beheld  Ijy  the  dim  light  a  thin,  pallid,  almost  spectral  form, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  looking  like  Laz^irus  coming  from  the 
tomb. 

It  was  Yeobrigbt,  Neither  Venn  nor  Charley  spoke,  and  Clym 
continued :  *  You  ahall  see  her.  There  will  be  time  enough  to 
tell  the  Captain  when  it  gets  daylight.  You  would  like  to  see  her 
too — would  you  not,  Diggory  ?     She  looks  very  l>eautiful  now.' 

Venn  assented  by  rising  to  his  feet,  and  with  Charley  he  fol- 
lowed Clym  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  where  he  took  off  his 
boots ;  Charley  ditl  the  same.  They  followed  Yeobrigbt  upstairs 
to  the  laniling,  where  there  was  a  caudle  burning,  which  Yeobright 
took  in  his  hand,  and  with  it  led  the  way  into  an  adjoining  roob 
Here  he  went  to  the  bedside,  and  folded  liaek  the  sheet.  ^ 

They  stood  silently  looking  upon  Eustacia,  who,  as  she  lay 
there  Btill  in  death,  eclipsed  all  her  living  phases.  Pallor  did  not 
include  all  the  quality  of  her  complexion,  wMch  seemed  more  than 
whiteness;  it  was  almost  light.  The  expression  of  her  finely 
carved  month  was  pleiisant,  as  if  a  sense  of  dignity  had  just 
compelled  her  to  leave  off  speaking.  Eternal  rigidity  had  seized 
upon  it  in  a  momentary  transition  between  fervour  and  resignation, 
Her  black  hair  was  looser  now  than  either  of  them  had  ever 
it  before,  and  surrounded  her  brow  like  a  forest.  The  statelini 
of  look  which  had  l>een  almost  too  marked  for  a  dweller  in 
country  domicile,  had  at  last  found  an  artistically  happy  back- 
ground. H 

Nobody  spoke,  till  at  length  Clym  covered  her  and  turned  asid^ 
*  Now  come  here,'  lie  said. 
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They  went  to  a  recess  in  the  same  room,  and  there,  on  a  smaller 
bed,  lay  another  figure — Wildeve.  Less  repose  was  visible  in  his 
&ce  than  in  Eustacia's,  but  the  same  luminous  youthfulness  over- 
spread it,  and  the  least  sympathetic  observer  would  have  felt  at 
sight  of  him  now  that  he  was  bom  for  a  higher  destiny  than  this. 
The  only  sign  upon  him  of  his  recent  struggle  for  life  was  in  his 
iinger-tips,  which  were  worn  and  scarified  to  the  bone  in  his  dying 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the  face  of  the  weir-wall. 

Yeobright's  manner  had  been  so  quiet,  he  had  uttered  so  few 
syllables  since  his  reappearance,  that  Venn  imagined  him  resigned. 
It  was  only  when  they  had  left  the  room,  and  stood  upon  the 
landing,  that  the  true  state  of  his  mind  was  apparent.  Here  he 
said  with  a  wild  smile,  inclining  his  head  towards  the  chamber  in 
which  Eustacia  lay :  *  She  is  the  second  woman  I  have  killed  this 
year.  I  was  a  great  cause  of  my  mother's  death  ;  and  I  am  the 
chief  cause  of  hers.' 

*  How  ? '  said  Venn. 

^  I  spoke  cruel  words  to  her,  and  she  left  my  house.  I  did  not 
^vite  her  back  till  it  was  too  late.  It  is  I  who  ought  to  have 
dro-wned  myself.  It  would  have  been  a  charity  to  the  living  had 
the  river  overwhelmed  me  and  borne  her  up.  But  I  cannot  die. 
^^oee  who  ought  to  have  lived  lie  dead ;  and  here  am  I  alive ! ' 

*  But  you  can't  charge  yourself  with  crimes  in  that  way,'  said 
^^Hb,  *  You  may  as  well  say  that  the  parents  be  the  cause  of  a 
**^Uixler  by  the  child,  for  without  the  parents  the  child  would  never 
**^ve  been  begot.' 

*  Yes,  Venn,  that  is  very  true ;  but  you  don't  know  all  the  cir- 
^^^^xistances.  If  it  had  pleased  God  to  put  an  end  to  me,  it  would 
^^Ve  been  a  good  thing  for  all.  But  I  am  getting  us^  to  the 
r^^^'ror  of  my  existence.  They  say  that  a  time  comes  when  men 
^xigh  at  misery  through  long  acquaintance  with  it.  Surely  that 
^^*^e  will  soon  come  to  me.' 

*  Your  aim  has  always  been  good,'  said  Venn.  *  Why  should 
yofu  say  such  desperate  things  ? ' 

*  No,  they  are  not  desperate.  They  are  only  hopeless ;  and  my 
8**^at  r^et  is  that  for  what  I  have  done  no  man  can  punish  me  ! ' 
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BOOK  BIXTii; 

Shortly  rektoi  tbe  gnuiuftl  rightiog  of  affnirs  after  thf?  furcgoing  catAslropbe,  a#^ 
how  there  resultetl  iiu«thor  gotieral  guthering  at  Blor  ms-End  ;  with  which,  v^ 
a.  few  othtr  pnrtifulars,  the  stoi^  closes. 

Chapter  L 

THE   INEVITABLE   MOVEIEENT   ONWlRIl. 

The  history  of  tbe  deatlis  of  Kiistacia  and  Wilileve  was  told  through- 
out Egdon,  and  far  beyond,  for  many  weeks  and  months-  All  the 
known  incidents  of  their  love  were  enlarged,  distorted,  touched  up, 
and  modified,  till  the  original  reality  bore  but  a  slight  resemblance 
to  the  counterfeit  presentation  by  surrounding  tongues.  Whether 
Wiideve  would  have  had  sufficient  bnllast  of  character  to  return  to 
Thomasin  when  once  in  Budmouth  with  Eustacia  may  be  doubted ; 
but  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  iit  lea^^t  intended  to  return 
the  next  day,  no  allowance  was  made,  and  the  fact  was  dismissed 
WA  not  worthy  of  reiteration.  Yet,  upon  the  whole^  neither  tbe 
man  nor  the  woman  lost  dignity  by  sudden  death.  Misfortune 
had  struck  them  gracefully,  cutting  off  their  young  histories  with 
a  catastrophic  dash,  instead  of,  as  with  many,  attenuating  each 
life  to  an  uninteresting  meagrencbs,  through  long  years  of  wrinkles, 
neglect,  and  decay. 

On  those  most  nearly  concerned  the  effect  was  somewhat 
diD'erenl,  Strangers  wlio  Ixad  heard  of  many  such  cases,  now 
merely  heard  of  one  more ;  but  immediately  where  a  blow  falls  no 
previous  imaginings  amount  to  appreciable  preparation  for  it. 
The  very  suddenness  of  her  bereavement  dulled,  to  some  extent, 
Tliomasin's  feelings ;  yet,  irrationally  enough,  a  consciou&neaa 
that  the  husband  she  had  loifit  ought  to  liave  been  a  better  man 
did  not  lessen  her  mourning  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  this  fact 
seemed  at  first  to  set  off  the  dead  husband  in  his  young  wife*s  eyes, 
and  to  be  the  necessary  cloud  to  the  rainix)w. 

But  the  horrors  of  the  unknown  bad  passed.  Vague  mis- 
givings about  her  future  as  a  deserted  wife  wero  at  an  end*  The 
worst  had  once  been  matter  of  trembling  conjecture ;  it  was  now 
matter  of  reason  only,  a  limited  badness.  Her  chief  interest,  the 
little  Eustacia,  still  remained.  There  was  humility  in  her  grief, 
no  defiance  in  her  attitude ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  a  shaken 
spirit  is  apt  to  be  stilled, 

Conkl  Thomasin's  mournftilness  now  and  Eustacia"s  serenity 
during  life  have  been  reduced  to  common  measure,  they  woiJd 
have   touched  the  same  mark   nearly.      But  Thomasin's  former 
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brightness  made  shadow  of  that  which  in  a  sombre  atmosphere  was 
ligfht  itself. 

The   spring  came  and  calmed  her;  the  summer   came   and 

soothed  her  ;  the  autumn  arrived,  and  she  began  to  be  comforted, 

for    her  little  girl   was  strong  and  happy,  growing  in  size  and 

kxio\7ledge  every  day.     Outward  events  flattered  Thomasin  not  a 

lit^tle.     Wildeve  had  died  intestate,  and  she  and  the  child  were 

liis    only  relatives.     When  administration  had  been  granted,  all 

tile    debts  paid,  and  the  residue  of  her  husband's  uncle's  property 

lia<l  come  into  her  hands,  it  was  found  that  the  sum  waiting  to  be 

in^ vested  for  her  own  and  the  child's  benefit  was  little  less  than 

^iii«  thousand  pounds. 

IVhere  shoidd  she  live  ?  The  obvious  place  was  Blooms-End. 
Tli^  old  rooms,  it  is  true,  were  not  much  higher  than  the  between- 
dooifl  of  a  frigate,  necessitating  a  sinking  in  the  floor  under  the 
'^^^^w  clock-case  she  brought  from  the  inn,  and  the  removal  of  the 
hajadsome  brass  knobs  on  its  head,  before  there  was  height  for  it  to 
^^^■^xid  in  ;  but,  such  as  the  rooms  were,  there  were  plenty  of  them, 
^^^^  the  place  was  endeared  to  her  by  every  early  recollection, 
^^ym  very  gladly  admitted  her  as  a  tenant,  confining  his  own 
^^istence  to  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  back  staircase  ;  where  he 
^^v-^^d  on  quietly,  shut  oflF  from  Thomasin  and  the  two  servants  she 
^^-d  thought  fit  to  indulge  in  now  that  she  was  a  mistress 
^^  Xnoney,  going  his  own  ways,  and  thinking  his  own  thoughts. 

His  sorrows  had  made  some  change  in  his  outward  appearance  ; 

^^^^  yet  the  alteration  was  chiefly  within.      It  might  have  been 

^^id  that  he  had  a  wrinkled  mind.     He  had  no  enemies,  and  he 

^^^^Xild  get  nobody  to  reproach  him,  which  was  why  he  so  bitterly 

^^proached  himself. 

He  did  sometimes  think  he  had  been  ill-used  by  fortune  so  far 

^8  to  say  that  to  be  bom  is  a  palpable  dilenmia,  and  that  instead 

^f   men   aiming  to    advance  with  glory,   they  should  calculate 

^ow  to  retreat  without  shame.     But  that  he  and  his  had  been 

sarcastically  and  pitilessly  handled  in  having  such  irons  thrust 

into  their  souls  he  did  not  maintain  long.      It   is  usually   so, 

except  with  the  sternest  of  men.     The  placable  human  race,  in 

its    generous    endeavour    to   construct  an  hypothesis  that  shall 

not   degrade  a  first   cause,   has   always  hesitated   to  conceive   a 

dominant  power  of  lower  moral  quality  than  its  own ;  and,  even 

while  it  sits  down  and  weeps  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  invents 

excuses  for  the  oppression  which  prompts  its  tears. 

Thus,  though  words  of  solace  were  vainly  uttered  in  his 
presence,  he  found  relief  in  a  direction  of  his  own  choosing  when 
left  to  himself.     For  a  man  of  his  htibits,  the  house  and  the  Uuudt^d- 
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and-tweiity  pounds  a  year  which  he  hud  inherited  from  his  motb 
were  euough  to  supply  all  worldly  needs.  Resources  do  not  depei 
upon  gross  amounts,  hut  upon  the  proportionofgivings  to  takings, 

He  frequently  walked  the   heath  alone,  when  the   past   Beiz^L 
upon  bim  with  its  shadowy  hand,  and  held  him  there  t^  listen  to  ifl 
tale.     His  imagination  would  then  ppople  the  spot  with  its  ancient 
inhabitants:  forgotten  Celtic  tritw^s  trod  their  tracks  a  roin  id  bi] 
and  he  could  almost  live  among  them,  look  in  tlieir  faces,  and 
them  standing  heside  the  harruws  which  swelled  around,  untouchei 
and  perfect  as  at  the  time  of  their  erection.     Tliose  of  the  dyed 
barbarians  who  had  chosen  the  cultivable  tracts  were,   in  com- 
parison with  tlmse   who  had   left  their  marks  here,  as  writers?  on 
paper   beside  writers  on   parch miMit.     Their  records  had  perished 
long  ago  hy  the  plough,  while  the  works  of  these  remained*     YlB 
they  all  had  lived  anfl   died  imconscious  of   the  difierent   fat^ 
awaiting  their  works.     It  reminded  him  that  unconjectured  factora 
operate  in  the  production  of  immortality. 

Winter  again  came  round,  with  its  wind;?,  frosts,  tame  robin! 
and  sparkling  starlight.  The  year  previous,  Thomasin  had  hardly 
been  conscious  of  the  season's  advance  ;  this  year  nhe  laid  her 
heart  open  to  external  intiuenees  of  every  kind.  The  life  of  this 
sweet  cousin,  her  l>[iby,  and  her  servants,  came  to  Clym's  senses 
only  in  the  form  of  sounds  through  a  wood  partition  as  he  sat 
over  books  of  exceptionally  large  type  \  hut  his  ear  became  at  last 
so  accustomed  to  these  slight  noises  from  the  other  part  of  the 
house,  that  he  almost  coidd  witness  the  scenes  they  signified.  A 
faint  beat  of  half-seconds  conjured  up  Thomasin  rocking  the  cradle ; 
a  wavering  hum  meant  that  she  was  singing  the  l>aby  to  sleep ;  a 
crunching  of  sand  as  l>etween  millstones  raised  the  picture  of 
Humphrey's,  Fairway's,  or  Sam's  heavy  feet  crossing  the  stone  floor 
of  the  kiti'hen ;  a  light  step,  and  a  gay  tune  in  a  high  key,  betokened 
a  visit  from  Gmndfer  Cantle  ;  a  sudden  break-off  in  the  Grandfer's 
utterances  implied  the  application  to  his  lips  of  a  mug  of  snudl 
beer ;  a  bustling  and  slamming  of  doors  meant  starting  to  go  to 
market ;  for  Thomasin,  in  spite  of  her  added  scope  for  gentility, 
led  a  ludicrously  naiTow  life,  to  the  end  that  she  might  save 
every  possible  pound  for  her  little  daughter* 

One  summer  day  Clym  was  in  the  garden,  immediately  oul 
side  the  parhuir  window,  which  was  as  usual  open.  He  waa 
looking  at  the  pot-flowers  on  the  sill;  they  had  been  revived 
and  restored  by  Thomasin  to  the  state  in  which  his  mother  had 
left  them.  He  heard  a  slight  scream  from  Thomaj^io,  who  wai 
sitting  inside  the  room. 
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*  Oh,  Low  you  frighteut'd  me  I  *  slie  said  to  some  one  wlio  had 
entered.     *I  thought  ^o\v  were  the  ghost  of  yourself*' 

Cljm  was  curious  enough  to  advance  a  little  farther  and  look 

in   at  the  window.     To  his  astonishment,  there  stood  within  the 

room  Diggory  Venn,  no  longer  a  reddleman,  but  exhibiting  the 

strangely  altered  hues  of  an  ordinary  Christian  countenance,  white 

shirt-front,  light  flowered  waistcoat,  Llue-spatted  neckerchief,  and 

bottle-green  coat.     Nothing  iu  this  appearance  was  at  all  singular 

but   the  fact  of  its  great  difference   from  what   he  had  formerly 

been,     Hed,  and  all  approaching  red,  was  carefully  exchided  from 

^"v^T"^  article  of  clothes  upon  hi  in,  for  what  is  there  that  persons 

out  of  harness  dread  su  much  as  reminders  of  the  trade  which  has 

enriched  them  ? 

Teobright  went  round  to  the  door  and  entered. 

*  I  was  so  alarmed,*  said  Thomasin,  smiling  from  one  to  the 
oilier.  '  I  couldn't  believe  that  he  had  got  white  of  his  own  ac- 
cord.    It  seemed  i^upernaturah' 

*I  gave  up  dealing  in  reddle  last  Christmas,'  said  Venn.  '  It 
"Wajs  a  profitable  trade,  and  I  found  that  by  that  time  1  had  made 
enough  to  take  the  lai'ge  dairy  of  eighty  cows  that  my  father  had 
^u  His  lifetime.  I  always  thought  of  getting  to  that  place  again 
IX   X  changed  at  all ;  and  now  I  am  there/ 

*How  did  you  manage  to  become  white,  Diggory?*  Thomasin 

*  I  turned  so  by  degrees,  ma'am/ 

*  Vou  look  much  lietter  than  ever  you  did  before.' 
Venn  appeared  confused  ;  and  Thomasin,  seeing  how  inadvert- 
ent: ly  she  had  spoken  to  a  man  who  might   possibly  have  tender 
*e^liiigs  for  her  still,  bhished  a  little.     Clym  saw  nothing  of  this, 
'^'^li  added  guod-linmouredly  : 

*  What  shall  we  have  to  frighten  Thomasin*j5  baby  with,  now 
you  have  become  a  human  being  again  ? ' 

*Sit  down,  Diggory,'  said  Tiiumasin,  'and  .stay  to  tea/ 
Venn  moved  as  if  he  would  retire  to  tlie  kitchen,  when  Thoma- 
\Xi  said  with  plea.sant  pertness,  as  she  went  on  with  some  sewing : 
'^  Of  course  you  must  sit  down  here*     And  where  does  your  large 
tighty-cow  dairy  lie,  Mr.  Venn  ? ' 

*  About  two  mile.4  to  the  right  of  Aldei-worth,  where  the  meads 
n,  I  have  thought  that  if  Mr*  Yeobright  would  like  to  pay 
a  visit  sometimes  he  shouldn't  stay  away  for  want  of  asking. 

not  bide  to  tea  this  afterucKm,  thankye,  for  IVe  got  something 

Lan  hand  that  must  i>e  settleil,  Tis  >laypole-day  tcj-morruw,  and 
the  Shadwater  folk  liave  club1)ed  with  a  few  of  your  neighbours 
bsie  to  lave  one  just  outside  your  palingr^  in  Ibe  \vertt\\^;va  \VS&  ?*. 
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nice  green  place.'  Venn  waved  ids  elbow  towards  the  patch  in  front 
of  the  house.  *  I  have  l>een  talking  to  Fairway  about  it,"  he  con- 
tinued, *  and  I  Baid  to  hira  tlmt  before  we  put  up  the  pole  it  waiUd 
be  as  well  to  ask  jNIrs.  Wilde ve/ 

'  I  can  say  nothing  against  it,'  she  answered*     '  Our  prop 
does  not  reach  an  inch  farther  than  the  white  palings/ 

*  But  you  might  not  like  to  see  a  lot  of  folk  going  crazy  roun^ 
a  stick,  under  your  very  oose.' 

*  r  Bhall  have  no  objection  at  all/ 
Venn   soon  after   went   away,  and  in  the  evening  Yeo bright 

strolletl  as  far  as  Fairway's  cottage.     It  was  a  lovely  May  sunset^ 
and  the  birch-trees  which  grew  on  this  margin  of  the  vast  F^on 
wilderness  had  put  on   their  new  leaves,  delicate  as  butterflie&^J 
wings,  and  diaphanous  as  amber.     Beside  Fairway's  dvrelling  wa 
an  open  space  recessed  from  the  road,  and  here  were  now  collect 
all   the  young  people  from  within  a  radius   of  a  couple  of  mile 
The  pole  lay  wuth   one  end   supjiorted  on  a  trestle,  and    worae 
were  engaged  in  wreathing  it  from  the  top  downwards  with  wil 
flowers*     The  instincts  nf  merry  England   lingered  on  here  with* 
exceptional  vitality,  and   the  symbolic    customs  which  tradition 
has  attached  to  each  season  of  the  year  were  yet  a  reality 
Egdon.     Indeed,  the  impulses  of  all  such  outlandish  hamlets  ar 
Pagan    still :    in    thene    spots    homage    to   natiu-e,   self-adoration 
frantic  gaieties,  fragment-s  of  Teutonic  rites  to  divinities  whc 
names  are  forgotten,  have  in  some  way  or  other  survived  raediieva 
doctrine, 

Yeobright  did  nut  internipL  the  preparations,  and  went  home 
again.     The  next  morning,  when  Thomasin  withdrew  the  curtains 
of  her  bed-room  window,  there  stood  the  majpole  in  the  middle  of 
the  green,  its  top  cutting  into  the  sky.     It  had  sprung  iip  in  the 
night,   or   rather    early   moming,   like   Jack's    bean-stalk.       She, 
opened  the  casement  to  get  a   hetter  view  of  the  garlands  and 
posies  tliat  adorned  it.     The  sweet  perfume  of  the  flowers  had' 
already  spread   into   the  surrounding  air,  which,  lieing  free  from 
every  taint,  conducted  to  her  lips  a  full  measure  of  the  fragraxio|^| 
received  from  the  spire  of  blossom  in  its  midst.     At  the  top  of  the 
pole  were  crossed  1  loops  d<3cked  with  small  flowers  ;  beneath  these 
came  a  milk-white  zone  of  may-bloom ;  then  a  »one  of  hlue-bell^^| 
then  of  eowelips,  then  of  lilacs,  then  of  ragged-robins,  daffodilsj^^ 
and  so  on,  till  the  lowest  stage  was  reached.     Thomasin  noticed 
all  these,  and  was   delighted  that   the  May-revel  was  to  be  so 
near«  ^h 

When  afternoon  came,  people  began  to  gather  on  the  greeoj^ 
and  Yeobright  was  interested  enough  to  look  out  upon  them  from 
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the  open  window  of  his  room.  Soon  after  tLis  Tlioinasin  walked 
out  from  the  door  immediately  below,  and  turned  her  eyes  up  to 
her  cousin's  face.  She  was  dressed  more  gaily  than  Yeobright 
had  ever  seen  her  dress  since  the  time  of  Wildeve's  death  eighteen 
months  before ;  since  the  day  of  her  marriage  even  she  had  not 
exhibited  herself  to  such  advantage. 

'How  pretty  you  look  to-day,  Thomasin  1 '  said  Clym.  *  Is  it 
because  of  the  maypole  ? ' 

*Not  altogether.'  And  then  she  blushed  and  dropped  her  eyes, 
which  he  did  not  specially  observe,  though  her  manner  seemed 
to  him  to  be  rather  peculiar,  considering  that  she  was  only  ad- 
dressing himself.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she  had  put  on  her 
summer  clothes  to  please  him  ? 

He  recalled  her  conduct  towards  him  throughout  the  last  few 
weeks,  when  they  had  often  been  working  together  in  the  garden, 
just  as  they  had  formerly  done  when  they  were  boy  and  girl  under 
his  mother's  eye.     What  if  her  interest  in  him  were  not  so  en- 
tirely that  of  a  relative  as  it  had  formerly  been  ?     To  Yeobright 
*ny  possibility  of  this  sort  was  a  serious  matter ;  and  he  almost 
felt  troubled  at  thought  of  it.     Every  pulse  of  lover-like  feeling 
which  had  not  been  stilled  during  Eustacia's  lifetime  had  gone 
^to  the  grave  with  her.     His  passion  for  her  had  occurred  too  far 
^  in  his  manhood  to  leave  fuel  enough  on  hand  for  another  fire 
pf  that  sort,  as  may  happen  with  more  boyish  loves.     Even  suppos- 
*^  him  capable  of  loving  again,  that  love  would  be  a  plant  of  slow 
*ud  laboured  growth,  and  in  the  end  only  small  and  sickly,  like 
^^  autunm-hatched  bird. 

He  was  so  distressed  by  this  new  complexity,  'that  when 
*'^«  enthusiastic  brass  band  arrived  and  struck  up,  which  it  did 
^l>out  five  o'clock,  with'  apparently  wind  enough  among  its  mem- 
^^^rs  to  blow  down  his  house,  he  withdrew  rrom  his  rooms  by 
^^e  back  door,  went  down  the  garden,  through  the  gate  in  the 
l^^vet  hedge,  and  away  out  of  sightn,  He  could  not  bear  to 
^^main  in  the  presence  of  enjoyment  to-day,  though  he  had  tried 
Hard. 

Nothing  was  seen  of  him  for  four  hours.  When  he  came  back 
liy  the  same  path  it  was  dusk,  and  the  dews  were  coating  every 
^reen  thing.  The  boisterous  music  had  ceased  ;  but,  entering  the 
|>remi8e8  as  he  did  from  behind,  he  could  not  see  if  the  May  party 
liad  all  gone  till  he  had  passed  through  Thomasin's  division  of 
the  house  to  the  front  door.  Thomasin  was  standing  within  the 
porch  alone. 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully.  ^  You  went  away  just  when 
it  began,  Clym,'  she  said. 
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*  Yes,  I  felt  r  coold  not  join  in.  You  went  out  with  tliem# 
of  course  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  did  not; 

*  You  appeared  to  be  dressed  on  purpose  ?  * 

*  Yee,  but  I  could  not  go  out  alone ;  so  many  people  were 
there.     One  is  there  now,' 

Yeobright  strained  his  eyes  across  the  dark  green  patch  be- 
yond the  paling,  and  near  the  black  form  of  tbe  maypole  be  dis- 
cerned a  shadowy  figure,  sauntering  idly  up  and  down,  *  Who  is 
it  ? '  he  said. 

'  Mr.  Venn,'  said  Thomasin. 

'  You  might  have  asked  him  to  come  in,  I  think,  Tamsie.  He 
has  been  very  kind  to  you  first  and  last.' 

^  I  will  now,'  she  said ;  and  acting  on  the  impulse,  she^went 
through  the  wicket  to  where  Venn  stood  under  the  maypole. 

*  It  is  Mr.  Venn,  I  think  ? '  she  inquired. 

Venn  started  as  if  be  had  not  seen  her — artful  man  that  he- 
was — and  said,  *  Yes.' 

*  Will  you  come  in  ?  ' 

*  I  am  afraid  that  I ' 

*  I  have  seen  you  dancing  this  evening,  and  you  had  the  very 
best  of  the  girls  for  your  partners.  la  it  that  you  won't  come  in 
because  you  wish  to  stand  here,  and  think  over  the  past  liours  of 
enjoyment  ? ' 

*  Well,  that*9  partly  it,'  said  Mr.  Venn  with  ostentatious  sen- 
timent, *  But  the  main  reason  why  I  am  biding  here  like  this  is 
that  I  want  to  wait  till  the  moon  rises.' 

*  To  see  how  pretty  the  maypole  looks  in  the  moonlight  ?  * 

*  No.  To  hxjk  for  a  glove  that  was  dropped  by  one  of  the 
maidens.' 

Thomasiu  was  speechless  with  surprise.  That  a  man  who  had 
to  walk  some  four  or  five  miles  to  his  home  shculd  wait  here  for 
such  a  reason  pointed  to  only  one  conclusion ;  the  man  must  Ije 
amazingly  interested  in  that  glove's  ownen 

*  Were  you  dancing  with  her,  Diggory  ? '  she  asked  in  a  voice 
which  revealed  that  lie  had  made  himself  considerably  more  in- 
teresting to  her  by  this  disclosure. 

'  No,'  he  sighed, 

*  And  you  will  not  come  in,  then  ?' 
*Not  to-night,  thank  you,  ma'am/ 

*  Shall  I  lend  you  a  lantern  to  look  for  the  young"  personV 
glove,  Mr.  Venn  ? ' 

*0h  no,  it  is  not  necessary,  Mr.-i.  Wilde ve,  thank  yoiu  The 
moon  will  rise  in  a  few  minutes.* 
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rrhomasin  went  back  to  the  porch.  '  Is  he  coming  in  ? '  said 
Cly^KKi,  who  had  been  waiting  where  she  had  left  him. 

*  He  would  rather  not  to-night,'  she  said,  and  then  passed  by 
hiDa.    into  the  house,   whereupon   Glym   too  retired  to  his  own 

^When  Clym  was  gone,  Thomasin  crept  upstairs  in  the  dark, 
ancL^  just  listening  by  the  cot  to  assure  herself  that  the  child  was 
ad^^p,  she  went  to  the  window,,  gently  lifted  the  comer  of  the 
white  curtain,  and  looked  out.  Venn  was  still  there.  She  watched 
the  growth  of  the  faint  radiance  appearing  in  the  sky  by  the 
eastern  hill,  till  presently  the  edge  of  the  moon  burst  upwards 
and  flooded  the  valley  with  light.  Diggory's  form  was  now  dis- 
tiaot  on  the  green ;  he  was  moving  about  in  a  bowed  attitude, 
evidently  scanning  the  grass  for  the  precious  missing  article, 
wstUdng  in  zigzags  right  and  left  till  he  should  have  passed  over 
evexy  foot  of  the  ground. 

•  How  very  ridiculous  ! '  Thomasin  murmured  to  herself  in  a 
tone  which  was  intended  to  be  satirical.  ^  To  think  that  a  man 
shovild  be  so  silly  as  to  go  mooning  about  like  that  for  a  girl's 
glove.  A  respectable  dairy-man,  too,  and  a  man  of  money  as  he 
is  X1.0W.     What  a  pity ! ' 

At  last  Venn  appeared  to  find  it ;  whereupon  he  stood  up  and 
raia^  it  to  his  lips.  Then  placing  it  in  his  breast-pocket— the 
^^^Liest  receptacle  to  a  man's  heart  permitted  by  modem  raiment — 
h©  ascended  the  valley  in  a  mathematically  direct  line  towards 
^^  distant  home  in  the  meadows. 


Chapter  II. 

THOMASIN   WALKS  IN  A   GREEN   PLACE  BY  TBCB  ROMAN  ROAD. 

Clym  saw  little  of  Thomasin  for  several  days  after  this ;  and 
"^hen  they  met  she  was  more  silent  than  usual.  At  length  he 
lisked  her  what  she  was  thinking  of  so  intently. 

*  I  am  thoroughly  perplexed,'  she  said  candidly.  *  I  cannot  for 
my  life  think  who  it  is  that  Diggory  Venn  is  so  much  in  love 
with.  None  of  the  girls  at  the  maypole  were  good  enough  for 
him,  and  yet  she  must  ha'  been  there.' 

Clym  tried  to  imagine  Venn's  choice  for  a  moment ;  but  ceasing 
to  be  interested  in  the  question,  he  went  on  again  with  his 
gardening. 

No  clearing  up  of  the  mystery  was  granted  her  for  some  time. 
But  one  afternoon  Thomasin  was  upstairs  getting  ready  for  a  walk, 
when  she  had  occasion  to  come  to  the  landing  and  caW  ^^lEl&Oci^v 
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Bachel  was  a  girl  about  thirt-een  who  carried  the  baby  out 
airings ;  and  she  came  upstairs  at  the  call* 

*  Have  you  seen  one  of  my  last  new  gloves  about  the  hoi3 
Rachel  ?*  inquired  Thomasin.     '  It  ie  the  fellow  to  this  one/ 

Rachel  did  not  reply- 

'  Why  don't  you  answer  ?  '  said  her  mistress. 

'  I  think  it  is  lost,  ma  am/ 

'  T/ost  ?  who  lost  it  ?     I  have  never  worn  them  but  onceJ 

Rachel  appeared  as  one  dreadfully  troubled,  and  at  last 
to  cry-  *  Please,  raa'am,  on  the  day  of  the  maypole  I  had  none  to 
wear,  and  1  seed  yours  on  the  table,  and  I  thought  I  would  borrow 
'em.  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  *em  at  all,  but  one  of  them  got  hist. 
Somebody  gave  me  some  money  to  buy  another  pair  for  you,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  go  anywhere  to  get  'em/ 

'  Who's  somebody  ?* 

*  Mr.  Venn/ 

*  Did  he  know  it  was  my  glove  ? ' 
'  Yes.     I  told  him/ 
Thomasin  was  so  surprised  by  the  explanation  that  she  quite 

forgot  to  lecture  the  girl,  who  glided  silently  away.  Thomasin 
did  not  move  farther  than  to  turn  her  eyes  upon  the  grass-plat 
where  the  ma3T)ole  had  stood.  8he  remained  thinking,  then  said 
to  herself  that  she  would  not  go  *nit  that  afternoon,  Vnit  w^ould 
work  harvl  at  the  baby's  imfiuished  lovely  plaid  frock,  cut  on  the 
cross  in  the  newest  fashion.  How  she  managed  to  work  hard,  and 
yet  do  no  more  than  she  had  done  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  would 
have  been  a  mystery  to  any  one  not  aware  that  the  recent  incident 
was  of  a  kind  likely  to  divert  her  industry  from  a  manual  to  a 
mental  channel. 

Next  day  she  went  her  ways  as  usual,  and  continued  her  cus- 
tom of  walking  in  the  heath  with  no  other  companion  than  little 
Kustacia,  now  of  the  age  when  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with 
such  characters  whether  they  are  intended  to  walk  through  the 
world  on  their  hands  or  on  their  feet,  anti  so  they  get  into  painful 
complications  by  trying  both.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  Thomasin, 
when  she  had  carried  the  child  to  some  lonely  place,  to  give  her 
a  little  private  practice  on  the  green  turf  and  shepherd's  thyme, 
which  formed  a  soft  mat  to  fall  headlong  upon  when  eqinlil>riuBL 
was  lost.  fl 

Once,  when  engaged  in  this  system  of  training,  and  stooping 
to  remove  bits  of  stick,  fero-stalks,  and  other  such  fragment*  from 
the  child's  path,  that  the  journey  might  not  be  brought  to  an  un- 
timely end  by  some  insuperable  barrier  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high, 
she  was  alarmed  by  discovering  that  a  man  on  horseback 
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almost  close  beside  her,  the  soft  natural  carpet  having  muffled  the 
lioise's  tread.  The  rider,  who  was  Venn,  waved  his  hat  in  the  air 
and  bowed  gallantly. 

'  Diggory,  give  me  my  glove,'  said  Thomasin,  whose  manner  it 
was  nnder  any  circumstances  to  plimge  into  the  midst  of  a  subject 
wliich  engrossed  her. 

Venn  immediately  dismounted,  put  his  hand  into  his  breast- 
pocket, and  handed  the  glove. 

*  Thank  you.     It  was  very  good  of  you  to  take  care  of  it.' 

*  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  let  me.' 

*  Oh  no.  I  was  quite  glad  to  find  you  had  it.  Everybody  gets 
so  indiflferent,  that  I  was  surprised  to  know  you  thought  of  me.' 

*  If  you  had  remembered  what  I  was  once,  you  wouldn't  have 
been  surprised.' 

*  Ah,  no,'  she  said  quickly.  '  But  men  of  your  character  are 
**^08tly  so  independent.' 

*  What  is  my  character  ? '  he  asked. 

*  I  don't  exactly  know,'  said  Thomasin  simply,  *  except  it  is  to. 
^^ver  up  your  feelings  under  a  practical  manner,  and  only  to  show 
^hem  when  you  are  alone.' 

*  Ah,  how  do  you  know  that  ? '  said  Venn  strategically. 

*  Because,'  said  she — stopping  to  put  the  little  girl,  who  had 
**^^Haged  to  get  herself  upside  down,  right  end  up  again — *  be- 
^Uae  I  do.' 

*  You  mustn't  judge  by  folks  in  general,'  said  Venn.  *  Still,  I 
^on't  know  much  what  feelings  are  nowadays.  I  have  got  so 
**^i^ed  up  with  business  of  one  sort  and  t'other,  that  my  soft  senti- 
^etits  are  gone  off  in  vapour  like.  Yes,  I  am  given  up  body  and 
'^^  to  the  making  of  money.    Money  is  all  my  dream.' 

*  0  Diggory,  how  wicked ! '  said  Thomasin  reproachfiilly,  and 
*^^^king  at  him  in  exact  balance  between  taking  his  words  seriously 
^^id  judging  them  said  to  tease  her. 

*  Yes,  'tis  rather  a  rum  course,'  said  Venn  in  the  bland  tone  of 
<5ne  comfortably  resigned  to  sins  he  could  no  longer  overcome. 

*  You  who  used  to  be  so  nice ! ' 

'  Well,  that's  an  argument  I  rather  like,  because  what  a  man 
)ia8  once  been  he  may  be  again.'  Thomafiin  blushed.  ^  Except 
that  it  is  rather  harder  now,'  Venn  continued. 

*Why?'  she  asked. 

'Because  you  be  richer  than  you  were  at  that  time.' 

'  Oh  no — not  much.  I  have  made  it  nearly  all  over  to  the 
baby,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  except  just  enough  to  live  on.' 

*  I  am  rather  glad  of  that,'  said  Venn  softly,  and  regarding  her 
from  the  corner  of  his  eye, 'for  it  makes  it  easier  for  'is  to  be  friendly^' 
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Tliomasin  blusbed  again,  and,  wheo  a  few  more  words  had 
been  said  of  a  not  im pleasing  kindj  Venn  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  on- 

This  conversation  had  passed  in  a  hollow  of  the  heath  near  the 
old  Roman  road  ;  a  place  much  frequented  by  Thomasin.  And  it 
might  have  been  observed  that  she  did  not  in  future  walk  that 
way  less  often  from  having  met  Venn  there  now.  WJiether  or  not 
Venn  abstained  from  riding  thither  because  he  had  met  Thomasin 
in  the  same  place  might  easily  have  been  guessed  from  her 
ceedings  about  two  months  later  in  the  same  year. 


leifl 


Chapter  III. 

THE  SERIOUS   DrBCOtJKSB    OF  CLYM   Wlffl    HIS   COITSIK. 

Throughout  this  period  Yeobright  had  more  or  less  pondered 
his  duty  to  bis  cousin  Thomasin.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that 
it  would  lie  a  pitiful  wante  of  sweet  material  if  the  tender-natured 
thing  should  be  doomed  from  this  early  stage  of  her  life  onwards 
to  dribble  away  her  winsome  qualities  on  lonely  gorse  and  fern. 
But  he  felt  this  as  an  economist  merely,  and  not  as  a  lover.  His 
passion  for  Eastacia  had  been  a  sort  of  conserve  of  his  whole  life, 
and  be  had  nothing  more  of  that  supreme  quality  left  to  bestow, 
80  far  the  obvious  thing  was  not  to  entertain  any  idea  of  marri; 
with  Thomasin,  even  to  oblige  her- 

But  this  was  not  all.  Years  ago  there  had  been  in  his  mothe: 
mind  a  great  fancy  about  Thomasin]  and  himself.  It  had 
positively  amounted  to  a  desire,  but  it  had  always  been  a  favourite 
dream.  That  they  should  be  man  and  wife  in  good  time,  if  the 
happiness  of  neither  were  endangered  therebyj  was  the  fancy  in 
question.  So  that,  what  course  save  one  was  there  now  left  for 
any  son  who  reverenced  his  mother's  memory  as  Yeobright  did  ? 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  any  particular  whim  of  parents, 
which  might  have  been  dispersed  by  balf-ao-bour's  conversation 
during  their  lives,  becomes  sublimated  by  their  deaths  into  a  fii 
the  most  absolute,  witli  such  results  to  conscientious  children 
those  parents,  had  tliey  lived,  would  have  l>een  the  tirst  to  decry. 

Had  only  Y-eobright^s  own  future  been  involved,  he  wouli 
have  proposed  to  Thomasin  with  a  ready  heart.  He  had  nothing 
to  lose  by  carrying  out  a  dead  mother's  hope.  But  he  dreaded  to 
contemplate  Thomasin  wedded  to  the  mere  corpse  of  a  lover  that  he 
now  felt  himself  to  be.  He  had  but  thiee  activities  alive  in  bim^ 
One  was  bis  almost  daily  walk  to  the  little  graveyard  wherein  his 
mother  lay;  anolber,  his  just  as  frequent  visits  by  night  to  the 
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mox-e  distant  enclosure  which  numbered  Eustacia  among  its  dead ; 
th^  third  was  self-preparation  for  a  vocation  which  alone  seemed 
lilc^ly  to  satisfy  his  cravings — that  of  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the 
ele^v^enth  commandment.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  Thomasin 
wovmld  be  cheered  by  a  husband  with  such  tendencies  as  these. 

Yet  he  resolved  to  ask  her,  and  let  her  decide  for  herself.  It 
W&J3  even  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  doing  his  duty  that  he  went 
do^^^nstairs  to  her  one  evening  for  this  purpose,  when  the  sim  was 
sex^ding  up  the  valley  the  same  long  shadow  of  the  housetop  that 
hft  liad  seen  lying  there  times  out  of  number  while  his  mother 
liv-ed. 

Thomasin  was  not  in  her  room,  and  he  foimd  her  in  the  front 
gSLxxien.  *  I  have  long  been  wanting,  Thomasin,'  he  began,  *  to  say 
soxiaething  about  a  matter  that  concerns  both  our  futures.' 

*  And  you  are  going  to  say  it  now  ? '  she  remarked  quickly, 
colouring  as  she  met  his  gaze.  '  Do  stop  a  minute,  Clym,  and  let 
in^  speak  first,  for,  oddly  enough,  I  have  been  wanting  to  say  some- 
^^i:iig  to  you.' 

'By  all  means  say  on,  Tamsie.' 

*  I  suppose  nobody  can  overhear  us  ? '  she  went  on,  casting  her 
^T^^^  around  and  lowering  her  voice.  '  Well,  first  you  will  promise 
^^  this — ^that  you  won't  be  angry  and  call  me  anything  harsh  if 
y^xa  disagree  with  what  I  propose  ? ' 

Yeobright  promised,  and  she  continued :  '  What  I  want  is  your 
^^i-'Vice,  for  you  are  my  relation — I  mean,  a  sort  of  guardian  to 
n^^— aren't  you,  Clym  ? ' 

*  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  I  am ; — a  sort  of  guardian.  In  fact,  I 
^*xi,  of  course,'  he  said,  altogether  perplexed  as  to  her  drift. 

*  I  am  thinking  of  marrying,'  she  then  observed  blandly.  *  But 
X  ahall  not  marry  unless  you  assure  me  that  you  approve  of  such  a 
step.    Why  don't  you  speak  ? ' 

*I  was  taken  rather  by  surprise.  But,  nevertheless,  I  am 
^^  gl^  ^  ^®^  such  news.  I  shall  approve,  of  course,  dear 
Tamsie.  Who  can  it  be  ?  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess.  No, 
I  am  not — 'tis  the  old  doctor !— ^not  that  I  mean  to  call  him  old, 
for  be  is  not  very  old,  after  all.  Ah — I  noticed  when  he  attended 
you  last  time  I ' 

*  No,  no,'  she  said  hastily.    *  'Tis  Mr.  Venn.' 
Clym's  face  suddenly  became  grave. 

'  There,  now,  you  don't  like  him,  and  I  wish  I  hadn't  mentioned 
him,'  she  exclaimed  almost  petulantly.  ^  And  I  shouldn't  have 
done  it,  either,  only  he  keeps  on  bothering  me  so  till  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  I' 

Clym  looked  out  oi  the  window.     *  I  like  Venn  ^qeW  %xi^\x^> 
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be  answered  at  last.  *  He  is  a  very  honest  and  at  the  same  tim 
astute  man.  He  is  clever  too^  as  is  proved  by  his  having  got  jo 
to  favour  him.     But  really,  Thomasin,  he  is  not  quite ' 

*  Gentleman  enongh  for  me.  That  is  just  what  I  feeL  I  ai 
sorry  now  that  I  asked  yon,  and  I  won't  think  any  more  of  liim.  ^ 
the  same  time,  I  must  marry  him  if  I  marry  anybody,  that  I  w% 
say.' 

'  I  don't  see  that,'  said  Clym,  carefully  concealing  every  clue  t 
his  own  interrupted  intention,  which  she  plainly  had  not  guesses 
*  You  might  marry  a  professional  man^  or  somebody  of  that  sor 
by  going  into  the  town  to  live,  and  forming  acquaintances  there.' 

*  I  am  not  fit  for  town  life — so  very  rural  and  silly  as  I  alwaj 
have  been.     Do  not  you  yourself  notice  my  countrified  ways  ? ' 

'  Well,  when  I  came  home  from  Paris  I  did,  a  little  :  but^ 
don't  now.* 

*  That's  because  you  have  got  coimtrified  too,  Ob,  I  conl 
live  in  a  street,  for  the  world  t  Egdon  is  a  ridiculous  old  place 
but  I  have  got  used  to  it,  and  I  couldn't  be  happy  anywhere  els 
at  all.' 

'  Neither  could  I»'  said  Cljrm. 

^Then,  how  could  you  say  that  I  sliould  marry  some  town  man 
I  am  sure,  say  what  you  will,  that  I  must  marry  Diggory  if  I  man 
at  all.  He  has  been  kiuder  to  me  than  anybody  else,  and  hi 
helped  me  in  many  ways  that  I  don't  know  of."  Thomasin  almoi 
pouted  now. 

'  Yes,  he  has,'  said  Clym  in  a  neutral  tone.  *  Well,  I  wis 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  syy,  marry  him*  But  I  cannot  foi 
get  what  my  mother  thought  on  that  matter,  and  it  goes  rathe 
against  me  not  to  respect  her  opinion.  There  is  too  much  reasQ 
why  we  should  do  the  little  we  can  to  respect  it  now.' 

*  Very  well,  then,'  sighed  Thomasin.     ^  I  will  say  no  more.' 
'But  you  are  not  bound  to  obey  my  wishes.     I  merely  say  wha 

IHiink.' 

*  Oh  no — ^I  don't  want  to  be  rebellious  iu  that  way,'  she  aai 
sadly.  '  I  had  no  business  to  think  of  him^^ — ^I  ought  to  have  though 
of  my  family.  What  dreadfully  bad  impulses  there  are  in  me  1 '  H| 
lip  trembled,  and  she  turned  away  to  bide  a  tear.  '^ 

Clym,  though  vexed  at  what  seemed  her  unaccountable  tasti 
was  in  a  measure  relieved  to  find  that  at  any  rate  the  marriag 
question  in  relation  to  himself  was  shelved.  Through  severa 
succeeding  days  be  saw  her  at  different  times  from  the  window  o 
his  room,  moping  disconsolately  about  the  garden.  He  was  hal 
angry  with  her  for  choosing  Venn ;  then  he  was  grieved  at  ha>in| 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  Veun'a  baipipme«a,  \sho  wajs,  after  all,  a 
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^^^est  and  persevering  a  young  fellow  as  any  on  Eg^don,  since  he 
V  bad  turned  over  a  new  leaf*     lo  short,  Clym  did  not  know  what 
to  do. 

I        When  next  they  met  she  said  abruptly :  '  He  is  much  more 
respectable  now  than  he  was  then  ! ' 
*  Who  ? — oh,  yes,  Biggory  Venn.' 
*  Aunt  only  objected  because  he  was  a  reddleman,' 
*  Well,  Tboma^sin,  perhaps  I  don't  know  all  the  particulars  of 
my  mother's  wish.     So  you  had  better  use  your  own  discretion.' 

k'  You  will  always  feel  that  \  sligbted  your  mother's  memory.' 
*No,  I  will  not,     1  shall  think  you  are  convinced  tiiat,  had  sh^ 
I  Diggory  in  his  present  position,  she  would  have  considered 
L  a  fitting   husband  for  you.     Now,    that's    my  real   feeling. 
Don't  considt  me  any  more,  but  do  as  you  like,  Thomasin,     I  shall 

(lie  content.' 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Thomasin  was  convinced ;  for  a  few  days 
after  this,  when  Clym  strayed  into  a  part  of  the  heath  he  had  not 
lately  visited,  Humphrey,  who  \sv\%  at  work  there,  said  to  him :  *  I  am 
gUid  to  see  that  Mrs*  Wildeve  and  Venn  have  made  it  up  again, 
I       seemingly.* 

*  Have  they  ? '  said  Clym  abstractedly. 

*  Yes  ;  and  he  do  contrive  to  stumble  upon  her  whenever  she 
walks  out  on  fine  days  with  the  chieL  But,  Mr,  Yeohright,  I  can't 
hdp  feeling  that  your  cousin  ouglit  to  have  married  you.  'Tis  a 
pity  to  make  two  chimley. corners  where  there  need  be  only  one. 
Vou  could  get  her  away  from  him  now,  ^tis  my  lielief,  if  you  were 
only  to  set  about  it.' 

*How  can  I  have  the  conscience  to  marry  after  having  driven 
^wo  women  to  their  deaths  ?  Don't  think  such  a  tiling,  Humphrey. 
After  my  experience,  I  should  consider  it  too  much  of  a  burlesque 
^go  to  church  and  take  a  wife.  In  the  words  of  Job,  **  I  have 
^wide  a  covenant  with  mine  eyes ;  why  then  should  I  think  upon 
amaid?"' 

*No,  Mr.  Clym  ;  don*t  fancy  that  about  driving  two  women  to 
their  deatlis.     You  shouldn't  say  iL' 

*  Well,  we'll  leave  that  out,'  said  Y'eohright.  '  But  anyhow  the 
times  have  set  a  mark  upon  me  which  wouldn't  look  well  in  alove- 
^king  scene.  I  have  two  ideas  in  my  head,  and  no  others.  I  am 
g^ing  to  keep  a  night-school ;  and  I  am  going  to  turn  preacher, 
^'liat  have  you  got  to  say  to  that,  Humphrey  ? ' 

*  111  come  and  hear  ye  with  all  my  heart.' 
•Thmiks.    'Tisall  I  wish.' 
As  Cljrm  descended  into  the  valley,  Thomasin  came  down  by 

the  other  path,  and  met  \nm  at  the  gate.     *  Wbal  do  ^civ\  \\\mV.\ 
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have  to  tell  you^  Clym  ? '  sbe  said,  lookiog  archly  over  her  shnuldc 
at  him* 

*I  can  guesp,*  he  replied. 

She  BcmtiDised  his  face.     *  Yes,  you  guess  riglit.     It  is  going^ 
to  be,  after  alh     He  thinks  I  may  ai^  well  make  up  my  mind,  ao^| 
I  have  got  to  think  so  too<     It  is  to  l)e  on  the  twenty- fifth  of  next 
month,  if  you  don't  object,' 

'Do  what  you  think  right,  dear.     I  am  only  too  glad  tha^f 
you  see  your   way  clear  to  happiness  again.     My  sex  owes  ^^qvl 
every  amends  for  the  treatment  you  received  in  days  gone  by*' 


Chapter  I\* 
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Anybody  who  had  passed  through  15 looms-End  about   eleven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  fixed  for  the  wedding,  would  have  founi 
that,  while  Yeobrighfs  house  was  comparatively  t|uiet,  souni 
denoting  great  activity  came  from  the  dwelling  of  his  nean 
neighbour,  Timothy   Fairway,      It   waa  chiet^y  a  noise  of  feel 
briskly  crunching  hither  and  thither  over  the  sanded  floor  within. 
One  man  only  was  visible  outside,  and  he  seemed  to  be  later  at  an 
appointment  than  he  had  intended  to  he,  for  he  hastened  up  to 
the  door,  lifted  the  latch,  and  walked  in  without  ceremony. 

The  scene  within  was  not  quite  the  customary  one,  Standiuj 
about  the  room  was  the  little  knot  of  men  who  formed  the  chief 
part  of  the  Egdon  coterie,  there  being  present  Fairway  bimsel^H 
Grandfer  Gautle,  Humphrey,  Christian,  and  Sara  the  turf-cutte^" 
It  was  a  warm  day,  and  the  men  were  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
their  shirt-sleeves,  except  Christian,  wlio  had  always  a  nervous 
fear  of  parting  with  a  scrap  of  hi«  clothing  when  in  anybody's 
house  but  his  own.  Across  the  stout  oak  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  was  thrown  a  mass  of  .striped  linen,  which  Grandfer 
Cantle  held  down  on  one  side,  and  Humphrey  on  the  other,  while 
Fairway  rubbed  its  surface  with  a  yellow  lump,  his  face  being 
damp  and  creased  with  the  effort  of  the  labour, 

'  Waxing  a  bed-tick,  souls  ? '  t^id  the  new-comer. 

*Yes,  8am,'  said  Grandfer  Cantle,  as  a  man  too  busy  to  wj 
words*     vShall  I  stretch  this  corner  a  shade  tigliter,  Timothy?' 

Fairway  replied,  and  the  waxing  went  on  with  unabat 
vigour.  '  'Tis  going  to  be  a  good  bed,  by  the  look  o't,'  continue 
Sam,  after  an  interval  of  silence.     '  Who  may  it  he  for?' 

'  "Tis  a  present  for  the  new  folkfl  tliat'a  going  to  set  up  hoi 
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keeping,*  said  Christian,  who  stood  helpless  and  overcome  by  the 
majesty  of  the  proceedings. 

*  Ah,  to  be  sure ;  and  a  valuable  one,  'a  b'lieve.' 

•Beds  be  dear  to  fokes  that  don't  keep  geese,  baint  they, 
Mister  Fairway  ? '  said  Christian,  as  to  an  omniscient  being, 

*  Yes,'  said  Fairway,  standing  up,  giving  his  forehead  a  thorough 
mopping,  and  handing  the  bees- wax  to  Humphrey,  who  succeeded 
at  the  rubbing  forthwith,  *  Not  that  this  couple  be  in  want  of 
one,  but  'twas  well  to  show  'em  a  bit  of  friendliness  at  this  great 
racketing  vagary  of  their  lives.  I  set  up  both  my  own  daughters 
in  one  when  they  were  married,  and  there  have  been  feathers 
enough  for  another  in  the  house  the  last  twelve  months.  Now 
then,  neighbours,  I  think  we  have  laid  on  enough  wax.  Grandfer 
f^antle,  you  turn  the  tick  the  right  way  outwards,  and  then  I'll 
t>egrin  to  shake  in  the  feathers.' 

AVhen  the  bed  was  in  proper  trim.  Fairway  and  Christian 
l>rought  forward  vast  paper  bags,  stuffed  to  the  full,  but  light  as 
"Blloons,  and  began  to  turn  the  contents  of  each  into  the  recep- 
^^cle  just  prepared.  As  bag  after  bag  was  emptied,  airy  tufts  of 
down  and  feathers  floated  about  the  room  in  increasing  quantitj 
^ill,  through  a  mishap  of  Christian's,  who  shook  the  contents  ol 
one  bag  outside  the  tick,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  becamt 
dense  with  gigantic  flakes,  which  descended  upon  the  workers  like 
^  windless  snow-storm. 

*  I  never  see  such  a  clumsy  chap  as  you.  Christian,'  said  Grandfer 
Cantle  severely.  '  You  might  have  been  the  son  of  a  man  that's 
^^ver  been  outside  Blooms-End  in  his  life  for  all  the  wit  you 
^a-ve.  Beally,  all  the  soldiering  and  smartness  in  the  world  in  the 
father  seems  to  count  for  nothing  in  forming  the  nater  of  the  son. 
Aa  far  as  that  chiel  Christian  is  concerned,  I  might  as  well  have 
*^yed  at  home  and  seed  nothing  like  all  the  rest  of  ye  here, 
^ough,  as  far  as  myself  is  concerned,  a  dashing  spirit  has  counted 
^^^  fiommat,  to  be  sure.' 

*  Don't  ye  let  me  down  so,  father;  I  feel  no  bigger  than  a 
^^epin  after  it  1     I've  made  but  a  bruckle  hit,  I'm  afeard.' 

*  Come,  come  1  Never  pitch  yerself  in  such  a  low  key  as  that, 
^listian ;  you  should  try  more,'  said  Fairway. 

*  Yes,  you  should  try  more,'  echoed  the  Grandfer  with  insist- 
^^ce,  as  if  he  had  been  the  first  to  make  the  suggestion.  *  In 
^mmon  conscience,  every  man  ought  either  to  marry  or  go  a 
w>ldier.     Tis  a  scandal  to  the  nation  to  do  neither  one  nor  t'other. 

1  did  both,  thank  God.     Neither  to  raise  men  nor  to  lay  'em  low 

^that  shows  a  poor  do-nothing  spirit  indeed.' 

*  I  never  had  the  nerve  to  stand  fire,'  faltered  CliiisWaii.    ^'TixjX. 


as  to  tuarrying,  I  owo  I've  asked  here  and  there,  though  Htho 
much  fruit  from  it.  Yes,  there's  some  house  or  other  that  might 
have  had  a  man  for  a  master — such  as  he  is — that's  now  ruled  by 
a  woman  alone.  Still,  it  might  have  been  awkward  if  I  had  found 
her  out ;  for,  d'ye  see,  neighbours,  there'd  have  been  nobody  left 
at  home  to  keep  down  father's  spirits  to  the  decent  pitch  that 
becomes  a  old  man.' 

'And  you've  your  work  cut  out  to  do  that,  my  son,'  said 
Grandfer  Cantle  smartly,  *  I  wish  that  the  dread  of  infirmities 
was  not  80  strong  in  me !— I'd  start  the  very  first  thing  to-morrow 
to  see  the  world  over  again.  But  seventy*ooe,  though  nothing  at 
home,  is  a  high  figure  for  a  rover,  .  .  .  Ay,  seventy-one  last 
Candlemas-day.  G-ad,  I'd  sooner  have  it  in  guineas  than  JM 
years ! '     And  the  old  man  sighed,  fl 

'  Don't  ye  be  mom-nful,  Grandfer,'  said  Faii-way.  *  Empt  some 
more  feathers  into  the  bed-tick,  and  keep  up  yer  heart.  Though 
nitlier  lean  in  the  stalks,  you  be  a  green-leaved  old  man  still 
There*s  time  enough  left  to  ye  yet  to  lill  whole  chronicles,' 

' Begad,  111  go  to 'em,  Timothy — to  the  married  pair!'  said 
Grandfer  Cantle  in  an  encouraged  voice,  and  starting  round 
briskly.  *  I'll  go  to  'em  to-night,  and  sing  a  wedding-song,  hey  ? 
'Tis  like  me  to  do  so,  yon  know ;  and  they'd  see  it  as  such.  My 
"  Down  in  Cupid's  Gardens  "  was  well  Hked  in  'four ;  still,  r?e 
ot  others  as  good,  and  even  better.     What  do  ye  say  to  my 


She  caK-led  to'  her  love' 
From  tbe  lat'-tice  a-bove', 
'  O  come  in'  from  the  fog'-gy  fog'-^  dew'/ 
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*Twotdd  please  *em  well  at  such  a  time !  Really,  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  haven^t  tuiiied  my  tongue  in  my  head  to  the  shape 
of  a  real  good  song  since  Old  IVIidsummer  night,  when  we  had  the 
"  Barley  Mow ''  at  the  *'  Woman  ; "  and  'tis  a  pity  to  neglect  yout 
strong  point  where  there's  few  that  have  the  compass  for  si 
things ! ' 

'So  'tis,  so  'tis/  said  Fairway.  *Now  gie  the  Ijed  a  sha^ 
down.  WeVe  put  in  seventy  pound  of  best  feathers,  and  I  think 
that's  as  many  as  the  tick  will  fairly  hold.  A  bit  and  a  drap 
wouldn't  be  amiss  now,  I  reckon^  Christian,  maid  down  the 
victuals  from  corner-cupboard  if  canst  reach,  man ;  and  111  draw 
a  drap  o^  sommat  to  wet  it  with.'  H 

They  sat  down  to  a  lunch  in  the  midst  of  their  work,  feathers 
around,  above,  and  below  them ;  the  original  ownei"s  of  which 
occasionally  looked  in  at  the  open  door  and  cackled  l>egTudgiiigIy 
M  sight  of  such  a  quantity  of  their  old  clothes. 
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'  Upon  my  soul  I  shall  be  chokt,'  said  Fairway  when,  having 
extracted  a  feather  from  his  mouth,  he  found  several  others  float- 
ing: on  the  mug  as  it  was  handed  roimd, 

^I've  swallered  several ;  and  one  had  a  tolerable  quill,*  said 
Sam  placidly  from  the  comer. 

*  Hullo — ^what's  that — ^wheels  I  hear  coming?'  Grandfer  Cantle 
exclaimed, jumping  up  and  hastening  to  the  door.  'Why,  'tis 
they  back  again :  I  didn't  expect  'em  yet  this  half-hour.  To  be 
sure,  how  quick  marrying  can  be  done  when  you  are  in  the  mind 
for'tl' 

*  Oh  yes,  it  can  soon  be  da?i6,'  said  Fairway,  as  if  something 
should  be  added  to  make  the  statement  complete. 

He  arose  and  followed  the  Grandfer,  and  the  rest  also  went  to 

the  door.     In  a  moment  an  open  fly  was  driven  past,  in  which  sat 

Vexin  and  Mrs.  Venn,  Yeobright,  and  a  grand  relative  of  Venn's 

'^ho  had  come  from  Budmouth  for  the  occasion.     The  fly  had 

"^^B  hired  at  the  nearest  town,  regardless  of  distance  and  cost, 

^here  being  nothing  on  Egdon  Heath,  in  Venn's  opinion,  dignified 

^Oongh  for  such  an  event  when  such  a  woman  as  Thomasin  was  the 

"^'ide ;  and  the  church  was  too  remote  for  a  walking  bridal-party. 

As  the  fly  passed,  the  group  which  had  run  out  from  the  home- 

®tead  shouted  '  Hurrah  1 '  and  waved  their  hands,  feathers  and  down 

^^^ting  from  their  hair,  their  sleeves,  and  the  folds  of  their  gar- 

^^^nts   at  every   motion,   and   Grandfer   Cantle's   seals  dancing 

^^errily  in  the  sunlight  as  he  twirled  himself  about.     The  driver 

^^f  the  fly  turned  a  supercilious  gaze  upon  them ;  he  even  treated 

^l^e  wedded  pair  themselves  with  something  of  condescension ;  for 

^^  what  other  state  than  heathen  could  people  rich  or  poor  exist, 

"^o  were   doomed  to  abide  in  such  a  world's-end  as  Egdon? 

^Thomasin  showed  no  such  superiority  to  the  group  at  the  door, 

Mattering  her  hand  as  quickly  as  a  bird's  wing  towards  them,  and 

^king  Diggory,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  if  they  ought  not  to  alight 

and  speak  to  these  kind  neighbours.    Venn,  however,  suggested 

that,  as  they  were  all  coming  to  the  house  in  the  evening,  this  was 

hardly  necessary. 

After  this  excitement  the  saluting  party  returned  to  their 
occupation,  and  the  stuffing  and  sewing  was  soon  afterwards 
finished,  when  Fairway  harnessed  a  horse,  wrapped  up  the  cum- 
brous present,  and  drove  oflF  with  it  in  the  cart  to  Venn's  house  at 
North  Shadwater. 

Yeobright,  having  filled  the  office  at  the  wedding-service  which 
naturally  fell  to  his  hands,  and  afterwards  retiuned  to  the  house 
with  the  husband  and  wife,  was  indisposed  to  take  ^^x^  vtk  >i)^A 
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feasting  and  ilanciog  which  wound  up  the  evening, 
was  disappointed. 

*  I  wish  I  could  be  there  without  dashing  your  spirits,'  he  saifl 
'  But  I  might  be  too  much  like  the  skull  at  the  Imnquet.'  J 

'  No,  no/  1 

'Well,  dear,  apart  from  that,  if  you  would  excuse  me,  I  shoul 
be  glad,     I  know  it  seems  unkind  ;  but,  dear  Thomasin,  1  fe^r 
Bhould  not  Ije  bappy  in  the  company — there,  that's  the  truth  of  i 
I  shall  always  be  coming  to  see  you  at  your  new  home,  you  k 
so  that  ray  absence  now  will  not  much  matter.' 

*Tben  I  give  in.     Do  whatever  will  be  most  comfortabl 
yonrseliV 

Clym  retired  to  his  lodging  at  the  bou,se«top  much  relie^ 
aud  occupied  himself  during  the  afternoon  in  noting  down  th 
heads  of  a  sermon,  with  which  he  intended  to  initiate  all  thi 
really  seemed  practicable  of  the  scheme  that  liad  original] 
brought  him  luther,  and  that  he  bad  so  long  kept  in  view  undi 
various  modifications,  tbrougb  evil  and  good  report.  He  ha 
tested  and  weighed  his  convictions  again  and  agaio,  and  saw 
reason  to  alter  them,  thongh  be  bad  considerably  lessened 
plan.  His  eyesight,  by  long  humouring  in  his  native  air, 
grown  stronger,  but  not  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  his  attempi 
ing  Ms  extensive  educational  project.  Yet  he  did  not  repine 
there  was  still  more  than  enougli  of  an  unambitious  sort  to  || 
all  bis  energies,  and  occupy  all  bis  hours.  f 

Evening  drew  on,  and  sounds  of  life  and  movement  in  tl 
lower  part  of  the  domicile  lieeame  more  pronounced,  the  gate  i 
the  palings  clicking  incessantly.  The  party  was  to  be  an  ear] 
one,  and  all  the  guests  were  assembled  long  before  it  was  darl 
Yeobright  went  down  the  back  staircase  and  into  the  heath  I 
another  path  than  that  in  front,  intending  to  walk  in  the  op€ 
air  till  the  party  was  over,  when  he  would  return  to  wish  Thomasi 
and  lier  husband  good-bye  as  they  departed.  His  steps  we] 
insensibly  bent  towards  JVlistover,  by  the  path  that  he  had  fo 
lowed  on  that  terrible  morning  when  be  learnt  the  strange 
^^        from  Susan's  hoy. 

^B  He  did  not  turn  aside  to  the  cottage,  but  pushed  on 

^H        eminence,  whence  he  could  see  over  the  whole  t|uarter  that 
^^H        once  been  Eustacia's  home.     While  he  stood  observing  the  darl 
^B        ening  scene,  somebody  came  up.     Clym,  seeing  him  but  dinal; 
^H        would  have  let  him  pass  by  silently,  had  not  the  pedestriaa, 
^H        was  Charley,  recognised  the  young  man  and  spoken  to  him, 
^H  '  Charley,  I  have  not  seen  you  for   a   length  of  time,' 

^H        y^obri^ht.     '  Do  you  often  walk  this  way  ?  ' 

^^ 


\ 
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*  No/  the  lad  replied.     *  I  don't  often  come  outside  the  bank.' 

*  You  were  not  at  the  maypole  ? ' 

^  No/  said  Charley^  in  the  same  listless  tone.  ^  I  don't  care  for 
that  sort  of  thing  now.' 

*  You  rather  liked  Miss  Eustacia,  didn't  you  ? '  Yeobright 
gently  asked.  Eustacia  had  frequently  told  him  of  Charley's  ro- 
mantic attachment. 

'  Yes,  very  much.     Ah,  I  wish ' 

*Yes?' 

*  I  wish,  Mr.  Yeobright,  you  could  give  me  something  to  keep 
that  once  belonged  to  her — if  you  don't  mind.' 

*  I  shall  be  very  happy  to.  It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure, 
Charley.  Let  me  think  what  I  have  of  hers  that  you  would  like, 
But  come  with  me  to  the  house,  and  I'll  see.' 

They  walked  towards  Blooms-End  together.  When  they 
reached  the  front  it  was  dark,  and  the  shutters  were  closed,  so  that 
Nothing  of  the  interior  could  be  seen. 

*  Gome  round  this  way,'  said  Clym.  *  My  entrance  is  at  the 
hack  for  the  present.' 

The  two  went  round  and  ascended  the  crooked  stair  in  dark- 
ness till  Clym's  sitting-room  on  the  upper  floor  was  reached,  where 
h«  lit  a  candle,  Charley  entering  gently  behind.  Yeobright 
searched  his  desk,  and,  taking  out  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper,  unfolded 
^Txx  it  two  or  three  undulating  locks  of  raven  hair,  which  fell 
over  the  paper  like  black  streams.  From  these  he  selected  one, 
^^i^pped  it  up  and  gave  it  to  the  lad,  whose  eyes  had  filled  with 
^^^^8.  He  kissed  the  packet,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  said  in  a 
▼oice  of  emotion,  *  Oh,  Mr.  Clym  ;  how  good  you  are  to  me  1 ' 

*  I  will  go  a  little  way  with  you,'  said  Clym.  And  amid  the 
J^oise  of  merriment  from  below  they  descended.  Their  path  to  the 
^Ht  led  them  close  to  a  little  side  window,  whence  the  rays  of 
caii<]les  streamed  across  the  shrubs.  The  window,  being  screened 
^Di  general  observation  by  the  bushes,  had  been  left  unblinded, 
80  tJiat  a  person  in  this  private  nook  could  see  all  that  was  going 
<>^  'Within  the^  room  which  contained  the  wedding  guests,  except 
^  80  far  as  vision  was  hindered  by  the  green  antiquity  of  the 
F^Ues. 

*  Charley,  what  are  they  doing  ? '  said  Clym.  *  My  sight  is 
leaker  again  to-night,  and  tiie  glass  of  this  window  is  not  good.' 

Charley  wiped  his  own  eyes,  which  were  rather  blurred  with 
Qioisture,  and  stepped  closer  to  the  casement.  ^  Mr.  Venn  is  asking 
Christian  Cantle  to  sing,'  he  replied ;  '  and  Christian  is  moving 
about  in  his  chair  as  if  he  were  much  frightened  at  the  question, 
and  his  &ther  has  struck  up  a  stave  instead  of  him.' 
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'  Yesj  [  can  hear  the  old  man's  voice,'  said  Clym,     '  So  there" 
to  be  no  dancing,  I  suppose.     And  is  Thomaain  in  the  room  ? 
see  something  moving  in  front  of  the  candles  that  resembles  he 
shape^  I  think/ 

'  Yes,     She  do  seem  happy.     She  is  red  in  the  face  and  laugh 
ing  at  something  Fairway  has  said  to  her.     Oh,  my  I ' 

^  What  noise  was  that  ? '  eaid  Clym, 

^  Mr.  Venn  is  so  tall  that  he  has  knocked  his  head  against  th< 
beam  in  gieing  a  skip  as  he  passed  under.  Mrs,  Venn  hev  run  u^-  m 
quite  frightened,  and  now  she's  put  her  hand  to  his  head  to  feel  i^fc  | 
there's  a  lump.  And  now  they  be  all  laughing  again  as  if  nothing^^^ 
had  happened.'  \ 

*  Do  any  of  them  seem  to  care  about  my  not  being  there  ? 
Clym  asked. 

'  No — not  a  bit  in  the  world*     Now  t  liey  are  all  holding  ur 
their  glasses  and  drinking  somebody's  health/ 

*  I  wonder  if  it  is  mine  ?  * 
'  No,  *tis  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Venn's,  because  he  is  making  a  hi 

soH  of  speech.     There — now  Mrs.  Venn  has  got  up,  and  is  goi: 
away  to  put  on  her  things,  I  think.' 

*  Well,  they  haven't  concerned  themselves  about  me,  and  it 
quite  right  they  should  not.     It  is  all  as  it  should  be,  and  Tl^  <?- 
masin  at  leajst  is  happy.    We  will  not  stay  any  longer  now,  as  tk^ 
will  soon  be  coming  out  to  go  home.' 

He  accompanied  the  lad  into  the  heath  on  his  way  home,  and  re- 
turning alone  to  the  houtJc  a  quaiter  of  an  hour  later,  found  Venn 
and  Thomasin  ready  to  start,  all  the  guests  having  departed  in.  ^ 
absence.     The  wedded  pair  took  their  seats  in  the  four-whe^^ 
dog-cart  which  Venn's  head  milker  and  handy  man  had  dri^^^ 
from  Shadwat^r  to  fetch  them  in ;  little  Eustacia  and  the  n  -^^^^ 
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were  packed  securely  upon  the  opened  flap  behind ;  and  the  mit^ 

on  an  ancient  overstepping  pony  who^c  shoes  clashed  like  cym 

at  every  tread,  rode  in  th*?  rear,  in  the  manner  of  a  Ixidy-ser 

of  the  last  century.  J 

'  Now  we  leave  you  in  absolute  possession  of  your  own  ho^^^-^^V 
again,'  said  Thomasin,  as  she  bent  down  to  wish  her  cousin  go^*^"'^-^''! 
night,     '  It  will  be  rather  lonely  for  you,  Clym,  after  the  hubt^^ 
we  have  been  making.'  J 

*0h,  that's  no  inconvenience,'  said  Clym,  smiling  rather  sa^^^^  ^ 
And  then  thi*  party  drove  ofiF,  and  vanished  in  the  night  shades,  --=^=^^^ 
Yeobright  entered  the  house.     The  ticking  of  the  clock  was  «-  , 

only  sound  that  greeted  him,  for  not  a  soul  remained;  Christi^^^^  ^^^ 
who  acted  ss  cook,   valet,   and   gardener  to  Clym,   sleeping 
bis   fathprV   houR«,  1i  Yeobright   Bat   down  in  one  of  thp  ^ 
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chairs,  and  remained  in  thought  a  long  time.  His  mother's  old 
chair  was  opposite ;  it  had  been  sat  in  that  evening  by  those  who 
had  scarcely  remembered  that  it  ever  was  hers.  But  to  Clym  she 
vras  almost  a  presence  there,  now  as  always.  Whatever  she  was 
ir^  other  people's  memories,  in  his  she  was  the  sublime  saint  whose 
r^idiance  even  his  tenderness  for  Eustacia  could  not  obscure.  But 
his  heart  was  heavy ;  that  mother  had  not  crowned  him  in  the  day 
of'  his  espousals,  and  in  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart.  And 
e^vents  had  borne  out  the  accuracy  of  her  judgment,  and  proved  the 
devotedness  of  her  care.  He  should  have  heeded  her  for  Eustacia's 
8&ke  even  more  than  for  his  own.  ^  It  was  all  my  fault,'  he 
'^'^higpered.  ^  0  my  mother,  my  mother !  would  to  God  that  I 
<^ould  live  my  life  again,  and  endure  for  you  what  you  endured 
^or  me!' 

On  the  Sunday  after  this  wedding  an  unusual  sight  was  to  be 
«eeii  on  Blackbarrow.  From  a  distance  there  simply  appeared  to 
he  a  motionless  figure  standing  on  the  top  of  the  tumulus, 
just  as  Eustacia  had  stood  on  that  lonely  summit  some  two  years 
^xid  a  half  before.  But  now  it  was  fine  warm  weather,  with  only 
a  smnmer  breeze  blowing,  and  early  afternoon  instead  of  dull 
twilight.  Those  who  ascended  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  barrow  perceived  that  the  erect  form  in  the  centre,  piercing 
*he  sky,  was  not  really  alone.  Bound  him  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
^^arrow  a  number  of  heathmen  and  women  were  recUning  or  sitting 
at  their  ease.  They  listened  to  the  words  of  the  man  in  their 
^idst,  who  was  preaching,  while  they  abstractedly  pulled  heather, 
^Wpped  ferns,  or  tossed  pebbles  down  the  slope.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  moral  lectures  or  sermons  on  the  mount,  which 
^^1^  to  be  delivered  from  the  same  place  every  Sunday  fiftemoon 
^  long  as  the  fine  weather  lasted. 

The  commanding  elevation  of  Blackbarrow  had  been  chosen 
^^^  two  reasons :  first,  that  it  occupied  a  central  position  among  the 
^^Xiote  cottages  around ;  secondly,  that  the  preacher  thereon  could 
^  seen  from  all  adjacent  points  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  his  post, 
^^^  view  of  him  being  thus  a  convenient  signal  to  those  stragglers 
^^o  wished  to  draw  near.  The  speaker  was  bareheaded,  and  the 
^^^ze  at  each  waft  gently  lifted  and  lowered  his  hair,  somewhat 
too  thin  for  a  man  of  his  years,  these  still  numbering  less  than 
thirty.  He  wore  a  shade  over  his  eyes,  and  his  face  was 
pensive  and  worn  ;  but  though  these  bodily  features  were  marked 
irith  decay,  there  was  no  defect  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  which 
were  rich,  musical,  and  stirring.  He  stated  that  his  discourses  to 
people  were  to  be  lometimes  secular,  and  sometimes  leligiow^*)  \)w\. 
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never  dogmatic ;  and  that  his  texts  would  be  taken  from  all  kind 
of  books.     This  afternoon  the  words  were  as  follows : 

^ "  And  the  king  rose  up  to  meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  untM  i 
her,  and  sat  down  on  his  throne,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  fo  ^m 
the  king's  mother ;  and  she  sat  on  his  right  hand.  Then  she  said 
I  desire  one  small  petition  of  thee  ;  I  pray  thee  say  me  not  naj 
And  the  king  said  unto  her,  Ask  on,  my  mother :  for  I  will  no « 
say  thee  nay." ' 

Yeobright  had  in  fact  found  his  vocation  in  the  career  of  a 
itinerant  open-air  preacher  and  lecturer  on  morally  unimpeachabl 
subjects ;  and  from  this  day  he  laboured  incessantly  in  that  offi 
speaking  not  only  in  simple  language  on  Ulackbarrow  and  in 
upland  hamlets  round,  but  in  a  more  cultivated  strain  elsewhere  — 
from  the  steps  and  porticoes  of  town-halls,  from  market-crosse:^ 
from  conduits,  on  esplanades  and  on  wharves,  from  the  parapets 
bridges,  in  barns  and  outhouses,  and  all  other  such  places  in 
neighbouring  Wessex  towns  and  villages.     He  left  alone  set 
and  systems  of  philosophy,  finding  enough  and  more  than  enoi 
to  occupy  his  tongue  in  the  opinions  and  actions  common  to 
good  men.     Some  believed  him,  and  some  believed  not ;  some 
that  his  words  were  commonplace,  others  complained  of  his 
of  spiritual  doctrine  ;  while  others  again  remarked  that  it  was  W( 
enough  for  a  man  to  take  to  preaching  who  could  not  see  to  ( 
anything  else.     But  everywhere  he  was  kindly  received,  for  tl 
history  of  his  life  had  become  generally  known. 

{The  End.) 
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T^fTE  dawn  came  creeping  slowly  up  over  Genoa.     It  was  t!ie  dawn 

J^     of  a  beautiful  morning  in  late  antumnj  when  the  Mediterranean 

*hcrps  of  northern  Italy  look  specially  lovely ;  and  yet  this  dawn 

iwed  livid  and  cheerless  in  the  eyes  of  the  watchers  who  became 

are  of  itj*  presence  as  they  saw  it  stealing  into  a  room  in  an 

that  looked  upon  the  arched  promenade  and  the  port  and  the 

•  Ugly  night  *  is  described  in  some  lines  of  immortal  beauty 

ing  breathing  at  the  heels  of  the  setting  8im,     The  dawn 

sometimes  looks  uglier  Etill  as  it  comes  breathing  at  tlie  heels  of 

the  night,  which  threw  at  least  a  pitying  and  friendly  shelter  over 

tear-stained  faces  and  weary  eyes* 

There  were  three  or  four  persons  in  the  room,  and  they  were 
ptbered  round  a  death-bed,  Albert  Vanthorpe,  a  young  English- 
man of  some  three-and-twenty,  had  just  died.  The  watchers  had 
been  with  him  all  the  night,  and  it  was  in  the  hopeless  hush  that 
followed  the  first  assurance  of  his  death  that  some  of  them  became 
aware  of  the  coming  of  the  dawn.      One  of  the  watchers  said  in  a 

(low  firm  voice — 
*It  is  all  over  ;  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  I  should  like 
tekkft  alone  for  a  little^  if  you  please ;  I  should  like  to  be  left 
•faiie^with  my  husband.' 
One  of  the  watchers,  an  elderly  lady,  seemed  to  hesitate  ;  she 
'iood  as  if  about  to  plead  some  objection.  The  yoimger  said  with 
•  breeching  gesture— 

'Oh»  yes  ;  even  you  too,  dearest!  Only  for  a  moment  or  two; 
J*5Hwill  come  back  again-     Just  a  moment  or  two," 

The  elder  lady  and  the  others  left  the  room  without  a  word, 
luwi  the  wife  was  alone  with  her  husband. 
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She  was  a  very  young  wife,  not  to  say  a  very  young  widow.    She 
did  not  look  quite  twenty  ;  she  wa.s  in  fact  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
one  ;  tihe  was  rather  tall,  and  had  a  pale  face  that  looked  as  if  the 
melancholy  dawn  were  its  proper  setting,     P'or  ail  the  haggardness 
given  to  her  by  the  hour  and  the  occasion,  she  waw  singularly  band*- 
some.    She  sat  by  the  bed^^ide  of  the  young  man  who  lay  dead^  and 
took  one  of  his  hands  in  hers.      Her  eyes  sometimes  wandered  round 
the  room  which  the  dawn  began  faintly  to  light.    A  strange  indescrib- 
able effect  was  wrought  on  her  mind  by  the  sight  of  objects  that  had 
belonged  to  him  and  now  belonged  to  him  no  more^ — his  clothes,  some 
of  bia  books,  his  watch,  his  chain,  rings,  purse  ;  the  presents  that 
he  had  brought  home  to  give  to  friends,  the  cigar-case,  the  silver- 
moan  ted  revolver  that  he  bad  lately  been  carrying — all  these  things 
that  had  no  owner  now  ;  or,  stranger  still,  had  her  for  their  owner.   It 
was  strange,  indeed,  to  think  that  she  alone  had  now  the  absolute 
right  to  sit  beside  him  as  he  lay  dead ;  that  it  was  for  her  alone  to 
6ay  who  should  come  into  the  room  and  who  should  be  refill 
admission,     It,  was  very  strange  to  think  that  people  would  come 
to  her  soon  and  ask  her  what  was  to  be  done  with  everything  he 
had  left  behind,  and  that  her  word  would  be  a  law  even  as  to  the 
very  place  where  his  body  was  to  lie.     The  other   day  she   was  a 
dreamy,  impmcticablc  girl,  fuU  of  nonsensical  ideas  and  prepos- 
terous schemes ;  and  now  she    had    a    whole    world  of  practical 
responsibilities  put  upon  hex  and  was  absolutely  independent  of  all 
control.    She  bent  her  face  over  the  dead  young  man  and  kissed  bis 
chill,  rigid  hand  ;  not  again  and  again  as  agonisefl  mourners  vainly 
do,  but  once  timidly  and  respectfully. 

This  was  not  assuredly  the  sort  of  grief  which  a  young  wife 
just  bereaved  might  be  expected  to  feel.  In  all  the  strain  and 
confusion  of  the  moment's  emotions,  Gabrielle  Konalds  was  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  this  ;  she  was  as  clearly  aware  of  it  as  she  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  coming  of  the  dawn  was  rendering  the 
light  of  the  soft  lamps  a  superfluity.  She  knew  that  her  regret  for 
the  dead  man  was  not  what  the  grief  of  a  wife  ought  to  be ;  and 
she  was  conscious  of  a  painful  impression  that  her  putting  on  the 
aspect  of  a  widow's  sorrow  would  in  some  measure  be  like  the  play* 
ing  of  a  part,  perhaps  like  that  of  a  professional  mourner  hired  for 
a  funeral.  If  she  could  have  lived  her  life  over  again  and  could 
have  known  what  was  coming,  she  would  have  tried  to  love  hiia 
much  more  than  she  had  done;  she  would  have  compelled  herself 
to  love  him  ;  she  must  liave  loved  him.  Nobody  siirt-ly  could 
have  deserved  to  be  loved  more  than  he  had  deserved  love  from 
her.  Of  course  she  was  inclined  to  heap  unmerited  reproacheii  on 
herself  now,  and  to  make  a  crime  of  what  was  in  the  truest  sense 
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a  duty.    The  only  fault  of  which  she  could  even  in  this  remorseful 
moment  accuse  herself  was,  that  she  could  not  succeed  in  loving 
poor  young  Vanthorpe.     She  had  never  deceived  him  or  herself  as 
to  her  feelings :  he  knew  that  she  did  not  love  him ;  he  knew 
more — he  knew  that  she  had  tried  her  very  best  and  failed.     Now 
however,  she  kept  telling  herself  over  and  over  again  of  his  good- 
ness and  her  unworthiness  ;  of  his  generous  heart,  his  imcalculating, 
michanging  affection,  which  would  have  given  everything  and 
which  got  nothing ;  and  she  contrasted  this  with  her  own  cold  and 
deliberate  study  of  her  emotions  and  inclinations,  and  she  told  her- 
self that  she  ought  to  feel  penitent  and  ashamed. 

After  a  while  some  one  tapped  lightly  at  the  door,  and  she 
heard  a  voice  calling  the  name  that  was  his.  She  started,  and 
turned  her  eyes  instinctively  to  the  bed,  as  if  it  must  have  been 
the  dead  man's  name  that  was  so  inopportunely  spoken.  She  forgot 
for  the  moment  that  it  was  her  own  name ;  that,  like  all  the  rest 
he  once  owned,  it  belonged  to  him  no  longer  but  only  to  her. 

When  we  spoke  of  her  as  Gabrielle  Ronalds  a  few  lines  back,  it 

^»M  by  the  name  which  belonged  to  her  as  an  unmarried  girl. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  describe  her  in  this  way, 

for  in  truth  she  had  hardly  had  time  to  recognise  herself  by  the 

Mme  which  marriage  had  given  her.     She  has  not  yet  been  three 

days  a  wife,  and  she  is  a  wife  only  in  name.     The  last  few  hours  of 

ber  married  life  had  been  spent  in  watching  with  others  at  her 

Jfwing  husband's  death-bed.     All  this  is  not  so  mysterious  or  even 

80  romantic  as  it  may  seem  at  first.     Albert  Vanthorpe  had  loved  her 

once  they  were  boy  and  girl  together,  and  she  had  sometimes 

thought  that  she  could  love  him.     But  she  had  always  found  when 

he  pressed  the  question  on  her,   or  she  pressed  it   on   herself, 

that  she  could  not,  and  at  last  saw  her  way  and  made  up  her  mind 

clearly  on  the  point.     He  was  always  in  weakly  health  and  he 

went  on  a  long  travelling  expedition  in  order  to  get  stronger ;  and 

for  a  while  he  was  growing  stronger,  and  every  one  who  cared  for 

him  b^an  to  hope  that  he  had  a  long  career  before  him.     Perhaps 

he  grew  too  fully  assured  of  his  own  strength  and  he  overtaxed  it, 

and  did  all  manner  of  toilsome  and  adventurous  exploring  feats, 

and  he  brought  on  his  death.     One  day  Gabrielle  received  a  letter 

from  him,  dated  from  Genoa,  telling  her  plainly  that  he  had  got 

thus  fiu*  on  his  way  home  only  to  die,  and  in  simple,  pathetic  tones 

asking  her  to  give  him  the  one  only  gratification  he  now  could  have 

in  his  closing  hours — that  of  calling  her  his  wife  even  for  once 

before  be  died.     To  her  who  knew  so  well  his  sweet,  soft,  somewhat 

feminine  nature,  this  wish  seemed  peculiarly  characteristic  of  him« 

She  reproached  herself  that  she  had  not  forced  Yiei^Yf  \iQ  \oN^\iYV£L 
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in  time ;  and  if  he  had  now  asked  her  to  l>ecome  his  wife  with  the 
view  that  she  might  he  burnt  as  his  widow  on  his  funeral  pile,  she 
was  well  in  the  mood  to  have  uncompromisingly  accepted  the  offer* 
She  agreed  to  marry  him,  and  she  and  his  mother  went  out  to  Genoa 
together.  There  was  no  difficulty  there  in  having  his  last 
romantic  whim  gratified. 

The  event  which  he  expected  was  nearer  even  than  he  had 
anticipated,  and  he  died,  as  we  have  said,  within  three  days  after 
his  marriage.  He  had  had  a  will  prepared,  and  lie  had  it  brought  to 
him  immediately  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  he  read  it  over 
and  signed  it  and  had  it  properly  attested.  G-abrielle  wondered 
that  he  could  think  of  such  things  then,  but  he  smiled  with  a 
peculiar  melancholy  sweetness  at  her,  and  murmured  something 
about  marriage  altering  a  man's  will,  or  something  of  the  kind — 
she  hardly  knew  what.  When  this  was  all  done  and  the  lawyer 
was  gone  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  told  her  he  was  now 
happy,  for  he  had  made  her  his  wife  and  had  made  her  rich. 

*  Oh,  I  remember  all  your  plans  and  projects,'  he  said,  '  and  now 
you  can  carry  some  of  them  out.  You  will  be  able  to  do  good  to 
somebody,  at  all  events  \  and  I  should  never  have  known  the  way 
how,  and  so  that's  all  right.' 

He  smiled  another  of  his  boyish  smiles,  and  the  smile  brought 
a  pang  to  her  heart.  She  had  always  complaioed  of  him  for  beiog 
too  boyish,  and  had  sometimes  impatiently  given  that  as  a  reason 
why  she  eould  not  maiTyhira.  He  was  older  than  she,  but  she 
had  often  talked  and  thought  of  him  as  if  he  were  only  a  child. 
She  was  constantly  complaining  that  he  did  not  try  to  turn  hii 
life  to  any  account^  and  bad  compared  him  more  than  once  to 
Kichard  Carstone  in  '  Bleak  House,'  the  young  man  who  keeps  to 
nothing,  and  dies  saying  he  is  just  going  to  begin  the  world  in 
earnest,  'If  he  should  remember  that  now,*  she  thought  with 
terror,  and  remind  her  of  it,  and  tell  her  that  her  comparison  was 
made  good  at  last.  But  be  did  not  remember  it,  or  at  least  he 
did  not  say  anything  about  it.  He  did  remind  her,  however,  that 
she  had  often  told  him  that  anyliody  with  his  fortune  ought  to  be 
ashamed  not  to  do  some  good  for  the  world  ;  '  and  now,'  he  whis- 
pered, '  I  am  doing  some  good  for  the  world  ;  for  I  am  giving  jou 
the  chance  of  doing  good,  and  you  know  how  to  make  use  of  it. 
So  you  see  I  am  not  quite  such  a  foolish  boy  after  all,' 

Now  it  is  all  over.     The  dawn  has  cume  ;  the  young  life  has 

gone.     Some  one  is  calling  to  her,  is  calling  her  by  his  name, 

and  she  is  now  and  henceforth  Mrs.  Albert  Vanthorpe,  a  wife  and 

a  widow  at  once.     She  is  very  calm  and  composed  to  all  appear- 

anee,  and  she  goes  out,  and  talks,  aud  ^\e^  due,ctions  in  a  low 
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film  tone,  so  that  sometimes  those  who  speak  with  her  think  she 
does  not  feel  anything  about  what  has  happened ;  and  those  who 
know  a  little  more  of  her  story  say  to  themselves,  that  of  course 
she  can't  be  expected  to  care  much ;  that  she  had  refused  him 
before,  and  only  married  him  now  because  he  couldn't  live,  and  to 
please  him ;  and  that  she  was  to  have  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Still,  the  German  chambermaid  thought  she  might  try  to  look  a 
little  more  as  if  she  was  sorry  ;  and  the  Italian  nurse  said  she  had 
seen  many  young  widows  in  her  time,  but  she  did  not  remember  ever 
^  have  seen  one  that  took  sorrow  as  easily  as  that.  The  English 
doctor  who  had  been  brought  with  the  young  man's  mother  and 
Gabrielle  firom  Harley  Street,  and  who  could  do  nothing  whatever 
but  say  a  soft  word  or  two  to  the  hopeless  patient,  had  taken 
Gabrielle's  hand  kindly  in  his  and  felt  her  pulse,  and  looked  into 
her  large  tearless  eyes,  and  told  her  to  be  sure  she  left  Genoa  as 
(oon  as  possible  and  got  back  to  the  active  life  of  England ;  and 
impressed' upon  her  in  low  warning  tones  that  she  must  still  have 
maoy  duties,  and  that  the  husband  she  had  lost  would  think  she 
was  most  faithful  to  his  memory  the  more  she  tried  to  bear  up 
and  do  them.  For  the  doctor  read  the  story  of  her  calm  demeanour 
so  differently  from  the  German  chambermaid  and  the  Italian  nurse, 
that  he  had  formed  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  young  widow  was 
contemplating  suicide.  A  woman  is  capable  of  anything,  he  said 
to  himself,  when  she  looks  like  that. 

Meanwhile  the  mother  of  the  dead  man,  who  had  been  with  him 
to  the  last,  and  had  only  left  the  room  at  Gabrielle's  prayer  when 
^  was  done,  now  sent  in  her  maid  to  ask  if  she  might  see  Mrs. 
Albert  Vanthorpe. 

The  formality  of  the  request  surprised  Gabrielle. 

Of  course  she  would  see  Mrs.  Leven,  but  should  she  not  go  to 
her? 

*  Many  thanks,  no.  Mrs.  Leven  would  come  to  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.' 
Another  moment  and  Mrs.  Leven  came.     In  the  yet  colourless 

dawn  her  face  looked  marvellously  like  that  of  her  son.  Gabrielle 
was  going  to  meet  her  with  all  the  affection  due  to  their  common 
mffering,  but  the  elder  woman  cut  her  short  at  the  very  threshold. 

*  No  more  of  that,  thank  you,  between  us.  While  he  was  living 
I  would  not  give  him  a  moment's  pain ' — her  lips  trembled  as  she 
looked  at  the  white  rigid  face  on  the  pillow ;  ^  but  now  he  cannot 
bear  any  more ;  and  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  am  leaving 
Genoa  at  once,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  you  and  I  should  meet 
in  England  or  anywhere  else.  We  could  never  be  friends—  never, 
nerer  I  I  blame  you  for  all  this ;  if  he  had  never  seen  you  he 
woold  be  alive  and  happy  now  ;  or  if  you  had  married  him  ixv  Ivoi^^ 
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when  the  poor  foolish  boy  asked  you,  he  miglit  have  been  all.^€ii 
now,' 

*  Bui,  Mrs,  Leven,'  the  girl  pleaded  with  soared,  appea]£itig 
face,  *  you  always  said  you  liked  me— you  always  said  you  were  m^ 
fond  of  me.  You  praised  rae  livhen  first  I  said  I  couldn't  ma^i.  i  J 
him ;  you  told  me  yourself  I  had  done  light.' 

*  I  didn't  know  tlien  that  the  poor  boy  was  so  mad  about  yoxi  | 
I  would  rather  he  married  aiiybody  than  have  been  unhappy.  Hi^ 
was  always  happy  until  lately ;  and  I  know  now  that  he  never  ca.x~<e<i 
for  his  mother  this  long  time.  You  have  his  name  now,  and  all? 
the  re^t.  I  donH  grudge  you  his  money — you  know  that.  I  oJilj 
glad  you  have  it,  for  it  will  help  you  to  make  yourself  ridicalou^j 
all  the  fasten  I  have  only  come  to  say  now  that  I  presume  you 
will  have  my  son  buried  with  his  father  and  liia  people,' 

Gahrielle  made  a  gesture  as  if  in  utter  deprecation  of  any  giniS' 
ter  purpose  on  her  part. 

*  Of  course  I  insist  upon  nothing/  Mrs,  Leven  went  on  ;  *  I  har^ 
no  right.  If  cremation  or  something  of  the  kind  should  suit  you^ 
ideas,  1  have  no  right  to  interfere.  I  am  told  that  my  aon^s  will- 
gives  you  express  right  to  do  as  you  think  lit  in  that  matter  too/ 

Gahrielle  did  not  know  ;  she  had  not  thought  about  the  pre- 
cise provisions  of  the  will. 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  you  have  the  right  to  do  as  you  please  in  everythiag. 
I  only  ask  leave  to  remind  you  that  my  son  was  a  gentleman; 
that  there  is  a  burial-place  where  his  father  and  his  grandfather 
were  buried  before  him,  and  where  his  mother  hopes  to  be  buried 
one  day ;  and  where,  before  that  time  comes,  she  might  wish 
sometimes  to  see  her  son'^*  ^^^ve,  if  modern  ideas  would  allow  of 
so  much  concession  to  old-fai^shioned  sentiment— that's  all,' 

Galtrielle  only  said— 

*  He  is  much  more  yoius  than  mine,  this  poor  boy.  Though  he 
did  give  rae  his  name,  \  don't  know  how  you  think  I  would  do 
anytliing — if  you  f/o  think  it~to  give  you  any  pain  about  him; 
now,  I  mean  ;  '  for  Fhe  saw  the  expression  forming  itself  on  Mrs, 
Leven'a  face  which  would  have  said,  *Have  you  not  given  me 
pain  enoiigli  alMiut  him?  Did  you  not  take  him  from  me?^  So 
Gahrielle  hastened  to  forestall  supertluous  contention  with  the  one 
simple  pathetic  quahtieation  '  now.' 

'  Well,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say;  and  it  is  easily  said,  I  hope 
we  shan't  meet  anj^  more.' 

*  Ought  we  to  quarrel  here?'  Gabrieile  said,  with  a  gtesture 
towards  the  death-bed,  '  If  Ae  could  hear  us,  think  how  it  would 
pain  him.' 

'  I  did  thiuk  of  that  while  he  could  hear  us.     You  must  admit 
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that  I  never  said  a  word  all  the  time  to  make  him  suspect  that 
I  inw  not  delighted  with  all  the  whole  arrangement.' 

*No;  you  deceived  me  as  well  as  him,'  Gabrielle  said  sadly; 
*  I  thought  you  were  dtill  to  me  what  you  always  were  before.' 
'  I  meant  to  spare  him,  and  I  did  spare  him.' 
'  I  thank  you  for  that  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.' 
*  Don't  thank  me  in  his  name.     Let  me  be  spared  that.' 
The  mother  went  to  the  side  of  the  bed  and  knelt  down  and 
remained  a  while  there — only  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  in  prayer. 
The  young  wife  leaned  upon  the  window-frame,  turning  her  eyes 
purposely  away  from  what  was  passing  in  the  room,  and  looked 
vacuously  over  the  prospect  of  sea,  and  hills,  and  sails,  that  was 
spreading  out  clearer  and  more  lovely  in  the  brightening  dawn. 
Her  heart  was  full  of  pity  for  the  bereaved  woman  who  once  loved 
her,  and  now  seemed  to  have  only  hatred  for  her.     The  girl's 
memory  went  back  to  days  when  that  woman's  house  was  the 
happiest  home  to  her;  when  Albert  and  she  were  children  to- 
gether; to   days  much  later,  when   the  mother  and   she  good- 
hmnouredly  engaged  in  competition,  one  to  spoil  the  young  man, 
and  the  other  to  strengthen  him ;  to  days  when  it  no  more  entered 
into  the  heart  of  any  of  the  three  that  they  could  ever  be  sundered 
in  affection,  than  it  occurred  to  them  to  think  that  the  boy's 
career  was  to  end  in  mere  boyhood. 

She  looked  back  into  the  room ;  Mrs.  Leven  had  risen  from 
ker  knees  and  was  going  away.  Gabrielle  gave  way  to  an  impulse 
of  old  affection  and  devotion ;  she  ran  between  her  and  the  door, 
knelt  down,  caught  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  It  was 
of  no  use,  Mrs.  Leven  went  resolutely  and  coldly  out  of  the  room, 
and  the  young  widow  was  alone  again  with  her  husband. 

Never  were  two  friends  more  devoted  than  the  woman  who 
had  just  gone  from  the  room  and  the  mother  of  the  girl  who  was 
left  there.     When  Gabrielle's  mother  died  she  had  left  her  little 
daughter  to  the  care  of  her  friend,  and  had  further  made  to  the 
friend  that  faithful  promise  so  often  exacted  by  yearning  affection, 
that  if  she  could  come  back  even  for  a  moment,  a  shadow  from  the 
land  of  shadows,  she  would  return  to  her  friend  to  tell  her  of  the 
whence  and  the  whither.      They  were  bound  by  the  additional 
bond  of  affection  that  each  was  a  widow,  and  each  had  but  one 
child — at  least,  Albert's  mother  had  only  him  to  love.     But  look 
how  things  come  about ;  a  few  years  pass,  and  everything  is  imlike 
what  the  most  cautious  and  calculating  mind  might  have  antici- 
pated.    The  one  thing  reasonable  would  have  seemed  to  be  that 
this  girl  and  boy  should  love  each  other  and  marry ;  and  such 
seemed  to  be  the  arrangement  of  tilings  deve\o\Ax\g  \\.^^^^>xcv\}\ 
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suddenly  the  girl  took  it  into  her  head  that  she  could  not  lo^^^^ 
him,  aod  that  she  would  not  marry  him  \  and  from  that  moraei:za.t3J 
as  it  seemed  to  his  mother  at  least,  all  went  wrong.     The  you^KZi.^ 
man  made  himself  intellectually  and  in  all  other  ways  the  devot--^^Q 
slave  of  the  girl  who  would  not  marry  him.     Her  opimooj  uj^onj 
everythitiof  were  law  to  him;  all  her  dreams,  and  whims,  and  <>-<3di 
n«w  ways  were  the  inspirations  of  geoius  for  him;  and  the  inotl^aesr 
was   not   wrong  in   believing  that   a    word  from   Gabrielle    \%ra-a 
more  to  him  than  a  sermon  or  a  precept  from  her.     He  ne"V€»r 
would    listen    to    a   word  said   even  in  complaint  of   (iabriellc^'^ 
refLiaal  of  him.     He  was  alwaya  a  weak  and  tender-natiu"ed  lad,   tiis 
mother  thought ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  she  woijl^ 
have  wished  Grabrieile  to  marry  him,  for  the  girFs  vigour  of    in- 
telhgence  and  resolve  would  have  counteracted  the  defects  of    ti* 
temperament.     He  went  away  to  travel,  evidently  still  holdings     to 
a  hope  that  he  could  persuade  Grabrielle  to  love  him  yet,  3^d 
having  vague  ideas  of  doing  something  gallant  and  good  to  deseir^^ 
her ;  and  his  mother,  too,  still  looked  for  something  of  the  kiu^* 
But  Gabrielle  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  at  last  left  the  home    i*^ 
which  she  had  lived  so  long ;  and  Mrs,  Leven  being  still  a  ha^ocl- 
some  woman,  who  had   barely  ceased  to  be  young,  was    hers^l* 
induced  one  day  to  marry  again.     Hers  was  a  fitful  nature,  full   **^ 
sudden  emotion  and  impulse,  and  she  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage 
not  very  well  knowing  why  she  did  so,  but  having  a  vague  id^^ 
that,  as  she  had  been  disappointed  in  everything,  she  had  a  right.  t.*J 
pay  off  the  destinies  by  disappointing  reasonable  expectation    ^^ 
her  own  case.     Then  came  the  news  that  her  boy  was  dying,  n^*^ 
his  passionate  desire  to  be  married  to  Gabrielle;  and  the  motJ^^ 
was  as  angry  in  her  heart  with  the  girl  for  consenting  to  his  ^'^^  , 
treaty  now  as  for  having  refused  it  before.     No  question  of  moi^-^^  j 
had  aiiy thing  to  do  with   IV Irs*  Leven's  anger.     She  had  moneys   ^  ^ 
her  own;  her  new  husband  was  a  man  of  considerable  propex'^y*! 
Her  son's  fortune,  which  was  large,  had  all  been  left  to  him  by  1^^ 
father\s  brother,  who   had  made  it  as  a  successful  railway  c^^ 
tractor.     Mrs.  Leven  had  never  liked  him  or  his  money  eitt»^   '^ 
and  would,  if  left  to  herself,  have  much  preferred  that  her  ^^  J 
should  be  wholly  dependent  00  her,     Albert's  having  a  fortune^    ^ 
his  own  to  look  out  to  always  seemed  to  her  the  first  cause  of  t^^^ 
coming  to  have  ideas  that  were  not  hers,  and  of  his  being  rea^-^  , 
to  acct^pt  the  laws  of  life  from  the  lipa  of  a  pretty  girl  rather  tb^^ 
from  those  of  one  who  had  lived  and  sutfered   and   known  tb^  , 
world.     She  blamed  Gabrielle  for  ever}lhing — her   own   gecoo^ 
marriage  among  the  rest.     She  blamed  herself,  indeed,  for  having 
as  it  were  forced  the  girl  on  her  son's  notice ;  but  she  only  con*      . 
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denmed  Gabrielle  now  all  the  more  for  this.  '  Without  this  lass/ 
says  poor  Caleb  Balderstone,  *  would  not  our  ruin  have  been 
a'thegither  fulfilled  I '  Mrs.  Leven  now  thought  even  more  bitterly 
of  her  dear  old  friend's  daughter.  Without  that  lass  there  would 
have  been  little  to  suggest  a  ruin  of  her  hopes,  to  say  nothing 
of  ruin's  fulfilment.  Yet  she  kept  down  all  her  feelings  for  love  of 
her  son  while  she  and  Gabrielle  were  travelling  to  Genoa,  and 
only  revealed  herself  when  Albert's  ears  could  hear  no  more. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  position  of  the  young  woman  who 
is  now  left  alone  in  the  dawn  with  the  corpse  of  the  youth  whose 
name  she  has  taken  is  sufficiently  strange  and  trying  even  for  the 
bravest  spirit  and  the  healthiest  temperament.  A  new  life  indeed 
is  that  which  is  opening  on  her.  She  is  a  widow  almost  at  the 
very  moment  of  becoming  a  wife  ;  she  has  lost  the  brother  of  her 
he^  and  of  her  childhood ;  she  has  lost  the  friend  who  was  a  mother 
to  her,  and  seems  to  have  found  an  enemy  instead.  Gtibrielle 
never  before  thought  of  the  possibility  of  her  having  an  enemy, 
unless  when  in  some  of  her  dreamings  she  pictiured  herself  as  fear- 
lessly frustrating  the  plans  of  the  wicked  in  the  cause  of  the  good, 
and  thus  winning  the  enmity  of  the  children  of  darkness  and  being 
proud  of  it.  She  has  lost  much  indeed ;  and  she  has  gained  or 
had  forced  upon  her  what  wise  people  would  probably  think  most 
dangerous  or  fatal  gifts  for  one  so  young  and  full  of  fancies :  she 
has  money  and  she  has  absolute  independence 

Chapter  II. 
'the  oracbless  giri.' 

Soke  months  had  passed  since  Albert  Vanthorpe's  death. 
Summer  had  come  upon  London.  Albert's  mother  and  her 
husband  were  atliome.  They  lived  in  one  of  the  streets  running 
out  of  Piccadilly,  in  a  small  old-fashioned  house  which  Major 
Leven's  family  had  owned  for  time  out  of  mind.  Major  Leven's 
&mily  had  belonged  to  quiet  better-class  respectability — if  we  may 
use  such  a  phrase — for  more  generations  than  we  venture  to 
enumerate,  neither  sinking  nor  rising  all  the  time. 

Since  Albert's  death  they  had  lived  in  seclusion — that  is,  a 
sort  of  seclusion.  Mrs.  Leven  saw  nobody  in  the  hostess's  sense, 
and  of  course  went  nowhere;  but  her  husband  was  a  very  active 
and  busy  man,  and  his  doors  were  almost  as  constantly  open  as 
those  of  the  good  Axylus  in  the  ^  Iliad.'  It  was  for  some  time  a 
mystery  to  the  friends  of  Major  Leven  and  his  wife  alike,  why 
these  two  should  have  married.  Leven  was  fifty  years  old  at  least, 
and  had  always  been  set  down  as  not  a  marrying  man.    But  he 
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had  foutd  mucli  pleasure  Id  the  society  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  as  Fhe 
then  was,  and  in  the  people  who  used  to  go  to  her  house ;  and  he 
took  it  into  his  head  that  nhe  miist  be  lonely  without  her  son,  when 
Albert  went  tmvelling  all  over  the  world  ;  and  one  day  he  aiiked 
her  to  marry  him.  As  we  have  said,  she  accepted  him  out  of  a  kind 
of  spite  arrainst  the  destinies.  If  it  were  to  do  over  again,  she  at 
least  would  prol)al>ly  not  do  it ;  but  lie  and  she  got  on  very  well, 
and  he  was  happy  in  liis  own  way. 

Major  Leven  had  left  tlie  army,  and  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  wrongs  of  mankind.    He  had  considerable  means^  and  he  gave 
up  his  time  to  the  redressing  of  wrong.     He  had  written  more 
pamphlets  and  accompanied  more  deputations  than  perhaps  any 
other  man  of  his  time.     He  had  never  succeeded  in  getting  into 
parliament ;  partly  because  he  was  always  induced  to  come  forward 
and  contest  some  hopeless  place  where  no!)ody  but  himself  could 
possibly  be  induced  to  waste  time  and  money  in  such  an  endeavour, 
and  partly  l^ecanse  at  tlie  moment  of  every  contest  his  soul  was 
sure  to  he  in  some  case  of  grievance  which  he   would  put  forward 
as  his  great  motive  in  entering  parliament,  and  for  which  the  cM>n- 
stituents  whose  favour  he  sought  could  not  be  induced  to  care  a 
rush.     The  chiefs  and  managers  of  parties  swore  at  him  a  good 
deal  among  themselves,  for  he  was  always  distiu'bing  the  arrange- 
ments of  head-quarters  everywhere  and  splitting  up  constituencies, 
When  a  contest  between  some  representative  of  Ins  own  political 
party  and  an  opponent  was  so  nicely  balanced  as  to   leave  to  his 
own  side  only  a  confident  hope  of  succcfis,  !Majnr  Leven  was  sure  to 
appear  in  tlie  field  as  the  exponent  of  some  cause,  or  case,  or  griev- 
ance, for  which  the  chiefs  cared  nothing,  to  present  himself  as  a 
candidate  on  that  platform,  and  carry  off  just  enough  of  eccentric 
votes  to  make  the  victory  sure  to  the  enemies  of  the  party  with 
whom,  to  use  the  correct  phm^e,  Majt^r  Leven  usually  acted.     If 
any  foreign  or  colonial  diflfieidty  aroj=e  in  tlie  way  of  the  Govern- 
ment, no  matter  to  what  party  the  Government  belonged^  Major 
Leven  was  instantly  out  with   a  pamphlet,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of 
portentous  local  knowledge,  he  made   it  clear  that  Her  Majestj^s 
ministers   had  bungled  the    affair  trom  first  to  last;  that   their 
official  instructors  evidently  could  not  even  find  out  on  the  map 
the  places  particularly  concerned  \  that  no  one  in  the  Government 
service  knew  any  of  the  languages  which  the  emergency  required 
to  be  known  ;  that  lie,  Major  I^ven,  had  predicted  in  a  pamphlet 
years  before  exactly  what  would  happen,  and  at  the  same  time 
shown  exactly  what  oiight  to  be  done  ;  and  that  he  could  even  now 
in  ten  minutes  put  any   intelligent  schoolboy  in   possession  of 
knowledge  enough  to  enable  him  to  pull  the  Government  out  of 
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tJie    whole  diiBculty,   if  tbe   GovemTnent  would   only   have  wil 
ejXDtigh  to  allow  tliemselves  to  be  saved. 

In  private  life  Major  Leven  liked  everybody  and  could  liardly 
l>e  persuaded  to  think  ill  of  anybody ;  but  his  creed  a*?  an  observer 
oC  public  men  apparently  was,  that  every  Secretary  of  State  was  a 
double-dyed  and  unmitigated  villain  bent  upon  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  Major  Leven  believed  what  everyone  told  him,  unless  it 
-were  the  statement  of  a  minister  made  in  public ;  for  all  such 
statements  he  regarded  as  outrageous  lie^.  His  general  impreagion 
i»vas  that  all  ministers,  hut  more  especially  foreign  and  eolonij 
minij^ters,  were  scoundrels  who  ought  to  be  impeached. 

With  all  this,  Major  Leven  was  not  a  self-asserting  or  bumptio! 
man.  He  was  in  manner  a  very  modest,  courteous,  kindly  gentle- 
maD  ;  a  little  grave  and  heavy,  ai?  indeed  was  unavoidable  in  the 
case  of  one  who  bore  on  !iis  shoulders  such  a  burden  of  grievance. 
An  over-sensitive  humanity,  an  implicit  belief  in  what  anybody 
told  him  in  private,  and  a  cliivalric  restlessness  which  did  not 
allow  liim  to  hear  of  any  grievance  without  feeling  himself  at  once 
called  to  rush  to  the  rescue,  matle  him  occasionally  somewhat  ofc 
a  trouble  to  his  friends,  \ 

He  had  no  judgment  whatever  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
any  particular  controversy,  and  was  indeed  generally  secured  by  the 
sid^  which  first  appealed  to  his  attention.     But  he  had  consider- 
able cleverness,  when  once  a  conviction  had  taken  hold  of  him,  in 
finding  arguments  to  convince  outsiders  that  that   was  the  true 
®de  of  the  case.     He  had  served  a  good  deal  and  l>een  in  many 
P^^-f^  of  the  world.     When  any   grievance  was   brought  under  his 
'lot^iee,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recalling  some  experience  of  his  own 
^^ich  supplied  him  with  reason  for  assuming  that  the  wrong  had 
^•^^n  done.     When  he  was  at  the  Cape,  just  the  same  sort   of 
'''^ii^chery  had  been  shown  to  one  of  the  native  chiefs  ;  when  he  was 
^^     Rawul-Pindee  he  had  had  to  interfere  himself  in  exactly  such  a 
*^^^-«e  of  cruelty  to  a  servant ;  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge  in  the 
^^C^uritius  that  a  fellow  had  been  promoted  to  a  mof^t  important 
^'^^Eicefor  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than  because  lie  liad  married 
^^"^  «  favourite  maid  of  the  Governor's  wife  ;  and  so  on,   through 
^^^^-rious  other  instances.     Thus  Major  Leven  was  always  able  at 
moment's  notice  to  call  hiraself  as  evidence  to  the  truth  of  any 
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^e  of  alleged  injustice  about  which  it  would  be  proper  to  worry ^J 
*^^partment.  ^| 

Mrs.  Leven  was  a  good  listener ;  at  least,  she  always  seemed  to 

•"^^ten  to  her  husband's  arguments  and  explanations,  and  was  never 

^*^emingly  tired.     Her  great  quality  for  this  purpose  was  a  faeidty 

^^^  idf-abstTaction.   At  present  she  had  only  one  thought  occupying 
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^^^pei 
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her  miDd,  and  ttat  coDcemed  her  dead  son  and  the  girl  he  had 
married.  But  she  listened  with  an  air  of  deep  attention  \  and  the 
air  was  not  assumed,  for  she  was  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts, 
only  Major  Leven  naturally  assumed  that  she  was  absorbed  in 
his  grievances  and  not  hers,  and  he  was  content  with  hia^ 
audience. 

Major  Leven  and  his  wife  were  at  breakfast  together.  The  tabl 
on  Leven^s  side  was  covered  with  letters,  newspapers,  pamphlei 
and  proofs*  It  was  thus  he  liked  to  breakfast*  Duriog  the  me; 
he  had  been  interrupted  more  than  once  by  important  visitors  ;  be 
Hked  to  be  interrupted.  One  of  the  visitors  was  young  Walter 
Mann  J  Taxal,  second  son  of  Lord  Taxal^  a  nobleman  who  had  been 
elevated  to  the  peerage  because  be  had  finally  proved  his  utter 
incapacity  to  serve  bis  party  in  the  House  of  Commons*  Yoimg 
Walter  Mauny  Taxal  was  a  fi'esh  and  clever  youth  with  two  sides 
to  his  character  ;  be  was  an  amateur  musician  and  a  popular 
agitator.  He  had  a  stronger  voice  than  Major  Leven  and  was  a 
better  speaker ;  but  he  believed  in  Leven,  and  was  delighted  to 
take  his  tone  from  him.  He  was  about  to  preside  this  night  over 
a  great  meeting  of  working  men  in  St-  James's  Hall,  and  had  come 
in  to  get  some  advice  from  Leven  as  to  what  he  ought  to  say.  The 
matter  had  been  talked  over^  and  Walter  IVIanny  was  going  away 
when  he  suddenly  said — 

*  Oh,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Leven,  you  can  tell  me,  no  doubt.  May 
I  call  upon  your  daughter — or  would  &be  rather  I  didn't  yet 
awhile  ?     I  should  like  to,  if  I  might.' 

*  On  Mrs.  Albert  Yant  horpe  ?  ' 

'  Exactly  ;  yes ;  Mrs*  Albert  Vantborpe.  I  saw  her  in  town 
yesterday*  She  is  looking  pale,  but  she  is  very  handsome ;  hand- 
somer than  ever,  I  think.' 

'  I  have  not  seen  her,'  Mrs.  Leven  said  slowly,  '  since  my  son's 
death.  I  don't  know  if  she  receives  visits  or  not ;  I  do  not  even 
know  where  she  lives.' 

*  Oh,  she  lives  in  poor  Albert's  house,  you  know.' 

*  I  presume  so ;  I  don't  know.* 
Walter  Manny  saw  that  he  bad,  as  he  would  have  said  himsel^l 

put  his  foot  in  it ;  he  dropped  the  subject,  and  presently  took  hi 
leave.     Then  Major  Leven  turned  to  his  wife: 

*  Don't  you  think,  you  know,  Constance,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  forget  and  forgive  ?  Time  to  hold  out  the  olive-branch  ft 
little,  as  old  Melbourne  used  to  say  ? ' 

'  Not  much  time  has  passed,  George  ;   and  I  don't  know  tha  t 
mere  lapse  of  time  does  much  in  cases  like  mine.    You  can't  beex  - 
cted  to  feel  as  I  do,     I  don't  make  any  accusation  of  that,  dear 
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but  he  was  nothiag  to  you ;  I  mean,  he  was  not  a  son,  and  you 
could  not  understand  how  a  mother  feels.  Why,  the  grass  is 
hardly  green  on  my  boy's  grave,  and  you  talk  of  olive-branches.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  of  course  it's  not  long  ago ;  and  I  know  it's  too  soon 
for  you  not  to  feel  as  much  as  ever ;  but  it  isn't  exactly  that.  I 
think  you  are  wrong,  Constance — I  do,  indeed — in  putting  any  of 
the  blame  on  her.  You  ladies  are  always  a  little  unreasonable ; 
Mxd- — ^you  don't  mind  my  speaking  on  so  painful  a  subject  ? — I 
^lied  Dr.  Saville  particularly,  and  he  told  me  most  positively  tliat 
P^>or  Albert's  death  was  certain  years  and  years  ago.' 

Mrs.  Leven  only  shook  her  head,  but  said  nothing  on  this 
®^bject.  She  declined  to  be  set  right  on  a  matter  of  such  heart- 
^^d-soul  conviction  as  that  of  the  wrong  done  to  her  by  her  former 
^^"vourite. 

*  I  am  told  she  never  put  on  mourning  for  him,'  Mrs.  Leven 
^^d  after  a  moment's  pause,  the  uneasiness  of  which  was  chiefly 
^H»asioned  to  Major  Leven  by  the  feet  that  he  had  not  yet  quite 
%ot  the  particular  thing  said  which  he  wanted  to  say  ;  *  she  dressed 
^lie  day  after  his  death  just  as  she  did  the  day  before.  So  they 
tell  me.* 

Major  Leven  was  about  to  suggest  that  there  might  possibly  be 
philosophical  reasons  very  imperative  on  certain  minds  for  wearing 
tnouming  before  a  melancholy  and  certain  event  rather  than  after 
it.  But  he  checked  himself  in  time,  and  spared  his  wife  a  specu- 
lation into  which  she  could  hardly  be  expected  to  enter  very 
earnestly  just  then.  Major  Leven  had  in  truth  hardly  known 
anything  of  poor  Albert,  and  could  only  do  his  best  keep  up  with 
the  feelings  of  his  wife. 

*  All  these  new  ideas,  I  suppose,'  he  said.  *  You  rather  liked 
them  at  one  time,  Constance.' 

*  I  did,'  said  Constance  sadly.  *  I  did  not  know  then  that  they 
could  take  any  real  hold  on  anybody's  mind.' 

*  Still,  really,  you  know,  you  ought  not  to  blame  her  too  much ; 
and  I  do  think,  Constance,  the  time  has  come  for  making  up  the 
whole  quarrel.  I  don't  want  to  dictate  to  you,  of  course  ;  but  it's 
a  sort  of  duty  on  my  part — quite  a  duty,  I  feel  it — to  press  you  a 
little  on  this  point.  And  then,  another  thing ' — he  began  to  gain 
courage  and  resolution — *  there  is  that  other  son  of  yours.  I  don't 
know  all  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  story,  but  he  must  have 
been  very  young  when  you  and  he  didn't  get  along ;  and  time  has 
passed  away,  and  he  may  have  changed  ;  and  some  sad  things 
have  happened,  and  we  must  not  bear  anger  always ;  and  I  do 
think,  Constance,  you  would  do  well  to  turn  this  over  in  your 
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mind  eometimes,  and  to  remember  that  if  you  have  lost  a  son  you 
still  have  a  son/ 

'  How  do  I  know  that  I  have  a  eon  ? '  she  asked*     '  For  aB 
these  lonj^  years  he  has  never  taken  any  pains  to  remind  me  thafi 
I  hud  such  ;i  son.     How  do  I  know  whether  he  is  living  or  dead  ! 
How  do  I  know,  if  he  is  still  living,  into  what  sort  of  life  he  ha 
fallen?     Huw  do  I  know  what  his  assoeiates  are^  or  his  ways  of 
life  ?     He  may  liave  married  a  gipsy  or  a  diincing-woman  for  all  \^m 
know.'  ^ 

*  He  hasn't  behaved  well  in  not  writing  to  you  all  this  time^ 
that's  quite  clear.  A  fellow's  mother  is  his  mother  always,  how- 
ever they  may  have  quarrelled ;  hut  I  fancy,  Constance,  he  may 
have  had  a  litlle  of  his  mother's  temperament  in  him,  and  for 
that,  my  dear,  if  yoti  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  you  are  more  re- 
sponsible than  he.  But  anyhow,  I  don't  mean  to  press  this  raatt.er 
on  you  all  at  once.  Just  think  it  over,  that's  all  I  say,  I  felt  i^H 
my  duty  to  remind  yon  of  it.     That's  all.'  ^| 

Jlrs.  Leven  made  no  answer ;  one  of  her  principles  was  that  a 
woman  should  never  contradict  her  husband.  She  held  that  the 
man  was  always  to  he  regarded  ;i8  supreme  in  his  household,  but 
Bhe  did  not  feel  bound  t*j  translate  her  acknowledgment  of  his 
supremacy  into  action.  She  felt  quite  free  to  do  ju8t  as  she 
liked.  She  had  not  the  least  intention  of  acting  on  his  advice  in 
this  case,  ^k 

*  Do   you  hear   anything   about    her  ? '    Major   Leven  asked ; " 
'  anything  more,  I  mean,  than  that    she  hasn't  put  un  mourn- 

IMajor  Leven  was  really  much  interested  in  the  fortunes  o^B 
Albert's  young  wife.  He  had  greatly  admired  Cyabrielle  when  he 
used  to  mret  her  at  Mrs.  Leven's  ;  she  h.id  always  entered  cordially 
into  his  projects.  He  was  not  by  any  means  imconscions  that  with 
a  good  many  purposeless  persons  he  passed  for  a  sort  of  bore ;  and 
he  should  in  all  ordinary  cases  have  set  down  a  handsome  young 
woman  as  tlie  lenst  likely  person  in  the  world  to  enter  cordially 
into  his  ideas.  But  Gabrielle  had  always  paid  him  the  delightful 
homage  of  an  evidently  genuine  interest  in  any  project  that  h 
might  have  had  in  hand.  He  had  seen  her  eyes  sparkle  wit 
generous  anger  when  he  denounced  the  iniquity  of  some  Secretai 
of  State  or  other  official ;  she  had  come  eagerly  towards  him  to  as] 
him  about  the  res  id  t  of  some  deputation  to  the  Foreign  or  th 
Colonial  Office  concerning  intolerable  wrong  inflicted  on  some 
meritorious  race  or  individual, 

'  I  do  hear  about  her  now  and  then,'  his  wife  answered  in 
hehiiuimg  wav,  a^  if  it  were  against  her  principles  to  own  to 
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interest  in  such  a  woman.     ^  I  dare  say  she  is  forming  a  home  for 
decayed  old  gentlewomen,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  or  for  strayed 
cats,  perhaps ;  I  am  not  quite  certain  which.     It  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, in  any  case.     It  won't  last  long  with  her ;  she  will  want 
some  new  piece  of  folly  before  long.' 

Major  Leven  moved  in  his  chair  somewhat  uneasily. 

*  But,'  he  said,  *  excuse  me,  Constance,  did  you  actually  hear 
that  she  was  getting  up  a  home  for  strayed  cats  ?  It  would  n6t 
be  a  bad  thing  to  do  by  any  means,  and  I  shouldn't  think  the 
worse  of  her ;  only,  is  she  doing  anjrthing  of  the  kind,  or  is  this 
only  your  conjecture  ? ' 

*  I  don't  hear  much  about  her ;  I  don't  desire  to ;  but  Mrs. 
Bramble,  the  wife  of  Albert's  old  servant — you  remember  him  ? 
—  comes  sometimes  here,  and  I  have  seen  her,  and  she  has  told 
Dae  now  and  then  things  about  her.  I  did  not  ask  her,  but  one 
could  hardly  refuse  to  listen  to  the  poor  old  woman.' 

*  Of  course  not.  Certainly  not.  WTiy  should  you  refuse  ? 
^^ell,  she  told  you ? ' 

*  Oh,  well,  nothing  very  much,  but  that  the  young  woman  has 
^  sorts  of  ridiculous  persons  coming  to  see  her  in  Albert's  house, 
^nd  makes  it,  I  fancy,  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  destitute.  Mrs. 
Si^amble  ii  her  housekeeper,  and  old  Thomas  Bramble ;  I  believe 
*^e  considers  them  her  friends,  and  entertains  their  poor  relations ; 
^^d  there  was  something  about  a  distressed  cat — I  have  forgotten 
^^bat  it  was.  At  all  events,  I  know  that  my  boy's  house  is  dese- 
^^"ated  by  her  whims.' 

Major  Leven  did  not  discuss  the  question  any  farther.     He  did 

^ot  see  much  barm  in  what  was  told  of  Gabrielle,  even  if  the  worst 

^ere  true.     He  was  sure  she  would  never  forget  to  behave  like  a 

J^dy,  he  said  to  himself ;  from  what  he  had  seen  of  her  he  was 

^uite  satisfied  that  she  would  always  be  a  lady.  So  he  presently  went 

to  his  pamphlets  and  his  deputations,  not  wholly  dissatisfied  with 

"^hat  he  had  said  to  his  wife  about  her  living  son,  and  what  he 

Ijad  heard  her  say  about  Gabrielle.   She  does  keep  asking  questions 

^bout   Gabrielle,   or  getting   to   know  about    her    somehow,   he 

thought.     The  reminder  about  the  son  will  keep  working  in  her 

Xnemory. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  woman  about  whom  the  Levens  had  been 
talking  was  not  engaged  in  organising  a  home  for  decayed  ladies, 
or  cats,  or  sufferers  of  any  kind.  It  suited  the  warmth  and  bitter- 
ness of  Mrs.  Leven's  present  mood  to  represent  her  as  a  restless 
organiser  of  all  manner  of  schemes  and  novelties ;  but  in  truth 
Oabrielle  had  very  little  of  the  disciplined  temperament  which 
makes  itself  systematically  useful.     She  was  one  of  the  last  if«t«iQ\Mik 
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in  the  world  likely  to  he  of  use  as  a  member  of  a  ladies'  commmeS^ 
nor  liad  ehe  of  her  own  prompting  much  interest  in  an  ab- 
straction called  a  '  cause  *  of  any  kind.  She  used  to  admire  Major 
Leven  very  much  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  could  at  a 
moment^s  notice  throw  himse4f  into  the  championship  of  people  he 
had  never  Been ;  the  genuine  anger  which  he  could  feel  towards  a 
whole  department  of  Government ;  the  completeness  with  which  he 
could  enter  into  the  cause,  so  to  speak,  of  a  whole  parallel  of 
latitude.  She  had  often  envied  him  this  faculty,  and  blamed 
herself  hecaui^e  she  had  not  more  of  the  same  sort  of  spirit.  But 
her  own  feelings  were  awakened  chiefly  by  the  condition  of  some 
particular  man  or  woman.  Her  impulse  towards  help  was  alwaji 
to  hold  out  the  helping  hand  herself.  She  was  quite  conscioti 
that  she  wanted  all  the  discipline  of  nature  which  makes  a  : 
cessful  and  useful  worker  in  any  good  cause,  and  she  assumed 
she  lacked  that  faculty  because  she  was  a  woman  and  not  a  man* 
Wealth  and  poverty,  we  used  to  read  in  the  days  when  Lindley 
Murray  was  yet  studied,  are  l>oth  temptations.  *  This  excites 
pride ;  tliat  discontent/  Neither  temptation  was  put  in  the  way 
of  Grahrielle.  In  her  early  days  she  had  been  left  with  only  a 
slender  provision  for  herself ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  passed 
nearly  all  her  growing  yeart?  with  ^Irs.  Leven,  in  whose  household 
she  certainly  saw  nothing  like  great  wealth  as  wealth  is  rated  in 
our  times,  hut  she  always  saw  the  evidences  of  sufficient  monej^^ 
liberally  spent.  She  never  he^rd  any  talk  of  difficulties  arisiiM^| 
out  of  the  want  of  money  except  among  the  class  who  were  generi-  ' 
cally  described  as  '  the  poor.'  Mrs.  Leven  was  a  woman  who  de- 
lighted in  having  everything  happy  about  her,  and  in  making 
those  around  her  happy.  Albert  had  hismother*s  love  of  happiness 
joined  with  a  sweet,  sunny  temper  all  his  own,  which  had  none  of 
his  mother's  fit  fulness  and  sudden  strong  gusts  of  emotion.  One 
might  have  thought  a  girl  brought  up  amid  such  companionship 
would  have  taken  the  world  easily  and  as  it  came,  and  readily 
accepted  the  conditions  of  things  that  showed  so  favourably  fcH 
her. 

But,  whether  from  nature  or  from  the  sheer  force  of  contrast 
Gahrielle  gi-ew  up  the  most  impatient  of  mortal^?,  so  far  as  all  ar 
rangements  here  below  were  concerned.     The  framework  of  human"' 
society  seemed  to  her  to  have  got  all  out  of  gear;    and   what 
amnsed  her  friends  more,  she  always  went  on  as  if  on  her  wen 
imposed  in  some  way  the  duty  of  trying  to  put  things  right,     Shd 
would  stop  in  the  streets,  if  she  might,  to  argue  with  a  drunke 
man,  and  convince  him  of  the  evil  of  the  course  he  was  pursuiDg.l 
If  a  red-faced  woman  at  an  apple  stall  seemed  chilly  in  the  keen 
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air  of  spring,  GabrieUe  regarded  her  as  a  victim  to  ibe  unequal 
laws  of  society,  and  wondered  that  no  one  would  take  her  home, 
EDd  give  her  some  warmth  and  shelter  until  the  summer  days 
should  come,  when  she  might  follow  her  trade  in  the  sun  without 
Buffering  from  east  winds  and  cold  blasts.     Nothing  would  have 
given  the  girl  more  pleasure  than  to  seat  herself  at  the  stall  every 
Bow  and  then  and  attend  to  the  sales,  in  order  to  allow  the  poor 
apple-seller  an  occasional  relief.     She  was  constantly  bringing  all 
manner  of  objects  of  charity  to  the  house  which  was  her  home. 
Some  of  the  stories   Mrs,  Leven  had   heard  were   true  enough. 
Outcast  dogs,  afiFrighted  cats  hunted  of  hideous  schoolboys,  ragged 
giria  who  swept  crossings,  pretty,  pathetic-looking    organ    boys, 
strapping   lasses   with  saucy   eyes,   who  sold  tlowers — these  and 
various  other  victims  of  social  inequality  had  again  and  again  par- 
taken of  the  hospitality  of  Gabrielle's  house.     Nor  was  there  any- 
thing in  all  this  of  that  merely  aesthetic  benevolence  which  is 
oaly  touched  by  picturesque  suffering.     It  was  the  suflFering  itself 
^hich  won  Gabrielle's  sjrmpathy,  not  its  attitude  or  its  prettiness. 
She  held  society  responsible  for  everything — especially  in  the  days 
hefore  she  had  come  to  trouble  herself  with  any  thought  as  to 
^  what  this  all-neglecting,  all-responsible  society  really  was, 
f       These  ways  were  very  amusing  and  even  charming  to  Mrs. 
Leven  for  a  long  time.     Gabrielle  was  so  pretty  and  so  graceful ; 
Ujere  was  such  a  fresh  winningness  in  her  pervense  ways  of  looking 
^t  everything  ;  she  stuck  by  her  nonsense  so  bravely ;  she  lectured 
■Albert  with   such  a  bewitching  gravityj  as  if  she  were  a  Minerva- 
Mentor  heaven-appointed  to  teach  and  guide  and  sometimes  even 
^Ve  him,  that  Albert's  mother  found  her  life  greatly  brightened 
"7  the  companionship  of  this  fascinating  enthusiast,     When  Albert 
fell  in  love  with  Gabrielle,  his  mother  was  delighted ;  and  even 
^Qea  GabrieUe  refused  Albert,  the  mother  forgave  her  and  went 
K^  Cmt  as  to  admit  that  she  had  done  right  according  to  her  con- 
^P^&ecioe»  fully  believing  all  the  time  that  the  scruples  of  conscience 
^<^Uld  gpve  way,  and  that  her  boy  would  Ije  made  happy  in  the 
^^<1.     But  when  heavy  disappointment  fell  upon  all  her  hopes, 
^^  felt  that  she  was  growing  to  hate  the  girl.     She  hated  her 
**i   the  more  because  Albert  would  not  hear  a  word  that  found 
^^^t  with  her.     Then  the  melancholy  end  came ;  and  she  blamed 
HP^brielle  at  last   for   everything   that   had   happened,   and   felt 
^P^'Wardfl  her  much  as  a  lady  of  the  middle  ages  might  have  felt 
W*^%ard8  some  fair  sorceress  who  had  bewitched  and  betrayed  her 
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Chapter   II L 


]krRa.   ALBERT  VANTHOEPE, 


The  house  in  wliicb  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  lived  was  one  of  Albert's 
whims.  Almost  immediately  after  he  had  come  of  age,  and  when 
be  still  bad  hopes  that  Gabrielle  would  m.arry  him,  be  had  seen  a 
pretty  little  house  standing  in  a  tiny  enclosure  of  ita  own,  the 
enclosure  being  itself  taiclosed  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  parks.  It 
was  so  surrounded  by  trees  and  so  embe^ided  in  its  corner,  that  one 
might  pass  by  day  after  day  without  suspecting  that  the  little 
gate  led  to  any  dwelling  of  mortal,  Albert  was  delighted  with  it^ 
set  his  heart  upon  it,  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  it  on  a 
long  lease,  and  Imd  it  furnished  after  his  own  favoiu-ite  ideas.  It 
was  to  be  a  surprise  and  a  delight  to  Gabrielle  if  thius^  came  right ; 
and  when  there  was  no  possibility  of  things  coming  riglit  any  more 
for  liini  in  this  world,  he  bad  made  it  his  express  wish  that 
Gabrielle  should  live  in  the  house  after  his  death.  She  had  settled 
there  now*  It  soothed  her  to  be  always  in  a  place  associated  with 
his  name  5  she  would,  if  nhe  might,  have  made  every  room  in  the 
little  house  a  shrine  of  his  memory.  Like  the  fother  of  whom  Pliny 
ttlls  us,  she  would  have  had  the  cherished  image  in  brass,  in  marble, 
in  wax,  in  every  manner  of  sidstance,  if  she  might.  She  reeved 
to  keep  the  anniversary  of  his  death  as  a  day  of  mourning  and 
solemn  fast*  Mrs.  Leven  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  she 
had  made  no  change  in  her  dress  when  All>ert  died*  She  always 
wore  black,  but  she  would  not  advertise  herself  as  a  widow 
putting  on  the  preposterous  weeds. 

In  all  that  was  meant  as  a  tribute  to  tiis  memory  there 
it  is  needless  to  say,  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that  that  memory 
raiglit  possibly  otherwise  have  faded.  At  least  there  was  the  evidence 
of  regi^et  and  something  like  remorse,  bt:?canse  she  had  not  loved  hira. 
Gabrielle  was  determined  to  keep  Ids  memory  green  with  her;  the 
determination  itself  an  all-snflicient  proof  that  she  had  truly 
intei-preted  the  feelings  of  her  heart  when  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  could  not  love  him.  Now  that  the  bittemes^i  of 
bis  death  is  past,  and  that  every  day  is  softening  the  force  of 
regret  into  a  tender  and  sweet  emotion,  it  must  be  owned 
Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  is  not  so  unhappy  as  perhaps  she  ought; 
have  lieeu.  Her  deepest  som'ce  of  present  regret  is  that  her 
loving  friend,  Mrs,  Leven,  seems  to  have  hardened  her  heart 
against  her.  But  Gabrielle  is  sure  this  will  not  last ;  and  she  has 
filled  her  soul  with  the  determination  to  prove  that  she  is  worthy 
of  that  Jove  which  used  to  be  like  a  mother's  to  her.     Gabrielle  lias 
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?Bgue,  magnificeut  pmposes  of  doing  so  much  good  witli  the  means 

Albert  has  left  her,  as  to  raise  a  vciy  mound  and  monument  of 

noble  deed  ag  a  tribute  to  his  virtues  and  to  the  inspiration  she 

has  caught  from  them.     Alljert   had  had  a  servant  who  was  once 

w     batler  in   his    father's  house  and   who  afterwards  married,  and 

ftftarted  a  west-end  lodging-liouse,  whicli  wholly  failed  and  scattered 

Bill  his  and  his  wife's  eaniings  to  the  winds.     Gabrielle  took  up 

B  Repair,  antl  put  them  in  charge  of  the  house  and  of  herself  as 

wdh 

There  was  one  room  in  the  liouse  into  which  no  visitor  was  ever 
tilmitted  on  any  pretext.  It  was  Gabrielle's  own  room,  but  not 
■  lacred  to  hei'self.  It  was  a  room  whicli  Albert  had  intended  t^ 
"  make  his  own  study,  and  liad  begun  litting  up  for  the  purpose. 
Every  shelf  and  book  he  had  had  put  in  remained  as  it  was^  and 
Gabrielle  had  brought  from  Genoa  everything  that  had  been  lis 
aod  stored  them  as  i^aered  relics  in  this  memorial  room.  It  was  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  was  almost  darkened  by  the  trees  outside  ;  the 
gloom  gave  it  additional  austt^rity  as  a  chamber  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  was  no  more*  If  Gabrielle  had  ventiu-ed,  she 
would  have  asked  Mrs.  Leven  to  give  her  some  precious  relic  of 
each  period  of  Albert's  life,  the  memorials  of  each  stage  of  growth 
^d  culture  and  whim  and  fad  he  had  passed  through^  in  order  that 
this  chamber  of  memory  might  illustrate  his  whole  career.  Over  tha 
ckittmey-pieoe  was  a  large  photograph  of  the  cemetery  in  which 
be  lay  buried  and  of  his  grave.  Oue  who  came  and  sat  in  this 
rw>m  even  in  gaudy  summer  might  have  almost  fancied  himself 
iraway  from  the  tumult  of  modem  life,  buried  in  the  seclusion 
of  Bome  lonely  demesne,  whose  rightful  owner  is  dead,  and  which 
w  ^  monument  rather  than  a  home. 

At  first  tlie  pjile  and  melauiholy  face  of  (fabrielle  seemed  quite 
HI  keeping  witli  the  room  she  commonly  occupied j  but  of  late  it 

»IQUj<t  be  owned  that  activit}^  and  youtli  were  sending  back  the 
jW  of  health  to  the  face  of  the  young  widow. 
Witli  all  her  eager,  earnest  ways,  some  of  which  ill-natured 
*P08ors  miglit  perliaps  have  been  tempted  to  describe  as  flighty, 
fiabrielle  was  a  great  lover  at  times  of  quietude  and  always  of 
beauty.  She  delighted  to  surroimd  herself  with  pretty  things,  and 
Wa»  oiade  happy  in  a  childlike  way  by  colours  and  perf tunes.  She 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  fruits  even  more  than  their  taste.  While  wait- 
iog  to  do  great  good  for  all  who  needed  a  helping  hand,  she  mean- 
loved  to  adorn  her  rooms  with  what  might  have  seemed  to 
gnperfluous  decoration.  She  enjoyed  profusion,  although 
ihe  could  well  enough  have  told  her  heart  to  put  up  with  stint  if 
needs  were.    There  was  a  great  deal  that  must  have  \)eeii  i?kac\naX\ii% 
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in  her  present  life*  Its  utter  quiet  at  home,  its  absolute 
dence  at  home  and  abroad,  the  sense  of  sufficiency  that  it  brou| 
to  her ;  perhaps,  above  all,  the  [prospect  of  the  marvellooB  gc 
deeds  she  was  to  do,  and  the  faint  sound,  beard  long  in  advance, 
the  voices  that  were  to  praise  her  for  her  good  deeds — all  tb< 
conditions  poured  a  soft,  sweet  atmosphere  around  the  romaa 
young  woman's  yet  untried  existence,  (rabrielle  had  not  raa 
friends,  but  they  were  all  such  as  she  felt  she  could  trust*  Tl 
were  all,  it  may  as  well  be  said,  women/  As  yet  she  had  1 
opened  her  door  to  any  male  visitor ;  Walter  Manny  Taxal  woi 
have  applied  in  vain  so  far.  Her  friends  were,  as  Mrs*  Leven  h 
remarked,  of  curiously  varied  classes  of  life.  ■ 

One  of  ber  newest  friends  was  Janet  Charlton,  a  married  bR 
of  respectable  Mrs.  Bramble,  the  housekeeper.  There  were  soi 
fans  and  other  trinkets  of  curious  Oriental  make  which  Albert  h 
brought  home  for  Gabrielle,  and  which  had  got  broken  or  oth< 
wise  injured  here  and  there ;  and  Gabrielle  wanted  some  artifi< 
of  d£4icate  touch  and  trustworthy  skill  to  whom  they  might 
given  for  repair,  or  at  least  for  preservation.  Mrs.  Bramble  U 
Gabrielle  she  had  a  niece  married  to  a  man  who  could  do  just  tl 
sort  of  thing,  and  who  made  a  living  by  it ;  she  did  assure  M 
VuDthorpe  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  came  to  him,  to  repair  th< 
ornaments  for  them — things  whicli  they  wouldn't  put  into  t 
bands  of  the  first  jeweller  in  town.  They  were  so  friendly,  soi 
of  these  ladies ;  oh,  you  could  not  think ;  why,  she  had  known 
countesses  going  and  sitting  for  two  hours  together,  chatting  wi 
Robert  Charlton  and  his  wife  while  he  was  doing  the  work  tb 
wanted  to  have  done,  Gabrielle  did  not  suggest  that  poadl 
those  ^reat  ladies  sat  there  because  they  did  not  care  to  tn 
their  ornaments  out  of  their  sight.  She  only  said  that  she  su 
posed  if  he  could  do  the  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  gn 
persons  he  could  satisfy  her ;  and  she  sent  him  some  jobs  of  woj 
beginning  with  the  least  precious^  until  she  found  that  he  rea! 
had  a  marvellous  hand  and  could  be  trusted  with  anjrthing,  T 
work  was  sometimes  brought  back  by  bis  wife,  and  Gabria 
insisted  on  making  her  acquaintance.  Slie  was  all  the  mc 
impelled  to  this  because  Mrs.  Bramble  suggested  in  a  mysterio 
way  that,  although  Robert  Clarlton  was  a  good  husband,  yet  I 
wife  had  not  always  a  very  happy  life  of  it, 

Gabrielle  was  still  more  drawn  to  Janet  Charlton  when  slid 
her,     Fii^t  of  all,  Janet  seemed  absurdly  young  for  a  wifes 
looked  more  like  a  schoolgirL     This  wa5  personally  touchii] 
Gabrielle.     Next,  she  was  singularly  pretty,  and  even  beautiAi 
Hud    (jfahrjelle,  loving  all  beautiful  things,  loved  dearly  to 
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npoo  a  beautiful  woman.  Then,  too,  Janet  eeemed  so  sweet,  and 
ioiiocent,  and  tender,  bo  craving  for  care,  and  sjmpatliy,  and  love, 
that  Gabrielle  thought  it  pity  of  her  life  if  she  could  do  nothing 
to  relieve  her  of  trouble,  if  trouble  she  really  had.  Gabrielle 
more  than  once  tried  gently  to  get  at  the  young  woman's  confi- 
dence ;  but  either  she  had  failed  to  touch  the  right  chord,  or  Jimet 
really  did  not  think  that  anyone  could  want  to  know  anything 
about  so  insignificant  a  creature  as  herself. 

Janet  had  especially  beautiful  hair  ;  it  was  almost  startling  in 
its  golden  splendour.  It  was  all  gathered  up  in  a  great  niass  on 
■hi  back  of  her  head,  and  seemed  as  if,  when  let  down,  it  might 
Wmt  clothed  her  in  a  robe  of  gold  far  finer  and  more  becoming 
I  thtn  Leihia's,  One  day,  when  Janet  had  come  to  see  her,  Gabrielle 
lomldnot  keep  from  breaking  out  into  raptures,  to  the  young 
I  fomaB's  blushing  and  perturbed  face,  about  her  glorious  hair  and 
I W  beauty. 

I  *  Why  does  not  somebody  paint  you  ?  Do  you  know  any  painters  ? 
Uwiflh  I  were  a  painter  for  once ;  I  could  make  a  lovely  picture  of 
H»u.    I  never  saw  such  hair,' 

H  The  young  person  thus  complimented  might  be  supposed  to  be 
Hntiiied,  but  she  did  not  seem  so ;  on  the  contrary,  she  appeared 
j  ttthfir  to  wince  under  the  compliments.     She  faintly  murmured, 

*Oli,Do;  please  don't  say  so — please  don't/ 

*\^T)y,  you  foolish  creature,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 

Am't  know  you  are  beautiful?     Has  no  one  ever  told  you  so? 

Do€s  your  husband  never  eay  so  ?     Don't  you  ever  look  in  the 

%\mV 

The  object  of  this  appeal  only  grew  more  and  more  uneasy. 

*  This  is  genuine,  I  do  believe,'  our  heroine  said  after  a  moment 
of  bewilderment.  *It  is  real  modesty!  Men,  I  am  sure,  would  not 
Ijelieve  in  such  a  thing  ;  and  I  don*t  wonder.  I  should  not  bavr 
Wieved  in  it ;  here  is  a  woman  who  positively  dof's  not  like  to  be 
told,  e^'en  by  another  woman^  that  she  is  beautiful  I ' 

*0h,  no,  please;  it  isn't  that;  it  isn\  modesty.     Oh,  nol ' 
*It    isn't    modesty?'     Gabrielle    said,   highly   puzzled    and 
amused.     *  Then  what  on  earth  is  it,  child  ? ' 

*  It's  only  because  I  get  into  so  much  trouble  by  it  I  Oh,  I  do 
^  wish  I  were  not  good-looking !  I  should  he  so  happy  if  I  were 
'^S'y !  I  wish  I  had  the  small-pox,  or  that  I  might  cut  ofF  all  this 
^^TriA  hair; 

*  My  dear  creature,  you  are  talking  sacrilege,  simple  sacrilege, 
^  8hcmld  not  wonder  if  the  roof  fell  in ' 

sy  fair  one  with  golden  locks  actually  glanced  up  with 
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audden  fearfiilness  at  the  ceiling,  apparently  in  alarm  lest  M 

be  going  to  descend. 
I        Gabrielle  saw  the  glance,  and  smiled  and  reaasiired  her. 
"        '  No,  it  won't  fall ;  don't   be  alarmed  ;  I  did  not  mean 

literally.     But  it  sounds  like  a  sin  against  beauty  to  hear  you  talk 

of  cutting  off  that  glorious  hair.     You  would  drive  an  arti^^t  wild| 

if  he  were  to  hear  you  talking  in  that  manner/ 

*I  don't  care/ Baid  the  desperate  little  Ijeauty.     *  I  am  often 

like  to  be  driven  wild  myself.' 

*  But  why  ?  What  is  the  mystery  ?  Come  and  tell  me  all 
about  it,  if  it  is  no  secret,  and  may  be  told.  I  have  heard  of  the 
fat^l  gift  of  beauty,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  always  thought  that  where 
it  belonged  to  a  \voman  she  was  very  proud  of  it,  whether  it 
brought  fatality  or  not,* 

'They  weren't  like  me,'  tho  golden-haired  one  munnured  ;  no 
doubt,  having  in  her  mind  generally  the  w^omen  who.se  fatal  gift  of 
teautj  was  nevertheless  a  source  of  personal  pride,  *0h  no— if 
they  had  been,  they  wouldn't  have  liked  it  half  so  well,  I  can  tell 
them.' 

*  Can  you  really  ?  Well,  will  you  tell  it  to  me  ?  I  i*hoidd  like 
to  know  what  the  conditions  are  tliat  ever  make  a  woman  wish  not 
to  be  l>eautiful.' 

'  It's  bec-ause  of  my  husband,'  the  young  woman  said  timidly, 
and  casting  a  glance  round  the  room  as  if  fearful  th;it  he  might 
there  listening  to  her  revelation, 

'Why,  is  he  bad  to  you  ?     You  do  not  look  like  that-' 

*  Oh,  no,  he  is  not  bad,  he  is  very  good  ;  and  he  is  very  fond 
of  me,  and  kind  to  me  in  other  ways.  But  he  thinks  1  am  too 
handsome  ;  and  he  makes  me  very  miserable  sometimes.' 

'  Thinks  you  too  handt^ome  ?  Would  he  rather  you  were  noi 
handsome  ?  And  if  so,  why  did  he  marry  you  ?  Why  did  he  not 
find  some  ugly  woman  to  suit  bis  peculiar  taste?* 

'  No,  it  isn't  that,'  and  Janet  could  not  keep  from  a  fftint 
smile.  '  But  he  thinks  people  look  at  me,  and  that  I  attract 
attention,  and  I  don't  \  oh,  goodness  know^s,  I  don't  want  to — if  he 
only  knew.  No  one  comes  near  the  place  but  he  worries  me  and 
insists  on  my  going  to  hide  ;  or  says  they  are  coming  after  me,  and 
that  they  all  admire  me,  and  they  don't,  I  do  declare  they  don't; 
half  of  them  never  notice  me,  or  think  about  me— why  should 
they?  I  wish  T  never  saw  anyone ;  he  and  I  coidd  be  very  happy 
together  if  we  never  saw  anybody-* 

Gabriel le  thought  for  a  little.  The  distress  of  the  poor  yooDg 
woman  was  evidently  genuine  \  and,  for  all  the  whimsicality  of  its 
diVHe^  was  very  tcnichiug. 
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•  Well,  you  are  a  beaQtiful  young  woman,  that  is  certaiii.     But. 

I  may  speak  quite  frankly  to  you,  as  you  bave  such  good  cause  not 

lo  be  too  vain  of  your  charms;  and  I  must  say  that  I  think  you 

would  pass  oflF  quietly  enough  only  for  all  that  mass  of  lovely  hair. 

You  woidd  be  admired  always  by  people  who  looked  closely  at  you; 

bat  this  18  a  busy  age,  and  people  in  general  don't  give  themBclves 

much  trouble  about  looking  for  beauty.     I  fancy  no  woman  could 

go  about  with  hair  like  that  without  being  noticed  ;  it  is  a  chal* 

lenge  to  all  the  world  to  stop  and  look.     Now,  if  your  husband 

would  just  let  you  cut  that  hair  off  close,  and  cover  whatever 

lad  to  be  left  neatly  up  in  a  little  cap,  you  would  not  draw  half 

the  attention  on  you^  and  then  you  and  he  might  l>e  very  happy.' 

'  Oh,  but  he  wouldn't  listen  t-o  it ;  he  wouldn't  bear  a  word  of 

H  the  Icdnd.     He  admires  my  hair  awfully ;  I  dare  not  touch  it — to 

Hcot  a,my  of  it  off,  I  mean.* 

H         '  1  thought  a8  much.   That  is  the  way  with  your  self-tormentor 

B  alwa.y3.     There  is  a  sure  way  of  relief  at  hand,  but  he  won't  use  it. 

■  Well^  jxij  poor  child,  yoiu^s  is  rather  a  hard  cuse,  and  I  should  like 

tohe^lpyou.     ril  go  and  talk  to  your  husliand ;  he  must  he  a  man 

who  can  be  talked  to  and  argued  with.' 

t*  You  go  aud  talk  to  my  husband  ? ' 
*  Ye3,  child  ;  why  not  ?     You  won't  be  jealous  V 
*  Oh,  no ; '  and  Janet  smiled  a  really  bright-  and  cheerful  smile 
that  it  did  good  to  Gabrielle  to  see. 
*  Very  well ;  he  can't  be  jealous.     I  am  not  a  handsome  young 
^^11  drawn  by  your  golden  liair.     Yes,  111  go  and  talk  to  your 
"*>sband,  and  see  if  I  can't  bring  him  to  reason.' 

*  But  if  he  knew  that  I  had  been  telling,  it  would  seem  like 
^^^'^plaining  of  him  perhaps,  and  he  might  lie  angry." 

*  Set  your  mind  at  rest,  child  ;  I'll  not  betray  you.     I  will  talk 

^  bim  and  get  him  to  betray  himself,  and  then  1  shall  have  an 

opportunity  of  giving  him  what  people  call  a  piece  of  my  mind. 

^<>W  we  must  arrange  all  this ;  I  must  come  at  a  time  when  I  shall 

^  ^ure  to  see  him,  so  that  we  may  begin  the  acquaintance  at  once. 

*^  Hiay  take  some  time,  you  know,  before  my  advice  comes  to  bave 

^^y  effect.     But  it  shall  have  effect  in  the  end ;  for  I  am  quite 

determined  that  something  shall  be  done  for  you,  and  for  him  too, 

'^  ^a  tell  you  I  am  not  by  any  means  without  a  certain  sort  of 

^^pathy  for  him.     It  is  something  to  have  even  an  escaggeratod 

^motion  of  love  in  such  an  age  as  this.* 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is,'  Mrs.  Charlton  said  rather  ruefully  ;  *  I 
lupposa  I  ought  to  look  at  it  in  that  light,  and  I  do  sometimes  ; 
but  you  have  no  idea  how  very,  %  ery  trying  it  is ;  and  to  think 
how  happy  we  might  be,  we  two,  only  for  this,' 
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There  was  something  in  this  simple  utterance  which  brougl 
teare  into  the  eyes  of  Gabrielle,  she  could  not  tell  exactly  why, 

'  You  must  not  mind  that  too  much,'  she  said  quickly,  *  Th© 
are  worse  things  to  be  endured  in  life  than  being  thought  tc 
much  of  by  one's  husband.  But  I  hope  we  shall  bring  him  1 
reason.  Tell  me^there  are  other  people  who  live  in  the  same  houi 
with  you  ;  other  lodgers,  I  mean  ?  ' 

Yes,  there  were  several,  Janet  said.  Were  there  any  of  thei 
about  whom  her  husband  complained  in  any  way  ?  Well,  jg 
there  was  one  young  man  who  lived  on  the  lower  floor ;  but  1 
never  exchanged  a  word  with  her  except  the  most  commonpla^ 
civilities,  such  as  he  would  offer  to  anyone  else ;  and  her  busbax 
liked  him  very  much,  and  was  very  glad  to  talk  to  him  sometime! 
he  was  a  very  nice  gentleman 

Now,  Gabrielle  had  some  trifling  weaknesses  of  character  \ 
well  as  some  larger  defects,  and  one  of  her  weaknesses  was  that  si 
was  apt  to  be  annoyed  when  persons  of  a  class  somewhat  beneal 
her  own,  as  she  fancied,  allowed  themselves  to  describe  the 
persona!  fi'iends  and  associates  as  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Whi 
does  a  man  want  with  l>eing  called  a  gentleman,  she  was  wont  1 
argue,  if  he  has  not  been  brought  up  in  the  ways  and  with  U 
education  of  the  claims  who  are  called  gentlemen  ?  So  long  as  he  is 
good  and  true  man,  that  ought  i^y  be  enough  for  him.  If  I — thi 
she  would  reason — ^were  an  intelligent  man  of  the  humbler  class 
should  no  more  crave  to  be  called  a  gentleman  than  to  be  called 
bishop. 

*  A  gentleman  ?  '  she  asked  with  some  little  emphasiB.  *  I 
you  really  mean  a  gentleman,  Mrs.  Charlton,  or  simply  a  respec 
able  and  agreeable  man  ?  * 

'  Oh,  no ;  he  is  a  real  gentleman  ;  at  least,  my  husband  all 
says  so.     He  looks  like  one,  certainly,' 

Gabrielle  did  not  ask  how  it  was  that  a  gentleman  came  to! 
in  the  same  place  with  Mrs.  Charlton  and  her  husband,  part 
because  such  a  question  would  put  very  broadly  the  fact  that  si 
did  not  consider  Sir.  Charlton  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  part 
because  she  reflected  in  time  that  even  a  true  gentleman  may  con 
to  be  poor  and  hide  himself  in  obscurity  in  London,  But  it  alwa 
irritated  her  when  people  had  not  the  courage  to  stand  by  tJ^ 
own  class.  fl 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Charlton,  I  shall  Ix;  delighted  to  come  and  see  Ji 
whenever  you  allow  me;  and  Fll  do  my  beet  to  bring  ya 
husband  to  reason.  You  and  he  ought  to  be  very  happy*  y< 
must  give  me  a  little  time,  you  know,  to  make  your  husbanc 
acouaintancfjand  see  what  sort  of  man  he  is,  and  how  one  can  lJ6 
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approach  him.     I  suppose  every  man  has  ways  and  peculiarities  of 
his  own.' 

*  I  suppose  8o/  the  mild  Mrs,  Charlton  said,  willing  to  accept 
an  opinion  from  any  higher  intelligence,  although  she  was  just  on 
the  verge  of  giving  it  as  her  conviction  that  all  men  were  alike. 
It  might  have  afforded  a  somewhat  dubious  suliject  of  contempla- 
tion to  the  student  of  human  self-conceit,  to  find  these  two  young 
women  thus  gravely  laying  down  the  law  on  the  general  character 
and  moral  constitution  of  man. 

Janet  Charlton  was  quite  prepared  to  take  her  \iew8  from  one 

'who  not  only  sympathised  with  her  troubles,  but  was  confident  she 

could  help  her  out  of  them  j  and  she  went  homeward  that  evening 

almost  indifferent  to  the  curious  or  admiring  glances  which   the 

passing  stranger  might  throw  after  her.     In  all  ordinary  cases 

there   was   one   terror    which    specially   haunted   the   poor   little 

l)eauty's  mind.     Suppose  some  evening,  when  she  was  returning 

liome,  she  should  be  made  the  subject  of  unusually  pertinacious 

attentions  on   the  part  of  some  admiring  stranger ;  suppose  he 

persisted  in  following  her ;  and  suppose  just  about  that  time  her 

husband  happened  to  be  in  the  street  and  saw  her  ?     He  would  be 

Bure  to  think  that  she  was  encouraging  the  stranger's  admiration  ; 

and  what  would  become  of  her  ?     On  the  other  hand,  how  was  she 

to  act  ?     She  had  often  thought  the  situation  over,  and  could  not 

&ee  her  way  to  any  safe   and   satisfactory  course  of  proceeding. 

Suppose  she  were  to  remonstrate  with   the  seeming  admirer,  and 

he  were  to  reply  that  he  bad  never  been  thinking  of  her  at  all ; 

that  he  walked  that  way  because  his  business  led  him  thither,  and 

that  ho  presumed  the  streets  were  as  free  to  him  as  to  her?     What 

was  she  to  do  then  ?     She  should  only  have  made  herself  ridiculous 

for  nothing.     Then,  besides,  if  her  husband  were  to  come  up  at 

that  particular  moment  he  would  be  sure  to  regard  her  well-meant 

efforts  as  only  an  artful  device  for   the   purpose   of  drawing  00 

herself  the  attention  and  admiration  of  some  stranger  who  would 

otherwise  have  passed  unheeding. 

But  this  evening  she  was  walking  home  with  a  heart  free  from 
such  cares.  She  was  not  thinking  of  passing  stx*angers  or  their 
admiration  ;  they  might  admire  or  not,  for  all  she  cared :  and  if  her 
husband  had  appeared  in  sight  she  would  have  hailed  his  coming 
with  unmixed  joy.  The  sweet  kindly  ways  of  the  new  friend  she 
bad  just  left  filled  her  with  delight.  The  firm,  decisive  manner  of 
Mrs*  Vanthorpe  gave  her  entire  confidence;  such  a  lady,  she 
thought — so  sweet,  so  kind,  so  gracious,  and  so  commanding,  could 
do  anything.  She  thought,  too,  of  the  delight  it  would  give  her 
husband  if  so  splendid  a  lady  as  that  were  to  come  and  talk  ^vl\x 
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him  in  a  friendly  way,  talk  to  him  abc»ot  Looks  and  the  news- 
papers, and  politics  and  wars,  and  things  that  she,  his  ignorant  little 
wife,  knew  nothing  alxmt^  It  would  be  a  great  thing  too  that  she, 
the  ignorant  little  wife,  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  Robert 
to  this  chaimiog  lady.  That  would  be  some  pride  for  her,  and 
make  lier  husband  think  more  of  her  ;  more  of  her  good  sense,  that 
is,  for  she  was  sick  of  hearing  about  her  beauty-  It  occurred  to 
Janet,  too,  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  satisfaction,  that  the  lady  waa 
a  great  deal  handsomer  than  she — oh,  if  one  don't  mind  the  hair, 
ever  so  mucli  handsomer  ;  and  then  Robert  might  get  to  understand 
that  a  woman  can  be  handsome  without  all  the  world  running  after 
her,  and  without  any  occasion  for  her  to  be  tormented  to  death  by 
her  lawful  guardians,  or  treated  as  if  she  ought  to  be  kept  in  a 
glafig  case.  Indeed,  the  world  began  to  look  very  bright  this 
evening  to  handsome  golden-haired  Janet,  She  found  heraelf 
humming  a  tune  as  she  walked  ou. 

Her^way  was  not  shorL  It  lay  through  one  of  the  parks.  The 
evening  was  bright  and  .soft,  and  the  sight  of  the  grass  and  the 
sun  and  the  sky  and  the  trees  sent  a  thrill  half  of  delight  half  of 
pain  through  Janet's  heart*  There  came  back  upon  her  the 
memories  of  the  bright  time  when  she  lived  in  the  country,  and 
luid  the  trees  and  the  flowers  always  around  her,  and  took  a  deep 
inl+^rest  in  the  changen  of  the  seasons,  and  used  to  think  itdeligbtr 
ful  to  go  to  the  church  on  Sunday  ;  to  cross  the  fields  and  get  to 
the  church  with  the  huge  tree  in  front  of  the  gate.  It  was  in  that 
L'hurch  she  first  saw  Rnberi  ;  and  there  she  was  married.  She 
remembered  not  without  a  pang  that  she  then  thought  it  a  glorious 
tiung  to  go  to  live  in  London,  which  shone  upon  her  imagioatioii 
as  a  city  of  gold  and  marble,  of  parks  and  palaces.  She  was  very 
loyal  to  her  new  lite,  and  would  not  have  admitted  even  to  herself 
that  she  was  not  perfectly  happy  with  her  husband ;  at  least,  that 
she  would  not  be  perfectly  happy  if  he  would  only  trouble  hinoself 
and  her  less  about  her  beauty  and  about  what  people  thought  of 
her.  But  still  the  London  of  which  she  bad  daily  experience  uras 
certainly  a  very  different  place  from  the  London  in  which  she  was 
oDce  so  proud  to  think  that  she  was  going  to  live.  Just  at  this 
moment,  however,  as  she  is  crossing  the  park,  what  with  her  new 
friend  and  her  hope  of  Kobert's  being  talked  into  reason,  and  the 
fine  evening,  and  the  grass  and  the  trees,  the  Ijondon  that  she  sees 
aroimd  her  does  somehow  begin  to  look  like  the  city  of  palaces 
and  parks* 

Her  happiness  was  destined  to  a  slight  disturbance,  for  just 
at  that  moment  a  cheery  voice  behind  her  was  heard : 

*  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Charlton ;  one  docs  not  often  see  you  out 
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in  this  quarter.  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you — or  rather,  I  should 
say,  to  have  overtaken  you,  for  I  have  not  met  you.  Do  you 
remember  the  story  about  the  slow  walker  and  the  snail  ?  ' 

Poor  Janet  was  not  in  a  condition  to  remember  that  or  any 
other  story  just  at  the  moment.  She  looked  up  alarmed  and  be- 
wildered into  the  face  of  the  young  man  who,  as  yet  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  emotion  his  presence  was  creating,  was  walking 
by  her  side  and  talking  all  the  time.  He  was  a  tall  young  man, 
slight  but  strong,  with  something  like  the  appearance  of  one  who 
has  not  yet  quite  done  growing — such  promise  did  his  chest  and 
shoulders  give  when  compared  with  the  general  slightness  of  his 
figure.  He  had  a  face  with  fine  outlines,  and  a  pair  of  sparkling 
dark  eyes. 

All  Janet  could  say  at  first  was, '  Oh,  Mr.  Fielding  1 '  and  then — 
*you  did  so  frighten  me ! ' 

'  Frighten  you  ? — I'm  sure  I  am  very  sorry  ;  I  didn't  mean  to 
fiighten  you.  Are  you  going  homeward  ?  I  am.  May  I  walk  with 
you  ?    Shall  I  carry  your  basket  for  you  ? ' 

For  Janet  was  bearing  a  basket  in  which  she  had  some  little 
delicacies  bought  for  her  husband's  tea. 

*  Oh,  no,  thank  you,'  she  said  in  an  alarmed  tone.  '  I  had 
rather  walk  alone,  please.  I  am  not  sure ;  I  don't  think  I  am 
^ing  home ;  at  least,  I  think  I  am  going  the  other  way.' 

'  What,  back  again — the  way  you  were  coming  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  know  if  I  have  not  forgotten  something ;  I  have  been 
to  call  upon  a  lady  ;  perhaps  I  had  better  go  back.' 

*  Come,  why  not  say  at  once  you  don't  want  to  walk  with  me  ? ' 
he  asked  in  a  tone  of  perfect  good-hiunour.  ^  I  am  not  in  the 
least  offended ;  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  have  offered  my  com- 
panionship ;  but  really  one  forgets  the  proprieties  sometimes.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Charlton ;  good  evening.  You  need  not 
torn  back,  for  I  shall  get  on  a  good  deal  faster  than  you  are  likely 
to  do.'     He  raised  his  hat  to  her  and  was  going  on. 

^  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  rude,  Mr.  Fielding,'  she 
said  timidly ;  ^and  I  don't  mean  to  be,  indeed.  And  I  am  sure 
you  only  meant  to  be  kind.' 

*  Beally,  I  don't  think  I  did,  Mrs.  Charlton,  except  to  myself. 
I  thought  you  were  going  my  way,  and  I  should  like  to  have  your 
oompany ;  I  get  a  good  deal  of  my  own  society,  and  I  get  tired  of 
it  now  and  then.' 

^  I  am  sure  I  should  be  delighted,'  Janet  stammered  out,  *  and 
you  are  so  kind  to  say  so — to  say  you  would  like  it ;  but  I  don't 
suppose,  perhaps — it  might  not  be  quite — oh,  really,  I  don't  know. 
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Mr,  Fielding ;  but   I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  ;  and  I  want 
you  not  \^  think  that  I  have  been  rude/  H 

She  smiled  with  a  half-alarmed  eagerness  that  might  perhaps 
have  seemed  an  invitation  to  Mr,  Fielding  to  remain  in  fa^r 
company,  but  which  was  certainly  not  so  intended  by  her,  and  waiS 
not  so  interpreted  by  him.  He  understood  perfectly  well  what 
she  meant ;  he  could  see  without  any  trouble  to  his  penetration 
that  she  was  a  kindly  little  modest  creature,  who  for  some  reason 
or  other  thought  she  was  bound  to  keep  men  at  a  severe  distance. 
So  he  only  said  a  word  or  two  to  assure  her  that  he  did  not  feel 
offended,  and  his  tall  slight  figure  was  very  soon,  at  his  rate  of 
walking,  a  speck  in  the  dim  distance. 

Mrs.  Charlton  was  troubled  by  the  meeting.  She  was  afraid 
that  some  one  might  have  seen  her  who  would  tell  Robert ;  she 
was  greatly  afraid  that  she  had  been  rude,  and  had  offended  her 
well-meaning  acquaintance ;  and  again,  she  was  afraid  she  had 
betrayed  her  fears  so  far  as  to  let  him  guess  that  her  husband  was 
foolish  and  jealous.  As  she  walked  along,  she  wondered  to  herself 
again  and  again  why  women — ^at  least,  why  married  women — ^liked 
to  be  thought  handsome*  '  If  I  were  not  thought  handsome  by 
Robert,  or  anybody,' she  kept  saying  to  herself,  '  how  friendly  I 
might  be  with  everyone,  and  how  happy  I  might  be  I '  Her  mind 
was  a  good  deal  occupied  too  by  the  prospect  of  the  visit  she  was 
to  have  from  IMrs.  Vanthorpe.  It  was  to  be,  moreover,  not  a  visit 
but  a  series  of  visits.  Mrs,  Vanthoi'pe  had  talked  of  deliberately 
making  Robert  Charlton's  acquaintance ;  and  that  would  take 
time  and  would  involve  a  coming  again  and  again.  It  was  very 
likely  too  that  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  would  ask  Robert  and  herself  to 
tea  some  evening ;  and  then  if  Robert  could  only  l>e  persuaded  to 
put  aside  his  odd  independent  ways  for  once,  and  to  accept  the 
lady's  invitation,  how  delightful  it  would  l>e  ;  how  charming 
have  liobert  show  how  clever  he  was,  and  what  books  he  had  read^ 
and  he  would  do  so  when  he  was  at  his  ease,  which  he  was  sure 
be  very  soon  with  so  charming  a  lady.  What  a  very  young  lady 
she  was— what  a  young  widow.  Why,  she  did  not  look  more  than 
twenty  I  How  Robert  would  admire  her :  and  surely  Mrs.  Van- 
thorpe could  not  help  liking  Robert.  The  whole  prospect  was 
delightful.  One  little  cloud  was  on  it;  Mrs.  Charlton  hoped 
somehow  that  the  young  man  she  had  just  met  would  not  happen 
to  be  anywhere  in  the  way  when  the  lady  came,  Oabrielle-s  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  was  really  a  gentleman  pressed  upon  the  little 
woman's  mind,  *  Perhaps  he  isn't  a  gentleman,'  she  thought ; 
*  and  if  he  isn't,  I  hope  she  won't  see  him  at  all.' 

One  question  came  up  to  Janet's  mind  many  times  during  the 
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Inext  day  or  two,     Woiild  Mr?.  Vanthorpe  come  in  her  carriage  ? 
rWould  the  cannage  have  one  horse  or  two  ?     Woiild  the  carriage 
stop  in  the  square  out  of  which  ran  the  narrow  street  in  which  the 
r  Charltons  lived,  or  would  it  actually  drive  up  to  the  very  door  ? 
P  Janet  watched  with  unflagging  attention  for  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  for  two  days,  and  after  all  did  not  know  when  her  visitor 
I  was  actually  at  the  door.     For  Gabrielle,  who  was  fond  of  walking 
land  of  seeing  the  streets,  had  merely  set  out  on  foot  the  third 
I  afternoon  following  Janet's  visit,  and  walked   briskly  across  the 
■  park  and  through  a  maze  of  streets,  only  stopping  now  and  then 
I  to  soothe  crying  children,  and  reason  with  wrangling  or  cat-perse- 
cuting urchins.     At  length  she  reached  the  square. 

It  was  a  very  quiet,  dull,  decaying,  grass-grown  old  square, 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Foimdling   Hospital.     Very  few 
private  houses  were  in  the  square ;  it  was  given  up   to  charitable 
iastitutions  aod   queer  old  libraries    founded    by  long-forgotten 
oddities  into  whose  awful  cells  no  one  ever  seemed  to  enter.  There 
KWere    dispensaries,   and   little   hospitals,    and    asylums   for   aged 
nespectabilities  there  ;  but  no  mortal  had  ever  seen  a  patient  en- 
tering or  home  into  one  of  them,  or  a   decayed  respectability 
i  looking  out  of  window  or  taking  an  airing  in  the  sun.     Glancing 
nnto  one  of  the  libraries,  you  could  not  fancy  any  modern  reader 
ntudyiBg  there.     One  might,  perhaps,  form  a  conception  of  the 
founder  of  the  institution  himself,  in  neat  black  small-clothes  and 
shiny  knee-buckles,  and  rigid,  decorous  pigtail,  taking  some  of  the 
lx)oks  down  from  their  mouldering  shelves  and  lovingly  whisking 
the  dust  from  their  snuff-coloured  leaves,  and  timidly  making 
Mmself  air  when  the  rattle  of  a  chance  cab  below  suggested  the 
possibility  of  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a  visitor  from  the  living 
world  outside. 

Perhaps  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  was  nursing  some  fancy  of  this 
I  kind  as  she  walked  round  the  old  square  in  search  of  the  little 
"atreet  to  which  she  was  bound.      Gabrielle  was  fanciful  enough 
usually,  and,  whenever  she  saw  any  peculiar-looking  house,  imme- 
diately fitted  it  up  with  some  appropriate  story.     Because  of  some 
fancy  or  other,  she  stopped  a  moment  when  she  came  to  the  opening 
of  the  street  she  was  seeking,  and  hesitated  to  go  down ;  it  was 
L  dark  and  narrow ;  it  hail  one  long  row  of  tall,  heavy,  old-fashiooed 
I  decaying  houses ;  the  other  side  was  only  a  huge  wall,  bounding 
E  one  of  the  mysterious  institutions  already  mentioned.     There  waa 
no  egress  at  the  other  end  of  the  street ;  a  wall  stopped  it  up. 
The  whole  place  looked  mournful  and  forbidding  to  Gabrielle;  it 
seemed  ttv  her  for  the  moment  that  if  she  went  down  there  some- 
thing evil  must  come  of  it.    She  got  over  thia  fee\ii\g\n^\SiQm^'^\.^ 
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howevex,  and  went  down  tlie  street  until  she  came  to  the  hoi 
was  seeking.     It  was   tall,   gi'ey,  and   melancholy.     A  moumf 
memory  of  decayed  respectability  seemed  to  cloud  its  high  flight 
of  crumbling  steps. 

Gabrielle  knocked  and  ran^  again  and  again.  She  did  not 
understand  the  economy  of  the  numl>er  of  little  bell-handles  which 
she  saw  at  the  side  of  thi'  door,  and  rang  the  tirst,  therefore,  that 
came  to  lier  hand.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  man 
stood  ItL^forr  her  who  began  by  Haying — 

*  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  kept  so  long.     I  heard  the  bell 
ever  so  many  times ;  and  at  last  it  dawned  upon  me  that  somebod; 
whom  it   concerned   must  be  out,  and   that  nobody  whom   it 
nut  concern  would  take  any  trouble,  and  so  I  thought  I  had  hette: 
come  tt>  the  rescue/ 

*Do  you  know  if  Mrs.  Cliarlton  is  at  home?"  Gabrielle  asked,' 
when  )u^  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  rapid  little  speech. 

'  I  don't  know,  Tm  sure.  Very  likely  she  is.  Will  you  come 
in  for  a  moment,  and  Til  ring  her  hell  for  you.  That's  her  bell, 
yon  see — second  floor  front.' 

'  Oh,  that's  her  bell,'  Gabrielle  said,  rather  amused  by  his  quick 
cheery  way.     *  I  did  not  know.' 

*  Of  course  not ;  how  could  you  know  ?  You  have  never  been 
here  before,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

*  No ;  I  have  never  been  here  before.* 
'  Your  estate  is  the  more  gracioim,  I  can  assure  you 

you  see,  I  have  rung  Mrs.  Cliarlton's  bell,  and  she  will  be  here  in 
a  mometit.  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  I'll  bring  you  a  chair  from  my 
room.     It's  not  any  trouble,  not  the  least.'  I 

'  Th:mk  yon — no,'  said  Gabrirlle.  '  It  is  hardly  worth  while; 
I  think  I  hoar  !\lrH,  Cfiurlton  comiiig.' 

Gabrielle  put  on  ail  the  dignity  she  could  call  up  on   thi 
instant,  considering  that  she  was,  as  we  have  said,  rather  amtis 
by  the  eager    cmjrtesy  of    her  new   actjuaintance,  and  was  won- 
dering within  herself  whether    lie  was  not  about  to  ask  her  to 
t-ake  a  seat  in  his  room.     At  that  moment  .Tanet  Charlton  cami 
rustling  down  the  stairs.     She   blushed  and  grew  coufusod  whei 
ihe  saw  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  and  the  lodger  apparently  in   friendly 
conversation.     Very  pretty  and  winning  she  looked  in  her  embar- 
rassment. 

*  Olu  JL-^.  Charlton,'  the  young  man  said  before  she  had  timi 
to  put  in  a  word,  '  here  is  a  lady  to  see  you.     She  might  have  l>eej 
there  long  enough,  I  fancy,  if  I  had  not  happened  to  observe 
somebody  was  ringing  at  the  bell,  and  that  nothing  was  coming 
of  it.     Tiiere  never  was  such  a  bouse  as  this.     I   believe  there 
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are  servants,  but  what  do  they  do,  Mrs.  Charlton — ^what  do  they 
do?' 

*  I  am  sure  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,'  said  the  bewildered 
Janet.  '  I  am  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,to  have  kept  you  waiting. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  come  upstairs,  Madame  ?  '  she  was 
almost  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of  such  a  lady  as  Mrs.  Van- 
thorpe  being  kept  waiting  in  such  a  way,  and  was  thinking  to 
herself, '  She  will  never  come  here  again  after  all  this.' 

*  Vanthorpe  ?  '  the  young  man  suddenly  asked,  stopping  short 
in  the  midst  of  the  parting  bow  he  was  making.  *  Excuse  me — 
did  you  say  Vanthorpe  ? ' 

*  My  name  is  Vanthorpe,'  Gabrielle  answered  gravely. 
'  Miss  Vanthorpe  ? ' 

*  I  am  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  Gabrielle  said.  '  Shall  we  go  upstairs, 
Mrs.  Charlton  ?  Pray  don't  make  any  apologies.  I  was  not  long 
waiting,  and  it  was  only  my  own  mistake  that  caused  any 
delay.' 

She  cut  short  anything  the  young  man  might  have  to  say  by  a 
very  chilling  bow  as  she  followed  the  confused  and  depressed  Janet 
up  the  narrow  staircase  to  the  second  floor.  On  their  way  up 
Janet  contrived  to  cast  back  at  the  young  man  one  wondering, 
reproachful  glance  that  seemed  to  say,  ^  Now  you  have  done  it. 
Oh,  how  could  you  be  so  odd  ? ' 

The  lodger  only  raised  his  eyebrows  and  smiled  at  poor  Janet 
wholly  unabashed.  He  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  his 
own  room  as  if  thinking  over  some  question  which  he  hoped  to 
settle  in  a  moment. 

*  Rather  a  rude  young  woman,'  he  suddenly  said  aloud  to  him- 
self. *  I  wonder  if  her  husband,  too,  is  jealous,  and  goes  wild  if 
anybody  speaks  to  her.' 

(7b  be  continued,') 
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Life  cannot  all  be  spent  among  the  Thousand  IslaDds/  delightful  as 
they  are ;  for  winter  creeps  on  apace,  and  we  must  obey  the 
inexorable  law  which  brings  all  men,  great  and  small,  back  to  the 
solemn  mists  of  London  streets,  for  that  whirligig  of  human  affairs 
— 'the  season.  So  here  we  are  at  last,  embarking  from  the  wooden 
wharf  of  Kingston  on  board  a  certain  huge  white-and-green  three- 
storied  floating  hotel,  the  Canadian  river  steamship  *  Corinthian** 
We  have  bid  farewell,  I  fear  me  for  ever,  to  our  warm-hearted 
hosts  on  Mathieson  Island  ]  we  have  gripped  the  kindly  Colonel's 
honest  hand  for  the  last  time  here  on  the  very  wharf;  and  now 
we  are  fairly  afloat  upon  the  broad  blue  St.  Lawrence,  with  our 
head  pointing  for  the  Eapids,  and  our  hearts  eincei-ely  sorry  at  the 
parting  from  our  new-made  yet  welb tried  friends.  That  fortnight 
under  the  huts  on  the  li^autiful  granite  island  has  made  us  under- 
stand one  another  better  than  a  year  of  conventional  courtesy  and 
urban  intercourse ;  so  that  we  feel  a  genuine  void  in  the  cardiac 
region  as  we  see  the  Colonel's  red  bandanna  weaving  a  last  adieu 
from  the  shore,  while  the  cumbrous  steamer  sweeps  awkwardly 
round  the  wooded  steeps  of  Cedar  Island. 

If  you  have  never  made  a  voyage  on  one  of  these  great 
American  river  craft,  you  can  hardly  fancy  how  big,  liow  roomy, 
how  pleasant,  and  how  truly  comfortable  they  really  are.  *  Float- 
ing palaces  *  our  kin  beyond  sea  delight  in  calling  them,  with 
their  favourite  grandiosity  ;  just  as  they  never  omit  the  chance  of 
calling  New  York  the  Empire  State,  New  Haven  the  Elm  City,  and 
Chicago  the  Queen  of  the  Lakes,  Very  clumsy  they  seem,  these 
steamers,  as  they  lie  alongside  the  wharves ;  but  when  once  they 
have  got  well  under  weigh,  they  skim  along  the  water  as  lightly  as 
a  beetle  on  a  pond,  and  look  like  huge  animated  caravanserais,  not 
without  a  strange  awkward  gracefulness  of  their  own.  It  is 
Polyphemus  dancing  in  character  as  a  satyr,  and  dancing  remark- 
ally  well.  We  pass  many  of  them  going  in  the  opposite 
direction,  as  we  steam  down  stream,  all  alike  in  their  towering 
height,  their  light  construction,  their  invariable  white-and-green 
paint,  and  their  exquisite  motion ;  all  alike  filled  with  holiday- 
makers,  alive  with  faces,  resonant  with  bands,  whose  music  tones 
down  as  it  glides  across  the  water,  and  floating  at  their  stems  the_ 
iuevi table  stars  and  ever-obtrusive  stripes. 

*  See  *  Belgrnvia'  for  OcXiiibw^  W^, 
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The  '  lona,'  which  usexi  to  convey  tourists  from  Glasgow  to 
CrinaD,  and  the  Khine  steamers  from  Cologne  upward,  arc  the  best 
appoioied  ships  which  I  liave  met  with  on  European  fresh-waters  ; 
hut  they  would  rank  as  inferior  specimens  of  boat-building  amon^ 
the  American  lakes  and  rivers.  The  deck  of  our  St,  Lawrence 
*  CoriDthian '  is  crowded  with  comfortable  easy  clmirs  fore  and  aft, 
under  a  pleasant  awning,  not  very  different  from  the  deck  of  other 
pleasure-ships  elsewhere  \  but  the  internal  arrangements  display 
the  gorgeous  American  taste  for  gaudy  brilliancy  in  its  fullest 
form.  The  great  saloons  glilter  with  mirrors,  gilding,  and  cut- 
glass  lustres,  till  the  eye  is  dazzled  with  their  obstreperous  glare. 
Crimson  velvet  stares  at  you  from  every  sofii,  arm*chair,  and 
ottoman.  Axminster  carpets,  flowered  with  monstrous  roses  and 
gigantic  forget-me-nots,  sink  lightly  in  at  every  step,  mosaic 
tables  stand  in  every  recess,  and  sky-blue  satin  curtains  hang  at 
every  window.  Ladies  dressed  to  match,  not  in  the  simple 
tiaveUiDg  costumes  of  our  English  girls,  but  in  long-trained  silks 
and  handsome  Broadway  bonnets,  lounge  carelessly  in  the  tete-a-' 
ie-te  chairs,  or  devour '  Frank  Leslie's  Paper  *  and  '  Harper's  Weekly ' 
on  the  soft  and  easy  couches.  Altogether  the  saloon  looks  not 
unlike  a  wealthy  European  drawing-room  of  the  worst  Parisian 
type,  before  Mn  Ruskin  in  character  as  Jonah  had  cried  out 
against  the  abominations  of  Nineveh,  and  Mr,  Morris  had  preached 
the  gospel  of  artistic  culture  to  the  eager  ears  of  Manchester  and 
Sheffield.  *  Not  every  man,'  says  Horace,  following  the  old  Greek 
proverb, '  has  the  luck  to  s^iil  to  Corinth,'  and  not  every  man  has 
the  luck  to  sail  on  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  '  Corinthian,* 

Beneath  the  saloon  again,  a  lower  deck,  tier,  or  story  contains 
the  dining  halL  Here,  at  certain  appointed  hours,  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  dinners,  and  suppers  are  served  in  a  style  not  unworthy 
of  an  up"town  hotel.  Pleasant-looking  coloured  waiters,  more 
often  mulattoes  than  pure-blooded  negroes,  dressed  in  the  white 
linen  uniform  which  suits  their  dusky  faces  so  well,  attend  to  one's 
every  wish  with  ready  politeness.  The  Wack  man,  or  his  half-caste 
descendant,  is  the  only  real  servant  in  America  ;  and  I  confess,  if  we 
must  have  servants  at  all — wliich  we  must,  I  suppose,  until  the 
final  triumpli  of  co-operation  enable  us  to  cook  one  auotlier's 
dioners,  and  black  uue  another's  bouts,  like  equal  gentlemen— I  had 
rather  myself  be  waited  upon  by  a  man  of  undoubtedly  inferior 
race  than  by  my  own  Aryan  brother.  The  negro  quietly  accepts 
his  lower  elation  as  something  imposed  upon  him  by  nature,  and 
io  never  tries  to  assert  a  clearly  fallacious  equality ;  but  the  white 
citizen  who  brushes  your  coat  feels  truly  enough  that  only  chance 
and  convention  have  determined  your  respective  ^^itloiaa^  ^\A 
toftm  Mxxnt.    mo.  CMtnu  \j 
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therefore  bursts  out  at  intervali?  into  spasmodic  displajs  of  not 
wholly  ungraceful  iusulxirdination.  I  respect  a  servaut  wbo 
sometime.^  flares  up  with  rig^hteous  iudepeudence,  but  1  feel 
reluctantly  corapelled  to  give  him  a  naonth's  wages  and  a  copy  of 
Mill's  Political  Economy  as  a  parting  gift.  The  relations  of  a  good 
radical  towards  his  coachman  are  essentially  anomalous;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  I  prefer  a  negro,  whom  I  cannot  pretend  to  treat 
quite  as  a  man  and  a  brother,  but  rather  as  an  unrecognised  coiLsin 
distantly  connected  with  my  disreputable  early  relations,  the 
anthropoid  apes. 

Oiur  course  lies  at  first  through  the  now  familiar  mazes  of  the 
Thousand  Islands.  Two  deep-water  streams,  known  as  the 
Canadian  and  American  channels,  run  down  on  either  side,  and 
form  the  ordinary  pathway  for  steamers  and  large  ships*  Only 
little  yachts  and  open  boats  can  safely  uavigiite  the  smaller  straits, 
which  wind  in  and  out  among  the  rocky  islets.  The  Canadian 
channel  boasts  by  far  the  prettiest  scenery,  but  the  American 
offers  the  greatest  security  to  big  vessels  like  the  *  Corinthian,'  so 
we  glide  rapidly  down  that  open  current,  with  a  clear  blue  sky 
overheatl,  and  a  deep  transparency  of  blue-green  water  beneath^ 
churned  up  as  we  pass  into  snow-wliite  foam,  not  unmixed  with 
gleams  of  turquoise  and  emerald,  by  the  mighty  strokes  of  our 
huge  revolving  paddle-wheels. 

Past  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  down  into  the  broad  stream  of 
the  St.  Lawrence — a  monstrous  river  truly,  reminding  one  rather  of 
the  Solent  at  Ryde  than  of  any  European  stream.  In  most  parts 
the  brt-adth  is  about  two  luiles,  widening  here  and  there  to  four  or 
more,  and  narrowing  in  places  to  only  one.  Yet — shall  I  tell  the 
truth  ?^for  a  large  portion  of  its  coui^e  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
decidedly  a  tame  and  monotonous  river.  The  Yankees  have 
always  trictl  to  brag  us  down  with  the  mere  physical  bigness  of 
their  native  scenery,  and  we  have  Ix^en  ton  ready  to  accept  it  at 
their  interested  valuation.  Indeed,  you  cannot  measure  beauty  by 
the  square  yard.  They  tell  us  over  how  huge  an  expanse  I^dce 
Superior  spreads  ;  but  we  visit  Lake  Superior,  and  lo !  no  lake  at 
all,  but  a  dull,  fiat-shored,  tedious,  and  wholly  unprofitable  inland 
sea.  They  talk  to  us  of  the  monstrous  lengtli  of  the  Mississippi : 
but  when  we  take  steamer  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  behohl ! 
a  ceaseless  succession  of  low  banks,  timber-encumbered  wharves, 
shabby  wooden  villages,  and  those  dangerous  but  eminently 
unpicturesque  and  unromautic  impediments  to  navigation,  *  snags/ 
I  could  endure  being  wrecked  on  the  Eddystone  or  the  Bass  rock  ;  I 
could  evun  put  up  with  springing  a  leak  on  some  shoal  of  the  Blue 
Danube,  some  prcjjecting  point  ou  the  Bingeu  gorge,  some  simken 
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of  granite  in   the  Niagara   rapids;  for   these   misfortunes, 
;h  serious,  are  not  im dignified.     But  who  could  submit  to  be 
pad  in  the  shallowest  aod  muddiest  reach  of  the  Mississippi 
a  water-logged  mass  of  broken  trees  ?     That  were  an  indignity 
ch  might  well  cause  a  man  to  give  up  the  ghost  with  the 
liter  reflection  that  he  died  not  only  inglorious  but  positively 
iculous* 

I  fear  we  must  say  much  the  same  of  the  St. Lawrence  throughout 

large  portion  of  its  course  :  though  I  frankly  allow  that  in  other 

it  possesses  romantic  beauties  of  no  mean  sort*     For  miles 

ilea  after  we  break  into  the  open  river,  we  run  steadily  on 

a  wide  and  somewhat  tedious  channel,  bounded  on  either 

woodland  or  cornfields,  neither  high  nor  picturesque,  and 

giilarly  wanting  in  the  charm  which  the  humblest  Eiu'opean 

emery  derives  from   its  tidy  homesteads,  its  villages  clustered 

Itmd  the  Norman  tower  of  the  church,  its  mansions  standing  in 

wooded  parks,  and  its  rarer  castles  perched  upon  the  craggy 

The  truth  cannot  be  concealed  that  America,  on  the  whole^ 

a  painfully  ugly  country,  except  where  nature  has  done  for  her 

I  that  natin-e  can  do.     Many  a  splendid  stretch  of  open  country, 

bich   in    Europe  would  be  rendered  smiling  and  l>eautifid  by 

hedges,  farmhouses,  and  all  those  other  human  adornments  of 

naturally  undiverHitied  plaio,  is  here  denuded  of  its  wood  from 

k^^  end,  dotted  about  with  barn-like  frame  bouses,  and  dis- 

^^pld  by  hideous  *  snake  fences,'  made  of  unhewn  rudely  inter- 

Eea  rails — an  unhappy  substitute  for  the  green  liawthorn  hedges 

'    our  English   fields*      This  great,   broad,  blue,  bankless  river 

\ay  perhaps  become  I  beautiful  in  time,  when  higher  tillage  and 

Dser  population   spread  over  its  doleful  side.s  ;  but  at  present  it 

Uist  be  pronounced  for  the  most  part  a  magnificent  failure,  like 

le  gigantic  but  impecunious  Grand  Trunk  Railway  which  runs 

long  its  side. 

Happily,  we  are  not  wholly  dependent  for  amusement  on 
oard  the  *  Corinthian '  upon  the  physical  platitudes  of  the  river 
imk.  We  take  our  seats  on  some  comfortable  easy  chairs  beneath 
le  awning ;  I  light  my  cigar,  aod  peruse  the  latest  pii-ated  number 
f  an  English  re\'iew ;  and  my  wife  proceeds  to  work  her  pretty 
rewel  anti-macassar,  whose  quaint  half-mediseval  design,  cunningly 
!^vif*ed  by  an  artist  friend,  evidently  causes  much  consternation 
id  amazement:  among  the  American  ladies  round  about.  *  Such 
bal  odd  colours ! '  *  And  such  a  cu-rious  pattern,  too  1  *  *  You'll 
ftve  brought  this  from  Europe  with  you,  I  surmise,*  one  lady 
eatmres  to  remark  (Americans  are  slowly  learning  that  tiiey  must 
I|^fie8«  or  calculate^  so  now  they  co7yeeiure,'t'R/er^im'i  ^vinWu^e 
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iBBtead),  *  You  wouldn't  find  it  suit  American  taste ; '  an  opinioti 
which  my  wife,  with  a  side-twinkle  in  her  hright  eyes,  heartily 
endorses*  And  the  whole  party  gather  round,  inspect  the  Lizards 
and  flowers  of  the  crewel-work  with  a  kind  of  defei*ential  pitying 
contempt,  and  evidently  dismiss  it  at  once  as  a  piece  of  surviving 
'  Europian '  barbm'ism. 

Other  distractions  we  have  in  abundance,  to  fill  up  the  time 
till  we  reach  tbe  real  excitement  of  the  day— the  Kapids.  There  is 
a  boy  who  sella  bananas  at  a  disgraceful  profit  of  fifteen  cents 
apiece,  together  with  peaches,  grapes,  and  pea-nuts  at  a  less  ruinous 
rate.  There  is  a  shrill  youth  with  Prescott  and  Ogdensburgh 
papers,  who  spends  his  life  in  passing  up  and  down  between  those 
rival  towns  and  tbe  next  stopping-place  at  Cornwall.  There  is 
an  accommodating  band  which  alternates  in  its  allegiance  between 
Hail  Columbia  and  God  Save  the  Queen,  according  to  the  particular 
nationality  of  every  separate  port  on  either  side  at  wbicli  we  call. 
There  is  a  well*meaning  but  somewhat  obtrusive  Plymouth 
Brother,  who  permanently  *  evangelises  '  on  board  the  8teamert  as 
a  sort  of  floating  diocese  hipaHibus^  and  who  insists.upon  beginning 
his  conversation  by  asking  each  passenger  in  turn  the  point-blank 
question^  '  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  '^an  interrogatory  which  your 
humble  servant,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  his  neighbours, 
unWusbingly  parries  by  answering  that  he  is  a  Mohammedan 
from  Central  Asia.  And,  lastly,  there  is  lunch  admirably  served 
in  the  dining-ball,  with  all  the  native  luxuries  of  white-fish,  fr«sh 
corn,  tomato  salad,  and  abundant  fi'uit :  so  that,  in  spite  of 
wearisome  scenery,  time  flies  easily  enough  tOl  we  come  full  in 
fiight  of  the  Long  Sault  Rapid. 

There  is  a  general  rush  on  deck  at  the  announcement  of  thif 
fact,  and  then  another  rush  from  aft  forward,  EverylxKiy  crowds 
towards  the  bows,  to  watch  the  big  ship  plunge  down  the  boiling 
flood.  We  can  see  the  great  breakers  heaving  and  tossing  into 
milky  foam  before  us ;  we  can  see  the  river  sloping  over  the  sunken 
rocks  ;  we  can  see  tlie  rafts  in  the  distance  rocking  from  side  to 
side  like  eggshells ;  and  in  one  moment  more  we  are  on  the 
Rapid. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  sensation?  My  wife,  who  is  a 
venturesome  body,  was  disappointed*  She  wanted  a  bigger  fall, 
a  more  sensational  leap,  and  a  greater  chance  of  getting  her  neck 
broken.  It  wius  too  tame  and  commonplace  for  her,  she  says. 
But,  for  my  pail,  I  was  amply  satisfied  for  the  moment.  I  stood 
near  the  gunwale  on  the  starboard  side,  looking  over  the  railing 
at  the  seething  mass  of  water  below  ;  and  I  could  see  the  narrow 
passage  in  the  barrier  of  rock  thiough  which  we  glided  as  tliough 
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^j  miracle,  the  rock  staBding  only  a  few  inches  on  either  broad- 
side from  the  vessers  bottom ;  and  I  found  the  waves  qnite  big 
enough  and  fierce  enoup^h  to  make  my  heart  jump  a  little  against 
my  watch-pocket,  and  my  breath  catch  again  in  my  throat  at 
each  respiration. 

The  Long  Sault,  however,  though  not  had  in  its  way,  is  only  a 
preparation  for  the  greater  attractions  of  the  La  Chine  Rapid. 
This  fall,  which  lies  a  little  alwve  Montreal ^  and  crown >  the  ex- 
citement of  the  voyage,  consists  of  an  abrupt  watery  gradient, 
across  a  bed  of  rock,  with  a  similar  narrow  passage,  artificially 
blasted,  I  believe,  just  wide  enough  to  let  a  steamer  go  through. 
As  we  near  it,  all  steam  is  shut  off,  while  the  vessel  depends 
for  headway  upon  her  own  impetus  and  the  force  of  the  current,  ■ 
Jean  Baptiste,  the  old  half-caste  Indian  pilot,  stands  at  the  wheel," 
a  motionless  statue,  his  keen  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant  landmarks 
by  which  he  steers,  and  his  gaze  absolutely  rivettcd  upon  the  well- 
known  points.  If  he  looked  away  for  one  second  upon  the  boil- 
ing waves  below,  the  path  would  be  hopelessly  lost,  and  we  should 
drift  like  lightning  upon  the  shoals  beneath,  break  up  at  once 
into  a  mass  of  floating  timber,  and  be  carried  down  resistlessly  by 
the  mad  waters.  For  fifty  years  Jean  Baptiste  has  daily  piloted 
ship  or  steamer  down  the  La  Chine  channel,  and  his  hands  move 
mechanically  upon  the  wheel,  now  turning  it  rapidly  round  and 
round  to  the  right,  now  slowly  back  again  to  the  left,  as  each  J 
point  in  the  bearings  comes  in  sight  or  sinks  again.  His  eye«l 
never  wander  from  the  shore  to  the  wheel,  but  his  muscles  havdl 
learnt  to  perform  their  work  automatically,  and  he  looks  as  calm 
tLB  though  he  were  paddling  his  c^noe  through  an  open  lake  in- 
stead of  guiding  five  hundred  souls  through  the  most  dangerous 
navigable  cataract  on  earth.  The  moral  responsibility  which 
woiJd  probably  unnerv^e  the  stoutest  European  sits  easily  enough 
upon  the  lean  shoulders  of  the  stolid  old  half-breed. 

In  two  minutes  it  is  all  over.  But  those  two  minutes  enclose 
a  world  of  hushed  suspense.  Not  that  any  real  danger  exists  for 
the  *  Corinthian,'  since  day  after  day  a  steamer  goes  down  un- 
scathed, under  the  capable  guidance  of  the  steady  Freuch-Canndian 
Indian  pilot.  Yet  the  great  breakers,  the  sudden  plunge,  the 
general  lull  in  the  babel  of  voices  which  one  moment  l)efore  surged 
lip  on  every  side — all  these  things  combine  to  make  the  act  of 
shooting  the  Hapids  a  solemn  and  impressive  sight.  Half-way 
down  we  grounded  for  a  second  on  the  port  side,  and  an  ominous 
thrill  ran  through  the  flimsy  timbers  from  end  to  end.  We 
glanced  off  again  lightly  in  an  instant— for  these  ships  have  a  I 
wooden  bottom  below  Uie  iron  hull,  so  that  the  elasdc  Ximtsev  ta.'Kj 
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%hm  lodcs  in  case  of  striking,  which  indeed  is  an  ever 

:  bm  Vi  ^anoed  off  on  to  the  opposite   rock,  ai 

nr  coursed  once    more  from   st^m    to  slei 

shriek — *  they  always  do/  the  skipper  tells  i 

But  that  unperturbable  wife  of  mine,  her  cre^ 

ai  her  side,  and  a  fresh  colour  moimting 

Ike  «xriteiiient,  merely  ohservei?  that '  this  in  rath 

good   enough   for   me,   thank    you,'    I    angw 

■Ofi»  iKMbyp  captain,  much  obliged.    La  Chine  wi 

And  sov  with  a  snake-like  twist  from  a  juttii 

k  «Bk  wt  cfesr  the  Rapids  and  their  imder-tow  at  *mc 

\  ^GUr  ovl  i«l^  Ihe  sakooth  water  below. 

I  liM  tf  iroioes  bursts  out  again  with  tenfold  vigoui 
I?'   *Wereyott?'    '  M^asn't  it  rather  di< 
►  *  *    4  Waont  it  much  worse  than  you  expected  ?  '     *  Di 
iV  *Didjoiir  heart  stop  beating?*  *Did  you  scream? 
*  Shall  we  have  a  brandy-cocktail  ?  '   *  Shall  wi 
'  k^  water  ? '     '  Shall  we  recuperate  with  somethia 
lim  iDttb,  through  a  thousand  vBrying  moods,  inquirinj 
ly,  eomically,  affectionately,  bombastically,  wi 
^  1^  •flflMS««  self-t'iliibition  of  the  American  and  Canadian  mi] 
air  their  poetical  sentiments,  yoimg  gentlemen  \ 
bravery  and   sang-froid^  husbands  and  wives  i 
iM  for  one  another^s  safety,  as  though  your  $lei 

laiMCMillir  acknowledged  as  the  best  place  to  wear  your  be^l 

^1  lll»  WOfU  were  privileged  to  come  and  examine  the  int( 

v^.  >.!«.  vfeMfn  fttrt|  1  found  the  Hapids  disappointing,  and  i 

,„^  "^ih^    While  you  are  in  them,  you  feel  that  3 

'»  ii»  be  ^lery  much  more  dangerous  ;  but  an  so 

iti  oJ*  them,  you  begin  to  think  they  are  nohl 

i^si^  about.      Your  valour,  like  Falataff' »,  grq 

tlh» action:    but  in   thi^  midst  of  the  fray  | 

r.  A«^  ^  Hn^  Actta  ft^'lt  it,  OQziog  ntit  at  the  palms  of  yt 

Ui<>ift%  W4  an  impartial  recollection,  unbiassed 

\^  excitement  or  fear,  I  think  I  must  g5 

'  tile  St.  Lawrence  Kapids  just  a  little 

-ver  t»een  to  Lodore  or  Blackgang  Chii 

.«4vi  my  feelings.      The  one  tries  to  be 

^  lo  b»  a  gorge :  but  both  of  them  fail  ml 

>;     '  J  i%reuce    Rapids  fall  into  just  the  sal 

,i,|44i  iUid  missing  their  aim.    It  h  tnie  tU 

.0  tia»oa  a3  Blackgang,  such  an  utter  mistfl 

«f iiyui«hl  by  Southey ;  but  they  are  not,  on  4 
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2  other  hand,  a  magnificent,  critic-cnighing,  colossal  outburst  of 
I  natural  grandeur  and  irresistible  force  like  Niagara,  nor  a  glorious 
■display  of  calm  and  passive  Bublimity  like  the  first  long  view  of  the 

■  ramping  Matterhorn. 

How  does  the  titeamer  get  back  again  ?  moBt  readers  will  ask. 
Well,  it  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  by  ^oing  through  a  side  canal  at 
each  rapid.  The  journey  up  is  slow  enough,  against  current,  and 
pwithout  the  excitement  of  the  cataracts,  so  the  steamers  return 
empty  of  all  but  cargo.  Their  sole  passenger  business  consists  in 
conveying  tourists  over  the  Eapids,  whose  very  difficulties  make 
the  pleasure  of  the  trip*     Persona  going  up  again  always  choose 

■  the  equally  dull  but  less  lengthy  rout«  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
Pway  at  the  side. 

Evening  begins  to  close  as  we  leave  the  La  Chine  cataract  in  our 

■  rear,  and  the  fireflies  can  be  seen  dimly  among  the  pine-clad  islets 
pwhich  mark  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  with  the  great  river.     On 

the  biggest  of  these  islands  stands  the  city  of  Montreal,  where  we 
must  pass  our  last  night  on  Canadian  soil :  and  then,  away  for 
Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  on  our  homeward  trail  towards 
old  England  via  New  York  and  Liverpool,     The  lights  of  Mon- 
treal are  akeady  peering  at   us  from  the  distance,  and  playing 
hide  and  seek  with  the  fireflies  among  the  pine  woods  in  the  fore- 
groimd.     We  glide  i quickly  down  the  rapid  current  and  under  the 
huge  Victoria  Bridge,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  ugliest  mon- 
Btrosities  in  all   America ;  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  a 
oountry  which  has  built  the  WashiDgton  Capitol  and  the  ^lormon 
Temple  at  Salt  Lake  City.      It  is,  I  l»elieve,  the  longest  bridge  in 
the  world,  unless  the  one  across  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  has  since 
oclipsed  it ;  and  if  all  longer  bridges  are  to  grow  uglier  in  propor- 
tion, I  fervidly  pray  that  it  may  for  ever  remain  so,     '  The  magni* 
ficent  engineering  achievement/  which    would   give  Mr.  Kusldn 
convulsions,  consists  of  a  huge  iron  tube  or  square  box,  some  mile 
or  so  in  length,  set.  lengthwise  upon  massive  buttresses,  with  a  sort 
of  wedge  or  knife-edge   in  solid  masonry  protecting  each  liuttresa 
on  the  upper  side,  so  as  to  divide  and  break  the  force  of  the  great 
ice-flot*s  in  the  spring.     When  the  bridge  was  first  proposed,  these 
ice-floes  formed  the  main  difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  :    as 
they  come  down  with  terrific  force  from  the  lakes,  whose  more 
iouthem  waters  break  up  and  melt  before  the  solid  ice-sheet  on 
the  north-eastern  St.  I^awrence  baa  given  way.     Accordingly,  the 
huge  floating  masses,  passing   from  the  broad  channel   intu  the 
comparatively  narrow  neck  opposite  Montreal,  make  a  '  jam '  or 
beaped-up  mass  of  ice,  wbieh  often  rises  to  considerable  heights 
and  threatens  the  stability  of  the  bridge.     Doubtless  the  wovk  \^  ^ 
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very  noble  specimen  of  mechanical  skill,  and  it  Rtands  well  against 
the  enormous  pressure  yearly  broug^ht  to  bear  upon  it :  but  if  you 
ask  me  as  to  its  artistic  merits,  I  can  only  refer  you  to  Bishop 
Pontoppidan  on  the  '  Snakes  of  Iceland.' 

So  on  we  glide,  past  the  hideous  chef-^osuvre  of  modem  science, 
and  alongside  the  crowded  wharves  of  Montreal.  The  Bapids  are 
passed  for  the  last  time  in  our  lives ;  the  shades  darken  over  the 
busy,  lively,  Anglo-Franco-American  city;  and  we  turn  in,  nothing 
loth,  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  glad  to  discuss  the  dinner  that 
stands  waiting  for  our  hungry  tourist  horde,  and  not  sony  that  our 
day's  journey  has  come  at  length  to  an  end.  After  so  long  a  stretch, 
may  we  all  always  enjoy  as  good  a  meal  as  that  which  now  smokes 
before  us  on  the  bountiful  table  of  our  Canadian  host.  Scenery  is 
doubtless  a  splendid  thing  in  its  way ;  but,  after  all,  what  would 
it  be  without  dinner  ?  So  let  us  leave  off  talking  and  make  haste 
to  fall-to  with  a  will,  or  the  tall  New  Yorker  opposite  will  have 
got  through  all  the  tomato  salad  and  green  com  before  we  have 
finished  our  plateful  of  soup. 

J.   ARBUTHKOT  WILSON. 
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loow  a  good  and  honest  lawyer — ixira  avh  in (no,  I  shall 

want  that  fine  old  quotation  presently) — an  honest  lawyer,  who  haa 
itated  it  as  his  opinion — and  his  opinion  is  what  people  give 
pounds  and  pounds  for— that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  be  *mnch 
rejpected.'  His  experience  is,  he  says,  that  most  persons  who 
hare  been  thns  designated  are  dead ;  and  that  the  rest  suffer 
from  their  good  reputations.  He  has  himself  often  succoured  tJie 
widow  and  the  orphan,  free,  gratis,  for  nothing;  and  when  the 
orphans  have  grown  up  they  are  apt  to  be  grateful.  They  send 
presents  to  their  *  valued  and  much  respected  friend,*  from  the 
Bttermort  ends  of  the  earth,  which  is  what  be  objects  to,  even 
then  they  pay  the  carriage. 

And  true  it  is,  it  often  happens  (even  confining  the  matter 
to  this  country)  that  a  present  is  a  misfortune  to  one.  For 
example,  I  am  myself  a  poor  man,  and  a  rich  friend  sends  me  a 
hawnch of  venison.  J\Iy  larder  is  nul.  big  enough  for  it  to  hang  in, 
my  kitchen-range  is  not  large  enough  to  cook  it ;  and  it  has  to 
li^dgeand  even  to  board  out  (for  it  requires  flour  and  all  sorts  of 
applications  daily)  ;  thus  it  costs  as  much  as  a  leg  of  mutton  to 
hegin  with.  Then  I  am  obliged  to  ask  ten  people  to  eat  it,  the 
tacpense  of  which  entertainment  reduces  me  to  my  last  shilling. 
M?  rich  friend  has  no  wish  to  impoverish  me,  but  the  effect  of  hia 
B«mificence  is  similar  to  that  of  the  present  of  the  White  Elephant 
which  the  King  of  Siam  gives  to  those  whom  he  intends  to  ruin ; 
its  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  (for  they  supply  its  trunk,  of  course) 
«t  them  out  of  house  and  home. 

Or,  suppose  I  am  a  rich  man,  and  a  poor  one  sends  me,  as 
friendship's  offering,  some  ornament  for  my  drawing-room,  which 
is  veiy  tastefully  and  elegantly  furnished  ;  what  the  deuce  am  I  to 
do  with  it  ?  If  it  is  really  handsome,  I  feel  that  I  have  robbed  him  ; 
if  it  is  otherwise,  though  one  does  not  prize  a  gift  according  to  its 
cost,  it  spoils  my  drawing-room  by  its  contrast  with  what  is  already 
there. 

Again,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  world  who  are  always 
giving  one  presents  which  are  worthle.ss.  They  remember  one's 
birthday,  and  one's  marriiige-day,  and  tlie  anniversary  of  the  day 

twas  appointed  a  revising  barrister,   or  the  chaplain  to  the 
■ . 
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lunatic  asylum.  They  think  it  very  touching  to  call  to  mind 
these  interesting  dates  by  the  gifts  of  a  paper-knife,  or  a  box  of 
tooth-picks,  or  a  volume  of  Tupper's  Poems.  For  my  part,  I  would 
much  rather  *  compound '  for  all  these  subscriptions,  as  is  done  in 
the  Inns  of  Court,  and  tliai  they  gave  me  a  five-pound  note^  and 
had  done  with  them. 

There  is  a  still  more  troublesome  sort  of  people — generally 
very  wealthy — who  insist  upon  paying  your  fare  for  you  when  you 
travel  with  them  by  the  Underground,  or  on  defraying  the  turn- 
pike toll  when  you  drive  over  a  bridge ;  but  to  get  a  five- pound 
note  out  of  themfi—m  the  way  of  composition  or  any  other — is  a 
dream  to  be  indulged  in  not  even  by  the  mo*>t  sanguine. 

Then  there  are  some  excellent  persons  who  insist  upon  provid- 
ing us  with  some  specimens  of  their  own  particular  productions ; 
what  they  have  themselves  invented,  concocted,  or  made  captive 
to  their  own  bow  and  spear ;  and  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
and  independently  of  the  obligation  incurred,  one  would  infinitely 
rather  be  without. 

Your  friend  the  amateur  author,  for  example,  sends  you  a  pre- 
sentation copy  of  his  first  novel  in  three  volumes.     Now,  what  are 
you  to  do  with  that?     Of  course,  if  you  are  prepared  to  read  it,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say;    but  suppose  you  shrink  from  pro— 
ceeding  to  that  dread  extremity ;  you  have  in  that  case  to  sit  down 
and  write  quickly  that  you  have  received   his    most   thougbtfoL 
present,  which  will  indeed  be  highly  prized,  and  that  you  are  *  look- 
ing forward  with  the  greatest   eagerness'  to   its  perusal.     But  iT" 
you  ihiuk  that  will  s;itisfy  him,  except  for  the  moment^  you  are  verjr 
much  mistaken.     He  will  be  [jiure  to  inquire  your  opinion,  aooner 
or  lat^r,  about  that  immortal  work — and  then  be  on  your  guards 
for  fatal  to  your  friendship  with  him  will  be  the  moment  when  he 
elicits  the  truth.     Above  all  things,  cut  the  book — I  mean,  with 
the  paper-knife — on  the  instant  of  its  arrival ;  no  eulogy,  however 
vague  or  skilful,  will  avail  you  if  he  discovers  Oiat  this  precaution 
has  not  been  taken. 

Again,  there  are  some  excellent  housewives,  who,  not  content 
with  delighting  their  own  families  with  preserves  and  pickles,  and 
even  medicines  of  their  own  manufacture,  exptirt  them  to  ntfaer 
people's  houses  :  they  present  one  at  Christmas  with  a  bottle  of 
home-made  Cura^oa,  better,  as  they  inform  us,  than  any  we  can 
get  at  the  wine  merchant's;  and  some  specific  of  their  own  cdn- 
coction,  which,  however  *  sovereign '  it  may  l>e  against  all  other 
ailments,  is  quite  powerless  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  the  Cura^oa. 
Or  again,  one's  friend  is  a  sportsman,  who  having  sectured  some 
prize  of  exceptional  rarity,  and  modestly  thinking  it  is  too  good 
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:fbr  his  own  table  (or  perhaps  not  luiwilliBg  that  we  should  bear 
^personal  testimony  to  his  prowess),  eends  it  to  us  (generally  unpaid) 
^y  rail* 

The  la.st  gift  1  received  in  this  way  was  from  a  famous  fowler, 
^md  consisted  of  a  black  cygnet — rara  ains  hi  ten^is^  nigroque 
(here  you  have  it,  ai>  I  promised) 5i7«-i7it')7UXL7/^Mo,  Neither  I,  nor 
mnj  cook,  nor  the  poulterer  round  the  corner,  had  seen  (except  on  a 
sign-board )  such  a  bird  before.  Its  size  was  gigantic — much  larger 
than  that  of  a  full-grown  white  ewan— -and  it  had  no  end  of  a  neck. 
How  this  neck  was  to  be  cooked  was  a  problem,  while  to  cut  it  off 
^waa  out  of  the  question.  For  who  would  have  been  able  to  guess 
its  nature,  or  have  been  by  any  means  induced  to  eat  it,  had  it 
<;ome  to  table  without  its  neck  ?  Aa  it  was,  I  felt  that  I  should 
liaTe  to  make  a  little  speech  about  it  to  my  guests,  in  the  way  of 
introduction,  not  to  say  of  apology  for  its  appearance.  As  the 
xesuJt  of  the  plucking  of  it  we  promised  ourselves  an  eider-down 
quUt,  if  not  an  entire  feather-bed,  but  at  the  very  outset  an 
unpleasant  circumstance  happened.  It  had  arrived  in  apparently 
admii-able  condition  :  we  had  said  t43  ourselves,  '  For  once,  we  have 
really  got  a  useful  present  out  of  old  Webfoot;'  but  directly  the 
cook  began  to  pluck  it — it  was  not  *the  lai>t  feather,'  mind,  that 
did  it,  but  the  brat — it  began  to  i?mell  beyond  all  power  of  words 
to  express.  We  talk  of  *  knocking  one  down  with  a  feather,*  in  a 
metaphorical  and  poetical  way,  but  one  of  our  cygnet's  feathers 
was  literally  enough  to  do  it.  Why  it  was  ^o,  1  do  not  pretend  to 
explain •  It  is  possible  that,  just  as  a  gentleman  of  colour — though 
a  man  and  a  brother,  and  even  a  clerk  in  holy  orders — hai 
imquestionably  a  certain — well — an  aroma  about  him,  such  as  (I 
am  thankfid  to  say)  doe«  not  belong  to  you  or  me,  so  this  black 
cygnet  had  an  odour  that  surely  never  Ijelonged  to  any  other  race 
but  his  own.  One  has  heard  of  sea-birds  l>eing  'strong'  and 
'fishy,*  but  those  are  feeble  adjectives  to  express  the  exhalations 
from  that  bird.  As  to  making  anything  with  bis  feathers  except 
a  bonfire — it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Of  course  our  kitchen 
could  not  accommodate  the  cygnet,  which  consequently  went  to  the 
baker's — whereby  we  became  in  a  manner  public  b«mefactors.  One 
hfts  heard  how  a  knife  that  has  cut  an  ortolan  is  thought  highly 
of  aa  giving  a  rare  flavour  to  qiute  a  common  dish.  Well,  our 
bird  gave  a  flavour  (so  the  baker  told  me)  to  everything  that  he 
cooked  that  day,  from  a  joint  of  beef  to  an  apple-pie.  They 
had,  as  one  may  say,  the  impression  of  our  signet  upon  them — 
and  it  w&g  a  very  strong  one.  When  it  came  to  table  every- 
one rose  and  fled,  and  all  the  windows  had  to  be  thrown  open, 
lugh  it  was  far  from  summer  weather,     I  buried  it  in  tW  Vi^jck 
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garden,  with  tlie  coal  scoop,  with  mj  own  hands,  and  there  it  lies 
to  this  day,  let  ua  hope,  deodorised;  but  if  so  it  will  be  a  great 
corroboration  of  the  Moiile,  or  Mould,  theory,  and  of  earth  as  a  dis- 
infectant generally.  As  to  our  hous^,  if  you  had  broken  a  gallon 
jar  of  attar  of  roses  in  it,  it  could  not  have  been  more  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated— only  Cygnet,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  attar  of  rose- 
Now,  the  honest  lawyer  whom  I  have  in  my  mind  pooh-poohs 
that  terrible  gift  as  nothing  surprising.  He  says  you  must  have 
preset! ts  from  abroad,  and  from  distant  and  out-of-the-way  places, 
to  appreciate  their  merits.  One  of  his  grown-up  and  grateful 
orphans — whom  he  bad  laid  under  eternal  obligations  by  procuring 
him  a  divorce  on  the  plea  of  '  infancy ' — once  sent  bim  a  live 
dromedary  (unpaid)  from  the  upper  Ts'ile.  '  The  hump/  he  says, 
'  was  by  all  accounts  a  great  delicacy*  but  I  could  not  kill  so  huge 
a  creature  for  its  hump,  nor,  if  I  had  done  it,ahoidd  I  have  known 
how  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of  the  carcase.  As  to  using  it  a£  a 
means  of  locomotion,  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  as  a  professional 
man  I  could  never  have  ridden  the  creature  to  my  office,  and  even 
in  the  park  he  would  probably  have  been  objected  to,  so  in  the  end 
I  gave  him  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  committee  of  which 
would  have  made  me  a  fellow  of  the  Society,  only  I  happened  to 
be  so  already.    That  was  a  sad  business. 

'  Then  again  there  were  the  alligator  pears  (that  is  not  their 
real  name,  but  it  is  what  the  London  fruiterers  call  them, 
who  sometimes  exhibit  them  in  their  shops).  They  come  from 
Madeira,  and,  I  hear,  are  thought  very  highly  of  by  the  islanders. 
One  of  my  orphans,  who  is  resident  there  on  account  of  a  delicacy 
of  the  chest,  sent  me  one  winter  half  a  hundred  of  them.  He  said 
they  were  *'  peculiar ;  "  which  I  could  have  believed  without  that 
statement  from  the  context  of  his  letter,  ft^r  he  added,  "  they  should 
be  eaten  with  bread-and-butter  and  pepper,"  They  looked  like 
immensely  huge  green  figs— very  ripe.  When  you  cut  into  them 
there  wag  an  enormous  kernel,  hard  as  a  stone,  lying  in  a  mash  or 
squash  of  what  looked  like  black  and  yellow  cream*  It  was  this 
cream  we  were  expected  to  spread  upon  our  bread-and-butter  like 
marrow.  Hunger,  they  say,  will  tame  a  lion  ;  but  give  me  the 
alternative  of  human  flesh  or  an  alligator  pear,  and  I  should  prefer 
the  former.  There  was  one  virtue  ab^ut  these  pears,  which^  although 
a  negative  one,  I  have  learnt  to  appreciate  in  gifts  of  food  from 
foreign  parts ;  although  it  had  every  appearance  of  being  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decomposition,  it  did  not  smelL 

*  The  most  terrible  present,  however,  I  have  ever  received  was 
from  the  West  Indies,  It  c«me  from  an  orphan,  who  had  greatly 
prospered  in  the  world,  and  who,  thinking  himself  to  be  under 


^reat  obllgaiioos  to  me,  must  liave  wished  to  pay  them  off  at  one 
^nroop.  He  sent  me  a  packing-case  of  goods  so  large  that  it  might 
liave  come  from  the  West  Indies  alooe  (like  the  Cleopatra  Needle) 
^ithout  being  shipped  at  all.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  me  (it 
pros  too  large,  perhaps,  to  be  got  out  of  the  gates),  it  was  stopped 
Bod  opened  at  the  docks,  the  authorities  of  which  sent  me  the 
following  official  memorandum : 

*  "  Several  articles  have  been  consigned  to  you  from  St.  Kitt's, 
L,  which  await  here  your  esteemed  orders  ;  they  comprise  a 
k  (large)  of  pine-apples,  and  three  live  turtle,  one  of  them  dead* 

tLuotber  seems  to  he  in  an  ailing  state.  We  would  recommend 
rour  sending  for  the  above*  The  dock  dues  are  as  per  enclosed/' 
'  The  last  item  was  very  considerable  ;  but  one  must  not  (thought 
)  look  a  gift-cask  in  the  bunghole ;  and  then  the  turtle  at  a 
uinea  a  pint  woidd  pay  their  own  expenses  and  those  of  the 
line-apples  too,  I  was  partial  to  turtle  and  also  to  pine-apple, 
nd  the  notion  of  "  the  whole  aniinal"  being  consigned  to  m©  iu 
^one  case,  and  of  a  cask  (large)  in  the  other,  flattered  my  sense 
Df  self-importance.  It  was  only  in  accordance  wich  the  fitness 
of  things  that  a  man  like  me  should  be  supplied  with  such  dain- 
tiei  wholesale. 
I  '  [  let  my  clients  run  loose  that  morning,  and  took  a  hansom  to 
the  docks  myself,  in  order  to  inspect  my  property,  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  it,  by- the-bye,  when  I  reached  the  docks  j  it  ia 
I  not  only  the  law,  let  me  tell  you,  which  is  hedged  about  with 
forms  and  technicalities,  and  requires  lubrication — golden  oint- 
ment— for  its  wheels.  However,  I  found  it  at  last ;  a  portion  of  it 
— the  dead  tiurtle — I  could  have  identified  at  some  distance.  No.  2 
had  also  died  by  that  time,  but  was  comparatively  fresh,  though 
of  course  uneatable.  The  third  turtle  was  the  most  diminutive  of 
itd  kind  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Even  at  a  guinea  a  pint  I  didut 
think  its  soup  could  have  been  worth  more  than  seven-and-six- 
pence.  It  was  more  like  one  of  those  tortoises  that  are  sold  in 
the  streets  for  ninepence  apiece.  However,  though  a  small  thing, 
it  was  my  own,  and  I  brought  it  to  my  oiEce  in  the  hansom,  on 
my  lap,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  legaL 

*  The  pine  apples  I  directed  to  be  sent  home  by  parcels  delivery, 
but  the  clerk  of  the  docks  said,  "  Not  it,  it'll  have  to  go  by  van  ; " 
aad  it  was  certainly  a  very  large  cask.  At  five  shillings  a  pine- 
apple  I  reckoned,  roughly,  its  contents  would  about  defi*ay  the 
dock  du^* 

*  It  is  customary  with  persons  of  my  profession  to  talk  darkly 
febout  their  office  secrets.  **  You  have  no  idea,*'  they  say,  *'  what 
timnge  things  come  under  our  professional  eye/*   But  I  never  had 
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aujLliiG^  in  my  office  which  excited  a  g^reater  amazement  than  that 
turtle,  especially  araoDg  the  jimior  clerks.  Some  supposed  it  to 
he  a  hoiisehohi  pet  tlnit  I  could  nut  hear  out  of  my  eighty  and 
which  I  should  hrin^  witli  me  to  busiuess  every  day  :  others  that  I 
bad  taken  it  in  liquidation  of  a  had  debt  from  a  house  in  tl>e 
West  India  trade.  A  lady  client  in  a  delicate  situation,  who 
came  to  consult  me  upon  a  succession  case,  was  seriousl}^  alarroeii 
[Jjy  the  quadiiiped,  wliom  I  had  placed  for  security  in  the  waste- 
iper  basket^ — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  succession  took  sub- 
equently  quite  a  new  direction.  Altogether  I  was  injured  in  my 
professional  eliaracter  by  that  animal,  which,  moreover,  died  in 
the  basket, 

' "  However,  thank  heaven," thought  I  (though,  as  it  turned  out,  I 
was  acknowledging  an  obligation  quite  unnecessarily),  '^  there  are 
still  those  pine-apples," 

'  The  door  was  opeued  to  me  at  home  that  evening  by  a  police- 
man. 

'  "  Why  are  yon  here  ? ''  inquired  It     *'  Where  is  John  ? "' 

*"  John  is  gone  to  the  hospital,  sir,"  he  replied,  "being  ais 
fixed  as — —  I  don^t  know  what  they  call  it/' 

*  ^'  What  a  frightful  smell  I "  cried  I ;  *"  you  must  mean  asphyxi- 
ated.    What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

*"  Wellt  sir,  your  house  is  poisoned  ;  that's  the  long  and  short 
of  it:  your  missu»  is  very  bad  upstairs,  and  the  maids — just  listen 
to'eml'^ 

'While  he  was  speaking  I  heard  a  succei^sion  of  screams  from 
the  downstair-premises,  "'Wliat  are  tiiey  screaming  at?'*  I  ex- 
claimed impatiently. 

'  *^I  don't  know  the  name  of  'em,''  he  replied,  with  that  cautious^ 
stolidity  peculiar  to  the  Force,  "  but  tlie}'  have  any  number  of  legs/* 

* "  The  maitls  ! ''  cried  L     **  Impossible  !  '* 

'  '*  No,  sir ;  it  is  what  has  come  with  them  pine-apples.  They're 
amass  of  putrefaction,  and  have  bred  a  pestilence  and  these  things 
k  besides,*' 

* "  Are  they  cockroaches  ?  " 

*"  Cockroaches  I "  he  echoed  contemptuously;  "worse  than 
that;' 

* "  Great  heavens  I  they  are  not  scorpions,  surely  ?  ** 

*  **  Ay,  aummut  o'  that.  Forty-two  and  forty-three  have  been 
[at  Vm  witli  a  hatchet  these  two  hours.  The  cook  and  housemaid 
I  are  attached  to  those  two,  or  would   have   fled  with   the   other 

servants.     As  for  me,  I  am  seeing  they  don't  get  upstairs.    Here's 
one  on  Vm." 

*"  As  he  spoke,  an  enormous  centipede  wnggled  into  the  ball 
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fr^m  the  kitchen  stairs.  The  policeman  drew  his  truncheon,  and, 
mfto  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  which  reminded  one  of  St,  George 
Itiie  dragon,  subdued  it  h*y  cuttiug  off  its  head, 
•The  scene  below-stairs  beggars  description.  The  two  maids 
^standing  on  the  dresser,  screaming,  and  the  two  policemen,  one 
itb  the  kitchen  poker  and  the  other  with  the  chopper,  were  engaged 
w^  ilii  a  legion  of  abominable  reptiles.  They  worked  like  Samson 
-v^th  his  jaw-bone^  but  at  least  one  of  those  centipedes  survived 
t liit*  ma^^cre.  I  say  oae^  because  I  am  of  a  sanguine  disposition; 
I  can't  say  less  than  one,  because  I  liave  seen  a  centipede  in  the 
luOQse  since  very  often,  and  in  all  sorts  of  places,  M.y  impression 
iis  diat  two  escaped  the  general  slaughter,  and  that  they  have  an 
ixkcreasing  family. 

'Can  you  wonder  now/  said  my  honest  lawyer  in  conclusion, 

'that  I  regret  beiug  *' found  oaf  (I  mean  as  to  honesty)  and 

being  so  **  much  respected "  ?     If  I  had  not  saved  that  man  in 

St.  Kitt's  from  the  gallows — however,  that's  not  the  point ;  I  mean 

generally,  if  I  had  not  succoured  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  I 

idkHild  act  have  exposed  myself  to  their  generosity.     It  is  their 

Fgifts  that  make  life  unendurable.     I  protest,  when  I  come  upon 

thai  familiar  phrase,  ^^  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,"  it  givt^s 

tne  quite  a  turn/ 


^iipposcti  €l)aitgejsr  in  tfjc  SC^omi 


BY   RICHARD   A.    PROCTOR* 

In  this  Magazine  for  August  last  I  considered  the  moon's  multitudi- 
nous small  craters  with  special  reference  lo  the  theory  that  some 
among  those  small  craters  may  ha\^e  heen  produced  hy  the  down&ll 
of  aerolithic  or  meteoric  masses  upon  the  moon  s  once  plastic  surface. 
Whether  it  he  cooHidered  prohahle  that  tliis  is  really  the  case  or 
not  with  regard  to  actually  existent  lunar  craters,  it  cannot  b^ 
doubted  that  durinn^  one  period  of  the  moon*s  history,  a  period 
prohahly  lasting  many  milUons  of  years,  many  crater-shaped  depress 
sions  must  have  heen  produced  in  this  way.  As  I  showed  in  that- 
essay,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  thousands  of  meteoric  masses^ 
large  enough  to  form  visible  depressions  where  they  fell,  must  havfc 
fallen  during  the  m cone's  plastic  era.  It  is  certain  also  that  that 
era  must  have  heen  very  long-lasting.  Nevertheless,  it  remains^ 
possible  (many  will  consider  it  extremely  probable,  if  not  absolutely^ 
certain)  that  during  sequent  periods  all  such  traces  were  removed.^ 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  aspec-t  of  the  present  lunar- 
craters,  even  the  smallest  and  most  numerous,  to  preclude  tha^ 
possibility  that  they,  like  the  larger  ones,  were  the  results  of^ 
purely  volcanic  action  ;  and  to  many  minds  it  seems  preferable  t<^'  j 
adopt  one  general  theory  respecting  all  such  objects  as  may  b^  ' 
classed  in  a  regular  series,  than  to  consider  that  some  members  o€^ ' 
the  series  are  to  be  explained  in  one  way  and  others  in  a  differenti. 
way.  We  can  form  a  series  extending  without  break  or  interrup- 
tion from  the  largest  lunar  craters,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in 
diameter,  to  the  smallest  visible  craters,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across,  or  even  to  far  smaller  craters,  if  increase  of  telescopic  power 
should  reveal  such.  And  therefore  many  object  to  adopt  any 
theory  in  explanation  of  the  smaller  craters  (or  some  of  them) 
which  could  manifestly  not  be  extended  to  the  largest.  Albeit  we 
must  remember  that  certainly  if  any  small  craters  had  been  formed 
during  the  plastic  era  by  meteoric  downfall,  and  had  remained  un- 
changed after  the  moun  solidified,  it  would  now  be  quite  impo^ible 
to  distinguish  these  from  craters  formed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

While  we  thus  recognise  the  possibility,  at  any  rate,  that 
multitudes  of  small  lunar  craters,  say  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
two  miles  in  diameter,  may  have  been  formed  by  falling  meteoric 
maiies  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  ago,  and  may  have  remained 
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unchanged  even  until  now,  we  perceive  that  on  the  moon 
later  processes  must  have  formed  many  small  craters,  pre- 
cisely as  such  small  craters  have  been  formed  on  our  own  earth. 
I  considered,  at  the  close  of  the  essay  above  mentioned,  the 
two  stages  of  the  moon's  development  which  must  have  followed 
the  period  during  which  her  surface  was  wholly  or  in  great  part 
plastic.  First,  there  was  the  stage  during  which  the  crust  con- 
tracted more  rapidly  than  the  nucleus,  and  was  rent  from  time 
to  time  as  though  the  nucleus  were  expanding  within  it.  Secondly, 
there  came  the  era  when  the  nucleus,  having  retained  a  greater 
share  of  heat,  began  to  cool,  and  therefore  to  contract  more  quickly 
than  the  crust,  so  that  the  crust  became  wrinkled  or  corrugated, 
as  it  followed  up  (so  to  speak)  the  retreating  nucleus. 

It  would  be  in  the  later  part  of  this  second  great  era  that  the 
moon  (if  ever)  would  have  resembled  the  earth.  The  forms  of 
volcanic  activity  still  existing  on  the  earth  seem  most  probably 
referable  to  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  nucleus,  and  the  steady 
resulting  contraction  of  the  rocky  crust.  As  Mallet  and  Dana  have 
shown,  the  heat  resulting  from  the  contraction,  or  in  reality  from  the 
slow  downfall  of  the  crust,  is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole 
observed  volcanian  energy  of  the  earth.  It  has  indeed  been  objected 
that  if  this  theory  (which  is  considered  more  fully  in  my  *  Pleasant 
Ways  in  Science ')  were  correct,  we  ought  to  find  volcanoes  occurring 
indiflFerently,  or  at  any  rate  volcanic  phenomena  of  various  kinds 
80  occurring,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  not  prevalent 
in  special  regions  and  scarcely  ever  noticed  elsewhere.  But  this 
objection  is  based  on  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  the  development  of  subterranean  changes,  and  also 
as  to  the  extent  of  regions  which  at  present  find  in  certain  volcanic 
craters  a  sufficient  outlet  for  their  subterranean  fires.  It  is  natural 
that,  if  a  region  of  wide  extent  has  at  any  time  been  relieved  at 
some  point,  that  spot  should  long  afterwards  remain  as  an  outlet,  a 
sort  of  safety-valve,  which,  by  yielding  somewhat  more  quickly 
than  any  neighbouring  part  of  the  cnist,  would  save  the  whole 
region  from  destructive  earthquakes ;  and  though  in  the  course 
of  time  a  crater  which  had  acted  such  a  part  would  cease  to  do  so, 
yet  the  period  required  for  such  a  change  would  be  very  long 
indeed  compared  with  those  periods  by  which  men  ordinarily 
measure  time.  Moreover,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every  part 
of  the  earth's  crust  would  even  require  an  outlet  for  heat  developed 
beneath  it.  Over  wide  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface  the  rate  of ' 
contraction  may  be  such,  or  may  be  so  related  to  the  thickness  of 
tbe  crost,  that  the  heat  developed  can  find  ready  escape  by 
eondiiction  to  the  surface,  and  by  radiation  thence  mtic^  %^v^, 
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Nay,  from  the  part  which  water  is  known  to  play  in  producing 
volcanic  phenomena,  it  may  well  be  that  in  every  region  where 
water  does  not  find  its  way  in  large  quantities  to  the  parts  in 
which  the  subterranean  heat  is  greats  no  volcanic  action  results. 
IVIallet,  following  other  experienced  vulcanologists,  lays  down  the 
law,  *  Without  water  there  can  b^  no  volcano  ' ;  so  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  oceans,  as  well  as  special  conditions  of  the  crust, 
must  be  regarded  as  probably  essential  to  the  existence  of  such 
outlets  as  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Hecla,  and  the  rest* 

So  much  premised,  let  us  enquire  whether  it  is  antecedently  likely 
I  that  in  the  moon  volcanic  action  may  still  be  in  progress,  and  after- 
awards  consider  the  recent  announcement  of  a  lunar  disturbance^ 
which,  if  really  volcanic,  certainly   indicates  volcanic  action  ^far 
.more  intense  than  any  which  is  at  present  taking  place  in  our 
ijown  earth.     I  have  already,  I  may  remark,,  considered  the  evidence 
I  respecting  this   new  lunar  crater  which  some  suppose   to   have 
[been  formed  during  the  last  two  years.     But  I  am  not  here  going 
'over   the  same   ground  as  in  my  fonner  paper  (* Contemporary 
Review  *  for  August,    1878)*     Aloreovcr,  since  that    paper  was- 
written,  new  evidence  has  been  obtained,  and  I  am  now  able  to 
I  ©peak  with  considerable  confidence  about  points  which  were  in 
some  degree  doubtful  three  months  ago. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  moon's  probable 
f  age,  not  in  years,  but  in  development.  Here  we  have  only  prob- 
able evidence  to  guide  us,  evidence  chiefly  derived  from  the 
analogy  of  our  own  earth.  At  least,  we  have  only  such  evidence 
f  when  we  are  enquiring  into  the  moon's  age  as  a  preliminary  to  th^ 
consideration  of  her  actual  aspect  and  its  meaning.  No  doubt 
many  features  revealed  by  telescopic  scrutiny  are  full  of  significance 
'  in  this  respect.  No  one  who  has  ever  looked  at  the  moon,  indeed^ 
with  a  t-elescope  of  great  power  has  failed  to  be  struck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  deadnesa  which  her  surface  presents,  or  to  be  impressed  (^at 
a  first  view,  in  any  case)  with  the  idea  that  he  is  looking  at  a  world 
whose  period  of  life  must  be  set  in  a  very  remote  antiquity* 
But  we  must  not  take  such  considerations  into  accoimt  in  discuss* 
ing  the  a  'priori  probability  that  the  moon  is  a  very  aged  world* 
Thus  we  have  only  evidence  from  analogy  to  guide  us  in  this  part 
of  our  enquiry,  I  note  tho  point  at  starting,  because  the  indicative 
mood  is  so  much  more  convenient  than  the  conditional,  that  I 
may  frequently  in  this  part  of  my  enquiry  use  the  former  where 
the  actual  nature  of  the  evidence  would  only  justify  the  latter* 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  force  of  the  reasoning  here  depends 
entirely  on  the  weight  we  are  disposed  to  allow  to  arguments  from 
analogy* 
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ABsuming  the  planets  and  satellites  of  the  solar  system  to 
1>0  formed  iu  some  such  manner  as  Laplace  suggested  in  his 
*-  Kebular  Hypothesis,'  the  moon,  as  an  orb  travelling  round  the 
eaLTth,  must  be  regarded  as  very  much  older  than  she  is,  even  iu 
y«arB.  Even  if  we  accept  the  theory  of  accretion  which  ha5  been 
recently  suggested  as  better  according  with  known  facts,  it  would 
fKtJIl  follow  that  probably  the  moon  had  existence,  as  a  globe  of 
matter  nearly  of  her  present  size,  long  before  the  earth  had 
gathered  in  the  major  portion  of  her  substance.   Necessarily,  there- 

tfbre,  if  we  assume  as  far  more  probable  than  either  theory  that 
the  earth  and  moon  attaiued  their  present  conditiou  by  combined 
puocesses  of  condensation  and  accretion,  we  should  infer  that  the 
xnoon  is  far  the  older  of  the  two  bodies  iu  years. 

But  if  we  even  suppose  that  the  earth  and  moou  began  their 
career  as  companion  planets  at  about  the  same  epoch,  we  should 
still  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  planets,  equal  though 
they  were  in  age  so  far  as  mere  years  are  concerned,  must  be  very 
tinequally  advanced  so  far  as  development  is  concerned,  and  must 
therefore  in  that  respect  be  of  very  unequal  age. 

It  was,  I  believe.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  who  first  caUed  attention 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  larger  a  planet  is,  the  longer  will  be 
the  various  stages  of  it^  cxistencep     He  used  the  same  reason- 
I        ing  which  was  afterwards  urged  by  Buffon,  and  suggested  an  ex- 
k    periment  which  Buffon  was  the  first  to  carry  out.     If  two  globes 
■    «f  iron,  of  unequal  size,  be  heated  to  the  same  degree,  and  then 
left  to  cool  side  by  side,  it  will  be  found  that  the  larger  glows 
I        *^th  a  ruddy  light  after  the  smaller  has  become  quite  dark,  and 
that  the  larger  remains  intensely  hot  long  after  the  smaller  has 
become  cool  enough  to  be  handled.      The  reason  of  the  difference 
is  very  readily  recognised.     Indeed,  Newton  perceived  that  there 
would  be  such  a  difFereuce  before  the  matter  had  been  experi- 
mentally tested.     The   quantity  of  heat  in  the  unequal  globes  is 
pix>portional  to  the  volume,  the  substance  of  each  being  the  same* 
The  heat  is  emitted  from  the  surface,  and  at  a  rate  depending  on 
the  extent  of  surface.     But  the  volume  of  the  larger  exceeds  that 
'jf  the  smaller  in  greater  degree  than  the  surface  of  the  larger 
exceeds  the  surface  of  the  other.     Suppose,  for  instance,  the  larger 
haa  a  diameter  twice  as  great   as  that  of  the  s^maller,  its  surface 
«  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  smaUer,  its  volume  eight 
tiDQee  as  great.     Having,  then,  eight  times  as  much  heat  as  the 
smaller  at  the  beginning,  and  parting  with  that  heat  only  four 
*^e8  as  fast  as  the  smaller,  the  supply  necessarily  lasts  twice  as 
'0^;  or,  more  exactly,  each  stage  in  the  cooling  of  the  larger  lasts 
twice  as  long  as  the  corresponding  stage  in  the  cooling  of  the  smaller 
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We  see  that  the  duiation  of  the  heat  is  greater  for  the  larger  in  t! 
same  de^ee  that  the  diameter  is  greater.  And  we  should  ha^ 
ohtained  the  same  result  whateve r  diameters  we  had  conKiden 
Suppose,  for  instance,  we  heat  two  gloljes  of  iron,  one  an  inch 
diameter,  the  other  seven  inches,  to  a  white  heat.  The  surface 
the  larger  is  forty-nine  times  that  of  the  smaller,  and  thus 
gives  out  at  the  beginning, and  at  each  corresponding  stage  of  cool- 
ing, forty-nine  times  as  much  heat  as  the  smaller.  But  it 
possesses  at  the  beginning  three  hundred  and  forty-three  (seven 
times  seven  times  seven)  times  as  much  heat.  Consequently,  the 
supply  will  last  seven  times  as  long,  precisely  as  a  stock  of  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  pounds,  expended  forty-nine 
times  as  fast  as  a  stock  of  one  thousand  pounds  only,  would  last 
seven  times  as  long.  In  every  case  we  find  that  the  duration  of 
the  heat-emiBsion  for  globes  of  the  same  material  equally  heal 
at  the  outset  is  proportional  to  their  diaroeters. 

Now,  before  applying  this  result  to  the  case  of  the  moon,  we 
must  take  into  account  two  considerations : — First,  the  probability 
that  when  the  moon  was  formed  she  was  not  nearly  so  hot  as  the 
earth  when  it  first  took  planetary  shape  ;  and  secondly,  the  different 
densities  of  the  earth  and  moon< 

The  original  heat  of  every  member  of  the  solar  system,  including 
the  sun,  depended  on  the  gravitating  energy  of  iM  own  ma«s. 
The  greater  that  energy,  the  greater  the  heat  generated  either  by 
the  process  of  steady  contraction  imagined  in  Laplace's  theory, 
or  by  the  process  of  meteoric  indraught  imagined  in  the  aggrega- 
tion theory.  To  show  how  very  different^are  the  heat-generating 
powers  of  two  very  unequal  masses,  consider  what  would  happen  if 
the  earth  drew  down  to  its  own  surface  a  meteoric  mass  which  had 
approached  the  earth  under  her  own  attraction  only,  (The  case  is 
of  course  purely  imaginary',  because  no  meteor  can  approach  the 
earth  which  has  not  been  sulrjected  to  the  far  greater  attractive 
energy  of  the  sun,  and  does  not  possess  a  velocity  far  greater  than 
any  which  the  earth  herself  could  impart.)  Tn  this  case  such  a 
mass  would  strike  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  about  seven  railes 
per  second,  and  the  heat  generated  would  be  that  due  to  this 
velocity  only.  Nf>w,  when  a  meteor  strikes  the  sun  full  tilt  after  a 
journey  from  the  star  depths  imder  his  attraction,  it  reaches  his 
surface  with  a  velocity  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  per 
second.  The  heat  genemted  is  nearly  fifty  times  greater  than  in 
the  imaojined  case  of  the  earth.  The  moon  being  very  much  less 
than  the  earth,  the  velocity  she  can  impart  to  meteoric  bodies 
still  less-  It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  only  about  a  mile  per  secow 
The  condensing  energy  of  th^JmGon^in  her  vaparous  era  was 
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like  maimer  far  less  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  far 
less  heat  was  then  generated.  Thus,  althoiigh  we  might  well 
believe  on  a  priori  grounds,  even  if  not  assured  by  actual  study  of 
the  limar  features,  that  the  moon  when  first  formed  as  a  planet 
had  a  surface  far  hotter  than  molten  iron,  we  must  yet  believe 
that,  when  first  formed,  the  moon  had  a  temperature  very  much 
below  that  of  our  earth  at  the  corresponding  stage  of  her  existence. 

On  this  account,  then,  we  must  consider  that  the  moon  started 
in  planetary  existence  in  a  condition  as  to  heat  which  our  earth 
did  not  attain  till  many  millions,  probably  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years  after  the  epoch  of  her  first  formation  as  a  planet. 

As  regards  the  moon's  substance,  we  have  no  means  of  form- 
ing a  satisfactory  opinion.  But  we  shall  be  safe  in  regarding 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  moon  as  a  safer  basis  of  calculation  than 
volume,  in  comparing  the  duration  of  her  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment with  those  of  our  own  earth.  When,  in  the  August 
number  of  this  Magazine,  I  adopted  a  relation  derived  from  the 
latter  and  less  correct  metliod,  it  was  because  the  more  correct 
method  gave  the  result  most  favourable  to  the  argument  I  was 
then  considering.  The  same  is  indeed  the  case  now.  Yet  it  will 
be  better  to  adopt  the  more  exact  method,  because  the  consider- 
ation relates  no  longer  to  a  mere  side  issue,  but  belongs  to  the 
very  essence  of  my  reasoning. 

The  moon  has  a  mass  equal  to  about  one  eighty-first  part  of  the 
earth's.  Her  diameter  being  less  than  the  earth's,  about  as  two  to 
seven,  the  duration  of  each  stage  of  her  cooling  would  be  in  this 
d^ee  less  than  the  corresponding  duration  for  the  earth,  if  her 
density  were  the  same  as  the  earth's,  in  which  case  her  mass  would 
be  only  one  forty-ninth  part  of  the  earth's.  But  her  mass  being  so 
much  less,  we  must  assume  that  her  amount  of  heat  at  any  given 
stage  of  cooling  was  less  in  similar  degree  than  it  would  have  been 
had  her  density  been  the  same  as  the  earth's.  We  may,  in  fact,  as- 
sume that  the  moon's  total  supply  of  heat  would  be  only  one  eighty- 
first  of  the  earth's  if  the  two  bodies  were  at  the  same  temperature 
throughout.^  But  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  between  one- thirteenth 
and  one-fourteenth  of  the  earth's.  ISince,  then,  the  earth  at  any 
given  stage  of  cooling  parted  with  her  heat  between  thirteen  and 

'  To  vome  this  may  appear  to  be  a  mere  triuBm.  In  reality  it  is  far  from  being 
to.  If  two  globes  of  equal  mass  were  each  of  the  same  exact  temperature  throughout, 
they  might  yet  have  very  unequal  total  quantities  of  heat.  If  one  were  of  water,  for 
instance,  and  the  other  of  iron  or  any  other  metal,  the  former  would  have  far  the 
lacger  sapply  of  heat ;  for  more  heat  is  required  to  raise  a  ^ivuxx  weight  of  water  one 
degree  in  temperature,  than  to  raise  an  equal  weight  of  iron  one  d^ee ;  and  water  in 
eo^ing  one  degree,  or  any  number  of  degrees,  would  give  out  more  heat  than.  e.n.  q^>&\. 
weight  of  iztm  cooling  to  the  same  extent.         [ 
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ibiirteen  timesVas  fast  as]  the  moon,  but  had  about  eighty-one 
times  as  much  heat  to  part  with  (for  that  stage),  it  follows  that 
she  would  take  about  sLt  times  as  long  (six  times  thirteen  and  a- 
half  is  equal  to  eightj-one)  to  cool  through  that  particulm-  stage 
as  the  moon  would. 

If  we  take  this  relation  as  the  basis  of  our  estimate  of  the 
moon's  age,  we  shall  find  that,  even  if  the  moon's  existence  as  a 
planet  began  simultaneously  witli  the  eaiih's  instead  of  many 
millions  of  yeai's  earlier,  even  if  the  moon  was  then  as  hot  as  the 
earth  instead  of  being  so  much  cooler  that  many  millions  of  year^ 
would  be  required  for  the  earth  to  cool  to  the  same  temperature — 
making,  I  say,  these  assumptions,  which  probably  correspond  to  the 
omission  of  hundreds  of  millions  uf  years  in  our  estimate  of  the 
moon's  age,  we  shall  still  find  the  moon  to  be  hundreds  of  millions 
of  years  older  than  the  earth. 

Nay,  we  may  even  tuke  a  position  still  less  favourable  to  my 
argument.  Let  us  overlook  the  long  ages  during  which  the  two  orbs 
were  in  the  vaporous  state,  and  suppose  the  earth  and  moon  to 
be  simultaneously  iu  that  st^ge  of  planetary  existence  when  the 
suiface  has  a  temperature  of  two  thousand  degrees  Centigrade. 

From  BischofiTs  experiments  on  the  cooling  of  rocks,  it  appears 
t.0  follow  that  some  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  jesni 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the  earth's  surface  was 
at  this  temperatm'e  and  the  time  when  the  surface  temperature 
was  reduced  to  two  hundred  degrees  Centigrade,  or  one  hundred 
and  eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit  above  the  boiling  points  The 
earth  was  for  that  euormous  period  a  mass  (in  the  main)  of 
molten  rock.  In  the  moon's  case  this  period  lasted  only  one- 
si^th  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  million  years,  or  about  fifty- 
three  million  years,  leaving  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  million 
years'  interval  between  the  time  when  the  moons  surface  had 
cooled  down  to  two  himdred  degrees  Centigrade  and  the  later 
epoch  when  the  earth's  surface  had  attained  that  temperature. 

I  would  not,  however,  insist  on  these  numerical  details.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  unsafe  to  base  calculations  respecting  guns 
and  planets  on  experiments  conducted  in  the  laboratory.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  heavenly  bodies  exist,  regarding 
these  bodies  as  wholes,  are  utterly  unlike  any  which  can  be  produced 
in  the  laboratory,  no  matter  on  what  scale  the  experimenter  may 
carry  on  his  researches.  I  have  often  been  amused  to  see  even 
mathematicians  of  repute  employing  a  formula  based  on  terres- 
trial experiments,  physical,  optical,  and  otherwise,  as  though  the 
formula  were  an  eteraal  omnipresent  reality,  without  noting  that, 
ifsiwihn'ly  appLitd  to  obtain  other  determinations,  the  most  stupen* 
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ly  absurd  results  would  be  'deduced.  It  is  as  tiiough,  having 
found  that  a  child  grows  three  inches  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age, 
one  should  infer  not  only  that  that  person  but  every  other  person  in 
every  age  and  in  every  planet,  nay,  in  the  whole  universe,  would  he 
thirty  inches  taller  at  the  age  of  fifteen  than  at  the  age  of  five, 
without  noticing  that  the  same  method  of  computation  would 
show  everyone  to  be  more  than  fifteen  feet  taller  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  It  may  well  be  that,  instead  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  years,  the  era  cousidered  by  Bischoff  lasted  leas 
than  a  hundred  millioos  of  years.  Or  quite  as  probably  it  may 
have  lasted  five  or  six  hundred  millions  of  years.  And  again,  instead 
of  the  corresponding  era  of  the  moon-s  past  history  having  la^sted 
one-eixth  of  the  time  required  to  produce  the  same  change  in  the 
earth's  condition,  it  may  have  lasted  a  quarter,  or  a  third,  or  even 
half  that  time,  though  quite  as  probably  it  may  have  lasted  much 
less  than  a  sixth.  But  in  any  case  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt 
that  the  moon  reached  the  stage  of  cooling  through  which  the 
earth  is  now  passing  mauy  millions  of  years  ago.  We  shall  not 
probably  err  \'ery  greatly  in  taking  the  interval  ag  at  least  two 
himdred  millions  of  years. 

But  I  could  point  out  that  in  reality  it  u  a  matter  of  small 
importance,  so  far  as  my  present  argument  is  concerned,  whether 
we  adopt  BiscliofTs  period  or  a  period  diflering  gi-eatly  from  it . 
For  if  instead  of  about  three  hundred  millions  tlie  earth  required 
only  thirty  milJions  of  years  to  cool  from  a  surface  temperature  of 
two  thousand  degrees  Centigrade  to  a  temperature  of  two  hundred 
dtigrees,  we  must  assume  that  the  rate  of  cooling  is  ten  times 
greater  than  BischofF  supposed.  And  we  must  of  course  extend  the 
same  assumption  to  the  moon.  Now,,  since  the  sole  question  before 
us  is  to  what  degi*ee  the  moon  has  cooled,  it  matters  nothing 
whether  we  suppose  the  moon  has  been  cooling  very  slowly  during 
many  millions  of  years  since  she  was  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
earth  at  present,  or  that  the  moon  has  been  cooling  ten  times  as 
qaickly  during  a  tenth  part  of  the  time,  or  a  hundred  times  as 
quickly  duiing  one-hundredth  part  of  the  time. 

We  may,  therefore,  continue  to  use  the  numliers  resulting 
from  Biachoff's  calculation,  even  though  we  admit  the  probability 
that  they  differ  widely  from  the  true  values  of  the  periods  we  are 
considering. 

Setting  the  moon,  then,  as  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  years  in  advance  of  the  earth  in  development,  even  when  we 
overlook  all  the  eras  preceding  that  considered  by  Bischofif,  and 
the  entire  sequent  interval  (which  must  be  long,  for  the  earth  has 
no  longer  a  surface  one  hundred  degrees  Centigrade  hotter  th&u 
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boiling  water),  let  us  consider  what  is  suggested  by  this  enormous 
time-difference. 

In  the  first  place,  it  corresponds  to  a  much  greater  interval  in 
our  earth's  history-  During  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  miUians 
of  years  the  moon  has  been  cooling  at  her  rate,  not  at  the  earth^s* 
According  to  the  conclusion  we  deduced  from  the  moon's  relative 
naass  and  surface,  she  lias  aged  as  much  during  those  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  years  as  the  earth  will  during  the  nert  fifteen 
hundred  million  years. 

Now,  htiwever  i«lowly  we  suppose  the  earth's  crust  to  be 
changing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifbeeii 
hundred  millious  of  years  the  earth  will  have  parted  with  fer  the 
greater  part,  if  not  with  the  whole,  of  that  inherent  heat  on  which 
the  present  movements  of  her  surface  depend.  We  know  that 
these  movement?i  at  once  depend  upon  and  indicate  processes  of^ 
contraction.  We  know  that  such  processes  cannot  continue  at 
their  present  rate  for  many  mitlions  of  years.  If  we  assume  that 
the  rate  of  contraction  will  steadily  dimiuisli — whicli  is  equivalent^ 
he  it  noticed,  to  the  assumption  that  the  earth's  vulcaniau  or 
subterranean  eiirrgirs  will  he  diminished^ — the  duration  of  the  pro- 
cess will  Ije  greater.  But  ovl*u  on  such  an  assiuoption,  controlled 
by  consideration  of  the  evidence  wa  have  respecting  the  rate 
at  which  terrestrial  contraction  is  diminishing,  it  is  certain  that 
long  before  a  period  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  years  ha.9 
elapsed  the  process  of  contraction  will  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
be  completed. 

We  must  assume,  then,  as  altogether  the  most  probable  view, 
that  the  moon  has  reached  this  stage  of  planetary  decrepitude,  even 
if  she  has  not  heconie  an  absolutely  dead  world.  We  can  hardly 
reject  the  reasoning  which  would  show  that  the  moon  is  far  older 
than  has  been  aesumed  when  long  stages  of  her  histx)ry  and  our 
earth's  have  Wen  neglected.  Still  less  reasonable  would  it  be  to 
reject  the  conclusion  that  at  the  very  least  she  has  reached  the 
hoar  antiquity  thus  inferred.  Assuming  her  to  Ije  no  older,  we  yet 
cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  her  state  is  tliat  of  utter  decre- 
pitude. To  suppose  that  vulcanic  action  can  now  be  in  progi-es«!  on 
the  moon,  even  to  as  great  a  degree  as  on  the  earth,  would  be  to 
assume  that  measurable  sources  of  energy  can  produce  practi- 
cally immeasurable  results.  But  no  volcanic  changes  now  in  pro- 
cesa  on  the  earth  could  possibly  be  discernible  at  the  moon's 
distance*  How  utterly  unlikely  does  it  seem,  then,  that  any 
volcanic  changes  can  be  now  taking  place  on  the  moon  which  coidd 
be  recognised  from  the  earth  !  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  no 
volcanic  changes  at  all  can  be  in  pri^gress ;  but  most  certainly  the 
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evidence  whicb   should  coiiviDce  us  tliat  vokiiiiic  ehaiiges  of  m 

trementloiifi  a  cbamcter  aie  in  progress  that  at  a  distance  of  two 

hundred   and   sixty   thousand    miles  terrestrial   telescopists  can 

<iiscern  them,  must    be  of  the    .strongest    and  most    satisfactory 

diojactcr. 

Evidence  of  cliange  may  inck'ed  he   discovered  which  can  be 
otJierwiee   explained.      The   nioon    is   expost?d   to  the   action   of 
tie&t  other  than  tliat  which  pervadrd  her  own  fiame  at  the  lime  of 
her  fiXi^t   formation .     The  sinrs  heat   is   puiircd  upon  the   moon 
rlurin^  the  Jong  lunar  day  i>f  more  than  a  fortnight,  while  flnrin|^ 
t.lie'  long  lunar  night  a  cold  prevails  which  roust  far  exceed  that  of 
«*iir  bittere?>t  arctic  winters,     Wc  know  from   the  heat-raeasnre- 
u^ents  made  by  the  present  Lord  Kossc,   that  any  part  of  the 
moon's  *iurfaee  at  lunar  mid-day  is   fully    five   hundred   degrees 
f  oJirenheit    hotter    than    tlie    panu^    part  two    weeks    later    al 
li&nar   midnight.      The    aUrrnate    oxpan.*iu>n<    and    contractions 
re^iUting  from  tlit'se  changes  of  tt'iuperature   cannot  but   pnKluce 
«^*li:iDgL'S,   however   sliwly,  m   tht*  enntuiu'  of  the  moon's  surface. 
l:*rufe^or  Xuwcomh,  indued,  considt»rs  that  all  such  changes  must 
long  since  have  been  completed.     Hut  1  cannot  see  how  they  ean 
l>e    completed    so  long  as  the  moou\s  surface  is  uneven,  and  at 
present  there  are  regions  where  that  surface  is  altogether  rugged. 
Mighty   peaks  and  walls  exist  which  must  one   day  be  tlirown 
dovrn,  so  unstable  is  their  fonn  ;  det*p   ravines  can   be  seen  which 
mufltone  day  1k»  the  scene  of  tremendous  hindslipa,  so  steep  and 
precipitous  arc  their  sides.     Changes  such  as  these  may  still  occur 
t»n  so  vast  a  scale  that  telescopists  may  hope  from  time  to  time  to 
recognise  them.     But  changes   such    as  these   are  not  volcanic; 
tUey  attest  no  lunar  vitality.     They  are  antecedL-utly  so  probable, 
indeed,  while  volcanic  changes  are  ant^i'cedently  su  nuiikcly,  that 
^hen  any  change  is   clearly    recognised    in    the   moon's    surface, 
aothing  but  the  inost  convincing  evidence  could  Ite  accepted  as 
demonstrating  that  the  change  was  of  volcanic  origin  and  not  due 
to  the  continued  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  lunar  eiaist. 

And  now  let  113  see  how  stands  the  evidence  in  the  few  eases 
iwhich  seem  most  to  favour  I  he  idt:i  that  w  n  al  change  has  taken 
place. 

We  may  dismissj  in  the  first  place,  witliont  any  hesitation,  the 
**©rtion  that  regular  changes  take  place  in  the  floor  of  the  great 
Jtm^r  crater  Plato,  According  to  statements  very  confidently 
fw^aMiced  a  few  years  ago,  this  wide  circular  plain,  some  sixty  miles 
^^  diameter,  grows  darker  and  darker  as  the  lunar  day  advances 
taei-^^  until  the  time  corresponding  to  about  two  o'cloek  in  the 
^'^^r-nQon,  and  then  grows  gradually  lighter  again  till  eventide 
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The  idea  seems  to  have  been  at  first  that  some  sort  of  vegetation 
exists  OE  the  floor  of  this  mig^hty  ring-shaped  mountain,  and  that, 
as  the  sun's  heat  falls  during^  the  long  lunar  day  upon  the  great 
plain,  the  vej^etaiion  flom-ishes,  darkening  the  whole  region  just  as 
we  might  imiigine  that  some  far-^extending  forest  on  the  earth  would 
appear  darker  as  seen  from  the  moon  when  fidly  clothed  with  vegeta- 
tion than  when  the  trees  were  hare  and  the  lighter  tints  of  the 
ground  could  Ix?  seen  through  them.  Another  idea  was  that  the  gromid 
undergoes  some  change  imder  the  sim's  lieat  con-esponding  to  those 
which  are  produced  in  certain  substances  employed  in  photography ; 
though  it  was  not  explained  why  the  solar  rays  should  produce  no 
permanent  change,  as  in  the  terrestrial  cases  adduced  in  illustra- 
tion* Yet  another  and,  if  possible,  an  even  stranger  explanation, 
suggested  that,  though  the  moon  has  no  seas,  there  may  be  large 
quantities  of  water  beneath  lier  crust,  wliich  may  evaporate  when 
that  crust  becomes  heated,  rising  in  the  form  of  vapour  to  moisten 
and  so  darken  the  crust.  Certainly/ the  idea  of  a  moistening  of  the 
lunar  cntst,  or  of  portions  thereof,  as  the  sun's  rays  fall  more 
strongly  upon  it,  is  so  daring  that  one  could  almost  wish  it  were 
admissible,  instead  of  being  altogether  inconsistent,  as  unfortu- 
nately it  is,  with  physical  possiljilities. 

But,  still^more  unfortunately,  the  fact  supposed  to  have  been 
observed,  on  which  these  ingenious  specidations  were  based,  has 
not  only  been  called  in  question,  but  has  l>een  altogether  nega- 
tived. More  exact  observations  have  shown  that  the  supposed 
darkening  of  the  floor  of  Plato  is  a  mere  optical  illusion.  'V^Tien 
the  sun  has  lately  risen  at  that  part  of  the  moon,  the  ringed  wall 
surrounding  this  great  plain  throws  long  shadows  across  the  level 
surface.  These  shadows  are  absolutely  black,  like  all  the  shadows 
on  the  moon.  By  contrast,  therefore,  the  unshadowed  part  of  the 
floor  appears  lighter  than  it  really  is  ;  but  the  mountain  ring  which 
surrounds  this  dark  grey  plain  is  of  light  tint.  So  soon  as  the  sun 
has  passed  high  above  the  horizon  of  this  region,  the  ring  appears; 
very  brilliant  compared  with  the  dark  plain  which  it  surrouuds  ;  thus* 
the  plain  appears  by  comparison  even  dai'ker  than  it  really  is.  As 
the  long  lunar  afternoon  advances,  however,  black  shadowa  are 
again  .tlirown  athwart  the  floor,  which  therefore  again  appeara  by 
contrast  lighter  than  it  really  is.  AH  the  apparent  changes  are 
such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  by  anyone  who  considered  how 
readily  the  eye  is  misled  by  effects  of  contrast. 

To  base  any  argument  in  favour  of  a  regular  change  in  tha  floor 
of  Plato  on  evidence  such  as  this,  would  be  as  unwise  as  it  would 
lie  to  deduce  inferences  as  to  changes  in  the  heat  of  wat^r 
bx^m  ejr^eriments  in  which  the  heat  was  determined  by  the 
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tions  experienced  when  the  hands  were  successively  immersed,  one 
hand  having  previously  been  in  water  as  hot  as  could  be  borne,  the 
other  in  water  as  cold  as  could  be  borne.  We  know  how  readily 
these  sensations  would  deceive  us  (if  we  trusted  them)  into  the 
belief  that  the  water  had  warmed  notably  during  the  short  interval 
of  time  which  had  elapsed  between  the  two  immersions ;  for  we 
know  that  if  both  hands  were  inmiersed  at  the  same  moment  in 
lukewarm  water,  the  water  would  appear  cold  to  one  hand  and 
warm  to  the  other. 

Precisely  as  in  such  a  case  as  we  have  just  considered,  if  we 
were  obliged  to  test  the  water  by  so  inexact  a  method,  we  should 
make  experiments  with  one  hand  only,  and  carefully  consider  the 
condition  of  that  hand  during  the  progress  of  the  experiments,  so 
in  the  case  of  the  floor  of  Plato,  we  must  exclude  as  far  as  possible 
all  effects  due  to  mere  contrast.  We  must  examine  the  tint  of  the 
plain,  at  lunar  morning,  mid-day,  and  evening,  with  an  eye  not 
affected  either  by  the  darkness  or  brightness  of  adjacent  regions,  or 
adjacent  parts  of  the  same  region.  This  is  very  readily  done. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  reduce  the  telescopic  field  of  view  to  such 
an  extent  that,  instead  of  the  whole  floor,  only  a  small  portion  can 
"be  seen.  It  will  then  be  found,  as  I  can  myself  certify  (the  more 
confidently  because  the  experience  of  others  confirms  my  own),  that 
the  snppc^ed  change  of  tint  does  not  take  place.  One  or  two  who 
were  and  are  strong  believers  in  the  reality  of  the  change  do  indeed 
assert  that  they  have  tried  this  experiment,  and  have  obtained  an 
entirely  different  result.  But  this  may  &irly  be  regarded  as  show- 
ing how  apt  an  observer  is  to  be  self-deceived  when  he  is  entirely 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  some  favourite  theory.  For  those  who 
carried  out  the  experiment  successfully  had  no  views  one  way  or 
the  other;  those  only  failed  who  were  certainly  assured  before- 
hand that  the  experiment  would  confirm  their  theory. 

The  case  of  the  lunar  crater  Linn^,  which  somewhere  about 
November  1865  attracted  the  attention  of  astronomers,  belongs  to 
a  very  different  category.  In  my  article  on  the  moon  in  the 
<  Contemporary  Beview '  I  have  fully  presented  the  evidence  in  the 
case  of  this  remarkable  object.  I  need  not  therefore  consider  here 
the  various  arguments  which  have  been  urged  for  and  against  the 
occurrence  of  change.  I  may  mention,  however,  that,  in  my  anxiety 
to  do  fun  justice  to  the  theory  that  change  has  really  occurred,  I 
took  Madler*s  description  of  the  crater's  interior  as  '  very  deep,'  to 
mean  more  than  Madler  probably  intended.  There  is  now  a 
depression  several  hundred  yards  in  depth.  If  Madler's  description 
be  interpreted,  as  I  interpreted  it  for  the  occasion  in  the  above  article, 
to  mean  a  depth  of  two  or  three  miles,  it  u  clE  ocsvo^  ^j«\ssai 
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that  there  has  heeo  a  very  remarkable  change.      But  some  of  th^^ 
observers  who  have  devoted  themselves  utterly,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  lively  occupation  of  measuring,  counting,  and  describing  the 
tens  of   thousands    of   lunar    craters  already  known,  asaeit  that 
Madler  and  Lohrman   (who    uses   the   same   description)   meant 
nothing  like  bo  great  a  depth.  Probably  Madler  only  meant  about  half 
a  mile,  or  even  less.     In  this  case  their  favoiuite  theory  no  long^^ 
seems  so  strongly  supported  hy  the  evidence.     In  some  old  draij^| 
inga  by  the  well-knowu  olisorver  Schrt>ter,  the  crater  is  drawn  very    ■ 
much  as  it  now  appear&t.     Thusi,  I  think  we  must  adopt  as  most 
probable  the  opinion  wliich  is,  I  see,  advanced  by  Prof.  Newcoml> 
in   his  excellent  *  Popular  Astronomy,'  that   there  has    been    no 
actual  change  in  the  crater.     I  must  iudeed  remark  that,  after 
comparing  several  drawinj>s   of   the    same   regions  by  Schroter, 
Madler,  Lohrman,  and  Schmidt,  witli  each  other  and  with 
moon's  surface,  I  find  myself  by  no  means  very  strongly  impress* 
by  the  artistic  skill  of  any  of  these  observers,      I  scarcely  know  a 
single  region  in  the  moon  where  change  might  not  be  inferred 
have  taken  place  if  any  one  of  the  alK»ve-named  observers  cou 
be  implicitly  relied  upon.     A.s,  fortunately,  their  views  differ  even 
more  widely  mXer  s*'  than  from  the  moon's  own  surface,  we  are  nq 
driven  to  so  startling  a  conclusion. 

However,  if  we  assume  even  that  Linne  has  undergone  change, 
we  still  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  change  is  volcanic 
steep  wall*  say  lialf  a  mile  in  height,  smrounding  a  crater  foU 
or  five  miles  in  diameter,  no   longer  stands  at  this  height  above 
the  enclosed  space,  if  the  believej-s  in  a  real  change  are  to 
trusted.     But,  as  Dr.  Huggins  well  remarked  long  ago,  if  volcan 
forces  competent  to  produce  disturbance  of  this  kind  are  at  worlT 
in  the  moon,  we    ought  more   frequently  to   recognise   signs 
change,  for  they  could  scarcely  be  at  work  in  one  part  only 
the  moon's  surface,  or  only  at  long  intervals  of  time.     It  is  so  ea 
to  explain  the  overthrow  of  such    a   wall   as   surronnded    lAnt 
(always  assuming  we    can    rely    upon  former   accounts)   without 
imagining   volcanic  action,  that,   con^sidering   the   overwhelming 
weight  of  a  prio}^  probability  against  such  action  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  be  very  rash  to  adopt  the  volcanic  theory.      The 
expansions  and  contractions  described  above  would  not  only  be  able 
to  throw  down  walls  of  the  kind,  but  they  would  be  sure  to  do  so 
from  time  to  time.     Indeed,  as  a  mere  matter  of  probabilities, 
may  be  truly  said  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  unlikely  that  cat 
strophes  such  as  the  one  which  may  have  occurred  in  this 
would  fail  to  happen  at  comparatively  short  intervals  of  time.     It 
would   be  so  unlikelyi  that  I  am  almost  disposed  to  adopt  ih 
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tlicfiry  that  there  really  has  Ijeen  a  change  in  Linne,  for  the 
r^e^afion  that  on  that  theory  we  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  arising  from 
ttie  apparent  fixity  of  even  the  steepest  lunnr  rocks.  However, 
iifter  aU,  the  time  during  which  men  have  studied  the  moon  with 
t  lie  telescope — only  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years — is  a  mere 
instant  compared  with  the  long  periods  during  which  the  moon 
b.a^  been  exposed  to  the  6un*s  intense  heat  by  day  and  a  more 
Uian  arctic  intensity  of  cold  by  night*  It  may  well  be  that,  though 
luxiar  landslips  occur  at  short  intervals  of  time,  these  intervals  are 
oTily  short  when  compared  with  those  periods,  hundreds  of  millions 
oC  years  long,  of  which  we  had  to  speak  a  little  while  ago. 
X^e-ihape  in  a  period  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years  we  might 
li«mve  a  fair  chance  of  noting  the  occurrence  of  one  or  two  cata- 
str«iphes  of  the  kind,  whereas  we  could  hardly  expect  to  note  any, 
sskve  by  the  merest  accident,  in  two  or  three  hundred  year?. 

To  come  now  to  the  last,  and,  according  to  some,  the  most 
•lecisive  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  moon's 
cj-UBt  is  still  under  the  influence  of  volcanic  forces. 

On  May  lU,  1877,  Dr.  Hermann  J.  Klein,  of  Cologne,  oljeerved 

a      crater   more    than    two   miles    in   width,   where    he   felt  sure 

tJbat  no  crater  had  before  existed.      It  Wcis  near  the  centre  of  the 

tiioon's  visible  hemisphere,  and  not  far  from  a  well-known  crater 

ci^lled  Hyginus.     At  the  time  of  observation   it  was  not  far  from 

tlic  boundary  between  the  light  and  dark  parts  of  the  moon:  in 

^ac;t,  it  was  near  the  time  of  sunrise  at  this  region.   Thus  the  floor 

'"^C  the  supposed  new  crater  was  in  shadow— it  appeared  perfectly 

V^^ack.     In  the    conventional  language  for  such  ca^jes  made  and 

f>ro?ided  (it  shoidd  be  stereotyped  by  sclenographers,  for  it  has  now 

Im>€ii  used  a  great  many  times  since  Schroter  first  adopted  the 

l>^lief  that  the  great  crater  Cassini,  thirty-six  miles  in  diameter, 

^w^a  new  one)  Dr.  Klein  says,  'The  region  having  been  frequently 

ol>senvd  by  myself  during  the  last  few  years,  I  feel  certain  that  no 

B^ch  crater  existed  in  the  region    at    the  time   of  my    previous 

ol>ser\'ations/      He  communicated   his   discovery  to  Dr.  Schmidt, 

^^toaleo  assured  him  that  the  region  had  been  frequently  observed 

Vy  him.'^elf  during  the  last  few  years,  and  he  felt  certain  that  no 

«Ueh  crater,  &c.  tfec.     It  is  not  in  the  maps  by   Lohrman  and  by 

■^^er  and  Madler,  or  in  Schroter' s  drawings,  and  so  forth,     '  We 

'^^O'w  more,'  says  a  recent  writer,  singularly  ready  to  believe  in 

'iiaar  changes;  'we  know  that  at  a  later  period,  with  the  powerful 

^*^Jf"pat  telescope,    Miitller   carefully  re-examined    this    particular 

":c«i,  to  see  if  be  could  detect  any  additional  features  not  shown 

lli^  map.     Ho  found  several  smaller  craterlets  m  other  parts  ^ 

italics  are  mine), 'but  he  could  not  detect  any  other  crater 
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in  the  region  where  Dr.  Klein  now  states  there  exiBtis  a  large 
crater,  though  he  did  find  some  very  small  hills  close  to  thin  spat.' 
'This  evidence  is  really  conclusive,'  says  thii^  very  confident  writer, 

*  for  it  is  incredible  that  Miidler  could  have  seen  these  minute     . 
hills  and  overlooked  a  crater  so  large  that  it  is  the  second  laxge^H 
crater  of  the  score  in  this  region.'     Then  this  writer  comes  in,  o^^ 
oourse,  in  his  turn,  with  the  customary  phrases.     '  During  the  six 
years,  1870-1876,  I  most  carefully  examined  this  region,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  detecting  any  craters  not  shown  by  Madler,* 
iind  he  also  can  certify  that  no  such  crater  existed,  &c*  &c.     He 
was  only  waiting,  wheu  he  thus  wrote,  to  see  the  crater  for  himself. 

*  One  suitable  eveoing  will  settle  the    matter.     If  I  find  a  deep 
black  crater,  three  miles  in  diameter,  in  the  place  assigned  to  it  by 
Dr.  Klein,  and  when  six  years'  observation  convinces  me  no 
crater  did  exist,  I  shall  know  that  it  must  be  new/ 

Astronomers,  however,  require  somewhat  better  evidence. 

It  might  well  be  that  a  new  crater-shaped  depression  shoul 
appear  in  the  moon  without  any  A'olcanic  action  having  occurred. 
For  reasons  already  addnced,  indeed,  I  hold  it  to  be  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  certain  that  if  a  new  depression  is  really  in  question 
at  all,  it  is  in  reality  only  an  old  and  formerly  shallow  crater^ 
whose  floor  has  broken  up,  yielding  at  length  io  the  expansr 
and  contractive  effects  above  described,  %vbich  would  act  with  e: 
ceptional  energy  at  this  particular  part  of  the  moon's  surface,  close 
as  it  is  to  the  lunar  equator. 

But   it   is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  pari  of  the  moon's 
surface  has  imdergone  any  change  whatever.     We  must  not  be 
misled  by  the  very  confident  tone  of  selenographers.     Of  course 
they  fully  believe  what  they  tell  us:  but  they  are  strongly  preju- 
diced.    Their  labours,  as  they  well  know,  have  now  very  littJ© 
interest  unless  signs  of  change  should  be  detected  in  the  moon. 
Surveyors  who  have  done  exceedingly  useful  work  in  mapping  ^^ 
region  would  scarcely  expect  the  public  to  take  much  interest  ^^| 
additional  information  about  every  rock  or  pebble  existing  in  th^fl 
regioD,  unless  they  could  show  that  something  more  than  a  mere 
record  of  rocks  and  pebbles  was  really  involved.     Thus  selei 
graphers  have  shown,  since  the  days  of  Scbroter,  an  intense  anxiei 
to  prove  that  our  moon  deserves,  in  another  than  Jnliet^s  sense, 
be  called  *  the  inconstant  moon.'      In  another  sense  again  they 
seem  disposed  t^)   *  swear  by  the  inconstant  moon,'  aa  changi* 
yearly,  if  not  '  monthly,  in  her  circled  orb.'     Thus  a  very  litl 
evidence  satisfies  them,  and  they  are  very  readily  persuaded  in 
their  own  mind  that  former  researches  of  theirs,  or  of  their  fellow- 
pebble-counters,  have  been  so  close  and  exact,  that  craters  mi 
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^lave  been  detected  then  whicli  have  been  found  subsequently  to 

^^exist  in  the  moon,     I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  question  their 

^ona  fides,  but  a  long  experience  of  their  wayti  leads  me  to  place  very 

HitUe  reliance  on  snch  stereotyped  phrases  as  I  have  quoted  above. 

Now,  in  my  paper  in  the  '^  Contemporary  He  view  *  on   this 

^particular  crater,   I    called   attention   to   the   fact   that   in   the 

imagnificent  photograph  of  the  moon  taken  by  Dr,  Louis  Ruthei- 

furdon  March  6,  1865  (Dote  well  the  date),  there  is  a  small  spot  of 

Ughter  colour  than  the  ^urrouutiiog  region,  nearly  in  the  place 

indicated  in  the  imperfect  drawing  of  Klein's  reconi  which  alone 

was  then  available  to  me.     For  reasooa,  I  did  not  then  more  closely 

deecribe  this  feature  of  the  finest  lunar  photograph  ever  yet  obtaiued. 

The  writer  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted  13  naturally 

Jbeiug  a  selenographer)  altogether  unwilliag  to  accept  the  concla- 

on  that  this  spot  is  the  crater  floor  as  photographed  (not  as  aeon) 

under  a  somewhat  higher  illumination  than  that  under  which  the 

floor  of  the  crater  appears  dark.     There  are  several  white  spots 

immediately  around  the  dark  crater,  he  says :  *  which  of  these  is  the 

particular  white  spot  which  the  author*  (my&elf)  'assumes  I  did 

not  see  ? '  a  question  which,  as  I  had  made  no  assumption  whatever 

about  this  particular  writer,  nor  mentioned  him,  nor  even  thought 

of  hlm^  as  I  wrote  the  article  on  which  he  comments,  I  am  quite 

unable  to  answer.     But  he  has  no  doubt  that  I  have  *  mistaken 

the  white  spot '  (which   it  seems  he  can  identify*  after  all)  '  for 

Klein's  crater,  which  is  many  miles  farther  north,  and  which  never 

does  appear  as  a  white  spot :  he  has  simply  mistaken  it-a  place.' 

I  have  waited,  therefore,  before  writing  this,  until  from  my  own 
observation,  or  from  a  drawing  carefully  executed  by  Dr.  Klein,  I 
might  ascertain  the  exact  place  of  the  new  crater.  I  could  not,  as 
it  turned  out,  observe  the  new  crater  as  a  black  spot  myself,  since  the 
question  was  raised  ;  for  on  the  only  available  occasion  I  was  away 
from  home.  But  I  now  have  before  me  Dr.  Klein^s  carefully  drawn 
map*  In  this  I  fi  nd  the  new  crater  placed  not  nearly,  but  exactly  where 
Rutherfurd's  crater  appears.  !  say  *  Rutherford's  crater,' for  the 
white  spot  is  manifestly  not  merely  a  light  tinted  region  on  the 
darker  background  of  the  Sea  of  Vapours  (as  the  region  in  which  the 
crater  has  been  found  is  caUed) :  it  is  a  circular  crater  more  than 
two  miles  in  diameter ;  and  the  width  of  the  crescent  of  shadow  sur- 
rounding its  eastern  side  shows  that  in  March  1865,  when  Ruther- 
furd  took  that  photograph,  the  crater  was  not  (for  its  Bi2e)  a  shallow 
one,  but  deep. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that,  to  the  eye,  under  high  illumination, 
the  floor  of  the  crater  does  not  appear  lighter  than  the  surrounding 
region  ;  at  least,  not  markedly  so,  for  to  my  eye  it  appears  slightly 
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iter.  But  everyone  knows  that  a  photograph  does  not  show  all 
?€ts  with  the  same  depth  of  shading  that  they  present  to  the 
:edeye.  A  somewhat  dark  greon  object  will  appear  rather  light 
I  photograph,  while  a  somewhat  light  orange-yellow  object  will 
lear  quite  dark.  We  have  only  to  assume  that  the  floor  of  the 
posed  new  crater  has  a  greenish  tinge  (which  is  by  no  means 
ommon)  to  understand  why,  although  it  is  lost  to  ordinary 
on  when  the  Sea  of  Vapours  is  under  full  illumination,  it  yet 
sents  in  a  photograph  a  dcei(!edly  lighter  shade  than  the  sur- 
oding  region. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  writer  from  whom  I  have  quoted 
5  that  all  the  photogiapbs  were  examiDc?d  and  the  different  objects 
his  region  identitied  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  when 
Klein's  letter  reached  England.  He  mentions  also  that  he  has 
leelf  personally  examined  them.  Doubtless  at  that  time  the 
ct  position  of  the  supposed  new  crater  was  not  known.  By  the 
r,  it  is  strange,  considering  that  the  name  Louis  Rutherfurd  i« 
iinctly  written  in  large  letters  upon  the  magnificent  photograph 
juestion,  that  a  selenographer  who  has  carefully  examined  that 
jtograph  should  spell  the  name  Rutherford.  He  must  really  not 
ame,  when  on  re-examining  the  picture  he  finds  the  name  epelled 
therfurd,  that  there  has  bt'cn  any  chnnge,  volcanic  or  otherwise, 
Jie  photograph. 

In  conclusion  I  would  point  out  that  another  of  these  laborious 
ter-counterF,  in  a  paper  recently  written  with  the  express 
•pose  of  advocating  a  closer  and  longer-continued  scrutiny  of 
moon,  makes  a  statement  which  is  full  of  significance  in  cou- 
ition  with  the  subject  of  lunar  changes.  After  (|uoting  the 
nion  of  a  celebrated  astronomerj  that  one  might  as  well  attempt 
catalogue  the  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore  as  the  entire  series  of  lunar 
ters  down  to  the  minutest  visible  with  the  most  powerful 
?scope,  he  states  that  while  on  the  one  band,  out  of  thirty*twi> 
lusand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  craten?  given  in  Schmidt's 
irt,  not  more  than  two  thousand  oljjectshave  been  entered  in  the 
gistry  he  has  provided  for  the  piu-pose  (though  he  haa  been 
ny  years  collecting  materials  for  it  from  all  sides);  on  the  other 
id,   *on    comparing  a   few    of  these   published    objects    with  _      ^ 

imidt's  map,  it  has  been  found  that  some  are  Twt  in  iV,'— a  fict  I  *M 

which  be  calls  attention,  *  not  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  "1 

atest  seleni>graphical  work  that  has  yet  appeared,  but  for  the 
1  advancement  of  selenography/  Truly,  the  fact  is  as  significant 
it  is  discouraging,— unless  we  are  presently  to  be  told  that  the  |  ^ 

ters  which  are  not  common  to  both  series  are  to  be  regarded 
new  formations 
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BY   BRET   HARTE. 
(The  Hght  f^  traiulntion  U  reterwd.) 

_ahh:  first  intimation  given  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  testator  was, 
^^>^ink,in  the  spring  of  1854.     He  was  at  that  time  in  possession 
^*  ^  considerable  property,  heavily  mortgaged  to  one  friend,  and  a 
'^''^^*<^  of  some  attraction,  on  whose  affections  another  friend  held  an 
^^ovimhering  lien.     One  day  it  was  found  that  he  had  secretly 
^^S"^  or  caused  to  be  dug,  a  deep  trap  before  the  front  door  of  his 
^^  filing,  into  which  a  few  friends,  in  the  course  of  the]  evening, 
P^^Vially  and  familiarly  dropped.     This  cfrcumstance,  slight  in 
*^^lf,  seemed  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  certain  humour  in  the 
'^^^^-^i,  which  might  eventually  get  into  literature,  although  his 
^'^^'e's  lover — a  man  of  quick  discernment,  whose  leg  was  broken 
y    the  fall — took  other  views.     It  was  some  weeks  later,  that, 
^«-xle  dining  with  certain  other  friends  of  his  wife,  he  excused 
^i^toself  from  the  table  to  quietly  reappear  at  the  front  window 
^'itk  a  three-quarter- inch  hydraulic  pipe,  and  a  stream  of  water 
P^^ojected  at  the  assembled  company.     An  attempt  was  made  to 
^^\te  public  cognizance  of  this  ;  but  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
^ed  Dog,  who  were  not  at  the  dinner,  decided  that  a  man  had  a 
^ght  to  choose  his  own  methods  of  diverting  his  company.  Never- 
theless, there  were  some  hints  of  his  insanity ;  his  wife  recalled  other 
'^cts  clearly  attributable  to  dermentm ;  the  crippled  lover  argued 
ftom  his  own  experience  that  the  integrity  of  her  limbs  could 
Only  be  secured  by  leaving  her  husband's  house ;  and  the  mortgagee, 
fearing  a  further  damage  to  his  property,  foreclosed.     But  here 
the  cause  of  all  this  anxiety  took  matters  into  hia  own  hands,  and 
disappeared. 

When  we  next  heard  from  him,  he  had,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  been  relieved  alike  of  his  wife  and  property,  and  was  living 
alone  at  Rockville  fifty  miles  away,  and  editing  a  newspaper.  But 
that  originality  he  had  displayed  when  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  his  own  private  life,  when  applied  to  politics  in  the  columns  of 
the  *  Rockville  Vanguard,'  was  singulifrly  unsuccessful.  An  amus- 
ing exaggeration,  purporting  to  be  an  exact  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  opposing  candidate  had  murdered  his  Chinese 
laimdryman,  was,  I  regret  to  say,  answered  only  by  assault  and 
battery.  A  gratuitous  and  purely  imaginative  description  of  a 
great  religious  revival  in  Calamas,  in  which  the  ^\i^i\S  qH  ^Jo.^ 
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caiinty — a  notoriously  profane  sceptic — wa^  alleged  to  have 
the  chief  exhorter,  resulted  only  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  county 
advertising  from  the  paper.  In  the  midst  of  this  practical  con- 
fusion he  suddenly  died-  It  was  then  discovered,  as  a  crowning 
proof  of  bia  absurdity,  that  he  had  lefl  a  will,  bequeathing  hin 
entile  effects  to  a  freckle-faced  maid-servant  at  the  Kockville 
Hotel*  But  that  absurdity  became  Berioua  when  it  was  also  dis- 
covered that  among  these  effects  were  a  thousand  shares  in  the 
*  Eising  Sim  !\Iining  Co./  which,  a  day  or  two  after  his  demise, 
and  while  people  were  still  laughing  at  his  grot-esque  benefaction, 
suddenly  sprang  into  opulence  and  celebrity.  Three  millioiiB  of 
dollars  was  roughly  estimated  as  the  value  of  the  estate  thus 
wantonly  sacrificed  !  For  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  as  a  just  tribute 
to  the  enterprise  ami  energy  of  that  young  and  thriving  settlement, 
that  there  was  not  proliably  a  single  citizen  who  did  not  feel  him- 
self better  able  to  control  the  deceased  hiimourist*s  property. 
Some  had  expressed  a  doubt  of  their  ability  to  support  a  family ; 
others  had  felt  perhaps  too  keenly  the  deep  responsibility  resting 
upon  them  when  chosen  from  the  panel  as  jurors,  and  had  ei'aded 
their  public  duties ;  a  few  had  declined  office  and  a  low  salary :  but 
no  one  shrank  from  the  possibility  of  having  been  called  upon  ^^ 
assume  the  functions  of  Peggy  JMoffat— the  heiress.  H 

The  will  was  contested.  First  by  the  widow,  who  it  now 
appeared  had  never  l>een  legally  divorced  from  the  deceased ;  next 
by  four  of  his  cousins,  who  awoke,  only  too  late,  to  a  consciousnefis 
of  his  moral  and  pecuniary  worth.  But  the  humble  legatee — a  sin- 
gularly plain,  unpretending,  uneducated  West^-rn  girl—exhibited 
a  dogged  pertinacity  in  claiming  her  rights.  She  rejected  aU  com- 
promises. A  rough  sens©  of  justice  in  the  community,  while  doubting 
her  ability  to  take  care  of  the  whole  fortune,  suggested  that  she  ought 
to  be  content  with  three  hundred  thousand  doOais.  '  She's  bound 
to  throw  even  thai  away  on  some  derned  skunk  of  a  man,  natoor- 
ally,  but  three  millions  is  too  much  to  give  a  chap  for  makin'  her 
onhappy.  It\«i  offerin'  a  temptation  to  cussedness/  The  only 
opposing  voice  to  this  counsel  came  from  the  sardonic  lips  of  Mr. 
Jack  Hamlin.  *  Suppose,'  suggested  that  gentleman,  turning 
abruptly  on  the  speaker ;  '  suppose,  when  you  won  twenty  thousand 
dollars  of  me  last  Friday  night — suppose  that  instead  of  handing 
you  over  the  money  as  I  did — suppose  I'd  got  up  on  my  hind  legu 
and  said,  *'  Look  yer.  Bill  Wethersbee,  youVe  a  damned  fool.  If  I 
give  ye  that  twenty  thousand  youll  throw  it  away  in  the  first  skiq^ 
game  in 'Frisco,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  first  short  card-sharp  youl 
meet.  There's  a  thousand — ^enough  for  you  to  fling  away — tal 
it  and  ^et  I  '*     Suppose  wliat  Fd  Raid  to  you  waa  the  frozen  trut 
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-and  yoivd  know'd  it — ^ would  that  have  been  the  square  thing  to 

^lay  on  you?'     But  here  Wethersbee  quickly  pointed  out  the 

inefficiency  of  the  compaiison  by  stating  that  he  had  won  the 

tmoney  fairly  with  a  skfkK     '  And  how  do  you  know,'  demanded 

liamlin  savagely,  bending  his  black  eyes  on  the  astounded  casuist, 

*  how  do  you  know  that  the  gal  hezn't  put  down  a  stake  ?  '     The 

man  stammered  an  unintelligible  reply.     The  gambler  laid  his 

white  band  on  Wether.sbee*s  shoulder,     '  Look  yer,  old  man,'  he 

said,  *  every  gal  stakes  her  whole  pile — you  can  tiet   your  life  on 

that — whatever's  her  little  game.     If  she  took  to  keerds  inntead  of 

her  feelings — if  she'd  put  up  *  chips '  instead  o'  body  and  ?ouI,  she'd 

bust  every  bank  ■  twixt  this  and  Trisco  I     You  hear  me  ?  * 

Somewhat  of  this  idea  was  conveyed,  I  fear  not  quite  as  senti- 
mentally, to  Peggy  Moffat  herself.  The  best  legal  wisdom  of  San 
Fmncisco  retained  by  the  widow  and  relatives,  took  occasion,  in  a 
private  interview  with  Peggy,  to  point  out  that  she  stood  in  the 
quasi-criminal  attitude  of  having  unlawfully  practised  upon  the 
affections  of  an  insane  elderlj  gentleman,  with  a  view  of  getting 
poeseasion  of  his  property,  and  suggested  to  her  that  no  vestige  of 
her  moral  character  would  remain  after  the  trial — if  she  persisted 
in  forcing  her  claims  to  that  issue.  It  is  said  that  Peggy,  ou 
hearing  thif ,  stopped  washing  the  pkte  she  had  in  her  hands,  and, 
twisting  the  towel  around  her  fingers,  fixed  her  small  pale  blue 
eyep  at  the  lawyer, 

*And  er  that  the  kind  o*  chirpin  these  critters  keep  up?' 

*  I  regret  to  say,  my  dear  young  lady,'  responded  th<'  lawyer, 
Hhat  the  world  is  censorious.  I  must  add,'  he  continued,  with  en- 
gaging frankness,  *  that  we  professional  lawyers  are  apt  t^  study  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  that  such  will  be  the  theory  of — our  side/ 

*  Then,-  said  Peggy  stoutly,  '  ez  I  allow  IVe  got  to  go  into 
Court  to  defend  my  character,  I  might  as  well  pack  in  them  three 
millions  too/ 

There  is  hearsay  evidence  that  Peg  added  to  this  speech  a  wish 
and  desire  to  *  bust  the  crust '  of  her  traducers,  and,  remarking 
that  *  that  was  the  kind  of  hair-pin  *  she  was,  closed  the  conversa- 
tion with  an  unfortunate  accident  to  th**  plate,  that  left  a  severe 
contusion  on  the  legal  brow  of  her  companiun.  But  thi^  story, 
papular  in  the  bar-rooms  and  guSches,  lacked  confinoation  in 
higher  circles.  Better  authenticated  was  the  legend  related  of  an 
interview  with  her  own  lawyer.  That  geutlpinan  had  pointed  out 
to  her  the  advantage  of  l^eing  able  to  show  some  reasonable  cause 
for  the  singular  generosity  of  the  test^iton 

*  Although,*  he  continued^  *  the  law  does  not  go  back  of  the 
will  for  reason  or  cause  for  its  provisions,   it  would  be  %  ^txt^*^^ 
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point  with  the  judge  and  jury — particularly  it'  the  theory  of 
insanity  were  set  up — for  us  to  show  that  tlie  act  was  logical  and 
natural.  Of  course  yon  have— I  speak  confidently.  Miss  Moffat — 
certain  ideas  of  your  own  why  the  late  Mr.  Byways  was  so  singularly 
generous  to  you.' 

*  No,  I  haven't,'  siiid  Peg  decidedly. 

*  Think  again.  Had  he  not  expressed  to  you — -you  under- 
stand that,  this  is  coniidential  between  us,  although  I  protest^  my 
dear  young  lady,  that  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made 
public — had  he  not  given  utterance  to  sentiments  of  a  nature  con- 
sistent with  some  future  matrimonial  relations?'  But  here  Mis8 
Peg's  large  mouth,  which  had  been  slowly  relaxing  over  her 
irregidar  teeth,  stopped  him. 

■  *  If  you  mean  he  wanted  to  marry  me — No ! ' 

'  I  see.    But  were  there  any  conditions-=of  course  you  know  the 
law  takes  no  cognisance  of  any  not  expressed  in  the  will ;  but  still, 
for  the  sake  of  mere  corroboration  of  the  bequest — do  you  know  of" 
any  conditions  on  which  he  gave  you  the  property  ? ' 

*  You  mean,  did  he  want  anything  in  return  ? ' 
'  Exactly,  my  dear  younp;  lady  ' 

Peg's  face  on  one  side  tinned  a  deep  magenta  colour,  on  th<* 
other  a  lighter  chen*y^  while  her  nose  was  purple,  and  her  forehead 
an  Indian  red.  To  add  to  the  eflect  of  this  awkward  and  discom- 
posing dramatic  exhibition  of  embarrassment,  she  began  to  wipe 
her  hands  on  her  dress,  and  siit  silent. 

*  I  understand,"  said  the  lawyer  hastily.    '  No  matter — the  con- 
editions  wtTC  fulfilled/ 

■  'No,'  said  Peg  amazed ly ;  *hnw  could  they  be  until  he  was 
dead  ?  ^ 

It  was  the  lawyers  tnrn  to  colour  and  gr<^w  embarrassed, 
b      '  He  did  say  something,  and  make  some  conditions,'  continued 
^eg,  with  a  certain  firmness  thrrmgh  her  awkwardness;  *  but  that'ss 

nobody's  business  but  mine  and  his'n»     And  it's  no  call  o' yours  or 

theirs/ 

*  Rut,  luy  dear  Miss  MofiHit,  if  these  very  conditions  were  proofs 
of  his  right  mind,  you  surely  would  not  object  to  make  them  known, 
if  only  to  enable  you  to  put  yourself  in  a  condition  to  carry  them 
out/ 

*  But/ said  Peg  cunningly,  *'spose  you  and  the  court  didn't 
think  'em  satisfactory?     'Spose  you  thuught  *em  queer?     Eh?* 

With  this  helpless  lin-i*ation  on  the  part  of  the  defence,  the 
case  came  to  trial.  Evei-j  body  remembers  it :  how  for  six  weeks 
it  was  the  daily  food  of  Calaveras  County  ;  bow  for  six  weeks  the 
iateUectua]  and  moral  and  spiritual  competency  of  Mr,  Jaine« 
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lyways  to  dispose  of  his  property  was  discussed  witb  learned  aiid 
formal  obscurity  in  the  Court,  and  witb  unlettered  and  independent 
prejudice  by  camp  6re9  and  in  bar-rooms.  At  the  end  of  that 
|time,  when  it  was  logically  established  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
vihe  population  of  Calaveras  were  harmless  limatics,  and  everybody 
•else's  reason  seemed  to  totter  on  its  throne^  an  exhausted  jury 
I^BUCCumbed  one  day  to  the  presence  of  Pe^  in  the  Court-room,  It 
hvas  not  a  prepossessing  presence  at  any  time;  but  the  ejceite- 
^ment,  and  an  injudicious  atteni[jt  to  ornament  herself,  brought  her 
defects  into  a  glarin;t»^  relief  that  was  uliuust  unreaJ,  Every  freckle 
ion  her  face  stiMid  out  and  asserted  itself  singly  ;  her  pale  blue  eyes, 
that  gave  no  indieatinn  of  her  force  of  character,  were  weak  and 
^wandering,  or  stared  blankly  at  the  judge;  her  over-sized  head, 
^broad  at  the  base,  terminating  in  the  scantiest  possible  light- 
coloured  braid  in  tlie  middle  of  her  narrow  shoulders,  was  as  bard 
and  uninteresting  as  the  wooden  splieies  that  topped  the  railing 
^against  whicli  she  sat,  The  jury,  wlio  fur  six.  weeks  had  bad  her 
jdescribed  to  them  by  the  plaintiffs  as  an  arch,  wily  enchantress, 
^who  had  sapped  the  failing  reason  of  Jim  Byways,  revolted  to  a 
man.  There  was  something  so  appallingly  gratuitous  in  ber 
^plainness,  that  it  was  felt  that  three  nullit)nH  was  searcely  a  com- 
tpensatioo  for  it.  *  Ef  that  money  was  give  to  her,  she  earned  it 
irwre,  boys  ;  it  wasn't  no  softness  of  the  old  man/  said  the  foreman. 
When  the  jury  retired,  it  was  felt  that  she  had  cleared  her 
character.  When  they  re-entered  the  room  with  their  verdict,  it 
was  kuown  that  she  had  Ixeen  awarded  three  millions  damages  for 
its  defamation. 

She  got  the  money.  But  those  who  had  confidently  expected 
to  see  her  squander  it  were  disappointed.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
presently  whispered  that  she  was  exceedingly  penurious.  Thiit 
admirable  woman,  Mrs.  Stiver  of  Red  Dog,  who  accompanied  ber 
to  San  Francisco  to  assist  her  in  making  purchases,  was  loud  in 
I  her  indignation.  '  She  cares  more  for  two  hits  ^  than  I  do  for  five 
dollars.  She  wouldn't  buy  anything  at  the  "  City  of  Paris  ** 
because  it  was  '*■  too  expensive,''  and  at  last  rigged  lierself  out,  a 
perfect  guy,  at  some  cheap  slop-shops  in  Market  Street,  And 
after  all  the  care  Jane  and  me  took  of  her,  giving  up  our  lime 
and  experience  to  her,  she  never  so  nmch  as  made  *Tane  a  single 
present,^  Popular  opinion,  which  regarded  Mrs.  Stiver's  attention 
ER  purely  speculative,  was  not  shocked  at  this  unprofitable  denoue- 
ment;  but  when  Peg^refused  to  give  anything  to  clear  the  mort- 
gage off  the  new  Presbyterian  Church,  and  even  declined  to  take 
ihareig  in  the  Union  Ditch,  considered  by  many  as  an  equally 
Iftcred  aad  safe  investment,  she  began  to  lose  fiivour,     Nevertlie- 
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less,  she  seemed  to  be  as  regardless  of  public  opiBion  aa  she  had 
been  before  the  trial ;  took  a  small  house,  io  wbich  ^he  lived  witk 
an  old  woman  who  had  once  been  a  fellow-servant  on,  apparently, 
terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  looked  after  her  money*  I  wish  I 
could  say  that  &he  did  this  discreetly,  but  the  fact  is  she  blundered. 
The  same  dogged  persistency  she  had  displayed  in  claiming  her 
rights  was  visible  in  her  unsuccessful  ventures.  She  gunk  two 
himdied  thousand  dollars  in  a  worn-out  shaft  originally  projected 
by  the  deceased  testator.  8be  proKmged  the  miserable  existence 
<A  the  *  Rock  ville  Vanguard '  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  interest 
even  its  enemies ;  she  kept  the  doors  of  the  Rockville  Hotel  open 
when  its  ctistom  had  departed  ;  she  lost  the  cooperation  and  favour 
of  a  fellow  capitalist  through  a  triHing  misunderstanding  in  which 
she  was  derelict  and  impenitent ;  she  had  three  lawsuits  on  her 
hands  that  could  have  been 'settled  for  a  trifle,  I  note  these  defect* 
to  show  that  she  was  by  no  means  a  heroine.  I  quote  her  affair  with 
Jack  Folinsbee  to  show  that  she  was  scarcely  the  average  woman. 

That  handsome,  graceless  vagabond  bad  struck  the  outskirts  of 
Ked  Dog  in  a  cyclone  of  dissipation  which  left  him  a  stranded  but 
still  rather  interesting  wreck  in  a  ruinous  cabin  not  far  from  Peg 
Moffat^s  virgin  bower.  Pale,  crippled  from  excesses,  with  a  voice 
quite  tremulous  from  sympathetic  emotion  more  or  less  developed 
by  stimulants,  he  lingered  langnidly,  with  much  time  on  his 
bands,  and  only  a  few  neighbours.  In  this  fasuinating  kind  of 
general  th'shabiUe  of  morals,  dresB,  and  the  emotions,  he  appeared 
before  Peg  Moffat-  i\Iore  than  that,  he  occasionally  limped  with 
her  tlirout|h  the  settlement.  The  critical  eye  of  Red  Bog  took  in 
the  singular  pair;  Jack — voluble,  suffering,  apparently  overcome 
by  remorse,  conscience,  vituperation,  and  disease  ;  and  Peg,  open- 
mouthed,  high-coloured,  awkward  yet  delighted ;  and  the  critical 
eye  of  Red  Dog,  seeing  this,  winked  meaningly  at  Rockville.  No 
'^one  knew  what  passed  between  them.  But  all  observed  that  one 
summer  ilay  Jack  drove  dowu  the  main  street  of  Red  Dog  in  an 
open  buggy  with  the  heiress  of  that  town  beside  bim.  Jack,  albeit 
^_a  trifle  sliaky,  held  the  reins  with  something  of  bis  old  dash  ;  and 
istress  Peggy,  in  an  enormous  bonnet  with  pearl-coloured  rib- 
bons, a  shade  darker  than  her  hair,  liolding  in  her  short  pink- 
gloved  lingers  a  bouquet  of  yellow  roses,  absolutely  glowed  crimson 
in  distressful  gratification  over  the  dash-board.  So  these  two 
fared  on^-out  of  the  busy  settlement,  into  the  woods,  against  the 
rosy  amiset.  Possibly  it  was  not  a  pretty  picture;  nevertheless,  as 
the  dim  aisles  of  the  solemn  pines  opened  to  receive  them,  miners 
Lleaned  upon  their  spades,  and  mechanics  stopped  in  their  toil  to 
look  after  them*     The  critical  eye  of  Red  Dog,  perhaps  from  the 
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£tuu  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  it  had  itself  once  heen  young  aaJ 
^4lliil|iiited,  took  on  a  kindly  moistui*e  as  it  gazed. 

The  moon  was  high  when  they  returned.  Those  who  hail 
iraiied  to  congi^atulate  Jack  on  this  neai'  prospect  of  a  favourabie 
change  in  ida  fortunes  were  chagrioed  to  find  that,  having  seen 
the  lady  safe  home,  he  had  himself  departed  from  Ked  Dog. 
^othing^  was  to  be  gained  from  Peg,  who  on  the  next  day  and 
ensuPng  days  kept  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  &unk  a  thousand  or  ■ 
two  more  in  unsuccessful  speculation j  and  made  no  change  in  her 
Mbits  of  personal  economy.  Weeks  passed  without  any  apparent 
sequel  to  this  romantic  idyh  NotMng  was  kno^vn  definitely  until  I 
Jack,  a  month  later,  turned  up  in  Sacramento,  with  a  billiard  cue  ^ 
in  his  hand,  and  a  heart  overcharged  with  indignant  emotion.  ^  I 
don't  mind  saying  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  confidence,'  said  Jack  to 
a  circle  of  sympathising  players,  *  X  don't  mind  telling  you  regard- 
ing this  thing,  that  I  was  as  soft  on  that  freckled-faced,  red-eyed, 
tallow-haired  gal,  as  if  sheM  been — a — a — an  actress.  And  I 
don^t  mind  saying,  gentlemen,  that,  as  far  as  I  understand  women, 
she  was  just  as  soft  on  me  !  You  kin  laugh,  but  it's  so.  One  day 
I  took  her  out  buggy-riding — in  style,  too — and  out  on  the  road 
1  offered  to  do  the  square  thing — just  as  if  she'd  been  a  lady — 
offered  to^marry  her  then  and  there  I  And  what  did  she  do  ? '  said 
Jack  with  an  ^hysterical  laugh — '  why,  blank  it  all  I  offered  me 
twrndy-jive  dollars  a  week  aUaivance — ^ay  to  be  stopped  when  I 
tocianH  at  home  I '  The  roar  of  laughter  that  greeted  this  frank  fl 
oonfeseion  was  broken  by  a  quiet  voice  asking,  *  And  what  did  yoiL 

•ay  ? '     *  Say  ? '  screamed  Jack,  '  I  just  told  her  to  go  to with 

her  money.'     '  They  say,'  continued  the  quiet  voice,  '  that  you     fl 
asked  her  for  the  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  get  you     * 
to  Sacxamento^and  that  you  got  it?'     *Who  says  so?*  roared 
Jack — *  show  me  the  blank  liar,'     There  was  a  dead  silence,     Then 
the  possessor  of  the  quiet  voice,  Mi\  Jack  Hamlin,  knguidly  reached 
under  the  table,  took  the  chaUc,  and  rubbing  the  end  of  his  billiard 
cue,  began  with  gentle  gravity.     *  It  was  an  old  friend  of  mine  in 
Sacramento,  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  a  game  t^ye,  three  fingers 
on  his  right   band,   and   a   consumptive   congh.     Being   unable     ■ 
naturally  to  l>ack  himself,  be  leaves  things  to  me.     So  for  the 
sake  of  argument,'  continued  Hamlin,  suddenly  laying  down  hi* 
cue,  and  fixing  bis  wicked  lilack  eyes  on  the  speaker,  '  say  it*s 
T?ie/' 

1  am  afraid  that  this  story,  whether  truthful  or  not,  did  not 
tend  to  increase  Peg's  popularity  in  a  community  where  reckless- 
naisand  generosity  condoned  for  the  absence  of  all  the  other  virtues  ; 
aad  it  is  possible  also  that  K^d  Dog  ^v  as  nu  more  tree  tiumi  prtjudicid 
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than  other  more  civilised  but  equally  disappoioted  match-maker 
Likewise,  duriug  the  following  year,  ahe  made  several  more  ibolisli 
ventures  and  lust  heavily-     lu  fact,  a  feverish  desire  to  increase 
her  store  at  almost  any  risk  seemed  to  possess  her.     At  last  it  was 
announced  that  she   intended  to  re-open  the   infelix   Rock?ille 
Hotel,  and  keep  it  herself.      Wild  ns  this  scheme  appeared  in 
theory,  when  put  into  practical  operation  there  seemed  to  be  some 
chance  of  success.     Much,  doubtless,  was  owing  to  her   practical 
knowledge  of  hotel-keepjing,  hut  more  to  hei*  rigid  economy  au(^_ 
imtiring  industry.     The  mistress  of  millious,  nhe  cooked,  wai^hec^H 
waited  on   table,  made  the   beds,   and   hiljoured   like  a  common 
meuiaL       Visitors  were  attracted   by  this  novel  .spectacle,     Th^^ 
income  of  the  house  increased  as   their  respect   for  the  hostei^H 
lessened.     No  anecklote  of  her  avarice  was  too  extravagant   for 
current  belief.     It  was  even  alleged  that  she  had  been  known  to 
carry  the  luggage  of  guests  to  their  rooms,  that  she  might  anticipate 
the   usual   porter's    <i[ratuity.      She  denied   herself  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life,     Hhe  was  poorly  clad,  she  was  ill-fed — but  the 
hotel  was  makiog  money.  Sk 

A  few  hinted  at  insanity  ;   uthers  shook  their  heads,  and  said  a^" 
curse  was  entailed  on  the  property.     It  wa^  believed  also,  from 
her  appearance,  that  she  could  not  long  survive  this  tax  on  her 
energies,  aud  already  there  was  discussion  as  lo  the  probable  6na^_ 
disposition  of  her  property,  ^| 

It  was  the  ixirticular  fortune  of  Mr.  Jack  llamlin  to  Ix^  able  to 
set  the  world  right  on  this  and  other  qnestions  regarding  her. 

A  stormy  December  evening  had  set  in  when  he  chanced  to  be 
a  guest  of  the  EoekvUle  Hotel,     He   had  during  the   past  week 
been  engaged  iu  the  prosecution  of  his  noble  profession  at  Ked 
Dog,  and  had,  in  the  graphic  language  of  a  coadjutor,  *  cleared 
out  the  town,  except  his  fare  in  the  pockcte  uf  the  stage  driver;* 
the  lied  Dog  "  Standard '  had  bewailed  his  depaitme  in  playful 
obituary  verse,  beginning,  'Dearest  Johnny,  tliuu  hast  left  us,' 
wherein  the  rhymes  '  l>ereft  us'  and   'deplore'   curried  a  vague 
allusion   to  '  a    thousand    ilullars   mure.'       A  quiet    contentment 
naturally  suffused  his  personality,  and  be  was  more  than  usual^j^f 
*azy  aud  deliberate  in  bis  speech.     At  midnight,  when  he   wai^ 
about  to  retire,  he  was  a  little  surprised,  however,  by  a  tap  ou  his 
door,  followed   by   the   presence   of  Mistress  Peg  IMoffat — heirefl|H 
and  landlady  of  Kockville  HoteL  ^" 

Mr.  Hamlin,  despite  his  previous  defence  of  Peg,  had  no  Hking 
for  her.     His  fastidious  taste  rejected  her  unct>meliness ;  his  babitdH 
of  thought  and  life  were  all  antagoiustio  to  what  he  hatl  heard  of" 
her  niggurdljness  and  greed.     As  she  stood  there,  in  a  dirty  calico 
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wrapper,  still  redolent  with  the  clay's  cuisine,  crimson  with  em- 

barrayssment  and  the  recent  heat  of  the  kitchen  range,  she  certainly 

was  not  an  alluring  apparition.     Happily  for  the  lateness  of  the 

hour,  her  loneliness,  and  the  infelix  reputation  of  the  man  before 

ber,  shejB^as  at  least  a  safe  one.    And  I  fear  the  very  consciousness 

of  this  scarcely  relieved  her  embarrassment. 

'  I  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  to  ye  alone,  Mr.  Hamlin,'  she 
began,  taking  an  unofiered  seat  on  the  end  of  his  portmanteau, 
*  or  I  shouldn't  hev  intruded.  But  it's  the  only  time  I  can  ketch 
you,  or  you  me,  for  I'm  down  in  the  kitchen  from  sun-up  till 
now.* 

She  stopped  awkwardly,  as  if  to  listen  to  the  wind  which  was 
rattling  the  windows,  and  spreading  a  film  of  rain  against  the 
opaque  darkness  without.  Then,  smoothing  her  wrapper  over  her 
knees,  she  remarked,  as  if  opening  a  desultory  conversation,  *  Thar's 
^  power  of  rain  outside.' 

Mr.  Hamlin's  only  response  to  this  meteorological  observation 
Was  a  yawn,  and  a  preliminary  tug  at  his  coat  as  he  began  to 
remove  it. 

'  I  thought  ye  couldn't  mind  doin'  me  a  favour,'  continued 
I*«g,  with  a  hard,  awkward  laugh, '  partik'ly  seein'  ez  folks  allowed 
you*d  sorter  bin  a  friend  o'  mine,  and  bed  stood  up  for  me  at  times 
^hen  you  hedn't  any  partikler  call  to  do  it.  I  hevn't,'  she  con- 
^ixiued,  looking  down  on  her  lap,  and  following  with  her  finger 
^^d  thumb  a  seam  of  her  gown,  *  I  hevn't  so  many  friends  ez 
clings  a  kind  word  for  me  these  times  that  I  disremember  them.' 
*Ier  under  lip  quivered  a  little  here,  and  after  vainly  hunting  for 
^  forgotten  handkerchief,  she  finally  lifted  the  hem  of  her  gown, 
^^ped  her  snub  nose  upon  it,  but  left  the  tears  still  in  her  eyes  as 
^Vie  raised  them  to  the  man. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  who  had  by  this  time  divested  himself  of  his 
^^at,  stopped  unbuttoning  his  waistcoat,  and  looked  at  her. 

*  Like  ez  not  thar'U  be  high  water  on  the  North  Fork,  ef  this 
^^n^keeps  on,'  said  Peg,  as  if  apologetically,  looking  toward  the 
Mrindow. 

The  other  rain  having  ceased,  Mr.  Hamlin  began  to  unbutton 
Ills  waistcoat  again. 

*I  wanted  to  ask  ye  a  favour  about  Mr. — ,  about — Jack 
^olinsbee,'  began  Peg  again,  hurriedly.  ^  He's  ailin'  agin,  and  is 
^nighty  low.  And  he's  losin'  a  heap  o'  money  here  and  thar,  and 
^nostly  to  you.  You  cleaned  him  out  of  two  thousand  dollars  last 
Xiight — all  he  had.' 

'  Well  ? '  said  the  gambler  coldly.' 

*  Well,  I  thought  ez  you  woz  a  friend  o'  mine,  I'd  ask  ye  to  let 
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up  a  little  on  him,'  said  Peg/ with  an  affected  laugh 
it.     Don't  let  him  play  with  ye/ 

'  Mistress  Margaret  Moffat,'  said  Jack,  with  lazy  deliberation, 
taking  off  his  watch  and  beginning  to  wind  it  up,  *^  ef  you're  that 
much  stuck  after  JacJt  Folinsbee,  ^ijou  kin  keep  him  off  of  me 
much  easier  than  I  kin.  You're  a  rich  woman  I  Give  him  enough 
money  to  break  my  bank,  or  break  himself  for  good  and  all — but 
don't  keep  him  forlin'  round  me,  in  hopes  to  make  a  raise.  It 
don't  pay.  Mistress  Moffat^ — it  don't  pay  I '  ^H 

A  finer  nature  than  Peg's  would  have  misunderstood  or  V 
sented  the  gambler's  slang,  and  the  miserable  truths  that  under- 
lay it.  But  she  comprehended  him  instantlyj  and  sat  hopelessly 
silent. 

*  Ef  fyoull  take  my  ad\ice,'  continued  Jack,  placing  his  watch 
and  chain  under  his  pillow,  and  quietly  unloosing  his  cravat, 
you'll  quit  tins  yer  forlin',  marry  that  chap,  and  hand  *over  ta 
him  the  money  and  the  money-makin'  that's  killin'  you.  Hell 
get  rid  of  it  soon  enough.  I  don't  say  this  because  /  expect  to  gil 
it,  for  when  he's  got  that  much  of  a  raise,  he'll  make  a  break  foi 
'Frisco,  and  lose  it  to  some  first-class  sport  there,  I  don't  aaj 
neither  that  you  majm't  be  in  luck  enough  t^i  re-form  him.  1 
don't  say  neither — ^and  it's  a  derned  sight  more  likely — that  yoa 
mayn't  be  luckier  yet — and  hell  up  and  die  afore  he  git.s  rid  a 
your  money.  But  I  do  say  youll  make  him  happy  iwm — and  €^ 
reckon  you're  about  ex  badly  stuck  after  that  chap  ez  I  ever^f 
any  woman,  you  won't  be  hurtin'  your  own  feelins  either  ! '        ^ 

The  blood  left  Peg's  face  as  she  looked  up,     '  But  that's  ti?% 
can't  give  him  the  money — and  he  won't  marry  me  without  iL' 

Mr,  Hamlin's  hand  dropped  from  the  last  button  of  his  waist: 
coat.     *  Can't — ^give— him — the— -money  ? '  he  repeated  alowlj 

'No.' 

'  Why?' 

*  Because — because  I  Ijo^b  him.' 
Mr.  Hamlin  rebuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and  sat  down   patientf 

on  the  bed*     Peg  ai'ose,  and  awkwardly  drew  the  portmaidM 
a  little  nearer  to  him.  ^| 

*  WTien  Jim  Byways  lefl  me  this  yer  propeHy,'  she  begai 
looking  cautiously  around,  *  he  left  it  to  me  on  c(yfidUw)is,  Nc 
conditions  ez  waz  in  liis  writteti  wiM — but  conditions  ez'wa 
Bpoken*  A  promise  I  made  him  in  this  very  room,  Mr,  Hamlin- 
this  very  room,  and  on  that  very  bed  you're  sittin'  on,  in  whio 
died. 

Like  most  gamblers,  Mr.  Hamlin  was  superstitious.     He  i 
hastily  from  the  bed,  and  took  a  chair  beside  the  window.     Tj 
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vrind  8hook^<  it  as  if  the  discontented  spirit  of  Mr.  Byways  were 
without,  reinforcing  his  last  injunction. 

'  I  don't  know  if  you  remember  him,'  said  Peg  feverishly.  '  He 
was  a  man  ez  hed  suffered.  All  that  he  loved — wife,  ftnmierly, 
friends — had  gone  back  on  him  I  He  tried  to  make  light  of  it 
afore  folks ;  but  with  me,  being  a  poor  gal,  he  let  himself  out.  I 
never  told  anybody  this — I  don't  know  why  he  told  tn/e — I  don't 
know,'  continued  Peg,  with  a  sniffle,  ^  why  he  wanted  to  make  me 
unliappy  too.  But  he  made  me  promise  that  if  he  left  me  his 
fortune,  Fd  riever — never ^  so  lielp  me  God — never*  share  it  with 
any  man  or  woman  that  /  loved !  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  hard 
to  keep  that  promise  then,  Mr.  Hamlin,  for  I  was  very  poor,  and 
hedn't  a  friend  nor  a  living  bein'  that  was  kind  to  me  but  Aim.' 

'But  you've  as  good  as  broken  your  promise  already,'  said 
Hamlin  ;  *  you've  given  Jack  money — as  I  know.' 

*  Only  what  I  made  myself !  Listen  to  me,  ^Ir.  Hamlin.  When 
Jack  proposed  to  me,  I  offered  him  about  what  I  kalkilated  I  could 
«am  myself.  When  he  went  away,  and  was  sick  and  in  trouble,  I 
<^nie  here  and  took  this  hotel.  I  knew  that  by  hard  work  I  could 
'^^ke  it  pay.  Don't  laugh  at  me,  please.  I  did  work  hard,  and 
^id  make  it  pay — ^without  takin'  one  cent  of  the  fortin'.  And  all 
I  inade,  workin'  by  night  and  day,  I  gave  to  him !  I  did,  Mr. 
-Hamlin.  I  ain't  so  hard  to  him  as  you  think ;  though  I  might 
"^  kinder,  I  know.' 

Mr.  Hamlin  rose,  deliberately  resumed  his  coat,  watch,  hat, 
*^^d  overcoat.     When  he  was  completely  dressed  again,  he  turned 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you've  been  givin'  all  the  money 
yt)u  made  here  to  this  Al  first-class  cherubim  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  but  he  didn't  know  where  I  got  it.  Oh,  Mr.  Hamlin,  he 
^dn't  know  that.' 

'  Do  I  imderstand  you,  that  he's  bin  bucking  agin  Faro  with 
the  money  that  you  raised  on  hash?  And  you  makin'  the 
liash?' 

'  But  he  didn't  know  that — he  wouldn't  hev  took  it  if  I'd  told 
liim.* 

*  No,  he'd  hev  died  fust ! '  said  Mr.  Hamlin  gravely.  *  Why, 
he's  that  sensitive — is  Jack  Folinsbee — that  it  nearly  kills  him  to 
take  money  even  of  me.  But  where  does  this  angel  reside  when  he 
isn't  fightin'  the  tiger,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ? ' 

*  He — he — stops  here,'  said  Peg,  with  an  awkward  blush. 

^  I  see.  Might  I  ask  the  niunber  of  his  room — or  should  I  be 
a-— distorbing  him  in  his  meditations  ? '  continued  Jack  Hamlin, 
with  grave  politeness. 
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Aud  yoLill  talk  to  him,  and 
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'OL,  tlieu  you'll  promise? 
hi  HI  promise  ?  ' 

'  Of  course/  said  Hamlin  quietly • 

'And  you'll  remember  he's  sick^ — very  sick?  His  room's 
No.  44^  at  the  end  of  the  ball.     Perhaps  Td  better  go  with  you  ? " 

Til  find  it;  ^ 

'  And  yuu  won't  he  too  hard  on  him  ?  '  ^1 

*  111  be  a  father  to  him,'  said  Hamlin  demurely,  as  he  openec 
tlip  door  and  btepped  into  the  hall.  But  lie  hesitated  a  moment 
and  then  turned  and  gravely  held  out  his  iiaud.  Peg  took  1 
timidly;  hn  did  not  seem  quite  in  earnest— and  his  black  eyes? 
vainly  tptestioned,  indicated  nothing.  But  he  shook  ber  Imu* 
warmly,  and  the  next  moment  was  gone. 

He  found  the  room  with  no  difficulty.  A  fuint  cougli  fron 
within,  and  a  querulous  protest,  answered  his  knock.  Mr.  Hamlt  - 
entered  without  trnther  ceremony.  A  sickening  smell  of  drugs, 
palpable  flavour  of  stale  dissipation,  and  the  WiMed  figure  of  Jac 
Folinshoe,  half  dressed,  extended  upon  the  bed,  greeted  hior 
J\lr.  Hamlin  was,  for  an  instant,  startled.  There  were  bollo' 
eircles  round  the  sick  man's  eye^,  there  wsis  palsy  in  his  trembliim 
limbs,  there  was  dissolution  in  his  feverish  breath, 

'  What's  np  ? '  he  asked,  liuekily  and  nervously.  ^|| 

'I  am,  and  I  want  ymi  to  get  up  too.' 

'  1    can't,  Jack.      I*ni  regularly  done  up.*      He   reached  Im. 
shaking  hand  towards  a  glass  half-tilled  with  suspicious,  pungea 
smelling  liquid,  hut  Mr,  Hamlin  stayed  it. 

'  Do  you  want  to  get  back  that  two  thousand  dollars  you  lost  ^ 

'Yes.' 

*  Well,  get  up,  and  marry  that  woman  down-stairs.' 
Foliusbce  laughed  half  hy tit erically,  half  ssard on ic ally. 

*  She  won't  give  it  to  me.' 
'No,  but /will.' 

'  Yes.' 

Folinsbee,  with  an  attempt  at  a  reckless  laugh,  rose  tremblioj 
and  with  difficulty  to  his  swollen  feet.  Hamlin  eyed  him  narrowlj? 
and  then  bade  him  lie  down  again.  *  To-morrow  will  do,'  he  said 
'  and  then ' 

'  If  I  don't^ '  f 

'If  you  don't,'  responded  Hamlin,  'why,  I'll  just  wade  id  aiif 
cut  you  out ! ' 

But  on  the  morrow  Mr*  Hamlin  was  spared  that  possible  ac 
of  disloyalty.  For  in  the  night  the  already  hesitating  gpirit  o- 
Mr*  Jack  Folinsbee  took  flight  on  the  wings  of  the  south*east  storm- 
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l^Tien  or  how  it  happened,  nobody  knew.  Whether  this  hist  ex- 
citement and  the  near  prospect  of  matrimony,  or  whether  an  over- 
of  anodyne  had  hastened  his  end,  was  never  known,  1  only 
<ym  that  when  they  came  to  awaken  him  the  next  morning,  the 
t  tbat  was  left  of  him— a  face  still  beautiful  and  boy  like— 
ked  up  coldly  at  the  tearful  eyes  of  Peg  Moffat,  '  It  ser\es 
le  right — it's  a  judgment,'  she  said  in  a  low  whisper  to  Jack 
Hamlin,  '  f  ^r  God  knew  that  Fd  broken  my  word  and  willed  all 
my  property  to  him/ 

She  did  not  long  survive  him.  Whether  Mr.  Hamlin  ever 
1'  rhed  with  aetion  the  suggestion  indicated  in  his  speech  to  the 
lamented  Jack  that  night,  is  not  of  record.  He  was  always  her 
firiend,  and  on  her  demise  became  her  executor.  But  the  bulk  of 
ber  property  was  left  to  a  distant  relation  of  handsome  Jack 
Folinsbee,  and  so  passed  out  of  the  control  of  lied  Dog  for  ever. 


31  f lotnitmt  C>rpfjana0t* 

BY   E.    LYXN    LINTON. 

The  poetic  idea  of  Italy  is  of  a  land  blessed  by  a  mature  so  gene-^*' 
ous  that  want  and  raisery  are  necessarily  unknown-     The  peop^^ 
are  frut^al^  and  the  sun   shines   bright   and   warm  from  a  cloudle^^=^ 
sky  for  three  hundred  and  sixty*five  days  in  the  year  :^ — ^how  th^'^* 
can  there  be  want  where  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  bunch  of  grap^^^ 
are  a  sumptuous  meal  ?  where  a  dish  of  polenta,  to  be  had  for     ^ 
mere  nothing,  does  the  work  of  our  costly  beef  and  beer  and  mak^?'^ 
a  new  creature  of  an  exhausted  man  ?  where  human  life  goes  on  \^^ 
a  perpetual  series  of  small  miracles — physiology  having  laws  of  ifc-« 
own   not    in   force   elsewhere,   and    meteorology   following    suit^     ? 
Living  under  a  cloudless  sky  and  in  perpetual  summer,  the  peopB^^ 
of  course  want  neither  fuel  nor  warm  clothing  :  for  cannot  th^^  JT 1 
t-it  in  the  sun  and  waim  themselves  free  of  trouble  or  expenfl^^i| 
while  we  poor  ghivering  wretches  crouch  over  our  coal  fires  aifc^ -^  I 
find  that  even  then  we  do  not  get  warm  ?     In  not  their  Decemb^ss?^ 
equal  to  our  AugitJ^t  ?     'WTio  talks  of  the  cold  sharp  wind^  th^3»*^j 
blow  over  the  wide  Campagnn,  over  the  fertile  plain  of  Florenc-^^t 
icy  as  the  snow-covered  mountains  whence  they  come — winds  ^^^i 
sharp,  so  cold,  so  icy,  that  no  wannth  seems  left  in  man  or  tt^^^^^l 
sun  ? — who  talks  of  rains  so  incessant  and  fierce  that  the  great  rive^^*^' 
overflow  their  banks,  farms  are  laid  under  water,  crops  deetroye^^j 
and    live  etock   starved  to  death,   while    the  people   themselv< 
are  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery? 

Italy,  poetised,  idealised,  is  the  land  of  perpetual  summee-^sr 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  bright  with  beauty,  gay  with  gon^C- 
a  liuid  where  men  and  women  dance  half  the  night  and  f»iog  ^^^ 
the  day,  mainly  occupied  in  laughing  and  making  love  whi  ^^ 
working  at  labour  so  liglit  as  to  be  pleasure  rather  than  toil ;  • 
land  where  they  chant  the  songs  of  Tasso  in  Venice,  dance  tfc»» 
tarantella  in  Naples,  stand  in  picturesque  groups  about  the  Piaz^^*' 
di  Spagna  gravely  mindful  of  their  heroic  ancestry  in  Rome,  ar»;'> 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  art  and  the  worihip  of  the  beautiful  r^^^^ 
Florence,  How  the  work  of  large  cities  and  wide  lands  is  don 
bow  the  fields  are  watered,  the  rivers  fed,  the  wells  supplied;  hc^^^] 
the  autumn  leaves  are  shaken  from  the  trees,  and  the  trees  thecr*^^ 
selves  left  to  rest  in  the  winter  sleep  of  nature,  no  one  asks  hii:^*! 
self :— Italy  is  the  land  of  sunshine  and  poetry,  and  these  home  •XI 
eveiy-day  matters  do  not  deserve  attention. 
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Tbe  reality  is  far  removed  from  the  ideal,  and  the  silver  medal 
}m  bot  a  miserably  pojor  reverse,  all  things  consideredp  We  find  in 
Act  as  much  misery  as  we  have  in  cold  and  fogg^  Engknd,  as  mnch 
poverty  and  personal  sufifering,  and  far  less  means  to  meet  the 
demand,  because  of  a  weaker  organisation  everywhere.  The  Eotnish 
Church  breaks  down  jnst  where  it  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
shown  itself  strongest ;  and  though  by  its  charities  it  has  pauperised 
the  nation,  it  has  not  relieved  its  needy  nor  solaced  its  suffering* 
Th<»re  is  an  enormous  amount  of  hand-to-hand  almsgiving,  but 
Tery  little  sy^temntised  relief.  Anfl  especially  is  this  true  for 
tfc«e  premmptuous  and  misguided  poor  who  have  placed  them- 
*d?es  outside  the  pale  of  tbe  papal  communion,  l^nwise  and 
efil  minded,  they  are  regarded  as  rebels  to  constituted  authority, 
and  to  be  left  in  their  poverty  as  unworthy  to  be  cared  for  by  those 
who  are  eolicitoua  for  the  real  good  of  humanity  and  wish  to  see  the 
tHiimph  of  truth  over  error*  They  have  given  themselves  up  to 
ungodliness  here,  and  they  are  lost  to  all  eternity  hereafter : — ac- 
cording to  the  creed  of  tbe  priests  whose  control  they  have  repu- 
diated. Wherefore  they  are  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  tbe 
qoestionable  protection  of  that  Father  of  Lies  whom  they  have 
AoBcn  for  their  own.  No  hand  is  held  out  to  the  native  dissenting 
poor— no  help  given  to  them — save  such  as  comes  from  the  rich 
fyrfMieri  who  have  at  heart  the  establishment  of  mental  freedom 
and  religious  liberty  here  in  beautiful  Italy  as  well  as  at  home. 
This  isolation — necessary  and  logical  as  it  may  be,  and  the  price 
thst  must  needs  be  paid  for  the  higher  gain  involved^falls  hard 
enongh  on  those  children  of  the  Protestant  poor  who  may  chance 
to  be  left  orphans.  Discarded  by  the  outraged  Catholic  friends 
of  their  parents,  and  by  the  Church  which  those  parents  abandoned, 
they  have  no  prospect  before  them  but  beggary,  crime,  and  the 
streets.  They  are  emphatically  shipwrecked  in  mid-ocean ;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  English  and  American  residents  in  Florence, 
^d  just  a  very  few  of  the  Italian  free-minded  men  themselvej*, 
they  would  be  lost. 

But  with  the  occasion  generally  comes  the  means,  and  so  with 
*he  orphan  children  of  the  Italian  Protestant  poor. 

Salvatore  Ferretti,  a  Florentine  and  educated  for  the  Chureh, 
prrferred  Luther  to  the  Pope  and  the  Bible  to  the  Mass-book, 
*nd  became  a  Protestant  layman  instead  of  a  popish  priest.  Before 
Italy  had  won  her  political  freedom  she  had  no  religious  liberty ; 
Jind  if  Ferretti  did  not  want  to  testify  to  the  sincerity  of  his  faith 
by  a  lifelong  imprisonment,  he  must  leave  the  country  betimeb. 
He  did  Fo,  and  took  refuge  in  London.  Here  he  established  a 
«niaU  home  for  tbe  orphans  of  the  exiles  of  '48,  beginning  with 
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two  little  girls  whom  he  took  into  bin  own  family,  precarious'aa 
his  means  of  living  were,  and  gradually  raising  his  numbers  up  to 
fourteen — fourteen  human  beings  whom  !ie  thus  nobly  re^scued 
from  the  destruction  and  degradation  of  the  London  streets. 
In  *63,  when  Florence  was  free  and  Italy  was  One,  Ferretti 
returned,  bringing  his  children  with  him,  and  founded  the  female 
orphanage  which  now  hears  the  name  of  Collegio  Ferretti— at 
10  Via  del  Gignolo,  fuori  di  Porta  alia  Croce.  The  indefati- 
gable secretary  is  an  American  lady,  Madame  Bianciardi,  15 
Piazza  d'Axeglio,  Florence;  and  to  her  all  enquiries," &c.  should  lie 
addressed. 

Set  in  the  midst  of  the  vineyards  and  olive  gardens  of  the 
Val  d*Arno,  about  a  f|iiarter  of  an  bourns  drive  from  the  town,  this- 
pleasant,  simple,  homely  insiitution   is  well  worth  a  visit^ — and- 
something  more.     The  house  and  grounds  have  been  bought,  and^ 
the  property  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  some   American  gentlemeik^ 
as  trustees.     Before  this  was  done,  Signor  Ferretti  and  liis  orphans 
were  being  perpetually  *  moved  on,'  turned  out  here  and  drive] 
away  there  by  z.ealous  landlords  hounded  on  by  the  priests,  wh 
naturally  enough  disliked  the  doings  of  this  heretical  philanthropis 
who  got  hold  of  lost  lambs,  and  brought  them  up  in  his  ow] 
doctrines   to    the   salvation   of  their   souls   and  bodies,  and  thi 
fractional  loss  to  tlie  Church,     Xowthe  place  is  a  permaueucy  aci 
a  property  ;  and  so  far  the  institutiori  has  n  kickbone.     It  has 
working  for  fifteen  years ;  and  in  all  this  time  there  has  lieen  ool 
one   death   among   the   children ; — that   of    poor    little    Emmj 
Spelta,  who  died  of  inherited  consumption  at  ten  yeans  of  age 
while  more  than  a  hundred  girls  have  been  educated  and  shel 
here,  and  sent  out  into  the  world  able  to  get   their  own  living  b; 
honest  and   honourable  means.      Many  are  teachers   in    schools 
many  are   nursery  go veni esses,  maids,  or   other  domestic  servants 
according  as  they  have   intellectual  ahility.     One  is  teaching  \ 
Kinder-garten    school    at   PozzuoU  ;    another   is   doing  the  sam^^' 
thing  at   Intra  \  a   third   is   teachir*g   the    Waldensian  school  %^t^ 
Porto  Ferraio  in  FJba ;  a  foiulh  is  happy  at  San  Francisco;  a  fiftl^^ 
is  with  a  clergyman  in  Milan,  a  sixlh  with  one  in  Rome  ;  and  sc^^ 
on.     The  higher  education   given  to   those  who   can   profit  by  ifc^- 
enables  them    to   pass    the    Government   examinations   and    get^ 
diplomas  for  teaching;  while  tlie  domestic  training,  which  included 
fine  sewing  and,  formerly,  good  laundry  work  as  sptH-ialities,  teacht*?= 
cleanliness  and  order  all  through. 

The  directress,  who  is  Salvatore  Ferret  ti*s  widow — and  aa 
Italian  brought  up  in  England — has  about  thirty-sis  pounds  a  year 
English   money  (a  thoueand   paper   lire),  and   each    child   costi 
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between  thirteen  and  fourteen  pounds  a  year.  It  is  from  want  of 
funds  that  the  expenses  are  higher  than  else  they  would  be,  and 
til  at  the  institution  still  labours  under  debt;  and  how  this  comes 
atwDut,  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  1878  will  explain 
better  than  we  can  : — 

*  The  misfortune  is,  there  beings  no  fixed  income.  Fresh  en- 
deavours have  been  made  by  the  local  committee  to  bring  the 
e:rpenses  of  the  institution  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure, 
compatible  with  giving  the  children  really  good  and  wholesome 
food,  and  a  solid  and  useful  education.  The  taking  in  of  washing 
^^fi  given  up,  as  it  was  not  found  sufficiently  profitable  to  com- 
petisate  the  labour  of  supervision,  and  the  expense  of  skilled 
instruction ;  a  saving  in  many  ways,  but  still  rather  to  be  regretted 
^tt  the  score  of  the  girls'  training  for  service.  But  with  all  that 
l^a«  been  done,  scarcely  any  perceptible  reduction  of  expense  has 
be>en  found  practicable,  and  1877  has,  we  regret  to  say,  closed, 
like  its  predecessors,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  debt — 3,651 
francs.  The  real  truth  is,  that  no  reduction  will  be  practicable 
B  nutil  the  managers  of  the  institution  are  enabled  to  pay  ready 
'^^'*^oney  for  their  provisions,  &c.  &e.  Housekeeping  in  Italy  is 
different  from  what  it  in  at  home,  and  much  depends  on  being 
^Vile  to  purchase  at  the  right  moment.  For  instance,  were  there 
Sufficient  money  in  hand  before  the  autumn,  wheat,  wine,  and  oil 
^^Tild  be  procured  at  one-half  the  price  asked  for  them  at  other 
^^afions,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  saving  of  nearly  40/, 

I^lUght  be  effected  annually  on  the  article  of  bread  alone/ 
This  is  perfectly  true,  as  all  know  who    have  had  any    ex- 
l>erience  of  Italian  housekeeping.     It  does  not  answer  to  run  up 
tradespeople's  bills    here.     Ready-money  payments  alone  keep  a 
family  afloat ;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  any  one  who  knows 
tliis   fact,  that  a  large  family  like  the  Ferretti  orphanage  gets 
I      stranded  when  the  housekeeping  has  to  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
B  ^f  tradesmen's  bills  and  no  layiyg  in  of  stores* 
^  A  drive  out  ixy  the  Collegio  Ferretti  on  a  fine  afternoon  is  a 

pleasant  experience,     iSet  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  farms  and  gar- 
clenB  of  the  wide  Florentine  plain,  it  has  the  beauty  of  surroundings 
for  whicU  this  fair  City  of  Flowers  is  famous.     From  the  upper 
windows  we  have  all  the  points  which  we  learn  by  heart  here  : — the 
blue  hills  of  Fiesole ;  the  inore  distant  peaks  of  Vnllarabrosa,  now 
white  and  dazzling  with  snow;  the  rich  slopes  of  the  home  hills, 
such  as  those  over  which  the  Viale  dei  Colli  has  l>een  driven ;  the 
town  dominated  by  the  great  cupola  of  the  Duomo,  with  the  cam- 
I         panile  standing  like  a  sentinel  by  its  side ;  3Ir.  Leader's  castle  of 
H     Vincigliato ;  and  the  Casa  Landor,  where  dear  old  Walter  Savage 
H  wou  wxxm*    ]fo.  oxxni.  % 
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Landor  once  lived,  and  where  his  widow  and  daughter  still  abide — 
all  tiat  we  delight  in  can  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house 
whore  theee  poor  helpless  little  orphan  girls  are  cared  for  and 
inst,ructe<l,  and  where  their  merry  voices  and  pattering  steps  make 
music  of  the  kind  so  dear  to  women  and  philanthropists. 

The  house  is  commodious,  airy,  healthy  ;  the  appointmeuts  are 
poor,  but  excellently  neat  and  clean  ;  the  needlework  is  be^iutifnl, 
and  the  little  needlo-mistre5*s  is  one  ut"  those  hivoly  souU  which 
sometimes  come  from  heaven  to  inhabit  a  frail  and  crippled  body ; 
tlic  food  is  j^ond  and  simple,  and  includes  a  meat  meal  once  a  day 
fnr  five  days  in  the  week,  and  '  maij^je'  for  the  other  two  ;  and  the 
chilli  re  n  look  well  cared  for,  bright,  and  happy.  Some  have  yet 
the  pall  Dr  and  pinched  look  of  their  poverty-stricken  days,  but 
others  are  robust,  and  a  few  are  splendidly  beautiful.  One  ^rL  oj 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  had  the  face  of  a  tragic  muse ;  another, 
a  Neapolitan,  dark  and  riclily-coloured,  might  have  been  the  dire^ji 
descendant  of  a  (ilreck  faun  ;  one  little  creature  was  a  cherub  oi 
au  amorino  in  a  print  pinafore  and  serviceable  boots ;  and  one  talls^  Ji 
graceful,  lily-looking  girl,  with  American  blood  in  her  veins,  stood^fc^ 
out  from  the  rest  as  a  white  rose  iimong  a  bed  of  damask  ones.^  ^ 
Three  of  theru  acted  a  little  play  for  our  anmtiemcnt,  and  spok 
their  parts  with  perfectly  right  gesture  and  intonation  ;  natiualan 
graceful,  aod  iu  no  wine  afiected,  forced,  c»r  exaggerated,  Tber&^^^^ 
was  neither  lK>ldoess  nor  consciousness  about  them,  but  they  diiKl^ 
wlmt  they  had  to  do  with  that  sweet  graciousness ;  that  pleasant*^  J 
want  of  shynebs,  which  characterises  the  Italians  at  large,  an< 
which  is  one  of  their  greatest  charms. 

How^  much  good  this  orphanage  does,  how  much  misery  i 
sdves,  a  few  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  show*  Take  the  littl 
Lauretta.  She  was  brought  to  Mrs,  Mareh,  the  queenly  wife  ot^^^' 
the  American  minister  and  who  is  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  institu 
tion,  as  the  only  chance  of  rescue  from  starvation*  The  tamil 
was  Protestant ;  and  the  elder  brother,  who  had  been  the  younge] 
children's  support  and  patron,  had  been  ruined  by  an  unfortunat 
contract  made  with  a  certain  Prince  ♦  They  were  all  half- 
starved,  having  lived  for  four  months  on  a  plate  of  vegetable  sou 
H       and  an  onion  once  a  day ;  and  the  elder  sister,  showing  her  pooi 

■  thin  neck,  bony,  wasted,  hideous  io  its  youth  from  want  and  priva- 
I      tion,  saiil  :  ^  Look  at  me,  signora.     I  have  not  been  feasting  whil< 

■  my  little  sisters  were  starving.'  Lauretta,  though  still  com — 
I  paratively  pale  and  underssized,  is  daily  developing  into  reasonable^ 
I       rjbustnesst ;  and  by  the  time  she  leaves  the  Home,  will  probably  hcrs^ 

■  a  strong  young  woman,  capable  of  getting  her  owu  U\ing  honestly ^^ 

■  instead  of  having  before  her  only  the  sorrowful  wages  of  vice,  or  iv 
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Another  poor  little  creature,  Emma  Delfino,  'lost  her  parents 
Une  years  ago,  and  the  poor  girl  has  since  then  wandered 
k>ut  in  the  streets,  begging  her  bread,  and  sleeping  in  stables, 
:poQed  to  all  sorts  of  dangers.*  *  She  was  entirely  destitute '  says 
report-9,  *  and  one  day  excited  the  compassion  of  the  Protestant 
fitor  at  Basignano,  Signor  Girola,  by  follomng  him,  begging  for 
tad,  half  clothed  and  Btarviug.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that  she 
of  Protestant  parentage,  and  wrote  to  the  institution  to  ask  if 
could  be  received  there.  But  the  rules  imposed  by  hard 
■ssity  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  take  in  even  so  urgent 
base,  had  not  the  Eev»  J.  E,  McDougall  found  kind  friends  to 
ome  responsible  for  her  support,  and  the  poor  girl  was  sent  to 
orence  at  the  expense  of  the  small  Protestant  community  of 
gnano.  The  women  prepared  her  simple  outfit,  the  men  con- 
ibuted  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  journey,  and  even  the  children 
the  Sunday  School  clubbed  together  to  present  ber  with  a  small 
ten  of  remembrance.  The  Eoman  Catholics  of  the  place  were 
.  quite  astonished  at  the  interest  excited  by  the  case  of  this 
Sid,  and,  it  is  said,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  their  Protestant 
ii^hbours  were  ''  very  good  people.'*  * 

There  are  other  stories  even  more  touching  llian  these.  Two 
3tle  girls  were  left  fiitherless  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  mother 
»iit  out  to  service,  for  the  wages  of  twenty  francs  a  month.  This 
aa  she  paid  over  to  ber  husband's  married  sister  for  the  support 
tbe  two  children.  A  few  days  ago,  another  aunt  chanced  to 
aae  to  Florence  with  her  mistress,  an  English  woman,  and 
nt  to  look  after  her  dead  brother's  orphan  children.  '  She  found 
em  late  at  night,  one  a  child  of  seven,  the  other  nine,  quite  alone, 
id  having  had  no  food  for  many  hours,*  They  coidd  tell  nothing 
the  woman  who  had  charge  of  them,  except  that  she  had  gone 
the  hoepitah  On  further  inquiry,  it  turned  out  tliat  this 
Uman,  whom  pi^verty  had  compelled  to  go  to  the  hospital  lor  lier 
finement,  had  died  there  that  morning,'  The  husband  had  for- 
itt-en  all  about  the  children ;  their  mother,  out  at  service,  knew 
(thing  of  what  had  happened ;  and  if  the  aunt  had  not  come 
at  the  moment,  the  little  creatures  might  have  been  left 
Te,  frightened,  faint,  and  hungry,  till  help  would  hav^  come  too 

There  are  histories  on  histories  of  the  same  kind  of  poverty 
kd  distress  among  these  poor  people,  who  find  themselves  at  cross 
irposea  with  the  current  faith  of  their  nation,  and  who,  unless  they 

helped  by  their  co-religionists  of  foreign  blood,  will  not  be 
llped  at  all-  To  the  Churcli  they  are  naturally  anathema 
iranatha  ;  and  any  sorrows  which  fall  upon  them,  heretics  as  they 
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are,  mean  to  the  priests  simply  the  divine  punishment  af  a  mn 
wliich  even  Grace  cannot  forgave.  And  as  t!\ere  is  no  national 
organised  system  of  relief  in  Italy,  as  with  us,  these  poor  Protestant 
orphans  might  starve  by  the  road-side  before  the  Church  would 
help  them  to  live^ — imless  at  its  set  price  of  adoption  into  its  own 
body.  But  Protestantism  in  Italy  means  freedom  of  thought,  and 
the  acceptance  of  personal  moral  responsibility  ;  and  the  seed,  small 
as  it  is,  promises  too  well  for  the  frit  are,  for  us,  who  have  won  our 
JUberties  of  the  same  kind,  to  wish  to  see  it  stifled.     Relieving, 

we  English  do,  that  this  freedom  of  religious  thought,  this 
ceptance  of  moral  reponsibility,  is  essential  to  the  true  greatness 

a  nation,  and  the  advancement  of  a  people — believing,  too,  as  j 

mofit  of  us  do,  in  the  good  to  be  got  by  unchecked  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  the  foundations  of    ^3 
Christianity  and  the  superstructure  of  Romanism — it  can  scarcely    ^^  i 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  that  in  priest-ridden,  ignorant,  ^^  , ' 
superstitious  Italy  there  should  be  growing  up  a  little  band  of  the  ^^^1 
faithful  which  will  do  so  much  good  if  only  it  is  kept  alive  1 

And  if  the  orthodox  themselves  are  as  poor  as  they  are,*  what  — •  tj 
must  not  the  heterodox  be — those  who  belong  to  what  is  as  yet  an 
obscure,  unfashionable,  and  struggling  sect,  with  but  few  people  of 
condition  among  their  own  compatriots,  and  depending  for  help 
mainly  on  foreign  co-religionists  ?  We  in  England  hold  ourselves  ^^  ^ 
as  the  charitable  nation  par  excellence.  Also,  we  all  make 
great  point  of  our  Protestantism,  and  some  of  us  are  enthusiastic 
for  Italy.  On  these  three  coimts,  then — ^of  charity,  religious 
zeal,  and  love  for  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world — thie 
little  female  orphanage  at  Florence  deserves  some  of  tho 
crumbs  which  we  scatter  so  freely  from  our  tables ;  for  live 
saved    and    female  honour  rescued    from  destruction  are   sac  re 

things  in  every  land,  and  our  national  cruse  of  oil  is  not  yet  ex --1 

hausted.  I 

^  Frofeusor  Villari  s  fine  book,  *  I^o  Lett  pre  Meridional!  ed  altri  scrittisullaqaistiojieii^^  ^* 
ncKcijile  in  ItAliiv»'  and  a  remarkable  seriea  ot  articles  in  '  Jjn  KaiftegnaSettimaziale/  apeakj^*'*^ 
plain]  J  enough  of  the  intense  miserj  undi^r  vhich  the  Italian  pejiftan try  and  operatiTe*  ^^■"** 
groan.  And  yet  we  can  scarcely  say  gronn,  for  their  patienci%  their  forbearance, -•^  ""^i 
their  marrellous  faculty  of  lon^-sufrerin^  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  almost  beyond  all-^^  -^  ' 
example.  It  in  always  hopo  with  them  and  jwitienee,  and  lookinpr  onward  to  the  good.-^^^  1 
time  cominij,  which  does  not  come*  Meanwhile  awch  men  as  ProfePBor  V]Uart«..^v  •  I 
LflOfvoMo  Frinchetti,  mid  Sidney  Sofinin£>  give  their  Btreugth  to  the  nngrutefQl  taak:;:^^*  1 
ofexpofiure,  which  must  needa  com*  before  ameliomh'on  ;  Imt  whieb,  always  hringinj-^^*^ 
diiftivour  on  those  wha  undertake  it,  requireH  a  truer  kind  of  patriotism,  and  a  higiiej 
quality  of  courage^  thi^n  even  %htiag  iti  the  field  for  ona's  county  and  one's  flog, 
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^"Sables  Dicke>^s  has  related  how  be  was  once  present  at  a  social 
y^ificussioti,  originated  by  chance,  as  to  what  was  the  most  absorb- 
-^^g  and  loDgest-lived  passion  in  the  human  breast  ?  What,  it  waa 
^*ked,  was  the  passion  so  powerful  that  it  would  almost  induce  the 
generous  to  he  mean,  the  carelees  to  be  cautious,  the  guileless  to 
tse  deeply  designing,  and  the  dove  to  emulate  the  serpent  ?  An 
^J38wer,  we  are  told,  was  furnished  by  a  gentleman  of  vast  experience 
^nd  acuteness,  an  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  who  was  one  of  the 
company,  and  who  surprised  all  by  stating  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence  that  the  passion  in  question  was,  '  the  passion  for  getting 
ordefTs  for  the  play," 

The  earliest  entertainments  of  the  stage  were  in  the  nature  of 

street  exhibitions,  and  the  spectators  who  desired  to  a%'oid  paying 

^or  the  pleasure  thus  afforded  them  had  but  to  walk  or  look  in  an 

opposite  direction  when  the  hat   came  round   for   contri hut  ions 

^towards  the  reward  of  the  performers.    Clearly,  there  was  no  occasion 

ior  '  orders  for  the  play  *  in  the  days  when  Tliespis  travelled  from 

town  to  town,  erecting  a  temporary  stage  upon  his  cart^and  providing 

tiie  public  with  dramatic  representations  of  a  rude  and  imperfect  sort. 

It  waa  not  until  payment  at   the  doors  was  demanded,  and  there 

Trere  doors  at  which  to  demand  payment,  that  the  desire  arose  to 

obtain  '  orders  '  or  gratuitous  admission  by  favour  of  the  manager, 

bis  assistants  and  servants.    Directly  there  was  a  question  of  paying, 

there  appeared  a  public  who  did  not  want  to  pay,  but  desired  to  be 

entertained  free  of  expense.     Something  like  a  'free  list'  thus 

became  inevitable;  somehow  the  'passion  for  getting  orders  for 

the  play*  had  to  be  appeased  and  its  demands  complied  with. 

In  Shakespeai'ean  times  it  is  clear  that  a  custom  prevailed  of 
admitting  dramatic  poets  gratis  into  the  theatre,  not  merely  when 
their  own  plays  were  performed,  but  even  when  they  had  no 
personal  interest  in  the  representation.  It  must  he  remernVred, 
however,  that  many  of  these  poets  were  also  players,  and  thus  had 
a  professional  claim  to   free  admission,     Dekker,  in   his  '  Satiro- 

Lmastix/  1602,  accuses  Ben  Jonson  of  sitting  *  in  the  gallery '  during 
the  performance  of  his  plays,  distorting  his  countenance  at  every 
line  *  to  make  gentlemen  have  an  eye  on  him,  and  to  make  the 
players  afraid  to  act  their  parts.'  And  a  further  charge  is  thus 
conveyed :  *  Besido  you  must  forswear  to  venture  on  the  stage 
when  your  play  is  ended  and  exchange  courteaiea  u^d  c^m^Xx^csx^^sXA 
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witli  the  gallants  in  the  lords'  rooms  (or  lioxe^),  to  make  ail  the 
house  rise  up  in  arms  and  cry  "  That's  Horace !  that's  he  1  that's  ^ 
he !  that's  he  that  purges  himioui-s  and  diseases  I  " '   Jonsan,  indeed*^ 
baa  not  hesitated  to  satirize  his  own  demeanour  in  the  theatre-^  ^^3^ 

*  We  ai'e  not  so  officiouslj  l^efriended  by  him,'  says  one  of  the^^  ^ 
characters  in  the  Indaction  to  '  Cynthia's  Revels/  referring  to  thc3»-.^^ 
dramatist,  *  as  to  liave  liis  presence  in  the  tiring  houi^e  to  prompt^  ^i^ 
lis  aloud,  stamp  at  the  bookholdcr  (or  prompter),  sweaj:  at  our  pro-^naoi 
parties,  curse  tlie  pnor  tiremao,  rail  the  music  out  of  time,  anc^  ^^ 
sweat  for  every  venial  trespass  w<*  commit,  as  some  author  would-  ^^* 
While,  in  the  Induction  to  his  *  »Staple  of  News,'  Jonson  has  clearl;;^^*~lj| 
portrayed  himself  *  rolling  up  and  down  like  a  tun'  in  the  midst az^^oi 
the  actors — '  never  did  vessel  or  wort  or  wine  work  so  .  -  .  .  m 
Btewed  poet !  .  .  •  .  he  doth  sit  like  an  unbraced  drum  with  one  c^  ofl 
bis  heads  beaten  out,'  &c. 

In  all  i^Ir.  Pepys's  playgoing  experience,  there  is  no  record 
bis  entering  the  theatre  armed  with  an  order,  although  he  relat 
with  some  glee  bow,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  by  going  first  to  tl 
Dnka't*  aLd  afterwards  to  the  King's  Theatre,  lie  managed  toi^ee  i\^ 
nothing  an  act  of  ^Tho  School  of  Compliments'  at  one  bouse  air^^:*nd 
an  act  of  '  Henry  IV.'  at  the  other.  In  his  time  the  Hpectato  -— c:3r»i 
wbo  left  the  theatre  after  the  termiuatiuu  of  tbe  first  act  of  tl^^-h^j 
play  were  entitled  to  a  return  of  tbe  price  paid  for  admission,  ai^^^t^** 
it  appears  that  tlie  performances  did  not  begin  precisely  at  tWT  -he; 
same  hour  at  both  houses.     Further,  Pepys  relates  Tom  Killigrew^**-*^ *' 

*  way  of  getting  to  see  plays  when  he  was  a  boy.'  '  He  would  ^^  ff> 
to  the  Red  Bull,  and  when  the  man  cried  to  the  boys,  "Wbo  will  ^^.  ^^! 
and  be  a  devil,  and  hej^ball  see  the  play  for  nothing?"  then  won^^""""^ 
he  go  in  and  be  a  devil  upon  the  stage,  and  so  get  to  see  the  pla^^^-y* 
We  may  assume  that  Killigrew  knew  notliing  of  orders,  or  liad  i^«^  ^**' 
friend  behind  tJie  scenes  to  give  him  admission;  otherwise  ^^  "^1 
would  scarcely  liave  played  the  part  of  a  'super'  for  the  sake  '^^' 
seeing  the  play.  \ 

During  Garrick's  management  of  Drury  Lane,  free  admission  r-  ^ 
the  theatre  seems  to  have  been  accorded  to  all  dramatists  and  m^^^-^^j 
of  letters  of  the  time  Ijoasting  any  sort  of  acquaintance  with  hictf^-'-^^^j 
Even  upon  Fitzpatrick,  so  sev^'rely  ridicided  and  castigated  t^-^  * 
Churchill  in  the  Eosciad,  the  compliment  of  '  tbe  freedom  of  S^i:^^  . 
playhouse  *  had  been  conferred  in  right  of  his  education  havin^^^^"*! 
given  him  *  a  taste  for  the  belles  lettres,  more  es|>6cially  for  dram^^^  ^^ 
tical  writings j'  and  l»ecause  of  his  frequent  attendance  at  tt=^^  ^ 
theatre  and  at  the  coffee^bouses  about  Covent  &arden,  particular t""^^-^ 
the  Bedford^  This  did  not  restrain  Fitzpatrick  from  figuring  ^s^  ^1 
the  ringleader  of  the  half-price  riots  of  1763,  when  both  Drin^*""^^ 
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Laoe  and  Covent  GardeD  Tlieiitres  Buffered  seriouirily  from  the 
%-ioleiice  of  the  mob  of  malcootentB^  By  way  of  retaliation  (iarrick 
wrote  his  *  Fibhleriati,'  the  hero  of  tlie  poena,  Fizgigg,  Ixjing  readily 
idfetttified  with  the  absurd  Fitzp;itrick*  Now  and  then  the  freeduni 
4>f  liis  playhou.se  was  ^wn^  back  to  the  manager  in  the  must  l-ou- 
Umpiuous  fashion*  Thus  Foote,  angry  at  the  suspit-ion  that  he 
was  to  be  caricatured  upon  the  stage  by  Woodward  as  Malagene  in 
Otway'a  *  Fiiendship  in  Fashion,-  writes  to  Garrick  :  '  If  y^ur  Imjx- 
kecfper  for  the  future  returns  my  name  he  will  eliuat  you  of  a  sum 
Dot  very  contemptible  to  you,  vi^.,  five  shilling)?,'  And  tliiLH 
Arthur  Murphy,  indignant  and  pettilant  because  a  farce  of  hiii  com- 
podtion  had  not  been  immediately  accepted  and  produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  returns  his  ticket  of  admission  :  '  As  I  do  not  foreftee 
wiy  further  occasion  for  this  obliging  passport,  I  am  not  willing  to 
trespass  too  long  upon  your  civility/  Garrick  replies  with  much 
dignity  and  good  sense :  '  You  were  most  extremely  welcome  to 
the  tickets*  or  any  other  assistance  in  my  power,  in  all  your  imder- 
takings,  whether  serious  or  whimHicaK  If  you  choose  to  relinquisli 
your  right  to  the  frei^dom  of  Dnuy  Lane  playhouse^  you  certainly  will 
do  as  you  please-  But,  without  tlie  ticket,  I  imagine  Mr.  Murphy 
will  iind  the  dc»^»rs  open  to  \\\vl\  as  usual ;  and  l>e  it  further  known 
t<»  jcur,  sir,  that  aM  I  thouglit  you  were  above  an  undue  influence, 
I  never  meant  the  ticket  as  the  least  tie  upon  the  liberty  of  your 
pen  or  conversation/ 

This  custom  of  according  free  admissions  to  persons  distin- 
Kd||uhed  in  literature,  art,  and  science,  was  followed  by  later 
Ittnagers,  and  notably  by  Maeready,  during  his  tenancy  of  Drury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres.  He  notes  in  his  diiuy  the 
r«*ceipt  of  '  many  letters  of  acknowledgment  for  the  freedom  of 
the  theatre,'  and  records  how  a  mistake  was  made  in  addressing 
Karaday  as  a  knight  when  forwarding  him  a  ticket  of  admission 
for  Covent  Garden  during  the  seiison  of  1837-8.  '  Received  a  note 
from  Faraday,  abjuring  his  claim  to  kniglithooil,  tliauking  me  for 
the  card  of  admission,  but  returning  it  on  account  of  the  '*  Sir  " ; 
Wiswered  him,  and  sent  him  a  corrected  card/  At  the  same  time, 
W  liie  aildresses  to  the  public,  Macready  professed  himself  opposed 
^e  to  the  general  issue  of  orders  and  to  •  exaggerated  or  fallacious 
<  *ttnouncements  in  the  playbills.'  When  engaged,  however,  not  as 
*****iager,  but  simply  as  a  member  of  a  company,  Macready  seems 
*^*^J8  to  have  stipidated  for  *  the  privilege  of  writing  an  order 
*'^r  two  each  night  of  my  performance/  Sometimes  he  further 
'Quired  that  one  of  the  private  boxes  should  be  placed  at  his 
^n,-iee,  *  when  they  were  not  let/  And,  witli  other  actors,  he  was 
iSSftttvemenced    occasionally   by   the    ill-timed  a^^\^c?AA«jpfta    iox 
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*  orders '  on  the  part  of  hia  friends  and  acquaintances.  Tlius  h^ 
writes  :  '  Received  a  note  from  Sally  Booth,  requesting  orders  ^ 
but,  seeing  Bunn  in  the  theatre,  I  could  not  permit  myself  to  astJ 
for  any.  Wrote  a  note  to  Sally  Booth  and  to  Pemberton,  ex- 
cusing myself  from  giving  the  orders  requested.*  Macready  wa«  a 
this  time  very  indignant  with  his  manager,  Mr.  Bunn,  who  wa 
subjecting  the  tragedian  to  a  course  of  mortification  by  way  o^^i^of 
bringing  about  the  abrupt  close  of  his  engagement.  Macready  ^tiy 
'  would  not  permit  himself  *  to  aak  for  orders  because,  as  appeai-t»i  ^rs 
in  his  diary,  Mr,  Buun  had  just  declined  to  provide  him  with  pan.*^:^- 
taloona  to  wear  in  a  new  phiy,  *  The  Provost  of  Bruges/  *  I  wa^^s^as 
resolved  to  purchase  none,'  he  writes  ;  '  was  very  angry,  and  there^^^e^ 
fore  very  blamable/  (Presumably,  he  wore  an  old  pair  upon  th.«=Ae 
occasion.)  Very  soon  the  actor's  fiery  temper  betrayed  him  int^-=*^to 
the  violent  conduct  he  afterwards  lamented  so  unceasingly.  Hiir  _is 
assault  upon  his  manager  led  to  the  action  of  Bunn  v,  jMacready  i:  -M^  iii 
the  Sherifl^'fl  Comt,  when  the  damages  were  assessed  at  150/. 

Writiog  from  his  experience  as  a  manager^  Mi.  Bunn  deacribe^^-^*^^ 

*  the  free  admissions  commonly  called  orders'  asj  the  very  bane  cn^  ^* 
the  profession,'  while  admitting  the  absolute  nec^sity  for  theLfc-^^' 
liberal  issue.  The  performers  always  stipulated  for  them,  nocr^^**' 
could  they  be  granted  to  a  few  of  the  leading  players  only,  eicept^^P* 
at  the  risk  of  souring  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and  the  press  lon^  ^:^^ 
claimed  them  as  a  matter  of  custom  and  privilege,  and  '  on  th  ^:=»^"°^ 
6core  of  resiprocity  ; '  for  in  the  days  of  the  advertisement  duty  ii  " 
was  usual  for  the  newspapers  to  insert  theatrical  announcement:^'  ^^* 
simply  upon  payment  of  the  duty,  and  without  other  charge—  ^^^*J 
Thus  it  seems  that  in  1745  the  advertisements  of  Drury  Lan*-*:^*^  ' 
were  inserted  in  the  '  Genera!  Advertiser  '  at  a  charge  of  three  anm  -^^*™ 
sixpence  per  night  or  advertisement,  the  exact  amount  of  the  duty^L"^^ 
But  the  relations  existing  between  the  stage  and  the  press  are  o  ^-^^  ^ 
ancient  date,  and  worth  more  particular  examination, 


It  is  clear  that  originally  there  was  no  question  of  the  mana-  ^'^^ 


I 

I 


gers  paying  the  newspaper-proprietors  for  the  insertion  of  theatrical - 
announcements.  These  were  viewed  as  items  of  news ;  there  wa»--^^  ^ 
a  struggle  for  priority  in  obtaining  them,  and  persons  bringing^^^*^ 
tliem  to  the  publishing  office  were  duly  paid  iw  their  services^  ^^ 
and  were  counted  among  the  valued  contributors  to  the  journals  in*:^  ^^ 
question-  Extracts  from  the  ledger  of  Henry  Woodfall,  the  pui 
lisher  of  the  '  Public  Advertiser,'  quoted  in  Andrews's  ^  History  o*^ 

^  The  adTerti»emetit  duty  waj  first  impoeed  uudor  Httilej*«  admiDlstration  in  1712,.i-^ 
It  wad  originaUy  dmrgdd  aceurdiDg  to  the  number  of  lioes,  bttt  afterwards  became  a^^ 
fixed  duty  of  St.  6^.  per  advertisement^  reducfd  in  1833  to  la,  6rf.    Th§   tax  mi^^ 
whoHlj  aboliehod  in  1853. 
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British  Journalism,'  demonbtrate  that  in  the   last  century   the 
theatrea  were  a  considerable  expense  to  the  newspapers.     Amongst 
the  items  of  payments  are  :  '  PlayhouBes,  100/, ;  Dniry  Lane  adver- 
tisements, 64i,  8«,  6ci, ;  Covent  Garden  ditto,  66L  11^,  ZtV     It 
appears  that  the  papers  paid  200/.  a  year  to  each  theatre  for  the 
accounts  of  new  plays,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  rewarding  with  a 
shilling  or  half-a-crown  the  messenger  who  brought  the  first  copy 
of  a  play-bill-     Shopkeepers  also  paid  at  this  time  for  the  privi- 
lege of  exhibiting  play-bills  in  their  windows  or  upon  their  coun- 
teiBi    In  1721  the  following  announcement  appeared  in  the  '  Daily 
Post': — *The  managers  of  Drury  Lane   think  it  proper  to  give 
notice  that  ad verti  Elements  of  their  plays  by  their  authority  are 
published  only  in  this  paper  and  '*  The  Daily  Courant,"  and  that 
the  publishers  of  all  other  papers  who  presume  to  insert  advertiae- 
inents  of  the  same  plays  can  do  it  only  by  some  surreptitious  intelli- 
gence or  hearjuiv,  which  frequently  leads  them  to  commit  gross 
errors,  as  mentioning  one  play  for  another,  fakely  representing  the 
pwtfl,  &c.,  to  the  misinformation  of  the  town  and  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  said  theatre.'     *  The  Public  Advertiser'  of  January  1, 
1765,  put  forth  this  notice:  *To  prevent  any  mistake  in  future 
in  advertising   the   plays   and   entertainments    of    Drury    Lana 
Theatre,  the  managers  think  it  proper  to  declare  that  the  play- 
bills are   inserted  by  their   direction  in   this   paper   only.'     The 
iisanager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  also  published  a  like  notice.         I 

In  the  eighteenth  century  news  was  a  scarce  and  valuable 
cotDmodity,  and  some  difficulty  existed  in  tinding  matter  sufficient 
^  fill  the  columns  of  the  journals,  their  diminutive  size  notwith- 
standing. Little  foreign  intelligence  was  obtainable ;  there  were 
**o  correspondents  on  the  Continent,  no  leading  articles,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  parliamentary  debates  was  prohibited.  The  press  was 
^•Jbject  to  rigorous  laws;  editors,  publishers,  and  journalists  were 
I'able  upon  slight  provocation  to  the  severest  punishments;  they 
forked,  as  it  were,  imder  the  immediate  shadow  of  the  pillory, 
Tile  stage  had  thus  the  advantage  of  being  a  safe  subject ;  while 
^he  transactions  of  the  theatre  were  generally  interesting,  both  on 
^eir  own  account  and  because  of  the  absence  or  the  forcible  suppres* 
fiion  of  other  topics.  Fear  sat  heavily  upon  the  journals  of  a 
^Uudred  years  ago :  it  was  necessary  to  allude  to  the  Prime  Min- 

^Bter  as  the  P^ *e  M r;    the  Secretary  of    the  Treasury 

figured  in  print  as  the  S — — y  of  the  T y  ;  while  the  bank- 

"^pts  of  the  time  were  enumerated  in  a  list  delicately  headed 

S pts.     There  must  have  been  something  of  comfort  in  the 

frank  mention  of  ^Mr.  Garriek's  name  and  in  open  tefeieiiQft  \jti 
V^^fMieedings  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.     \a  \aXe  sa\*\^*Ij 
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the  editor  of  the  *  Leicester  Journal* — printed  in  Loudoa«  fc — "^ 

printiBg-presses  were  rare  in  tlie  provinces  in  those  days — foun^  <^^ 
news  »o  difficult  to  ohtain,  that  he  was  induced  to  till  his  columt-3^»B^ 
with  a  reprint  of  the  Bible  in  weekly  portions !     And  certain! ^"_  A\% 
the  art  and  the  economy  of  advertiBing^  were  little  understotxl  in  tlzz^Hie    ' 
last   century.     Not    merely    were    the    manager j?    paid    for    thez  -r^^it 
H  announcements,  hut  during  the  geneml  election  of  1774  S47me  <^^        of  [ 
™   thfci  papers  declined  printin*^  the  separate  addresses  of  the  cand   t:Mli- 
dates,   lept  injustice  sliould  he  done  to  their  readers  by  iindi—^^  ^ue 
encroachruent  upon  the  space  usually  devoted  to  news.     Charge "^^?^ 
_  for  publication,  a  revenue  arising  from  advertisements,  enlargi^-^^^^  i 
B  ments,  supplements  and  double  supplements,  were  things  that  ^         ^ 
yet  stood  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief — were,  indeed,  alt^^-::*'  1^ 

»gether  undreamt  of. 
As  the  press  increased  in  importance,  it  ceased  to  pay  th^-^^® 
managers  for  dramatic  news  :  it  obtained  a  sufficiency  of  oth<»^  «riier ' 
intelligence;  and  now  its  good  opinion  liecame  of  value  to  tht*^"® 
theatres,  and  its  insertion  of  theatrical  announcements  gratu.^*-^ •'^*" 
tously,  or  upon  payment  of  the  duty  merely,  was  held  to  entitt-:^  ^^^®' 
it  to  '  reciprocity,*  as  Mr.  Buim  calls  it*  The  proprietors  or  tlizC  ^h« 
B  editoi*8  of  newspapers  were  privileged  to  write  orders  admittLQ*z*'-*^'4 
"  two  to  the  boxes  nightly.  With  the  increase  of  newspapers  caia::*=*^-^ 
the  increase  of  orders,  until  there  seemed  quite  an  army  of  persoir:^ *^^ ^'^ 
claiming  free  admission  to  the  theatre.  The  inconvenience  of  tbt  mt-I^*^™ 
became  especially  evident  when  an  attractive  exhibition  w^"^^^^ 
offered,  and  when  there  was  no  lack  of  visittjis  willing  to  pay  fcc:^^  ^ 
their  entertainment ;  for  though  it  was  usual  to  suspend  the  ordi-^t-*^  " 
nary  'li-ee  list'  upon  such  occasions,  it  was  understood  that  exceprl^=*^ 
tion  must  always  l>e  made  in  favour  of  *  the  public  press.'  Im  "^^  \ 
1852  Mr,  AUsert  Smith,  occupying  the  large  room  at  the  Egypt ia' ^<E5 ^"^ 
Hall  with  his  popular  entertainment  of  'Mont  Blanc,'  forcibl^X^^  ^ 
B  expressed  managerial  discontent  on  the  subject.  He  wrote : — '  Vf^  ^ 
is  perfectly  imjiossihle  to  give  any  further  accommodation  to  th**^*^ 
fihower  of  newspaper  admissions  that  flow  into  my  room,  ever^;;^'*'^^ 
evening.  The  hall  holds  aljout  430  persons;  of  these  there  ar^^''*^"^ 
seats  for  90  in  the  stalls,  160  in  the  area,  and  180  in  the  gnl-*-^^ 
lexy.  Were  the  whole  of  the  newspapers  claiming  a  right  tc^  ~^^<> 
admission  to  send  in  their  orders  early  in  the  evening,  they  woulcfc^ 
monopolise  every  seat ! '  Mr.  Webster,  then  tenant  of  the  Hav- —  ' 
market  and  Adelphi  theatres,  in  support  of  iMr.  Albert  Smith 'j^^^^^^ 

I   protest,  published  a  statistical  account  of   the  number  of  free^^ 
admissions  issued  by  the  London  newspapers  in  the  years  1850,  J 
1851,  and  18o2,  and  presented  at  the  doors  of  the  establishments            m 
under  his  direction.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  in  round  tmm-          ^| 
/j 
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the  results  of  Mr,  Webster's  caleuliitions.  Duriut^  tlie  three 
'ears  mentioned,  the  newspapers,  sorae  fifty  in  uuraber,  hod  ob- 
aiDed  the  admission  of  upwards  of  70,000  persons  to  the  Theatres 
toyal  Hayniarket  and  Adelpbi.  The  value  in  money  of  these 
flrders,  according  to  the  iisiiid  tariff  of  admit^sino,  was  over  16,000/. 
Mr.  Charled  Mathews,  then  manager  of  the  Lyceum,  also  joined 
|i  the  discussion,  alleging  that  his  theatre  liad  sutTered  Uy  the 
^teut  of  25/,  per  night,  or  at  the  rate  of  7,500/.  a  year,  from  the 
Udmission  of  'pre^ss  order?*/  Fm*ther,  a  chum  was  ur^ed  on  the 
Murt  of  the  tlieatres  for  more  lilieral  treatment,  for  a  new  measure 
tf  *  reciprocity,'  at  the  hands  of  the  press.  It  was  charged  that 
notwithstanding  the  generosity  of  the  managers  in  regard  to  the 
idmiission  of  *  press  orders/  sundry  dramatic  critics,  the  represen- 
intives  of  particular  newspapers,  had  ventiued  to  write  unfavoumbly 
of  the  performances  they  had  undertaken  to  review.  Orders  were 
thought  to  be  not  merely  '  press  privileges,'  but  also  the  prices 
^aid  to  the  newspapers  for  *  favourable  notices  M  Mr.  Mathews  j 
Wrote  letters  to  the  papers,  and  even  published  statements  of 
lather  extravagant  character  in  bis  play-bills,  especially  singling 
put  for  attack  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  'Morning  Chronicle,' 
Jtfr.  Angus  B<  Keacli,  a  writer  of  great  wit  and  humour,  possessed 
of  a  bright  and  incisive  style,  who  bad  criticised  witli  some 
severity  the  entertainments  presented  at  the  Lyceum  The^itre. 
JThe  discussion,  which  raged  fur  some  time,  and  to  which  many 
ecMJtributed,  was  subsequently  recorded  in  a  volume  entitled  *  Press 
fhrders,*  edited  and  published  by  Mr,  Albert  Smith.  And  as  a 
Jesuit  of  this  *  paper'  war,  many  of  the  newspapers  resigned  their 
|Mrivilege  of  issuing  orders  for  the  theatres,  and  were  content  to 
teceive  tickets  admitting  their  representatives  lo  reserved  seats. 
whenever  any  performances  were  presented  tliat  seemed  deserving 
of  critical  attention. 

It  has  assuredly  been  unfortunate  for  dramatic  criticism  that 
gelations  of  a  kind  likely  t(.j  be  misunderstood  have  giibsisted 
between  the  theatres  and  the  press.  31r,  Charles  Mathews  has 
3iot  been  the  only  manager  of  opinion  that  a  critic  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  press  privileges  should  judge  with  excc^eding  tenderness, 
^•ad  even  with  some  inclination  to  puflf,  the  entertainments  of  the 
itage«  Mr.  Macready  enters  in  his  diary :  '  Wrote  to  the  editor 
of  the* Weekly  Dispatch,*  striking  that  pai>er  otf  the  free  list/ 
There  was  no  doubt  special  provocation  in  this  instance.  Macready  i 
}iad  been  attacked  with  considerable  rancour,  and  eventually  had 
ito  seek  redress  by  means  of  an  action  at  law  for  libeL  But  news- 
p&pers  that  ventured  upon  any  severity  of  criticism  were   now 

lie   to  be  struck  off    the  free  list  by  way  of  punishmeuti  €tit 


offending  the  manager.     At  one  time  Macready  seems  to  nS^ 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  *  AthenEeiim '  eritic*    He  records :  *  Tha 
Messrs.  Dilke  called  and  went  over  the  affair  of  the  **  Aihenseum  " 
criticisni,  speaking  with  great  candonr  and  good  nature,  endea- 
vouring  to  palliate  the  false  statement  of  "  The  Bridars  "  *'*  want  oi 
attraction,"  and  coming  to  a  very  amicablej  agreeable  arrangement, 
as  settled  yesterday,  respecting  the  interchange  of  orders  for  ad- 
vertisements.'    In  the  course  of  his  career  as  manager,  Mr.  Buna 
suspended  the  free  admission  of  Mr,  J.  Payne  Collier,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  *  Morning  Chronicle/  charging  him  with  writing  a 
*  tissue  of  falsehood  and  nonsense '   concerning  certain   of  Mr, 
Bunn's  theatrical  productions-     Mr,  Collier  explained  that,  owing 
to  his  absence  from  ill  health,  the  review  in  question  had  been 
written  by  a  deputy,  and  that  he  was  wholly  unaware  of  the 
difference  that  had  ari&en  between  the  manager  and  the  news- 
paper,    '  Had  I  known  it,'  he  writes  rather  meekly,  '  I  should  not 
have  run  the  risk  of  the  admission  I  have  hitherto  used,  and  which 
I  gave  to  a  friend,  being  rejected.*     In  later  times  the  managers 
have  often  sought  to  gain  *  the  whip  hand '  of  the  newspapers,  leissby 
threats  in  regard  to  striking  them  from  the  free  list,  than  by 
intimations  that  all  advertisements  would  be  withdrawn  if  re- 
views of  a  favourable  character  were  not  systematically  provided. 
Advertisements  are  of  course  much  prized  by  the  press.     They 
are  not  only  a  great  source  of  profit ;  they  are  evidence  of  large 
circulation  and  prosperity,  and  they  are  convenient  to  the  public, 
A  journal  that  is  less  supplied  than  its  contemporaries  with  adver- 
tisements seems  placed  at  a  disadvanttige  in  their  regard.     *  Never 
offend  an  advertiser,*  has  become  a  maxim,  a  ruling  principle,  with 
many   proprietors   of  newspapers.     It   has   sometimes  happened^ 
therefore,  tliat  in  deference  to  the  complaints  and  the  menaces  oi 
the  advertising  manager,  the  newspaper-proprietor  has  exhorted 
his  critic  to  leniency  and  partiality  of  judgment,  and  bidden  him 
praise  what  should  rather  be  dispraised.     But  of  course  there  are 
many  newspaper-proprietors  not  to  be  moved  by  managerial  inter- 
fereuci",  v  iduiug  independence  above  advertisements ;  as  there  an 
many  critics  who  would  not  subject  their  reviews  to  unfair  infla- 
ence,  or  indeed  any  dictation,  on  the  part  of  newspaper-proprietors. 
The  newspapers  freely  availed  themselves  of  their  privilege 
of  issuing  orders  as  a  means  of  wooing  the  advertisers.     And  here 
we  are  brought  back  to  the  opinion  t!iat  the  most  absorbing,  un- 
appeasalde  and  longest-lived  passion  in  the  human  breast,  is  the 
passion  for  gt^titig  orders  for  the  play.     The  advertiser  likes  to  be 
stimulated^  or  complimented,  or  te^N&iAei^^\i3  "(^^  \^Q.e\^t  of  free 
admissioaa  to  the    theatre.     In  au  amvmu^  y*^^^  ^XY^  """^ 
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Sticking,*  originally  published  in  '  Household  Words/  Mr*  Clisrlea 

Diokens  describes  the  bill-sticker  as  securing  positions  for  his 

plsusards  by  his  liberal  distribution  of  orders  for  theatres  and 

piitlic  ezhibitions.     ^  If  there  were  a  building,'  the  chief  of  the 

bill-eticking  craft  ia  supposed  to  say,  *  or  if  there  were  repairs 

going  on  anywhere,  you  could  generally  stand  something  and  make 

it    right  with  the  foreman  of  the  works  \  but  "  orders,"  would  be 

ex:pected  from  you,  and  the  man  who  could  give  the  most  orders 

w^m  the  man  who  would  come  off  best.     There  was  this  other 

ol>j ectionable  point    in   "orders"  that  workmen    sold  them  for 

drink,  and  often  sold  them  to  persons  who  were  likewise  troubled 

w^^h  the  weakness  of  thirst ;  whieli  led  to  the  presentation  of  your 

''  orders"  at  theatre  doors  by  individuals  who  were  '*too  shakery  " 

to     derive   intellectual  profit  from  the  entertainments,  and  who 

brought  a  scandal  on  yon,'     The  passion  for  orders  has  been  fur- 

^^r  exemplified  by  Mr.  Dickens's  story  of  the  sailor  picked  up  at 

se^, — one  of  the  very  few  survivors  of  a  terrible  shipwreck.     Res- 

*5^ied,  he  made  his  way  to  London — to  a  newspaper  office — and  told 

nis  dreadful  story  tn  the  editor.     He  had  seen  his  ship  go  down 

before  his  eyes.     He  had  witnessed  the  most  terrilde  contention 

be-fcween  the  powers  of  fire  and  water,  which  should  first  destroy 

'^ia  ship  and  everyone  on  board.     He  and  a  few  of  his  mates  had 

'^'^^^ed  away  among  the  floating  dying  and  the  sinking  dead.     He 

b^-d  float'Cd  by  day  and  he  had  frozen  by  night,  with  no  shelter 

^^O.d  no  food,  and  as  he  told  his  dismal  tale  he  rolled  his  haggard 

^^^s  about  the   room.     'When   he   had    finished,'   related   Mr. 

^^ickens,  *and  the  tale  had  been  noted  down  from  his  lips,  he  was 

^*^«ered  and  refreshed  and  soothed,  and  asked  if  anything  could 

^^  done  for  him.     Even  within  him  that  master  passion  was  so 

^  t-^ong  that  he  immediately  replied  he  should  like  an  order  for  the 

*^l€iy.     The  editor  thought  that  was  rather  a  strong  case.' 

It  is  not  only  from  press  orders,  however,  that  trouble  and 

^^bate   have   arisen.      In    1747    Benjamin   Victor,   one   of   the 

^^anagers  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  wrote  to  David  Garrick, 

xme  of  the  patentees  of  the  Theatre  Koyal  in  Drury  Lane ' : — '  We 

^liall  be  obliged  to  you  if  in  your  next  letter  you  will  inform  us 

^ho  are  the  persons  belonging  to  the  royal  family  that  claim  the 

liberty  of  your  theatre— 1    mean,  if  any,  and   who — every  play 

*^ight  ?     We  all  know  there  are  an  appointed  number  when  the 

^ing  or  any  of  the  royal  family  goes  to  the  house.     The  reason  of 

t-his  inquiry  is  to  form  some  application  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

t^  redress  the  insupportable  grievances  this  theatre  labours  under  ; 

you  know  it  is  an  old  custom  here  for  Governm^iit  lo  ^vcg  Y^l*-^ 

year  for  the  Governor  and^hia  coinrt,  and  as  Uie  T\i«dX.t^ 'S.Q^^  va. 
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now  under  new  management,  a  list  has  been  made  out  (I  suppose 
at  the  8ecretary*8  office)  of  ninety-two  persons  who  claim  a  free 
seat  in  the  theatre  every  night,  if  they  please  to  demand  it  J     Free 
admisi?ions  to  royalty  are  not  now  perhaps  the  occasion  of  mucb 
diffictilty  to  managers,  but  as  much  may  not  be  said  in  relation  to 
oiher  *»r(lerH.     Just  as  there  are  countries  possessed  of  paper  armiei 
only,  8o  tlierc  are  tbeatres  that  seem  greatly  dependent  upon  paper 
audiences.     In  tlie  eyes  of  the  manager,  an  empty  house  is  the 
most  distressing  of  spectacles;  rather  than  that,  he  would  seek 
t^pet'tators  in  the  highways  and  byways  and  compel  them  to  come 
in.     The   aucHence  admitted  gratuitously  is  in   the  natiu*e  of  a 
decoy ;  it  may  liu-o  a  paying  public  into  the  theatre.     The  ap- 
pearance of  the  house  is  an  evidence  of  success,  and  the  success  of 
an  enteTtainment- — even  its  siipposititioiis  or  nimoured  success — ig  a 
sure  means  of  attraction.     It  has  been  estimated  that  some  30,000 
orders  are  distributed  ^veekly  by  the  London  managers,  and  that 
if  one  half  of  the   number  now  entering  theatres   gratis    were 
retpured  to  pay  for  the  privilege,  the  theatres  would  collectively 
profit  to  the  amount  of  over  150,000(.  per  annum,   *To  sow  orders 
brosidciist,'  writes   one  well   informed   on   the   suhjoct,  '  has  now 
Vieeoine  one  of  the  most  important  r>f  theatrical  lunctious  ;  and  an 
♦'acting''  manager,  who  has  a  list  of  persons  tu  whom  he  may 
send   orders   with   a   certainty  of  their    being  distril^uted,  ranks 
higher  tlian  the  Wst  of  actors.'   A  manager  whose  origin  had  been 
humble,  and  who  had  j^carcely  moved  among  the  socially  distin- 
guished, once  described  an  acquaintance  as  his  greatest  benefactor, 
adding   the  explanation :    'He  gives  away  ray  private  boxes  to 
respectable  people ! '     At  the   same  time  it  is  indisputable  that 
orders  are  lr>estowed  upon  many  lioth  able  and  willing,  under  a 
different  system,  to  pay  for  their  seats.     The  gift  of  an  order  is 
attended   with   a   certain    demoralising   eftect  ;    the  recipient    is 
thenceforward  disinclined  to  pay  for  his  admission,  and  tinds  an 
imworthy  pride  in  hiji  privileged  state,  flattering  himself  that  he 
is  mucli  l>etter  off  than  liis  neighbours :  lie  obtrdns  for  nothing 
what  they  would  be  retiuired  to  pay  considerably  for.    It  is  alleged, 
however,  that  a  certiiin  Nemesis  w^aits  upon  the  play-goer  provided 
with  an   order.     His  sense  of  enjoyment  is  vitiated  and  numbed. 
The  play  is  less  pleasant  seen  for  nothing  than  when  properly 
paid  for — ^the  result  of  some  effort  to  secure  a  place  and  even  of 
some  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort.   And  '  orders'  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  bad,  an  unsjmQpathetie  audience.     They  are  said 
to  be  critical,  cynical,  hard  to  please.     They  undervalue  the  enter- 
tainment set  before  them  :  naturally^it  has  cost  them  nothing, 
and  perhaps  they  have  arrived  at  the  theatre  under  conditions 
ruSing  to  the  temper.     The  otdet*  m^^  Wve  reached  them  at 
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tlm^  last  moment,  disturbing  their  other  arrangements,  including 
tlkoce  relative  to  dinner  and  digestion.  The  gentleman  may  have 
fasM^  no  time  to  make  due  changes  in  his  dress ;  the  lady  may  have 
hmrriedly  assumed  a  crumpled  red  opera  cloak  to  hide  the  incom- 
pleteness or  the  unpicturesqueness  of  her  toilet.  It  is  not  so 
surprising  that  they  should  survey  moodily,  with  Haturnine  eyes, 
Wx^  transactions  of  the  stage. 

But  this  broadcast  sowing  of  orders  is  not  a  system  originating 

to— ^y.     Mr.  Bunn,  in  his  book  entitled  '  The  Stage  both  before 

anci  behind  the  Curtain,'  published  an  *  account  of  certain  orders 

is»xned  under  Charles  Kemble's  management   of  Covent  Grarden 

Tlneatre  by  his  treasurer,  Mr.  Eobertson,  between  May  17  and 

Jia^ly  12,  1824.'     It  appears  that  during  this  brief  period,  upwards 

o£*   11,000  orders  were  written,  to  the  value  of  nearly  4,000Z.,  or  an 

a^%r^Tageof  lOOZ.  per  night;  these  orders,  of  course,  being  in  addition 

to    the  free  admissions  issued  by  the  press.     Mr.  Charles  Kemble 

w-^i^  appearing  as  fiomeo,  Benedick,  Faulconbridge,  Falstaff,  Young 

^lirabel,  to  houses  crowded  in  this  artificial  way.     It  is  no  such 

y'^onder  that,  a  few  years  later,  the  management  became  involved 

^«^     great  disaster,  all  the  property  in  the  theatre  l)eing  seized  and 

^^i^ertised  for  sale  by  the  parochial  authorities  because  of  the  non- 

P^^Orment  of  the  rates.     Mr.  Bunn  expressed  his  opinion  that '  the 

^'^^riiscriminate  distribution  of  orders  was  the  most  deceptive  pivot 

^X^on  which  the  fortunes  of  a  theatre  could  possibly  turn,'  and 

^•-^-^her,  *6ne  of  the  most  thankless,  troublesome,  and  injurious  of 

^*^^  many  duties  devolving  on  the  manager  of  a  theatre.'     He 

^^^  ubted  the  general  opinion  that  a  given  quantity  of  orders  always 

*^^ught  along  with  it  a  given  amount  of  money,  holding  that  it 

!^^^ver  brought  the  amount  it  kept  away ;  and  referring  to  the 

\!^^  {gratitude  of  the  recipients  of  orders,  he  relates  how  he  once  gave 

^^^e  admissions  to  his  solicitor,  who  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 

^^tween  the  play  and  the  farce,  came  behind  the  scenes  for  a  few 

^^^inutes'  conversation,  and  then  returned  to  his  family  in  the  boxes. 

AVhen  his  bill  of  costs  was  some  time  after  sent  in,  one  of  the 

^  tiems  ran  thus :  "  To  attending  you  in  your  room  at  the  theatre, 

^«.  Sd." — ^the  very  night  he  and  his  family  had  entered  free  ! ' 

Only  a  few  years  since,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  writing, 

Viowever,  as  an  actor,  and  no  longer  in  the  capacity  of  manager, 

Returned  to  the  subject  of  orders,  complaining  of  the  numberless 

Applications  he  received  for  orders  '  *•  for  any  night  most  convenient 

'to  himself" — as  if  any  night  was  ever  convenient  1 '   He  proceeded  : 

*  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  were  all  the  requests  addressed 

to  the  manager  and  the  various  members  of  a  theatre  complied 

^th  on  the  same  night,  the  public  would  be  altogether  excluded 

from  the  upper  portion  ol  the  house.  ...  No  one  W\Ve^  \ox  ^\i 
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order  to  the  Royal  Academy !  No  one  aaks  for  an  order  from 
shopkeeper  for  a  toothbrush  or  a  bottle  of  ink,  for  which  other 
people  have  to  pay  a  ghillinn^I  A^liy,  then,  should  a  place  in  the 
theatre,  costing  four  shillings  to  the  pnblic,  Ije  supplied  gratis  to 
any  one  who  chooses  to  ask  for  it  ?'  Ko  doubt  there  would  be  an 
abundance  of  applicationa  for  orders  for  the  Royal  Academy,  or 
for  toothbrushes  or  bottles  of  ink,  if  it  were  known  that  such  privi^ 
f  leges  were  anyhow  obtainable.  People  ask  for  orders  because  they 
know  that  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  some  to  distribute  them,  and  that 
they  are  occasionally  to  be  obtained  with  little  difficulty. 

It  is  clear  that  by  Charles  Lamb  orders  were  much  cherished* 
.Leigh  Hunt,  writ ini^  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  supplying  'The 
I  News  *  with  reviews  of  the  theatres,  declared  '  that  to  know  an 
actor  personally  appeared  to  him  a  vice  not  to  he  thought  of; 
and,'  he  added, '  I  would  as  lief  liave  taken  poison  as  accepted 
a  ticket  from  the  theatres.'  He  was  endeavouring  to  introduce 
independence  in  theatrical  criticism  as  *  a  fifreat  novelty,'  Until 
then  (1B07)  *  puffing  and  plenty  of  tickets  '  had  been  the  prevaO- 
ing  system.  '  It  was  an  interchange  of  amenities  over  the  dinner- 
table  ;  a  flattery  of  power  on  the  one  side,  and  puns  on  the  other  ; 
and  what  the  public  took  for  a  criticism  on  a  play  was  a  draft 
upon  the  box-office,  or  reminiscences  of  last  Thursday's  salmon  and 
lobBter  sauce/  But  Lamb,  thou^^h  he  often  wrote  about  the  stage 
and  was  a  frequent  playgoer,  waa  never  formally  attached  to  a 
newspaper  as  its  recognised  critic ;  he  had  no  misgivings  lest  his 
fairness  should  be  impeached  or  any  suspicion  arise  concerning  his 
distribution  of  praise  or  censure.  In  his  early  days  there  had  been 
pit  orders.  He  writes :  ^  Beshrew  the  uncomfortable  managf^r 
who  abolished  them  I '  The  pit,  in  the  consideration  of  the  critical,, 
was  preferable  to  the  boxes  ;  from  the  lowlier  station  the  actoi 
could  be  seen  and  heard  so  very  much  better,  Elia  was  supplied' 
with  orders,  as  he  professed^  by  his  godfather,  who  kept  an  oil-sho] 
in  Holborn.  He  was  the  associate  of  John  Palmer  the  comediauj 
whose  gait  and  l>paring  he  seemed  to  copy  ;  he  was  also  known  t-o 
and  visited  by  Sheridan.  *  From  either  of  these  connexions  it 
may  be  iuferrcd  that  my  godfather  could  command  an  order  for 
the  then  Drury  Lane  at  pleasure;  and, indeed, a  pretty  liberal  issue  of 
those  cheap  billets,  iu  Ikiosley's  easy  autograph,  1  have  heard  him 
say,  was  the  sole  remuneration  which  he  had  received  for  many 
years'  nightly  illirmi nation  of  tlie  orchestra  and  various  avenues 
that  thcatre^ — and  he  was  content  it  should  be  so.  The  honour 
Sheridan*s  familiarity — or  supposed  familiarity — was  better  to  my 
godfather  than  money.' 
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BV^CHARLES   GIBBON. 

Chapter  I- 

Hr  THB   MEADOW, 

A  BRIGHT  June  day  ;  warm  and  sleepy :  overhead  a  pale  blue  sky, 
with  thretj  fleecy  islets  far  apart,  moving  drowsily  along;  the 
atmosphere  laden  with  the  perfume  of  new-mown  hay.  The 
hedgerows  were  glistening  with  wild  flowers.  The  river,  winding 
ito  slow  way  through  lielda  of  ripening  grain,  flashed  with  prismatic 
colours  that  alraofit  dazzled  the  eyes,  darkened  as  it  passed  under 
the  willows  and  beech  trees,  but  reflecting  their  outlines  sharply 
in  its  depths,  and  flashed  again  with  mirth  as  it  kissed  the  long 
graas  at  the  foot  of  the  meadow. 

In  the  meadow,  half-a-doEen  children  were  romping  among  the 
hay»  and  their  happy  voices  mingled  delightfully  with  the  blithe 
notes  o*"  *Jie  birds.  Women,  in  dull  grey  skirts  and  white  sun- 
bonnecflf  were  raking  the  hay  into  heaps,  and  men  were  pitch- 
forking it  on  to  a  waggon.  The  horses  stood  sleepily  waiting  the 
BOtmd  of  the  whip  to  drag  the  burden  to  the  farmyard ;  the 
leader  occasionally  nibbled  the  grass  at  his  feet,  but  it  was  with  the 
lazy  air  of  an  epiciu'e  and  without  appetite.  A  black  mass  of 
crows  passed  like  a  cloud,  and  with  querulous  clamour  settled  on 
two  huge  oak  trees  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  meadow. 

One  woman  stood,  with  hands  clasped  behind  her,  surveying 
the  laboorers,  at  times  directing  them  with  a  firm  voice,  and 
always  displaying  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  she  was  talking 
about,  which  obtained  immediate  obedience  to  her  commands. 

Polly  Holt  not  only  knew  what  ought  to  Vie  done,  but  she  could 
do  it  herself;  and  the  men  said  she  was  worth  any  six  women 
they  had  ever  seen  when  she  chose  to  put  her  hands  to  the  work. 
She  had  built  the  trimmest  stack  io  the  county  ;  her  cattle  were 
in  better  condition  than  any  to  be  found  within  a  day's  ride ;  her 
butter  fetched  the  highest  price  in  the  London  market ;  in  good 
and  bad  seasons  her  crops  were  always  of  fair  average  qu£.lity :  and 
all  this  was  no  doubt  in  great  part  due  to  the  fact  that  she  looked 
after  everything  herself. 

She  wore  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  which  might  have  siuted 
a  ]nan»  only  the  black  ribbon  which  smTounded  it  was  ornamented 
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with  a  little  Imncli  of  wiltl-flowers.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  hai 
was  a  fiesli  young  face,  bright  Ijliio  eyes,  and  n  small  resolute 
mouth  which  no  man  woukl  have  dared  to  kisB  without  authority. 
Her  hair  was  auburn,  soft  as  silk  and  as  gloasy ;  her  complexion 
was  of  that  pure  tninsparent  character  which  generally  accompanies 
such  hair.  The  pattern  of  her  ^iywn  was  peifectly  plain,  and  the 
material  was  little  finer  in  quality  than  that  of  her  workpeople'^ 
dresses  ;  but  if  slie  liad  been  dressed  in  sackcloth  the  pprace  of  her 
tall  lithe  figure  would  have  made  the  sackcloth  look  charming. 
Her  e\'ery  inovenieut  was  as  vigorous  as  that  of  a  strong  man,  and 
yet  beautiful* 

She  gave  her  commands  in  a  quick  business-like  way^  and  they 
were  obeyed  without  question  \  but  when  they  were  neglected^  she 
could  scold  with  so  much  eftect  that  even  women  were  rather  shv 
of  encountering  her  wrath.  Perhaps  the  effect  of  her  scolding 
waa  due  to  its  rarity;  at  any  rate,  .she  contrived  to  manage  th 
business  of  the  farm,  which  bad  been  be^|ueathed  to  her  by  het^i^a: 
father,  with  very  little  assistance  from  her  guardian,  Jo^  UazeU^  Ml 
who  occupied  the  neighbouring  farm  of  Marshstead. 

She  was  proud  of  her  place,  happy  in  all  tiiat  she  had  to  Ao^  -^oj 
and  entirely  unconscious  that  there  was  any  special  misfortune  iin:^  i 
her  position,  although  several  youths  of  the  county  bad  endeavouredn^^ 
to  convince  her  that  she  would  be  much  more  eomtprtable  if  slit^  ^ 
had  a  husband  to  look  after  her  affairs.  She  laughed  at  the  ide^fs.-^ 
and  at  the  youths,  tliereby  preventing  many  others  from  offerin^^j.  4( 
her  the  service  they  would  have  been  glad  to  give,  *A  saucj^^*^ 
wench,"  one  of  the  rejected  had  called  her ;  but  Hie  othei"S  stilL  M^  ^ 
admired  her  iudependence,  extolled  her  ability,  loved  her  heauty  ^^^ 
and  sighed  that  such  a  prize  was  l:>eyand  their  reach  and  yet  to  bci"  *^ 
won  by  some  lucky  fellow.  Some  of  them  even  wij'bed  that  she^  *9j 
would  find  a  niEister  for  the  Meadow  fami,  and  m  piu  the 
definitely  out  of  agony,  for  so  long  as  she  remained  unwed,  e\'ej 
the  rejected  udght  be  pardoned  fur  fancying  that  she  might  el»angi^^® 
her  mind  in  favour  of  one  of  tliL-ni* 

Up  from  the  river  towards  the  haymakers  marched  a  man  wh 
liad  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  day.     He  was  dressed  ii 
brown  tvv  ecd,  a  brown  felt   hat  and  lishing  hoots ;  he   carried  £ 
fishing-rod  in  his  hand,  a  basket — ligbt  enough,  as  appeared  from  it^c- 
motion  at  every  otep  he  took— was  slung  at  his  back,  and  an  ugl; 
bulldog  was  trotting  at  his  heels. 

Tom  Walt^™  was  a  liandsome  young  fellow,  with  a  light  heart  ^"^^ 
which  found  expression  in  bis  frank,  merry  face.     He  had  tw' 
passions — racehorses  and  dogs  ;  he  had  many  £incies,  and  the  lai 
fancy  wm  pursued  with  as  much  ardoiu-  as  if  there  were  notbi; 
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^be  iQ  life  worth  attending  to.  Fishing  was  supposed  to  be  hip 
last  hobby,  and  it  was  therefore  unlike  him  that  he  should  stray 
from  the  river. 

Polly  did  not  observe  him  imtil  he  was  close  to  the  waggon  ; 
then  she  nodded ;  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  advanced  briskly. 

*  I  could  not  pass  when  I  saw  you  here,'  he  said,  laughing ; 
'and  besides  I  have  been  out  since  eight  o'clock,  had  no  luck,  and 

L  am  hungry.' 

'  CKkkI  reason  why  you  should  come  to  us  at  dinner-time,'  she 
fi^c^id  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  but  making  him  welcome  at  the  same 
'^xme.  '  I  am  just  going  up  to  the  house,  and  you  had  better  come 
^^^th  me.' 

< Thank  you;  but  don't  hurry — I  like  to  be  here  with  you.' 

*  I  thought  you  were  hungry,' 

*  Not  when  I  am  beside  you.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  spoil  your  appetite.' 

*  I  wish  that  was  the  worst  harm  you  had  done  me,'  he  said, 
Smiling  and  resting  on  his  fishing-rod  whilst  he  looked  into  her 
^yes ;  *  but  you  have  spoiled  my  rest  too,  and  spoiled  my  sport. 
"The  fish  have  come  to  understand  somehow  whereabouts  you  are, 
^nd  they  desert  the  parts  of  the  stream  nearest  to  you ;  so  I  go 
^wandering  about  with  an  empty  basket.  But  I  am  content,  when 
I  can  get  a  gossip  with  you.' 

'  It's  five  minutes  to  twelve,  and  Sarah  will  be  waiting  dinner,' 
observed  Miss  Holt  callously ;  and,  after  a  few  words  to  one  of  the 
men,  she  turned  towards  the  house. 

Walton  shouldered  his  rod,  and  marched  beside  her.  He  was 
not  in  the  least  abashed  by  the  indifiference  with  which  she  treated 
his  pretty  speeches ;  he  was  used  to  it.  He  made  love  to  her  in 
the  most  open  manner,  and  she  allowed  him  to  nm  on  his  course, 
with  no  more  idea  of  stopping  him  than  she  had  of  checking  the 
current  of  the  river.  Sometimes  she  was  amused  by  his  *  nonsense,' 
as  she  called  it,  and  at  other  times  she  proceeded  with  her  own 
affairs  as  if  she  did  not  hear  him. 

As  the  two  walked  away  from  the  workers,  the  women  paused 
and  nodded  towards  them. 

*  They'll  make  a  pretty  couple,'  said  one ;  *  she's  a  strapping 
^ench,  that'll  hold  her  own  with  him.' 

^  Ay,  and  the  lad's  not  unhandsome,'  said  another. 

*  We  may  look  out  for  a  master,  come  Christmas,  Nance,'  said 
One  of  the  men. 

*  And  it's  a  good  match,'  rejoined  Nance,  a  woman  of  fifty,  with 
^  brown,  weather-beaten  face,  who  had  been  bom  on  the  Meadow 

larm,  and  who  had  never  been  farther  away  from  it  th^sAi  Icn  IW 
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county  town  once.  *  Master  Walton's  a  bit  wild,  but  she'll  tame 
him,  if  woman  can.  To  my  tiiinking,  alie  wants  a  man  that's  a  bit 
wild  to  give  her  eomewliat  ado.  She'd  never  be  content  with  a 
steady-going  lad  like  Michael  ilazell,  though  they  do  say  that  old 
Job  is  bent  on  the  match  between  they  two.' 

'  Well,  more  nor  Job  have  counted  their  chickens  afore  the; 
were  hatched,  and  counted  Vm  wrong  too/ 

At  wliich  profound  observation   the  men  and  women  laugli 
Then  they  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  the  two  oaks,  and  ate  their 
bread  and  cheese.  fl 

Polly  and  her  companion  made  fcwu  pretty  iigures  in  the  gre^ 
green  landscape  ;  the  heat  caused  them  to  walk  leii^urely,  at  his 
earnest  request,  for  she  was  disposed  to  liurry*  The  cows,  reclining 
lazily  chewing  their  cud  or  standing  stolidly  with  their  backs  to 
the  sun,  stared  sleepily  at  tliem  as  they  passed.  When  they  came 
to  the  trees  on  which  the  crows  had  settled,  the  birds  rose  with  a 
loud  noise  and  flew^  in  a  black  cloud  over  the  meadow  towards  the 
Earfs  Park.  By  that  time  they  were  within  view  of  the  farm-house, 
which  stood  on  the  rise,  at  the  top  of  the  meadow.  It  was  a 
simple,  old-fashioned  house,  with  quaint  little  windows  iu  the  upper 
story  ;  the  red  tiles  and  the  white  walls  covered  with  rose-bushes, 
heavy  with  buds  and  flowers,  stood  out  pleasantly  from  the  l)acl 
ground  of  gi'een  trees,  and  tlie  black-looking  barn,  which  was  cl 
by,  added  to  the  efifect  of  the  scene. 

'  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  get  married,'  said  Walton,  looking 
the  old  house,  and  really  enjoying  its  picturesque  appearance. 

*  Very  likely  I  will  some  day.      Most  women  expect  to 
married,  which  is  the  clearest  proof  of  their  weakness.' 

'  And  you  own  to  the  weakness  ? ' 

*  Why  not  ?  You  wouldn't  believe  me,  if  I  said  anything 
else,' 

Tom  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment :  an  occurrence  suflScieni 
rare  io  make  her  glance  sideways  at  him  curiously, 

'  That's  true  enough,'  he  said,  still  looking  at  the  house  ;  * 
the  fact  of  your  owning  it  so  freely  makes  me  doubt  whether  you 
really  mean  it  or  not.  How  will  you  reconcile  yourself  to  leave 
the  old  place  ? ' 

'  I  liave  not  thought  about  that,  and  I  do  not  like  the  notion  of 
it ;  but  I  suppose  the  man  who  can  make  me  give  up  my  life  to 
him  will  easily  reconcile  me  to  giving  up  the  house.  Only  I  would 
rather  not  leave  the  place,'  fl 

'  Then  the  man  ought  to  give  in  to  your  wish,  and  be  conteff 
to  settle  down  at  the  Meadow  for  ever.     I  would  be  glad  to  haVe 
the  chance  of  doing  so — with  you.^ 


ihes, 

1 
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But  as  you  cannot  have  the  chance,  what  is  to  become  of 

*  I  don't  know.  Maybe  I  will  enlist,  or  go  to  America ;  but 
tb^n  I  would  not  like  to  distress  you  by  doing  anything  so  des^ 
p^xate.' 

*  Oh,  pray  don't  consider  me  in  the  matter.' 

*  Very  well,  I  won't.     And  yet ' 

He  stopped,  balanced  the  fishing-rod  on  his  finger,  made  it 
perform  a  circle  round  his  hand  ;  then  laughed  and  peered  at  her 
uri^der  the  shadow  of  his  broad-brimmed  bat,  a  merry  twinkle  in 
h  is  eyes. 

'  And  yet,  I  was  going  to  say,  you  somehow  make  me  think  of 
you,  although  I  know  that  you  don't  care  a  button  for  me,  and 
tliat  whether  I  come  or  go  is  of  no  consequence  to  you.' 

'  I  am  always  pleased  to  see  you.' 

*  Yes — as  you  are  pleased  to  see  anybody  else.* 

*  What  more  could  you  expect  ? ' 

The  question  was  so  direct,  and  the  surprise  was  so  thorough, 
that  for  an  instant  he  felt  rather  foolish. 

*  I  have  no  right  to  expect  anything  else ;  and  I  ought  to  be — 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  consideration  you  give  me.  But  it's  my 
conviction  that  to  win  a  woman  a  man  should  never  be  downright 
^^  love  with  her.' 

*  You  speak  from  experience.' 

*  Maybe.  But  you  have  taught  me  that  as  soon  as  a  fellow 
^^^lly  loses  his  heart,  the  lady  plays  the  tyrant  and  makes  a  fool 
^f  Uim.' 

*  Don't  you  think  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  a  fool  to 
^^Rinwith?' 

*  Not  a  doubt  of  it ;  any  man  who  falls  in  love  is  a  fool.     See 
^^^  you  lead  me — up  hill  and  down  dale ' 

*  Through  the  garden  and  in  to  dinner.' 

She  had  her  hand  upon  the  swinging  stile ;  he  placed  his 
^J^^n  it. 

*  Will  you  be  serious  for  a  minute  ? ' 

*  For  two,  if  you  like.' 

*  Then,  answer — are  you  engaged  to  Michael  Hazell  ?  ' 
She  made  a  curtsey  of  mock  respect. 

* "  I'm  engaged  to  nobody,  sir,"  she  said  ;  and  not  likely  to  be, 
^^^ording  to  my  present  ideas.' 


I  was  told- 


Y  She  interrupted  him  with  a  very  indignant  glance   of  her 

^S^ht  eyes. 
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'  I  have  answered  you  more  directly  than  you  deserved,  for 
your  question  was * 

'An  impertiuent  one.  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  you  will  own 
that  it  Ams  better  to  appear  rude  to  you  than  to  remain  in  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumour.' 

She  gave  such  a  pretty  toss  of  her  head. 

'  I  do  not  sec  what  difference  tlie  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  report 
cau  make  to  you.' 

*  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  ;  for  so  long  as  you 
are  free,  I  can  still  hope.' 

'  It  is  without  reason  then/ 

*1  refuse  to  believe  that  until  I  f^e  you  married  to  somebody 
else — which  you  will  not  he — or  until  you  forbid  me  t^  see  you      ^\ 
again.'  ii 

'  I  forbid  you  now/  j 

*\Vhat,  whilst  Bonefi  and   1  are  starving?     You  c-an^t  do  that v 

Look  up,  Bones,  and  tdl  her  she  can't  do  that/ 

Bones   shook  his  stump   of  a    tail,  gave  a  short  growl,    iiiiilM^    1 

looked  up  :  but  the  black  patch  which  surrounded  his  right  eye- A 

and  which  had  obtained  for  him  his  Christy  Minstrels'  name i 

rendered  his  heavy  jowl  and  wliite  teeth  all  the  more  disreputable^    e^ 
and  savage-like.     He,  however,  took  the  responsibility  of  actioL: 
upon  himself  by  leaping  through  the  Kars  of  the  gate  and  march- 
ing up  to  the  house  to  the  accompauiment  of  the  loud  barking 
a  Newfoundlanrl,  who  was  chained  beside  a  large  shed. 

Walton  opened  the  wicket,  and  Pollys  laughing  at  his  audacity^^tt 
passed  through.  They  had  entered  the  orchard  :  the  apple  an^  d 
pear  trees  were  heavy  with  the  promise  of  fndt,  and  afforded  ^ 

pleasant  shade  from  the  sun.  In  one  corner  was  a  pond,  where  duck=^^s 
and  geese  were  enjoying  themselves ;  the  grass  was  long  and  greet=^=3f 
ple^isant  to  the  feet  and  refreshing  to  the  eye  after  the  stretc"  ^ 
of  grey  hot  meadow  they  had  tmversed. 

At  the  porch  they  found  a  little  white-faced  dark-eyed  lad  ^J 
caressing  Bones.  Tbc  dog  submitted  with  apparent  satisfactioi^^** 
hut  he  kept  one  eye  fixed  upon  the  comer  of  the  house  roum^^^ 
which  was  the  kitchen  door,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  permitted  \^z^^ 
trotted  off  in  that  direction. 

*  Mr.  Walton  is  to  dine  with  us,  Sarah,*  said  Polly,  pasiin^^g 
into  the  house,  and  taking  off  her  hat  in  the  halL 

As   she   shook  hands    with  the  gentleman,   Sanvh    Hodsol 
expressioik  of  pleasure  curiously  mingled  with  eager  inquiry,     St^^^® 
examined  his  face  as  if  seekiiig  som^ttmi^^  ^ii^  Tvot  ^\sdva^  it,  h-^ 
ejes  turned  away  impatiently.    STae  ^^;s.^  ^v^^^W^^^^  -a^.^  ^x%- 
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,neetings  and 


inquiries  for   her 


short  answer   to  his  frank 

With. 

But  he  was  accustomed  to  her  odd  humours,  aod  heeded  them 
TCTj little;  he  piiid  small  attention  at  any  time  to  matters  outside 
bis  immediate  interest,  and  at  this  moau-ut  all  the  miad  he  had 
was  concentrated  on  Polly  Holt.  He  occasionally  felt  puzzled  by 
Sfarah's  manner,  and  it  wa.<  for  no  want  of  self-esteem  that  he 
failed  to  attribute  it  to  her  attiichmeiit  to  himself.  He  had  qidte 
forgotten  the  violent  flirtation  which  he  had  carried  on  with  her 
immediately  after  their  first  meeting  \  he  had  not  committed  him- 
self by  any  abaolute  declaration;  and  if  his  attentions  had  been 
marked,  why  he  had  paid  the  same,  attention  to  a  dozen  others,  and 
lud  passed  away  from  them  to  the  new  fancy  without  the  least  idea 
tfcat  he  was  hurting  anylnxly  or  that  th+^re  was  anything  to  blarae 
in  his  omduct. 

He  bad  quite  forgotten,  too,  that  his  f]^^t  vitit  to  the  Meadow 
farm  irag  paid  to  y\im  Hodsoll  to  condole  with  her  on  the  death  of 
her  father*  All  his  subi^equent  vit^itii  were  made  to  see  Polly  Holt, 
although  he  had  not  scrupled  tii  prett^nd  at  the  Ijegiuuiug  that  he 
came  to  see  Miss  HodsolL  He  would  have  been  astounded  and 
indignant  if  he  had  been  tc»ld  that  be  waa  not  acting  fairly  to 
the  girl.  He  bad  never  thought  of  anything  t^erious  in  his  atten- 
tions to  her,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  give  them  a 
serious  interpretation. 

But  Sarah  was  a  strange  creature:  as  a  child,  she  had  been 
al'wayi^  shy  and  retiring:  often  moo<ly,  .she  had  few  companions 
and  no  friend?,  except  Polly  Holt,  At  the  age  of  ten  Polly  had 
UjBtboth  parents,  ^arah,  who  was  then  fifteen  and  a  woman  in 
her  ways,  was  interested  in  the  child  and  looked  after  her  with 
cuaternal  care,  sympathising  deeply  with  her,  because  she  herself 
had  been  left  motherless  years  before,  and  had  often  yearned  for  the 
dear  presence  which  was  only  a  shadow  in  her  memory.  So  when 
SaraK^'s  father  died,  leaving  her  only  a  sranll  annuity,  Polly  asked 
her  to  come  and  live  at  the  farm  and  take  charge  of  the  bouse, 

*We  are  two  lone  girls,'  said  Polly  ;  ^  but  we  can  get  on  very 
^eil  together.  Yoit  have  been  your  father':^  liousekee|>cr  for  ever 
w?  tnany  years,  so  you  can  manage  the  house- work,  which  I  don't  like, 
^d  I  can  manage  the  affairs  out  of  doors,  which  I  do  like.  Do 
yoti  know,  Sarah,  it^s  a  fancy  of  mine  that  there  was  some  mistake 
flt  rny  birth — I  ought  to  have  been  a  i»oy  ?  * 

y^T,  Hodsoll,  the  brother  of  , Polly's  mother,  had  been  the 
tttorney  of  Dunthorpe.  He  was  supposed  to  have  made  a  g«iod 
^^^^i\  s^vm  hy  hi^  hur^inetis  and  speculationH;  Wi  \m  vavvcvvvv  V>k 
i^rae^  bafi  swullowcil  up  thr  greater  part   of  ¥\s  gatvus  \xtk^  \v<A 
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bmugljtr  him  into  coutact  with  Toin  Walton — or,  rather,  had 
made  Tom  Walton  an  intimate  friend  and  frequent  visitor  at  hia 
house.  Sarah  was  at  the  head  of  the  house ;  and  as  Walton  could 
not  be  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  without  tryinfj  to  he  agreeable, 
he  tried  to  be  agreeable  to  her.  She  was  at  first  shy,  and  in  a 
manner  timid  ;  then  somewhat  sour,  and  presently  very  much 
pleased.  She  had  held  herself  so  much  aloof  from  the  social 
gatherings  of  the  young  folk  of  the  village  that  she  understood 
very  little  of  the  principles  of  flirtation,  and  had  no  idea  at  all  of 
how  much  may  be  said  iu  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  meaning 
nothing. 

She  had  heard  many  faults  attributed  to  Walton :  she  could 
8€e  none.  IVf  ore  than  once  her  father  had  been  angry  with  him  ;  .^  ; 
she  detended  him.  Various  not  very  pleasant  stories  were  told  of^fc:  '•f 
hia  conduct  in  London,  and  she  refused  to  believe  them.  In  tmth,^  m^ 
there  was  nothing  worse  in  his  character  than  a  very  hearty  relish*!!::* 
of  pleasure  in  every  farm,  and  a  very  stupid  or  selfish  blindness  Ukz^mi 
what  others  might  suS'er  so  long  as  he  was  merry. 


Chapter  II, 

The  dinner  at  noon  Walton  accepted  as  an  early  lunch,  and-  ^^ 
blessed  with  a  good  appetite,  he  satisfied  his  hostess  that  he  enjoy€<fc^^ 
her  fare — around  of  corned  beef,  vegetables  gathered  that  morning^, 
a  suet  pudding,  followed  by  bread  and  cheese  and  such  butter  as  onJ; 
Polly  Holt*&  maidens  could  produce.  He  drank  the  home-brew< 
ale  with  as  much  relish  as  be  had  ever  experienced  in  drinking  th^^  ^^ 
finest  claret.  I 

He  talked  of  London  and  its  wonders,  and  its  wickednees — ^ 

illustrated  by  anecdotes  gathered  chiefly  from  the  'fashionable'^  ^ 
periodicals — ^to  the  amazement  as  well  as  amusement  of  Polly^^^Bl 
He  was  unconscious  of  the  reserve  in  Sarah's  manner,  a  reservfc-^^ 
which  gradually  disappeared  as  he  chattered  on  and  appeared  to*--^^ 
give  as  much  attention  to  her  as  to  her  cousin.  When  he  spoke^^^ 
directly  to  her,  the  pale  face  brightened,  and  a  laugh  trembled 
on  her  lips  when  he  referred  to  some  of  the  pleasant  days  he  had 
spent  with  her  father.  They  were  in  the  height  of  enjoyment, 
when  Polly,  who  was  seated  with  her  face  to  the  window,  suddenlr 
observed  in  a  practical  tone,  as  if  returning  from  the  land  of  non- 
sense to  that  of  business  : 

'There'i  Michael  I  he  has  come  B.bout  the  cow.     He  thinks  he^ 
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can  cure  her,  but  I'm  afraid  we  will  lose  her.  Better  ask  him  to 
c^me  in,  Sarah.' 

Walton's  mental  exclamation  was  anything  but  a  pretty  one, 
JHe  looked  sharply  at  Polly  to  discover  what  amount  of  sentiment 
"there  might  be  in  her  pleasure  at  the  arrival  of  young  Hazell ;  but 
lie  could  discover  nothing.  She  called  him  by  his  Christian  name, 
though,  and  that  was  something ;  she  would  not  call  him  Tom.  He 
entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  Polly  and  Michael  had  grown  up 
together  as  intimately  as  brother  and  sister. 

Sarah  noted  his  glance,  and  the  displeasure  it  indicated ;  all 
lier  reserve  returned.     She  left  the  room  quietly. 

*  Michael  always  turns  up  just  when  he  is  wanted,'  said  Polly, 
rising ;  ^  I  had  half  made  up  my  mind  to  have  that  cow  killed  this 
afternoon,  and  now  he'll  be  able  to  settle  the  matter.' 

'  I  suppose  he  settles  a  good  many  matters  for  you,'  said  Walton, 
vrith  as  little  bitterness  as  he  could  manage  to  display. 

*  Why,  he  settles  everything  for  me  since  Uncle  Job  gave  over 
t;he  management  of  affairs,'  exclaimed  she,  with  a  look  of  wonder 
t:hat  he  did  not  know  it  before. 

^  And  I  suppose  he'll  settle  down  with  you  some  of  these  days,' 
^vas  the  irritable  exclamation  of  Walton,  as  he  too  rose  to  his 
'feet. 

^  I  might  do  worse,'  she  answered,  laughing ;  but  instantly  the 
laugh  was  checked  and  her  face  became  crimson,  for  Michael  Hazell 
entered  the  room. 

A  tall,  broad-shouldered  fellow,  with  brown  curly  hair,  ruddy 
«lean-shaven  face,  and  merry  blue  eyes.  He  was  dressed  in  a  short 
Hue  coat,  tight  grey  breeches,  and  brown  gaiters.  He  had  his 
^hip  in  one  hand  and  his  billycock  hat  in  the  other. 

*  How  are  you,  Polly  ? '  he  said  in  a  somewhat  loud  but  not 
unmusical  voice,  and  shaking  her  hand  with  a  frankness  which 
showed  that  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  favour  her  last 
remark  might  have  implied. 

Walton  felt  that  he  hated  the  man  for  his  familiarity  and  for 
his  vigorous  health,  but  he  exchanged  greetings  with  an  appearance 
of  cordiality,  mixed  with  some  condescension,  which  was  entirely 
thrown  away  on  Michael,  for  he  neither  saw  it  nor  felt  it.  A  rapid 
interchange  of  commonplaces  about  weather  and  the  hay-crop: 
then  Polly,  coming  to  business  : 

^We  had  better  go  round  and  see  the  cow,  Michael;  she 
seems  worse,  and  I  don't  think  we  should  keep  her.' 

*  ril  tell  you  when  I  see  her.' 

*  Will  you  come  with  us,  Mr.  Walton  ?  ' 

How  confoundedij  formal  the  *  Mister'  sounds  vcl  N^^Wol% 
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ears :  he  had  never  knowB  before  how  much  distance  could  be  con- 
centrated Id  the  simple  prefix  to  hit?  name* 

*  I'll  follow  you,'  he  said  gallantly,  but  thinking  unpleasant 
things  about  the  cow  and  abont  ^Michael  Hazell* 

They  went  out  to  the  cow-house,  passing  through  a  crowd  of 
cackling  geese,  quacking  ducks,  fluttering  cocks  and  beni«,  and 
bellicose  turkeys.  The  cow*house  with  the  bam  and  other  build- 
ings  formed  three  sides  of  a  square,  a  gate  and  walls  the  fourth 
side,  enclosing  the  coiLrt,  in  which  bullocks  were  feeding  on  straw, 
and  pigs  were  wallowing  in  the  mire,  every  now  and  then  tossing 
np  (xlorous  clumps  of  manure  with  their  j^nouts* 

In  the  cow-house  there  was  only  the  invalid,  the  other  cows 
lieing  out  at  grass.     She  was  lying  on  her  side ;    Michael   ix)ked 
her  in  the  ribs,  uttered  a  number  of  growls  as  Walton  thought,       ,^  ^ 
and  presently  the  animal  rose  shakily  to  her  feet* 

*  She  11  do,*   said  Michael,  after   he  had    critically  examined     ^^ 
her.     *  Where's  thel>ottIe? — she'll  come  all  right  after  another    -  ,-,wr-; 
dose.'  j 

Polly,  instead  of  telling  him  where  to  find  the  bottle,  took  it-^^i^"  t! 
down  from  a  rack  herself  and  went  up  to  the  head  of  the  cow  with*^:^ 
it.  Michael  seized  the  animal  by  the  nostrils,  pressed  its  head  ujt — — ^o^i 
wards,  and  poured  the  contents  of  the  bottle  down  its  throats     '  * 

'Thatll  do,'  he  said;  *  it's  the  last  dose,  and  ?^hc1l  be  out  n1^  .^i* 
grass  in  a  week.' 

Folly  doubted,  and  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  ca?<^  ^-^^ 
between  them.  Then  he  wanted  to  seethe  court;  and  after  he  har  ^  ^mA 
felt  the  backs  of  the  bullocks  and  studied  the  pigs,  there  was  stil  -K'  il 
more  discussion  about  the  rate  of  improvement  in  the  condition  o-^r:^*^ 
the  animals. 

In  the  roidst  of  all  this  conversation  and  action,  Walto*-^*^-^ 
followed  durably,  afraid  to  hazard  the  least  remark  lest  hii-^^ 
ignorance  should  be  made  manifest,  and  pretending  to  look  oi  ^:^^, 
with  the  amused  air  of  a  spectator  who  was  far  above  such  viilga. 
things  as  the  health  of  a  cow  or  the  fattening  of  bullocks  and  swint 
At  the  same  time,  he  would  have  given  a  good  deal  if  he  had  bee' 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  cattle-feeding,  so  that  he  migh*r*^ 
have  joined  in  occasionally  with  some  sage  remark. 

As  it  was,  he  had  never  in  all  his  life  felt  himself  so  ignoranr  ^^r 
and  never  was  so  irritated  with  himself  for  being  so.  If  they  ha-^^"  < 
talked  of  horses,  then  he  could  have  taught  them  something,  i\c^  ^^ 
latest  tip  for  the  Derby,  the  *  good  thing*  for  the  Oaks,  &c. ;  hi — 
this  vulgar  business  of  cattle  and  pigs,  how  coidd  a  gentleman  \ri-  ^ 
expected  to  know  anything  aljout  it  ? 

-STot withstanding  the  vvi^ganty*^^^^  ^^\l  \vw^QTcvKmV.v»fc\^  and  vmmii 
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^P    ID  his  utter  ignorance.     He  was  not  crtulj  Ijub  lie  heartily  wished 
H    tiat  cow  to  die,  in  order  to  prove  ^licbael  wroDg. 
V         *yoadon*t  care  much  about  cattle,  Mn  WaltoD,' said   Pollj, 
H  Alddenly  becoming  aware  that  her  ^cst  had  heen  forgotten  in  the 
H  interest  of  her  own  affairs,  and  by  way  of  apology  gi^ng  him  the 

unkindesi  cut  of  ^ull  ;  *you  see,  3Iichael  does;   and  I  was  anxious 

about  that  cow^  for  she  cost  me  thirty-^ix  pounds  only  six  months 

ago; 

Walton  felt  ready  to  offer  ber  the  thirty-six   pounds   for  the 

linitc,  so  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  c^f  poisouiug  it. 

*•  Oh,  but  I  have  been  greatly  interested  and  instructed  by  the 
csonversation  between  you.  Don't  mind  rae^  just  go  on ;  yoo  know 
tha.t  everytbiDg  new  amu*»es  me/ 

*  We're  done  now  ;  but  I  want  Michael  to  look  at  an  offer  1  have 

■  had  for  the  hay.     Will  you  go  in  with  us?* 
Walton  mentally  used  imprecations  on   Michael,    cows,   hfiy, 
bullocks,  pigs,  and  all  concerned :  he  only  stopped  short  at  Polly 
_  bextself. 
■  But  he  said,  respectfully  enough  : 

^  rU  just  go  in  and  get  my  rod  and  basket-    I  think  I'll  try  the 

■  stream  again,  although  the  sky  is  too  clear  for  mc  to  do  mucli.' 
Polly  was  unconscious  of  the  irritation  the  man  wa.s  feeling, 
*»ad  she  'hoped  he  would  have  ht4ter  luck  than  in  the  morning,* 
^ith  a  sublime  innocence  that  added  to  his  pangs.  Michael 
Hazell  talked  business  whenever  Polly  turned  to  him,  and  rudely 
forgot  Walton's  presence, 

Walton  took  his  rod  and  baisket,  said  Good-hye  very  hastily, 
and  marched  off,  without  ai^king  for  Sarah,  who  was  watching  him 
from  the  window  above  the  porch. 


Chaitku  IIL 
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The  old-fashioned  window  of  the  Meadow  farm  parlour  looked 

^^t  on  the  green,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  thick  privet  hedge, 

'^'ith  apple  trees  along  the  sides  of  the  paths,  and  clumps  of  holly 

*^€re  and  there.      The  gable  was  covered  by  rose-trees,  and   the 

^X>se8  made  a  screen  across  the  upper  part  of  the  window,  tapping 

the  glass  whenever  a  breath  of  wind   stirred  them,  and  filling  the 

room  with  perfume. 

Michael  was  standing  at  the  window,  reading  a  letter*     Polly 
was  seated  before  a  desk,  arranging  various  accounts  and  summing 
\  her  l>ooka» 
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*  No,'  said  Hazell  decisively,  after  he  had  read  the  letter,  *  you 
must  tell  Braithwaite  that  he  can't  have  the  hay  at  that  price. 
The  mail's  a  fool ;  he  must  liave  known  that  you  would  ask  me,  or 
at  any  rate  my  father,  before  closing  the  bargain,  and  he  offers 
you  less  than  you  can  ^ei  in  the  market.' 

*  But  then  he  takes  the  whole  thing  off  my  hands,  with  the  risk 
of  falling  prices  ;  and  you  know  hay  is  plentiful  thk  year,  while 
cattle  are  not.' 

'But  it  is  a  bsid  season  in  the  north,  and  that  will  make  a 
difference  to  uj?.     Braithwaite  knows  what  he  is  about/ 
'  What  shall  I  say,  then  ? ' 
'  Say,  no; 

*  Very  well/ 
She  took  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  declined  to  accept  the  offe; 

for  the  hay  made  by  Braithwaite,  who'  was  the  corn-chandler  i 
Dunthorpe,  and  reputcil  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  un- 
conscientious of  men  in  the  whole  coimty. 

W^hibt  6ljt3  was  writing,  Michael  stood  carelessly  watching  the 
mo%^ements  of  the  branches  of  the  rose-tree  against  the  window. 
gazing  vacantly  out  on  the  green,  and  then  quickly  towards  hei 
with  an  expression  that  was  m  much  made  up  of  admiration  anc 
fear,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  say  which  sentimen 
predominated. 

*  There,  that's  done,    Now,  here  is  Patchett*s  letter,  in  reply 
my  application  about  thi'  roof  of  the  barn.     You  know  it  is  turn 
bling  to  pieces,  and  he  says  that  I  mny  repair  it  myself  if  I  like,  bu 
that  Sir  Montague  Lewis  can  do  nothing.    What  am  I  to  do  now  ? 

Michael,  in  taking  tlie  hotter,  touched  her  hand  ;  it  was  a  me; 
touch,  but,  combined  with  \vh:it  he  had  been  thinking  about  as  b^cr^^e 
watched  the  roses  tapping  against  the  window,  it  sent  a  thrill  u^^^^f 
his  arm  like  an  electric  shock. 

'  You  had  better  leave  me  to  settle  witli  Patchett  about  ihti^* 
roof,*  he  said,  with  a  droll  utterance  as  if  he  bad  lieen  running  fa^^**^ 
and  was  a  little  out  of  breath. 

'  Oh,  but  it  is  bnthcriug  you  too  much  ;  I  can  easily  toll  hin:^:^^^ 
whatever  you  advise.  My  own  notion  is,  to  say  that,  until  he  put:^^* 
the  roof  rigat,  be  gets  no  more  rent.' 

She  was  sitting,  pen  in  hand,  her  eyes  running  over  the  accoimt^**^ 
and  she  did  not  ^ee  the  ji  rk  Ium  head  gave  when  he  heard,  *bothe^^*"' 
ing  you  too  much/  There  was  a  shadow  on  his  Dice  as  lie  tume-  '^" 
a^ain  to  the  roses,  and  the  green,  and  the  apple-trees.  T 
wordA  kept  running  throug\\  \\\h  \\ead^  Mv^i  \\e  x^^eated  them 
himself  as  one  repeats  a  riddle  ^\\\\e  %e^Vm^  \\\^  ^w«^%\. 

What  did  she  mean  by  talVmg  oi  ^  \>ci\.\ifti m^'  Vxssi't    ^XsA 
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tiot  run  her  messagesj  brouglit  her  parcels  from  the  town,  settled 
disputes  with  the  labourers,  and  helped  her  with  all  hia  might  in 
managing  the  farm  since  she  was  a  girl  of  thirteen  and  he  a  youth 
rf eighteen  ?  And  the  idea  of '  bother '  had  never  occurred  to  him 
till  now,  when  she  suggested  it.  She  never  thought  of  it  before, 
either,  be  was  sure  of  that.     Why  did  she  think  of  it  now? 

His  lips  closed  tightly,  and  the  shadow  de<?pened  on  his  face 
when  he  found  the  answer  to  the  nddle  in  the  remembrance  of 
Walton. 

'What  are  you  thinking  about,  Michael  ? '  she  asked,  with  the 
pen  between  her  teeth,  as  she  rubbed  the  blotting  paper  on  the 
figures  she  had  just  written,  and  turned  to  a  new  page. 

He  reached  hi.s  hand  out  at  the  window  and  plucked  a  half- 
open  rose-bud.  He  twirled  it  between  his  fingers  as  if  he  were 
spinning  a  teetotum,  and  did  n*it  answer, 

*  Five  and  four  are  nine — =(well,  are  you  afraid  of  Patchett?) — 
and  five  are  fourteen,'  she  said,  interpolating  the  question  between 
her  calculations. 

*No; 

*  What  then  ?  ' 

Me  bit  the  stem  of  the  rose-bud  and  began  twirling  it  again. 
*I  was  wondering,  Polly,  why  you  talk  about  "  bother'*  to  me  ?  ' 

*  How  much  do  seventeen  and  nine  make  ?  * 

*  Twenty-six/ 

*  Twenty-six— because,  Michaelj  I  know  that  you  have  had  a 
^«*eat  deal  of  l>other  about  my  affairs,  and  I  Ijave  been  thinking 
^^^at  it  was  a  shame  to  be  always  calling  on  you  to  do  what  I  ought 
^  do  myself,  or  give  up  the  farm/ 

He  took  another  bite  of  the  stem  of  the  rosebud, 
*When  did  you  begin  to  think  that  way?' 

*  It  has  been  growing  in  my  mind  for  some  time— I  can't  tell 
y^Hx  when  it  began  ;  but  when  I  think  of  all  that  you  have  done 
^^r  me,  and  all  tlie  trouble  you  liavc  taken  about  me  in  your  good- 
nature  ' 

*Damn  the  good-nature  [*  he  cried  irritably,  flinging  the  rose- 
"^  from  him  :  it  fell  on  the  table  amongst  the  accounts.  Then, 
^^covering  himself,  he  added  penitently :  '  I  beg  yom*  pardon, 
**oUy^  but  you  do  worry  me/ 

*  f'orty-six  and  five  are  fifty-one — I  didn't  mean  to  do  so, 
^chael/ 

'  I  wish  I  could  think  so.  If  you  don't,  why  do  you  turn  now 
^lid  talk  about  trouble,  when  you  know  bow  glad  it  makes  me  to 
'^  near  you,  and  to  be  helping  you,  and  to  feel  that  you  are  pleased 
^th  my  help  ?     But  a5  ^oon  as  you  look  on  it  as  a  ito\i\>\e^  \)Qieti 
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there  is  no  more  pleasure  in  it ;  for  I  know  you  don't  care  about  me, 

and  tlmt  you  would  like  me  to  keep  a  little  more  out  of  the  way,' 

*  That's  not  true — and  seven  are  fifty-eight — 111  get  muddled 
1  with  these  figures,  if  you  talk  so.' 

*  I  know  it  is  true,  and  I  can  tell  you  when  you  first  began  to 
think  me  trouhlesome.* 

I         '  I  didn't  say  that/ 

■  '  It  is  since  Walton   has  been  coming  about   the  Meadow,'  he 
continued,  without  heeding  her  interrnption* 

She  wrote  in  the  total  of  IJia  eohimn  she  lia^l   been  summing 
up,  placed  the  blotting  paper  over  the  wet  ink,  put  the  pen  down-^ 
and  then  resting   her  arms  on  the  desk   and   clasping  her  hands^  . 
she  looked  at  Michael  with  her  clear,  honest  eyes, 

*  I  believe  yon  are  right/  she  said,  as  if  he  had  given  her  som^ 
interesting  information  ;  '  he  has  made  me  think  about  a  heap 
things.     lie's  a  smart  chap,  and  I  like  him.' 

Michael  stood  a  minute  quite  still;  then  he  took  up  his  h 
and  riding- whip  from  the  little  side-table  on  which  he  had  place      A 
them,  and,  in  a  softened  voice : — 

*  Very  well,  Polly.  You  can  write  to  Patchett,  as  you  propos^^^d 
— I  think  you  have  the  right  end  of  the  stick ;  but  if  he  mak  -^«i 
any  more  objections,  you  had  better  see  dad.     Good-bye.* 

*Vou   are  not  going  yet,  Michael?  you  are  not  going  aw:^E:^j 

whilst  you  are  angry  with  me  ?  '  she  said,  ritiing  and  advancin^^a 

step  towards  him, 

'  Not  angry  now — I  own  I  was  a  bit  angry  at  first,  but  now ' 

He  stopped  as  if  he  did  not  like  to  complete  the  sentence  ;  t:]^ut 

her  clear  eyes  opened  with  quick   inquiry,  and   there  was  soi«ae- 

thiog  of  sharp  command  in  her  tone, 
L        '  Well,  now  ?  " 

■  '  Now,  I  am  onl}"  sorry.' 
I        *  For  what?' 

i         '  For  myself.' 

f        That  was  not  what  be  meant  to  say,  and  she  knew  it.    It  vns 

part  of  the  truth,  however,  and  ^he  knew  that  too,  but  she  waii/d 
I  not  force  his  confidence.  So,  they  said  *  Good-bye  ; '  he  promiW 
I  to  be  over  in  the  morning  to  see  the  cow,  and  they  parted  aJ  if 

nothing  particular  had  happened. 

■  In  the  hall  he  met  Sarah. 
I         *  You  are  going  soon,  ^lichael.' 

*  Yes,  I  have  something  to  do  in  the  village,  and  I  want  to  g^ 
home  early/ 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  ai'm,  stopping  him  as  be  waa  about  ^ 
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*  \Miat  is  the  matter  ? — you  are  not  speaking  like  yourself,  you 
are  not  looking  like  yourself.' 

*  I  don't  feel  like  myself  to-day,  Sarah ;  I'm  queer,  and  out  of 
sorts.  But  it's  nothing  to  make  a  bother  about.  I'll  be  all  right 
in  a  day  or  two.     Good-bye,  good-bye.' 

And  he  hastily  made  his  way. out,  took  his  mare  out  of  the 
stable,  and  rode  off  without  once  looking  behind. 

Sarah  did  not  go  to  her  cousin  immediately.  She  went  into 
the  kitchen,  gave  some  mechanical  instructions  to  the  girl  who 
B?as  busy  wasliing  up  the  dinner-plates ;  then  into  the  dairy,  and 
surveyed  the  basins  of  cream  without  any  apparent  object ;  and, 
Lastly,  she  went  out  by  the  back  door,  and,  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  gazed  over  the  meadow  and  down  towards  the  river, 
ivhere  Walton  was  fishing. 

All  the  time  she  was  thinking  of  Michael  Hazell's  strange 
manner.    There  had  been  a  quarrel  with  Polly.     Why? 

If  Michael  had  told  her  his  way  of  it,  he  would  have  said  that 
Polly  had  given  him  his  dismissal,  and  did  not  want  him  to 
Lftterfere  in  her  affairs  in  future  ;  that  she  had  owned  outright 
tbat  Walton  was  the  man  of  her  choice ;  and  so,  Michael  had 
nothing  more  to  say.  This  was  a  matter  in  which  she  had  the 
best  right  to  decide  for  herself.  He  could  give  her  no  advice,  for, 
fudging  by  his  own  feelings,  it  was  an  affair  in  which  common 
sense  played  no  part.  She  bad  decided,  and  he  would  do  the  best 
he  could  to  forward  her  wishes  and  her  interests ;  only 1 

He  had  ridden  quietly  enough  until  he  entered  the  gates  of 
the  Earl's  Park.  There  was  a  magnificent  drive  of  three  miles 
from  one  highway  to  the  other,  the  House  standing  about  midway. 
The  Park  was  studded  with  huge  oaks,  of  great  girth  and  age, 
"broad-spreading  elms,  and  beeches  which  flashed  in  the  sunlight 
like  silver.  Under  the  shade  of  the  trees  were  herds  of  deer,  for 
^hich  the  Earl  preserved  so  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  valuable 
land  in  grass.  There  were  many  who  grumbled  at  this  hobby,  as 
^n  unjust  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  but  the 
£arl  paid  no  heed ;  he  was  kindly,  stuck  to  his  hobby,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  the  county,  gave  free  passage  through 
the  Park  to  all  light  vehicles,  pedestrians,  and  horsemen. 

So,  Michael  Hazell  entered  the  Park,  and  then  he  started  at 
such  a  furious  gallop  that  the  frightened  deer  scattered  in  all 
flirections,  some  for  a  minute  flying  madly  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  horseman,  then  turning  suddenly  off  and  disappearing  down 
the  hollow,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a  clear  stream,  crossed  by 
many  shadows  of  beeches  and  willows. 

During  that  short  qiuck  ride  he  worked ^\\t  Wve — ^  otCV^V     ^^ 
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had  hoped— more,  he  had  expected^ — that  she  was  to  be  his  wife 
and  ghe  knew  it.  She  had  accepted  his  service — how  faithful  and 
earnest  it  had  b<?en,  she  could  tell ;  and  now,  with  a  breath,  she 
blew  to  the  winds  the  whole  arrangements  and  the  most  precioi 
prospects  of  his  life. 

And  for  what  ?  Tom  Walton  wa^,  no  doubt,  a  fine  fellow ; 
was  a  capital  judge  of  horseflesh  ;  he  knew  all  about  racing  aud 
London  life ;  he  was  good-natured  wlien  he  was  not  crossed,  aod 
he  was  the  heir  of  Walton  Abbey,  Walton  Abbey  was  a  good-sized 
farm,  the  freehold  of  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Waltons 
for  many  generations.  But  Walton  knew  nothing  of  farming,  aod 
the  place  was  so  encumbered  that,  when  the  old  people  died,  his 
position  would  be  a  very  poor  one.  Besides^  there  were  brothers 
and  sisters  to  provide  for,  and  Tom's  share  would  be  thus  still 
further  reduced, 

Polly  knew  all  that,  and  yet  she  could  for  the  sake  of  a  man  ^^ 
such  a  position  disregard  ail  old  associations^  and  turn  away  from 
Michael  Hazell,  who,  although  only  the  son  of  a  tenant  farraer, 
was  a  wealtliy  man,     Tom  Walton,  too,  was  not  the  man  to  jrk^^ 
a  woman  happy;  there  were  some  sad  stories  linked  with  his  nai^^» 
but  the  fascinations  of  the  reckless  neer-do-well  seemed  to  U»v« 
conquered   Polly,  as  they  conquer   most   women,   through  fi<:^^^ 
perversity  of  the  ft^eling  of  pity^ 

Therefore,  Michael  had  said,  *I  am  sorry  for  myself — wL»  i'^'^^ 
was  quite  true — ^what  he  meant  to  say  was,  M  am  sorry  for  y^^^^' 
And  therefore  he  said  now,  '  So  be  it ;  I  will  help  her  all  I  can— 


'^ 


If  Sarah  had  asked  her  cousin  what  was  her  way  of  it,  Pc^ 
would  have  told  her  that  Michael  was  very  queer  in  his  condt^-^^ij 
that  he  had  been  angry  with  her  for  saying  she  liked  Tom  Walt>^^^  ' 
which  was  a  fact,  and  she  couldn't  tA\  a  lie  and  say  she  did*^ ;' 
Michael  would  have  been  as  angiy  with  her  if  he  discovered  the  ^'^ 
as  he  was  al>out  the  truth.  Of  coiu-se  she  knew  that  he  misuni^^^i 
stood  what  she  meant  by  saying  that  she  liked  Walton,  but  ^®i 
would  give  her  no  opportunity  to  explain;  and  after  all  she  S'^'^ 
no  reason  why  she  should  be  compelled  to  explain  her  likings 
dislikings  to  Michael  Hazell. 

He  had  no  right  to  control  her,  and  she  would  not  submit  to 
controlled  by  any  man,  unless  he  were  her  husband — and  not 
him,  imless  he  were  reasonable.  Maybe  she  had  thought  soiC*^ 
times  that  Michael  would  hold  that  relationship  towards  her ;  tr*^^ 
he  had  no  business  to  assum  e  it.  He  had  no  business  to  give  <^*^j 
that  they  were  engaged,  as  he  must  have  done,  or  Walton  wot»-*  ' 
never  have  dared  to  put  the   impertinent   question  to  her,    S  J^^ 


or 
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8  her  own  mistress,  and  she  was  indignant  that  even  Michael 
>ii]d  claim  authority  over  her. 

It  was  not  £Edr  of  him,  and  she  had  a  good  mind  to  go  to  her 
Burdian,  Job  Hazell,  and  tell  him  how  badly  his  son  had 
iiaved.  As  if  she  cared  for  him  I  And  now  she  came  to  think  of 
Tom  Walton  was  a  smart-looking  fellow,  and  always  kind  and 
[uaiderate.  There  was  no  denying  that  he  was  a  fool  about  fiemn- 
rk  ;  but  everybody  owned  that  he  knew  what  a  horse  ought  to  be, 
d  that  counted  for  something  in  these  days  when  horses  were  at 
X  prices. 

There  were  no  more  accounts  made  up  that  day.  She  gathered 
\  the  papers,  methodically  still,  however,  and  put  them  in  her 
flk.  In  doing  so,  she  found  the  rosebud  which  Michael  had 
jrown  down  in  his  passion.  She  had  seen  him  playing  with  it, 
id  now  she  was  going  to  throw  it  out  at  the" window;  but  she 
lecked  the  movement  of  her  hand,  and  hurriedly  flung  the  rose- 
ad  into  the  desk  amongst  her  business  papers,  closing  the  lid 
uickly  as  if  ashamed  of  what  she  had  done. 

*  What  have  you  been  saying  to  Michael  ? '  said  Sarah,  who  had 
Dtered  the  room  very  quietly.     *  Have  you  been  quarrelling  ? ' 

^  He's  an  ass,'  answered  Polly  emphatically,  as  she  put  her  desk 
"Way,  'and  Mr.  Walton  is  a  fine  fellow.' 

<  Oh '  exclaimed  Sarah  quietly,  but  with  many  variations  on 

xe  prolonged  note. 

She  was  puzzled  at  first  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  her  cousin ; 
^  then,  as  she  understood,  a  light  leapt  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
>iHd  have  hugged  her  with  joy  ;  but  her  placid  nature  did  not 
Ve  vent  to  the  enthusiasm. 

^  You  are  thinking  of  Michael,  although  you  are  angry  with 
«it^' 

*  No,'  said  Polly  firmly,  *  I  am  thinking  of  Tom  Walton,  and 
^rish  he  had  not  gone  away  so  soon.' 

The  light  darkened  in  Sarah's  eyes :  it  v)a»  diiBcult  to  under- 
^Hd  Polly,  sometimes. 


Chapter  IV. 

BUNIHORPE. 

It  was  a  slow,  still  life  the  people  lived  in  Dunthorpe  and  the 
fX>antry  round  about ;  and  they  enjoyed  it.  Whose  cow  had  calved  ? 
irhose  mare  had  foaled  ?  who  got  the  first  prize  at  the  last  agri- 
eoltural  show  ?  who  got  the  biggest  price  for  fat  cattle  ?  who  was 
hurled  to-day,  and  who  was  to  be  married  to-morrow  ? — ^Cotiii^^  Vki^^ 

VOL,  zxxfn,  mo,  caaru,  ^  ^ 
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staple  of  conversation — the  weather  and  the  prospect  of  the  Cfopa 
formiDg,  of  course,  always  the  leading  topic.  There  were  dome^c 
subjects,  too,  which  turned  up  at  intervals  to  enliven  the  ordinary 
gossip  with  a  spice  of  seandaL  When  any  of  the  farmers'  wives 
or  the  tradespeople's  wives  drove  to  Bishop  s  Stortford  aod  took  train 
to  London,  there  was  talk  provided  for  at  least  a  week :  why  did 
she  go  ?  Whoi  was  slie  going  for  ?  What  was  she  doing  in  the 
City  ?  And  wasn*t  she  going  too  often  ?  These  questions  were 
always  received  with  wise  noddings  of  the  head,  knowing  looks, 
and  probably  an  interchange  of  winks  indicating  that  there  could 
be  no  good  iu  the  excursions  of  the  persons  referred  to.  But  it 
was  all  done  in  such  a  slow  way,  that  even  scandal  lost  its 
sting. 

The  place  and  people  seemed  to  be  always  drowsy.  The  lawyer 
received  a  daily  paper,  wliich  he  passed  on  to  the  doctor.  The 
parson  received  the  Times  at  half-price,  the  day  after  publication, 
and  he  passed  it  on  to  the  curate.  The  shopkeepers  were  always 
lounging  at  their  doors,  and  the  only  men  who  seemed  to  have 
business  to  attend  to  were  the  brewer  and  the  innkeeper ;  but  even 
they  were  able  to  take  life  calmly,  and  never  ran  the  risk  of 
disturbing  digestion  by  untimely  bustle.  For  the  mass,  there  was 
apparently  notliing  particular  to  do,  but  to  move  about  in  an  easy 
way — as  if  they  had  only  to  sow  at  leism-e  and  reap  at  pleasure. 
The  parson  preached  in  a  slow  monotonous  way,  as  if  he  were  half 
asleep  whilst  reading  his  own  sermon.  T!ie  people  listened  drowsily, 
and  the  shafts  of  mote-speckled  light  streamed  in  through  the 
stained  windows  with  an  air  of  lieavy  indifference,  as  if  they  would 
not  have  been  there  if  they  could  liave  helped  it. 

The  cloudless  blue  sky,  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  l^ees,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  all  conspired  to  make  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  weary  City  man  would  have  felt  himself  at  rest.     The  simple 
ways  of  the  simple  people  would  have  filled  him  with  joy  and 
wonder :  there  was  such  a  delightful  sense  of  repose  in  all  they  did 
and  in  all  their  surroundings.     The  green  undulating  landscape, 
over  which  the  heavy  foliage  of  the  trees  cast  broad  shadows,  sug- 
gestive of  cool  retreats  from  the  heat  of  the  day — the  perfume  o( 
the  hedge-rows,  the  song  of  the  clear  river  as  it  crawled  through 
the  plain,  flashing  many  hues  in  the  eyes  under  the  sunlight— were 
all  full  of  repose,  and  the  only  noise  which  disturbed  it  was  tbe 
musical  chorus  of  birds,  or  the  caw,  caw,  of  the  clouds  of  cravfs 
moving  slowly  from  one  rich  field  to  another. 

Every  Johnny  had  his  Joan,  and  the  wildest  excitement   of 
their  lives  was  when  at  the  Fair  he  gave  her  a  bag  of  nuts  or  i 
packet  of  sweetmeats,  and  in  the  evening  treated  her  to  a  dance  in 
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the  big  room  of  the  '  Grey  Goose,'  the  second-rate  inn  of  the 
place.  The  '  Queen's  Head '  was  more  select,  and  its  customers 
were  the  squires  of  the  district  and  the  chief  farmers,  although 
they  had  a  tap-room  in  which  the  lads  and  lasses  might  sit  and 
drink  beer ;  but  no  undue  hilarity  was  allowed.  Still,  the  inn  of 
a  Saturday  night  was  rather  noisy  in  taproom  and  parlour. 

The  labourers  in  the  taproom  had  their  discussions  about  the 
ftU»  of  the  nation,  and  occasionally  grew  angry  with  one  another, 
so  that  they  became  eager  to  settle  the  whole  matter  by  a  personal 
combat  in  the  yard ;  an  arrangement  which  was  always  interdicted 
by  the  landlord,  but  sometimes  came  off  in  the  street  or  in  the 
nearest  meadow. 

The  fiurmers  and  aristocratic  tradesmen  in  the  parlour  became. 
noisy  over  the  prices  of  grain,  and  the  betting  on  the  favourite  for 
the  next  horse-race.  It  was  a  sporting  and  hunting  county,  full  of 
traditions  of  famous  sportsmen  and  famous  horses.  Sir  Montague 
Lewis  had  bought  at  an  enormous  price  the  winner  of  a  Derby, 
and  his  stables  at  Elizabeth  House  were  besieged  by  admiring 
crowds  for  a  year  or  more.  The  Earl  always  had  a  fine  stud  of 
horses  in  his  stables,  and  the  farmers  had  a  passion  for  trotting 
matches.  The  games  in  which  the  boys  of  the  Grammar  School 
delighted  most  were  *hare  and  hounds'  and  foot-races.  The 
bigger  boys  understood  the  meaning  of  '  the  long  odds '  and 
'  hedging.' 

The  village— or'town,  as  the  people  called  it — consisted  of  the 
main  street,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  in  which  were  the  leading 
shops,  all  the  doctors,  the  two  lawyers,  and  the  apothecaries.  The 
appearance  of  the  street  was  interesting.  Whitewashed  and  red- 
tUed  little  houses  stood  side  by  side  with  newly  erected  buildings 
covered  with  slate  and  possessed  of  bow-windows.  Newly  decorated 
shops  flourished  in  all  the  glory  of  fresh  paint,  beside  the  dingy- 
looking  premises  of  some  old-established  dealer  who  felt  his 
custom  too  safe  to  be  tempted  into  rivalry  of  gaudy  colours.  Out 
of  the  street  branched  many  lanes,  alleys,  and  side  streets  which 
had  a  curious  way  of  winding  about  and  bringing  a  stranger  back 
to  the  point  from  which  he  started. 

But  it  was  a  cosy  kind  of  place,  and  the  houses  nestled  together 
in  a  neighbourly  way ;  and  despite  many  petty  jealousies  and  not  a 
little  scandal,  the  people  were  kindly  towards  each  other,  and 
whenever  there  was  illness  in  a  house  there  was  ready  and  practical 
lielp  given  to  the  afflicted  family. 

At  one  end  of  the  main  street,  and  only  separated  by  a  field, 
-was  the  railway  station ;  at  the  other  end,  the  conunon.  Facing 
the  common,  and  the  last  building  in  the  street,  was  the  *  Queen's 
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Head.'  At  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  common,  standing  in  th( 
midst  of  a  group  of  small  cottages,  with  patches  of  garden  in  front 
was  the  Grey  Goose  Inn.  Wlien  the  host  of  the  Queen's  Heaf^^j 
met  the  master  of  the  Grey  Goose,  he  patronised  him  and  wishei^^^ 
him  success.  The  Grey  Goose  thought  the  Queen's  Head  a^^^ 
upstart,  but  they  were  very  good  triends  far  all  tliat,  only  theL^^. 
wives  were  '  not  on  speaking  terms/  That  was  the  mild  way  crz::::)f 
saying  they  couldn't  abide  each  other,  and  the  children  of  the  oi^^ 
family  were  strictly  forbidden  to  have  any  tiling  to  say  to  tb^^„ 
children  of  the  other. 

But  Sunday  came ;  the  men  and  women  pub  on  their  best  attir-^^ 
and  marched  with  calm  propriety  to  church.      The  old  church  j^^ 
with  its  grey,  massive  tower,  stood  at  the  end  of  tlie  common,  n^^ 
the  ford^  solid  and  venerable,  the  solemn  guardian  of  the  morak  of 
the  people.     Its  bell  tolled  with  a  deep  tone  and  calmly,  as   i( 
conscious  of  its  rights  of  precedence,  and  undisturbed  by  the  sharp 
tinkling  of  the  chapel  bells  in  the  lower  part«  of  the  town.     There 
was  a  serene  atmosphere,  and  a  sense  of  peace  and  sunshine  eveiy- 
where* 

Michael  Hazell  came  clattering  out  of  the  Earrs  Park  and 
passed  the  common,  where  an  honest  donkey  was  drowsily  engagd 
in  munching  the  thistles,  and  looked  up  in  i^olemn  wonder  at  a  |  J 
fellow-creature  being  ridden  so  hard*  Parsing  tlie  Grey  Goose,  the 
smith,  who  was  sitting  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  house,  with  a 
pewter  of  foaming  ale  on  the  table  beside  him,  nud  his  pipe  in  \\\s> 
moutli,  suddenly  halhHjed  to  Hazell  to  stop. 

The    8uddenuet<s  of   the  shout  caused  liim  to  pull  up;  I'hI 
without  turning  he  called  out : 
*  I  can*t  stop  now,  Darton.* 

'  There's  a  shoe  loose,  and  you'll  lame  the  mare,*  shouted  thf 
smith  back  ;  and  in  a  lower  tone,  *  and  a  screw  loose  too,  it  seem? 
to  me/ 

Hazell  was  as  careful  of  every  animal  under  his  charge  as  k 
would  be  of  a  human  being.  He  instantly  dismounted,  and  foond 
that  the  smith  was  right. 

'  ril  take  lier  round  to  the  smitliy  ;  but  get  the  shoe  put  right 
as  quick  as  you  can,  for  Vm  in  a  hurry •' 

'She'll  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,'  said  the  smith,  leisurely  pro- 
ceeding to  drink  his  ale  and  smoke  his  pipe* 

The  smitli's  shop,  a  low-roofed  building  with  red  tiles  and 
whitewashed  walls,  was  only  a  few  yards  farther  along  the  tos&* 
Michael  led  the  mare  through  a  labyrinth  of  old  wheels  infin» 
ttiougbB  and  carts,  into  the  wUed,and  gave  her  in  charge  of  the  1^ 
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who,  as  he  approachcdj  thrust  into  a  tub  of  wiiter  a  bar  of  hot  iron 
irliich  hissed  and  spluttered  aogrily. 

Walking  rapidly  into  the  villagfe^  his  head  bent,  as  if  ranch 
mere  than  the  welfare  of  ttie  nation  weighed  npon  his  shoulders, 
lie'  ran  a-tilt  against  a  man,  who  was  tnrning  the  corner  of  the  lane 
virliich  led  up  from  the  river.  ^^ 

L  'Hallo! — oh,   it's    you,    JIazelL      Yourc^    in   a   deuce J^of    a 

■burry.' 
H  *  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  mn  in  a  hurry*     Good-day." 

V  *Stop  a  minute,  man  ;  you  have  nearly  knocked  the  breath  out 
BoP  me,  and  you  have  hurt  my  foot  most  confoundedly," 

V  *  I  am  sorry — it  was  an  accident — I  ean^say  no  more.' 

W  *  You  can  do  something,  thooglu     Give  me  your  arm  across  the 

road  to  the  inn,' 

Without  a  word  Michael  complied  ;  and  Walton,  with  his  aid» 
limped  along,  explain! Dg  his  niisfortime  by  the  way  with  that 
Icind  of  cynical  disbelief  in  everything  except  '  luck,*  which  is 
tike  lazy  man's  refuge,  and  whicfi  was  tu  Michael  so  utterly  incom- 
prehenaible, 

*  I'm  an  unlucky  Ix'ggar,  but  one  must  take  it  just  as  it  comes-  I 
ba.d  had  luck  at  the  Meadow^  I  had  bad  luck  in  the  river,  and  just 
when  things  seemed  to  be  changing  for  the  better— when  I  had 
hooked  as  pretty  a  trout  as  you  ever  saw,  I  Imd  to  leap  a  ditch 
that  one  might  hop  over,  bnt  it  cost  me  a  sprained  ankle*  I  didn^t 
**hiiilc  it  was  much  imtil  you  trampled  on  my  foot ;  but,  by  Jove,  I 
feel  it  now/ 

'  VM  send  the  doctor  up  to  yon,^  muttered  Hazell,  vexed  as 
^€iU  as  sorry  that  he  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mishap, 
^*iable  to  break  away  from  Walton,  and  irritated  at  being  com- 
P<?Iled  to  remain  with  him.  So  he  suggested  going  for  the 
•factor. 

*  Come  in,  and  have  a  glass  with  me[;  the  ostler  or  boots  will 
^^  for  the  great  healer  of  broken  limbs  and  broken  hearts — I  mean, 
^«ordered  stomachs.     Come  along.' 

*  Thank  you,  I  must  go.' 
They  were  standing  in  the  private  passage  which  led  from  the 

^i"ched  entrance  to  the  stable  court  into  the  parlour*  There  was 
^^\y  a  dim  light  in  the  passage^  and  Walton  peered  into  his  com- 
pulsion's face. 

'  At  least  complete  your  work,  and  get  me  inside.' 
Michael  flung  open  the  door  impatiently,  and  almost  lifted 
a.lton  into  a  chair;  then  turned  to  go, 

*Come,  HazeU/  mid  Walton  in  a  low  voice,  v*ii\i  ^otne,W\\w^  ^\ 
ty  ID   the   tonv,  *you   have^won  tbe  day.    Nv'^  ti^^d^  '^oV 
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quarrel •     Lots  of  fellows  liave   eourted   the  sume   lass,  and  th^^kJ 

winner  and  the  loser  liave  been  friends  afterwards.     At  any  rate  —^ 

it  is  the  loser  who  should  have  Wie  privilege  of  grumbling.     Yoiaw   3 

are  the  winner,  and  I  siv,  all  right.*  l 

'  I  don  t  understand  your  jokes.'  1 

I        *  Faith,  there'ti  not  much  of  a  joke  in  it — on  your  account  sh  mKr\ 

sent  me  about  my  businesi^.'  j 

*  And  on  your  account  she  sent  me  about  mine.'  | 

k        *\^Tiat!' 

■         The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  with  an  expression  of  blanizrJb 
hewilderment,     Blichael,  who  was  at  first  angry  with  Walton  f^a^^r 
trying  to  make  fun  of  him,  could  not  discredit  the  honesty        -of 
Walton's  surprise,  and  he  became  calm,  feeling  that  there  vn  -^^ 
something  to  be  cleared  up  here. 

Walton,  knowing  the  man  pretty  well,  thmi{/ht  he  would  n^^  ^t 
tell  a  lie,  although  it  was  a  theory  of  his  that  every  man  will  I^Lie   , 
when  occasion  requires  it.     So,  at  first,  there  was  the  feeling        of  j 
surprise^  foUowefl  by  one  of  gratification  and  new  hope.      He  1m^  ^ 
resigned  himself,  as  he  fancied,  to  the  idea  that  Polly  Holt  was       to    j 
marry  Hazell,  and  now  he  learned  from  the  man  himself  that  ^lie   | 
was  to    do  nothing    of  the    kind.     Why,   she   must  have   bti-^-^xm 
simply  coquetting  with  liirn  in  order  to  make  the  more  of  her  s«_3r- 
render.  ^ 

He  laughed  outright,  at  the  absurd  position  of  affairs,  and„      at  ] 
himself  for  taking  a  woman  at  her  word — there  were  endless  p-^'^fo- 
verbs  to  prove  that  the  man  who  did  so  was  a  fool.  I 

'  Well,  women   are  the  drollest  compound  of  sweetness  a^P^^"^ 
devilment,  of  kindness  and  cruelty,  of  good  sense  and  folly — ^s^a)\  j 
and  of  viiiue  and  vice,  of  all  created  aaimats.     Whj^  what 
i^asB  I  was  to  think  she  meant  anything  more  than  to  annoy 

^She ' 

Michael's  hand  was  on  his  shoulder,  grasping  it  so  that  "^ 

winced, 

'  You  had  bettei  stop  there,  Walton,  if  you  mean  what  you  ^^^^^ 

Raying  to  apply  to  her'  (he  could  not  bring  himself  to  proooucr^***^ 

Polly's  name  in  this  man's  presence).     *  She  has  a  right  to  pi 

herself  in  choosing  a  partner,  and  whoever  he  may  be,  no 

L  flhall  speak  with  disrespect  of  her  in  my  presence.' 

r        Michael  was  quite  cool  now,  and  this  was  another  surprise 

Walton  ;  his  love  and  his  hate  were  of  a  shallow  order ;  he  coi 

not  understand   why  people  should  keep  up  a  quarrel;   nei 

could  he  imderstand  why  a  man  who  had  just  been  dismissed 

the  girl  he  had  set  his  mind  on  marrying  shoidd  care  two  stR*-'*'^*' 

what  wiis  said  about  !her. 
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*  All  right,  HazcLl,  you  needn't  lie  afraid  of  ne  raying  any  tbing 
disrespectful  of  Polly  Holt,  for— well,  I'll  see  about  it  when  thisj 
confouDded  sprain  is  got  rid  of.  But  mind,  it  was  you  yourself 
wbo  told  me  that  she  said  no,' 

*  And  yon  told  me  that  she  had  said  no  to  you.' 

*  That  means  we  are  both  at  liberty  to  follow  or  halt  as  we 
please.  I  cry  foUow,  and  by  Jove,  my  blood's  getting  warm  in  the 
ch»ge  and — oh,  the  devil ! ' 

The  latter  exclamation  was  one  of  pain,  and  had  nothing  tc  do 
with  his  rhapsody-  lo  his  excitement  he  had  lifted  his  sprained 
limb  from  the  chair  with  a  sudden  jerk,  which  produced  a  pang 
sufficient  to  remind  him  of  his  accident, 

'  I  forgot  you  wanted  a  doctor,'  said  Michael  quietly  ;  '  good- 
day.' 

He  went  out,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  open  air  he  drew 
a  long  breath,  took  off  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  brow.  He  could  not 
make  out  the  position.  There  was  to  him,  as  to  Walton,  a  certain 
amount  of  relief  in  what  he  had  just  been  told — only,  ho  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  Polly  as  a  coquette  1 

His  ideal  Polly  was  an  honest,  straightforward  woman,  with 
niach  good  sense,  great  energy,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical farming — and  all  this  combined  with  a  sympathetic  and  faith- 
ftil  heart  which  would  find  its  highest  joy  in  making  home  a  bliss- 
^^  retreat  from  all  the  wearinejis  and  worry  of  the  world*  How 
he  had  dreamed  and  hoped  ! 

There  was  something  thick  in  his  tliroat  as  he  thought  oi  this 
oow,  and  be  gasped, '  Oh,  Polly !  * 

The  Polly  represented  to  him  by  Walton  was  a  wtak,  vain 
Ionian,  who  did  not  care  how  much  pain  she  caused^  so  long  as  she 
ffi^tified  her  own  foolish  dcisire  of  conquest :  a  selfish,  worldly 
^otnan,  and  yet  a  fool. 

He  ran  away  from  that  horrible  presentment ;  and,  although 
feverishly  eager  to  discharge  his  business  in  the  village  and  get 
*^ay  from  it»  he  did  not  fortjet  to  send  the  doctor  to  the  Queen's 
Head. 

Waltou  ordered  in  lirandy  and  soda.  Then,  waiting  for  the 
doctor,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  whistled  to  himself  the  air 
^^  the  song : 

Here^s  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen, 

TIere*s  to  the  widow  of  fifty  ; 
Here's  to  the  flaunting^,  extravagant  queao, 
And  here's  to  the  housewife  that's  thrifty. 

He  had  quite  forgotten  the  misfortunes  of  the  day. 
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Chapter  V* 


Jl   game  at    BBAUaHTS. 


-  \ 


PoLLi'^  humour  during  the  whole  of  that  afternoon  perplexed  , 
everybody  about  the  farm.  At  ooe  minute  she  was  speaking  with  a^ 
tongue  sharp  as  a  razor,  at  the  next  bhe  was  laughing  and  joking* 

She  attended  to  busines.s,  however,  witlx  even  unusual  energy^ 
as  if  fihe  wished  to  satisfy  herself  that  she  could  do  quite  well  with- 
out the  guidance  or  advice  of  anybody*     The  hay  that  was  dry,shc^^i^c  \ 

gaw  carted  into  the  barn -yard,  and  was  particular  about  the  shape ^•e 

of  the  stacks;  the  hay  that  had  been  lately  mowuj  she  saw  pro^-^ 
|>erly  tossed  and  spread.     8 he  attended  to  the  sick  cow  herself,  bu^  ^nt ' 
she  spoke  with  contempt  of  Michael  HazelFs  doctoring,  and  miiihir^  ^  il  ^ 
she  had  called  in  the  Vet  (Veterinary  Surgeon)  at  once.       Bu^^iKit 
Michael's  instructions  were  carried  out  with  remarkable  fidelity. 

In  the  evening  she ^gave  a  blithe  good-night  to  those  of  \\\  ^  ir  ' 
haymakers  who  passed  ber<  Then  she  stood  at  the  top  of  th  ^ — le  * 
meadow,  watching  the  men  and  women  trudging  cheerfully  home^^^e- 
ward,  with  their  cans  and  odd  bundles  in  their  hands  :  some  of  th  ^r^e 
wives  carried  bundles  of  sticks  which  they  had  prudentially  picke-^^^aed  i 
up  by  the  way  ;  the  lads  and  the  lasses,  as  they  went  along,  wer:^  ^re  • 
chaffing  each  other,  making  trysts,  or  quarrelling  and  threatening^  -^ | 
never  to  speak  to  each  other  again.  | 

She  wished  that  she  had  been  one  of  them.  She  took  off  h^^  -*®^ ' 
hat,  feeling  the  atmosphere  too  close  for  pleasant  breathing,  anrfi^*^*^ 
swimg  it  to  and  fro  on  her  finger.  The  glow  of  a  broad  red  suns^^-^^^^ 
fell  on  her  face  and  tried  to  brighten  its  shadows,  fell  on  her  ha  -^^^^ 
and  made  it  shine  like  gold*  J 

8he  shaded  her  eyes  with  V^oth  bands  for  a  minute,  and  tried  tJ^  ^ 
look  far  beyond  the  horizon  ;  then,  as  the  sun's  reflections  graduaUff^"J 
deepened  in  tone  from  fierce  red  to  orange,  ptirple,  and  afterwarfc*^''^ 
to  a  warm  blue  with  only  streaks  of  fire,  she  turned  and  walke^3^  --^ 
slowly  towards  the  house.  j 

The  evenings  at  the  Meadow  farm  were  very  quiet  as  a  rul^^-  j 
Polly  saw  that  all  was  right  outside ;  that  horses  and  cattle  ha-^^  *f 
been  properly  cared  for,  and  that  the  doors  of  the  stables,  the  barn*^-^ 
and  the  hen-house  were  locked,  and  the  keys  delivered  at  th^"^  • 
house*  Sarah  saw  that  the  dairy  had  been  cleaned  up,  that  th*^=^-^ 
1^8  were  ready  for  the  mornings  milk,  and  that  the  dishes,  plate^^^^^ 
and  kitchen  generally  had  been  all  made  trim. 

Then  the  two  sat  in  the  parlour ;   a  large  paraffin  lamp  on  tfc^=^^^^^   , 
table,  with  a  big  green  shade  over  the  globe,  so  that  the  upper  pa^*^ 
of  the  room  was  in  darkness,  and  so  ghostly  on  dark  and  storm ^^       i 
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jughfis  that  Polly  would  rise  and  lift  the  shade  off.  Sarah  sat 
ifing  or  knittiDg  at  one  side  of  the  table,  and  Pollj,  at  the  other, 
generally  tried  to  read  aloud  to  her  companion  from  some  magazine 
or  book.  The  evening  closed  by  both  of  them  yawning  a  great  deal 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  going  to  bed  licfore  ten. 

Things  went  on  very  much  as  usual  on  this  evening,  till  the  two 
gjixk  sat  down  in  the  parlour. 

Sarah  took  her  seam  in  hand,  and  Polly  her  book,  Polly  opened 
t lie  book,  leaned  back  in  the  bigold-faeihioned  chair  which  had  been 
her  fether's,  and  his  father's  before  him,  and  was  in  shape  similar 
to  that  of  a  hall  porter.  She  looke<l  at  the  page,  and  then  looked 
up  to  Sarah. 

♦This  is  a  stupid  book,  1  just  glanced  at  the  end,  and  the 
lovers  aU  ^m  off,  and  I  don't  like  to  be  made  miserable  by  a  atory. 
We  have  bothers  enough  of  our  own  every-day/ 

Sarah's  thread  had  run  out,  so  she  drew  another  from  the  reel, 
bit  the  end  off,  threaded  her  needle,  and  began  her  seam  again. 

*  You  need  not  read  the  book,  if  you  don't  like  it,'  she  said, 
placing  the  seam  across  her  knee  and  fastening  it  with  a  pin  to 
keep  it  steady  whilst  she  sewed. 

*  But  maybe  you  like  it  ? ' 

*  I  do ;  it -s  a  very  good  story.' 
•'What  makes  you  think  so? ' 

*  Because  you  tell  me  that  the  end  is  melancholy.  That  is  true 
^o  nature,  for  the  end  of  all  oiu*  lives  is  melancholy  ;  to  ourselves, 
"^<iause  we  look  back  ami  see  how  few  of  our  best  wishes  we  have 
^^^alised ;  and  to  those  around  us  it  must  be  ftdl  of  melancholy,  if  they 
*^^i*e  for  us  at  all.   I  like  sad  stories,  because  the  whole  world  is  sad,' 

*0h,  rubbish  I '  exclaimed  Polly,  flinging  the  book  on  to  the 
*^Uch.  *  The  world  is  well  enough,  if  we  could  only  take  the 
pleasures  that  offer  themselves,  without  waiting  for  pleasures  that 
*^n  never  turn  up.  It's  like  the  fixjlish  vigin,  who  went  through 
^  ^hole  field  of  wheat  without  plucking  an  ear  because  she  always 
^*  pec  ted  to  find  a  bigger  one  farther  on.  She  ought  to  have  died 
^^  shame  at  her  own  greediness  when  she  got  to  the  end  of  the  path, 
^^d  found  there  was  nothing  but  dwarfs  and  stubble.' 

Polly  looked  as  if  she  thought  there  was  wisdom  as  well  as  spite 
^^  what  she  had  said-  Sarah  stitclied  away  steadily  for  a  few  seconds, 
^>id  then,  in  her  low  voice : — 

*  What  would  you  do,  eupposing  you  came  to  the  end  of  the  field 
Without  having  plucked  your  ear  ? ' 

*  Oh,  me  ! '  exclaimed  Polly,  as  if  the  question  put  the  matter 
inc^uite  another  light.  *  I  would  turn  back,  or  look  out  for  another 
field.* 
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^^"*  You  forget  that  when  you  have  lived  your  life  you  cannot  turn   _|J 

back,'  was  the  response  ;  and  the  stitch,  stitch^  went  on  with  irritat-- J 

ing  regularity.  \ 

Polly  felt  that  she  had  been  pressed  into  a  corner,  and  got  out  o^^ 

it  hy  a  method  frequently  adopted  by  women — namely,  by  lettin^^^ 

her  opponent  know  that  it  was  no  use  arguing  with  her.  1 

*  You  are  always  j^o  nasty  particular,  8aral^,  and  you  can'^t  " — 
a  joke/ 

L        '  I  am  afraid  I  cannot,  just  now." 

I        Polly  jumped  up. 

■  '  m  go  over  and  see  uncle  Job.' 
There  was  a  quick  change  in  Sarah's  face,  as  if  it  were  ligbt^^h.,^ 

up  by  a  pleasant  thought  or  hope.     She  said  quietly ; 
I        '  Isn't  it  late  ?  ' 

■  *  Half-past  eight — no-  He  won't  be  going  to  bed  for  an  ho  ^Kr>a3 
yet,  and  I  can  bo  at  Marshstead  in  twenty  minutes.  The  oM  m  ^wan 
likes  to  have  a  game  at  draughts  with  me,  for  he  says  Michael  is  -a  so, 
stupid  that  it  is  not  worth  playing  with  him.' 

Sarah  did  not  suggest  any  further  objections.     She  did  thi link  j 

of  proposing  to  accompany  her,  but  Michael  would  no  doubt  .fe-i.     -^ee 
her  home,  and  then? — perhaps  things  would  right  themselveg. 

Polly's  hat  and  jacket  were  on  iu  a  minute,  and  she  was  out  on  ■■lie 
path  which  led  by  the  green  lawn  under  the  apple-trees  to  theg^^sit^.  j 
She  caught  a  glimpno  of  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time,  and  t^^be 

■  held  up  her  hand  to  see  what  she  was  holding,  po  that  she  mi^^Rbt  ^ 
know  what  luck  she  was  to  have  during  the  next  month.  For,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  superstition,  if  you  have  copper,  eilver,  or  gol(3H  in  ' 
hand  when  you  first  see  the  new  moon,  fortune  will  favour  yoia^  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  metal  you  happen  to  be  holdi^  "Og* 
The  superstition  was  also  read  metaphorically  as  affecting  ^^e 
general  fortunes  of  the  individual.     Thus :  copper,  good ;  sil^ifc^'ex, 

■  better  ;  gold,  best ;  and  if  a  lad  happened  to  be  holding  the  h^^^^*^ 
I  of  bin  sweetheart  at  the  time,  it  was  a  sure  sign  that  she  was-  ^^ 
K  become  his  wife. 

■  The  latter  incident  occurred  very  frequently,  but  the  marri   ^^^^ 
did  not  always  follow. 

Polly  laughed  at  the  superstition,  and  yet  just  now  she  vto^  ^'^ 
have  liked  to  have  had  something  else  than  her  parasol  iji  ha-— -^  ^^^ 
>  for  the  Fates  did  not  concern  themselves  with  paraaola^  so  fe^^^  ^^ 
she  had  ever  heard. 

It  was   still   twilight.     The   bright  green  of  the  trees  "^^ 

b  jfraduallj  darkening,  and  in  the  distance  they  looked  like  bl^^^ 

massesj  showing  fantastic  outlmes  agaiu?.\i  VXiCi  ^ale  blue  9ky\         ^^ 

the  still  aixnospbere  there  were  occam^i^V  ?^vi\X^TVSi%^  Wi  saE*-'^*^ 
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shirpings  of  birds  as  they  settled  for  the  night.  The  barking  of 
logs,  answering  each  other  from  distant  farms,  was  heard  with 
lingular  distinctness.  The  drowsy  perfume  of  the  lime-trees, 
ningling  with  that  of  the  hedge  sweetbriars  and  of  the  new-mown 
lay,  filled  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  sweet  repose. 

As  she  passed  a  group  of  whitewashed  and  red-tiled  cottages, 
;he  labourers  and  their  wives  were  sitting  on  the  doorsteps  or  on 
itools,  resting  after  the  day's  labour.  Everybody  saluted  Polly 
¥ith  a  kindly  *  Good  evening '  as  she  passed. 

'  Looks  like  as  there  was  to  be  a  storm  to-night,'  said  one  of  the 
nen  wisely,  and  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  at  the  same  time 

As  she  walked  up  the  lane  leading  to  Hazell's  house,  she  heard 
iie  loud  stamp  of  the  horses  in  the  stable,  and  the  grating  rattle 
>f  the  halter  rope  as  it  was  drawn  through  the  rings  which  secured 
•hem  to  their  stalls. 

At  Marshstead,  as  at  most  of  the  farms  in  the  district,  the 
loor  was  rarely  locked  or  bolted,  and  Polly  stepped  into  the  hall 
?ithout  knocking.  A  terrier  bounded  out  of  the  kitchen  with  a 
hiill  bark,  which  was  instantly  changed  to  a  delighted  cry  of 
ecognition,  and  in  his  cheery  welcome  he  jumped  frantically  upon 
i*olly  and  round  about  her. 

'  Down,  Ted,  down,'  she  said  softly,  with  something  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure  in  his  greeting. 

She  knew  where  to  find  her  guardian.  She  opened  the  parlour 
loor,  and  Ted  danced  in  before  her.  She  entered  in  this  abrupt 
ashion  without  having  previously  thought  of  doing  so,  and  she  ex- 
pected to  see — she  did  not  know  what,  but  in  a  vague  way  she  had  an 
lea  of  something  quite  different  from  the  scene  presented  to  her. 

Michael  was  calmly  reading  the  day's  news  to  his  father,  who 
ras  seated  opposite  with  hands  placidly  clasped  before  him,  and 
yes  closed,  listening  or  dozing,  no  one  could  say  which ;  but  the 
yes  opened  wide  whenever  the  son  paused  in  the  reading. 

Job  Hazell  was  a  little  man  ;  his  figure  had  once  been  burly, 
ut  during  the  last  few  years  he  had  begun  to  lose  flesh.  His  face, 
iiich  had  once  been  ruddy  and  full  even  to  puffiness,  now  looked 
inched^  and  was  marked  by  deep  lines,  which,  combined  with  his 
bite  hair,  made  him  appear  an  older  man  than  he  was  in  reality. 
[e  bad  worked  hard  in  his  youth  and  middle  age ;  he  had  started 
iree  sons  fiedrly  in  business — one  in  Australia  as  a  sheep-&rmer, 
lother  in  Virginia,  and  the  third  in  London.  He  had  given  his 
ro  daughters  very  respectable  dowries  when  they  married ;  and 
ifl  eldest  son,  Michael,  was  to  have  the  farm.  Job  was  well 
lown  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  farmeia  ot  \iXvfe  disfcAaV,^  %si^ 
(cbael  was  regarded  as  the  heir  to  a  very  GOixxiotbQ\A<b  lcyA.xmft» 
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Supper  was  over,  but  the  table  had  not  been  cleared;  the 
bread  and  cheese  and  glasses  were  Btill  standing  on  it.  At  the 
comer  l:)eside  Job  was  a  big,  browB,  old-fashioned  ale-]Ug-  Around 
its  base  were  the  roughly  shaped  figures  in  bas-relief  of  dogs  in 
full  chase  after  a  wooden-looking  stag,  and  at  the  tail  of  the  last 
dog  was  a  huntsman  Idowing  a  horn  so  lustily  that  his  cheeks 
seenaed  ready  to  crack.  Around  the  centre  were  the  designs  of  a 
windmill,  very  straight  and  square  ;  a  tree  of  a  bee-hive  shape, 
and  a  jovial-looking  rustic  in  three  positions;  first  filling  his 
pipe,  a  mug  of  foaming  ale  at  his  elbow;  next  drinking  with 
evident  relish,  and,  in  the  third  place,  leaning  back  taking  his 
ease.  The  jug  was  a  sort  of  family  treasure  :  it  had  been  in  the 
house  for  several  generations,  and  unless  served  in  it,  Job  did  not 
think  his  ale  liad  the  right  flavour. 

Michael  stopped  reading,  and  Job  instantly  looked  up,  whi 
Polly  entered. 

'There's  a  good  wench,' said   Job,  his  face  brightening,     *I 
was  wishing  for  yon  to  come,  and  here  you  are ;  I  haven't  had  a  game 
for  three  days,  and  I  think  Michael  has  Ijeen  reading  all  the  dri< 
things  he  could  find  in  the  paper.* 

'  AU  right,  uncle,  we  shall  have  a  game,  and  I  am  going  to  heal 
you  to-night,'  she  said,  putting  her  arms  roimd  his  neck  ani 
kissing  him. 

Tne  old  man  chuckled,  enjoying  the  caress  and  the  fun  of  ti 
Idea  of  his  being  beaten  in  the  game. 

^  All  right,  Polly,  aU  right — we'll  see  alwut  that.  Give  us  tlm' 
board,  Michael,  and  Til  give  the  wench  a  lesson/ 

Michael  had  not  once  looked  at  Polly,  and  she  was  aware  of 
that  fact.  Yet  there  was  no  sidkinessin  his expresaion  :  he  simply 
seemed  to  have  too  many  serious  matters  to  engage  his  attention 
to  permit  him  to  bother  himself  about  the  presence  of  a  pretty  gi^** 
He  rose  calmly,  took  the  draught-board  from  a  cupboard,  bX»^ 
placed  it  on  the  table  l>eside  his  father, 

*  Thank  you,"  said  Polly,  as  she  began  with  qidte  a  business-li*^® 
air  to  arrange  the  men.     i?lie  did  not  lift  her  eyes  from  the  boa^^  i 

Michael  nodded,  resumed  his  seat,  and,  taking  up  the  paj^ 
again,  became  deeply  immersed  in  a  leader  on  the  political  situati*^^*  i 

Polly  became  just  as  deeply  interested  in  the  game  with  ^^^ 
as  Michael  appeared  to  he  in  his  paper.     Her  eyes  brightened,  fc^ 
cheeks  flushed^  and  she  watched  every  movement  of  the  draugL^ 
men  with  an  eagerness  apparently  as  intense  as  that  of  a  gamb^ 
who  is  playing   his  last  stake-     She  laughed  excitedly  at  ev^ 
iiuccessful  move  she  made,  and  laughed  the  more  when  Job,  seei* 
th^i  the  game  was  going  iu/s^'  ^^^^^  "Ytrv\;e^^, 
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ft     The  old  farmer  was  very  fond  of  playing,  but  when  he  lost  the 

Ipme  he  was  apt  to  lose  his  temper  too.     He  would  raise  petty 

qmbbles  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  bis  opponent,  and  in 

momentii  of  great  excitemeat  Polly  had  even  detected  him  slyly 

shifting  the  position  of  one  of  his  men  to  bis  own  advantage.     Sbe 

smiled  at  this  weakness,  and  pretended  not  to  see  it.     Then,  as  sbe 

I     allowed  him  to  be  the  conqueror,  «he  was  rewarded  by  the  spectacle 

of  the  old  man's  delight.  He  would  langh  iu  bis  feeble  falsetto,  clasp 

luih&nd  round  his  knee,  and  draw  it  up  nearly  to  bia  chin,  as  if  to 

I     iwtmin  the  expression  of  bis*  excitement ;  be  would  take  a  gulp  of  his 

ale,  .and  then  proceed  to  show  that,  if  at  a  certain  point  sbe  bad  taken 

M  this  or  that  particular  move,  she  would  have  bad  a  chance  of  winning. 

"       She  knew  all  big  little  tricks,  and  good-naturedly  opposed  him 

*»alj  long  enough  to  give  him  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he 

'Bally  had  a  clever  antagonist  to  overcome ;  then   she  played  to 

looses,  and  paid  her  penny  (that  was  the  highest  stake  they  played 

Bbr)  as  promptly  as  Job  was  peremptory  in  demanding  it.     On  the 

^Cessions  when  sbe  could  not  help  winning,  it  was  remarkable  tbat 

•Job  never  happened  to  have  any  coppers  in  bis  pocket,  and  always 

■>rgot  liis  losses  at  their  next  meeting. 

■  But   this  night  the  devil  had    got  ioto  Polly.     »Sbe    looked 
brighter  and  prettier  Uuiu  ever,  with  a  dash  of  merry  wickedness  in 
■^Y  eyes  that  might  have  got  over  St.  Anthony,  fc^be intended  to  win, 
I       'That's  a  bad  move,  uncle/ 
I       *I— I  didnY  mean  that,  Polly.     Til  take  it  back.' 

■  *No^  no,  thank  you.  Touch  man»  play  man,  1  can't  allow 
v*>tito  take  it  back.     Three  of  your  men  off  and  crown  mine, 

please.* 

Although  Job  was  always  claiming  the  right  to  take  back  a 

'^ong  move  on  his  own  part,  he  >vas  very  hrm  in  rei^ising  to  allow 

'^^hers  to  do  so ;  and  this  practical  tiun  of  his  own  laws  against 

*^3elf  made  him  exclaim  impatiently : 

*  You  are  dreadful  particular  to-night,  Polly.' 
|k      Hitherto,  Polly  bad  always  allowed  him  to  have  his  own  way  ; 
^*^night  she  held  strictly  to  tlie  hiw,  and,  although  she  was  smiling 

^  the  time,  she  would  not  yield  a  point. 

■^  Job  was  puzzled,  then  annoyed  ;  but  as  he  pretended  to  be  very 
^^^cular  about  following  tbe  rules  of  the  game,  hU  self-esteem 
^^Uld  not  permit  him  to  make  any  append  to  the  generosity  of  hia 

rtagonist. 
*  I  told  you  tbat  I  meant  to  win  to-night,'  she  exclaimed  gaily* 
^^ing  another  successful  mo ve»     '  Now^  I  have  only  two  men,  but 
*^3?  are  crowned.    You  have  two  men  crow^ned  and  oue  that  has  not 
^t  left  its  corner*   Tbe  odds  are  on  your  side,  but  I  feW\W\\\  ^v?X^ 
-^  l^^  ^^^^  silentj  hh  ibrows  contracted^  and  lie  vjas  tViDkin^^  <>l  ^ 
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the  cunning  moves  he  had  learned  in  the  practice  of  many  year?, 
seeking  one  by  which  he  might  overcome  hie  remorsel^ea  enemy. 

The  warmth  of  the  players  attracted  JMichaeFs  attention,  and  he 
lilted  his  grave  face  over  the  paper  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
game.  He  saw  his  father's  thin  lips  compressed,  his  hand  hover- 
ing  nervously  now  over  this  piece  and  then  on  that,  uncertain 
which  to  play.  He  saw  Polly's  face  flushed  with  amused  excite- 
ment. He  thought  it  was  the  prettiest  face  he  had  ever  seeDt 
and  the  lithesome  figure  the  finest  that  ever  a  woman  Iiad 
pogsessed  to  tempt  a  man  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 

Wm  heart  houuded,  and  it  was  only  by  a  severe  efifort  that  he  re- 
strained himself  from  drawing  his  chair  nearer  and  advising  her  upon 
the  move  over  which  she  was  at  present  prettily  hesitating,  Angers 
poised  in  air^  lips  slightly  parted,  and  eyes  fuU  of  wondering  doubt. 

^She  moved  :  she  won. 
Job  thrust  the  hoard  away  from  him  impatiently, 

*  If  I  hadn't  made  that  one  false  move,  you  couldn't  have  got 
the  game,  Polly/  he  grumbled. 

'  But  you  did  make  the  false  move,  and  I  have  won,  imcle ;  \ 
give  me  my  penny^  please.' 

She  was  laughing  at  the  old  man's  discomfiture,  and,  in  spit  _ 
of  the  sober  face  he  had  resolved  to  preserve  throughout  the  evec::^^^ 
ing,  Michael  laughed  too. 

*  We  are  no  match  for  her,  dad,  so  you  had  better  pay  up.* 

■  Job  fumbled  in  his  pockets. 

*  Haven't  got  any  coppers,  Michael — have  you  ?  " 

The  two  young  people  laughed  again  at  this  observation,  whi*^^i 
they  were  accustomed  to  hear  whenever  Job  lost.  Michael  paid  t:/i  *« 
penny,  and  Job  asked  for  his  pipe  to  soothe  the  agitation  of  his  defi^'^*^' 

Polly  jumped  up,  filled  the  long  churchwarden  which  she  foi**^ 
on   the   mantelpiece,   lit   it   defiantly,  knowing  that  it   anno>'^/ 
Michael  to  see  her  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  and  then  handed 
to  her  guardian. 

'  Thank  you,  Polly  ;  you're  a  clever  wench,  but  if  it  hadn't  b^^^^' 
Jar  that  one  move,  youM  have  lost  the  game.'  ^ 

■  *  You   can  afford  to  be  beaten  for  once,  uncle ;  you  know 
K\'er  get  more  than  one  game  out  of  ten,  and  you  shall  have  yc^'*^^ 
Rvenge  the  next  night  we  play,' she  answered,  adjusting  her  hat  t-^-^ 

the  aid  of  the  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece.     '  Now  I  must  go..     ^ 

*  I  will  see  you  home,'  said  Michael,  laying  aside  his  paper  aOP 
rising. 

■  *  Please,  don't  trouble ;  I  know  the  way  well  enough,  and  ca*^ 
Hke  care  of  myself.' 

She  had  never  made  such  an  objection  before,  and  she  had  neve  ^ 
spoken  to  him  in  such  a  tone — a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply  dislikt?* 
^ 
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*It  will  be  more  satLsfactory  to  w^,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
aooyon  safe  home.' 

His  voice  was  as  cold  and  his  words  as  measured  as  if  he  had 
l)e<c!n  »peakiDg  to  an  ungracious  stranger. 

*  In  that  case,  yon  can  come  if  you  like,  but  it  is  really  putting 
^'€>ii  to  unnecessary  trouble/ 

Michael  made  no  respoBso.  He  went  out  to  the  hall,  took  big 
\\vl\  and  a  staff,  whistled  to  Ted,  who  came  forth  leaping  and 
liajking,  delighted  by  the  idea  of  an  evening  scamper,  and  tliey 
%«"ait€d  outside  the  door  for  their  mistress.  She  said  *  Good-night' 
t.o  Job,  promised  to  return  soon,  and  passed  forth, 

*Come  along,  Ted,*  she  exclaimed  cheerily  to  the  dog,  aud  he, 
^rith  a  bark,  careered  on  in  front,  darting  hither  and  thither,  and 
retomiug  occasionally  for  uome  token  of  approval.  Then  she 
^ould  say,  'Good  dog/  and  off  he  would  go  again  as  if  he  were 
^rfiilarated  by  the  moonlight  which  gleamed  upon  the  hedgerows 
^od  on  the  green  fields,  and  came  in  silver  shafts  through  the 
^P^nings  of  the  trees,  causing  the  neighbouring  shades  to  appear 
'Otenaely  black. 

But  she  did  not  speak  to  Michael,     >She  walked  rapidly,  as  if 

^^■^^ger  to  get  over  the  ground.     He  accommodated  his  pace  to  hers, 

•'^od  made  no  attempt  to  open  a  conversation.     She  kept  her  lips 

*^«08e  as  if  detei-mined  not  to  utter  a  word,  and  yet  she  was  angry 

^ith  him  for  his  silence. 

B        They  passed  down  the  green  lane  and  into  the  main  road,  the 
^^iute  ground  of  which   glimmered  in   the   moonlight,  and    the 
»*"^dow8  of  the  waving   branches  of  the   trees   made  wonderful 
^^leidoscopic  forms  upon  it.     She  halted  by  a  stile. 

t*  I'll  go  through  the  meadow,'  she  said  ;  *  it  is  a  shorter  way 
lian  going  round  by  tlie  cottages.' 
Michael  was  aware  that  she  said  '  Fll  go,*  not  '  We'll  go,'  and 
cnew  that  she  wished  to  show  him  how  indifferent  she  was  to  his 
escort. 
■         There  were  two  steps  and  a  bar  to  cross  :  he  offered  his  hand 
w  aarist  her.     Without  heeding  the  proffered  aid,  she  sprang  up 
^he  flteps  and  leaped  down  on  the  other  side,  quite  conscious  that 
*he  was  displaying  two  pretty  white  ankles.     The  dog  had  darted 
^ttider  the  stile,  and  was  already  scampering  across  the  meadow. 
Michael  followed. 
k         Then,  as  if  to  keep  herself  company,  she  began  to  hum  the  air 
^  ^f*  a  rustic  ballad.     She  was  either  wicked  in  her  selection  or 


*^^cky,  for  Michael  had  often  heard  the  song  sung  at  harvest 
Domes,  and  the  words  of  one  particular  verse  kept  time  in  his  head 
^^  her  hiunming : 
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,  ^         There  was  a  maid,  and  she  waa  fair, 

I  -  Smg  Ixey  lio,  the  wind  and  rain : 

She  lost  her  heart,  aod  she  didn't  ktiow  where, 

Sing  hey  ho,  hdt  it  caused  her  pain.        ■  - 

They  reached  the  greeo  gate,  with  its  two  apple-trees,  one 

each  side,  stranding  like  sentinels  over  it.     There  was  still  a  ligT^^ 

in  the  parloar^  for  Sarah  was  waiting — and  hoping.  I 

'  I  suppose  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  go  in  ?  "  she  said]  incE  i  ^ 
ferently,  and  as  if  the  question  were  forced  from  her  as  a  mere  fo 
of  politeness,  and  not  because  she  bad  any  wish  for  his  society. 

'Yes.* 

There  was  a  brief  but  a  very  awkward  pause :  each  wanted  t  -^ 
8ay  something  and  could  not.     She  broke  the  ypell. 

*  Tlien  I  suppose  we  had  better  say  good- night/ 

*  I  suppose  so— good-night/ 

*  Good-night.'  ^  * 
She  placed  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  gate,  but  suddenly 

wheeled  round  to  hiih  again.     He  had  not  pioved*     'I'he  moonlight 
fell  full  on  his  calm  face,  the  apple-trees  cast  a  shadow  over  hers* 

*  You  are  dreadfully  sulky,  Michael ;  you  haven't  spoken  one 
word  to  me  all  the  "way.' 

*  You  never  looked  at  me  all  the  way,  and  I  tljpught  you  were 
too  happy  in  your  own  thoughts  to  care  for  anything  I  could  say.' 

'  You  might  have  asked  about  the  ccfw,'  she  exclaimed,  wildly 
seeking  some  sort  of  ground  for  accusation  against  him. 

*  But  I  knew  the  cow  was  doing  very  well,'  he  answered,  almost 
laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the  position. 

That  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  got  into  a  p|ission. 

*  You  are  as  aggravating  as  you  are  sulky,'  she  cried.  *  Heaven 
pity  the  woman  who  marries  you !  * 

Suddenly  he  stretched  out  his  arm  and. grasped  her  hand. 

'  Will  you  marry  me,  and  see  wbajt  jvill  li^pen  ? 

'No!'  ^^' 

She  flung  his  hand  from  her,  and Tnarched  up  the  path.  He 
stood  watching  until  the  door  closed.  Then  he  Avhistled  for  Ted, 
and  turned  homeward  at  a  slow  pace,  and  much  perplexed  in 
mind.  He  had  been  sulky  ;  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  although 
he  had  only  intended  to  show  that  he  could  obey  her  wishes  in 
silence,  and  would  submit  to  anything  for  her  sake.  She  liad 
been  cruel,  yet  her  passion  seemed  to  indicate — what  ?  He  dared 
not  answer JbAquestion  as  he  yearned  to  do. 

'  ril  pudpK  him,  somehow,'  eric  J  Polly  fiercely,  enteTing^be 
parlour,  antT^ging  do^vn  her  hat. 

Sarah  lool#d  up  from  her  sewing,  and  her  hope  vanished  :  die 
knew  there  had  been  no  reconciliation, 

^To  ht  continued.'^ 
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BY   CHARLES   GIBBON. 

Chapter  VI. 

FOIXy's  WICEKO  31EDITATI0XS. 

/VN  the  monuDg  after  her  visit  to  ]\Iarshstead,  Polly  was  out  in 
\j  time  to  see  the  haymakers  begin  work.  There  had  been 
nin  during  the  night,  and  from  the  river  and  the  lowlying  fields 
rate  a  thick  white  mist,  through  which  the  sun  had  not  yet  pierced 
Ut  way.  The  grass  was  wet,  and  the  outspread  hay  would  require 
a  good  deal  of  tossing  and  baking  in  the  sun  before  it  could  be 
itaeked.  There  was  a  sweet  smell  in  the  air,  for  the  sweetbrier 
and  the  hedgerows  gave  forth  their  freshest  perfume  at  this  hour. 

When  Polly  first  stepped  out  there  was  a  mysterious  hush  in 

the  atmosphere.     There  were  chestnuts  still  in  bloom,  but  the 

blocMn  was  draggled  and  battered  by  the  rain  ;  underneath,  broad, 

^^k  shadows.    Here  and  there  was  a  bright  pink  may,  blushing 

***ft  a  nymph  amidst  the  surrounding  verdure  as  the  morning  light 

'"^^ealcd  her  charms.      The  fields  were  yellow  with  buttercups, 

^''^''Xiing  plains  of  brilliant  gold  and  green.     The  cattle  were  quite 

**ll,  as  if  they  were  waiting  for  something  to  follow  the  silence ; 

J*^^  the  white,  cozy-looking  farmstead  gave  one  a  feeling  of  com- 

^*^  as  it  gradually  emerged  from  the  mist. 

Presently  the  loud  song  of  blackbird  and  thrush  broke  the 

**^^ice ;  and,  as  if  that  had  been  the  conductor's  signal,  robin, 

rj^^^nrow,  wren,  chaffinch,  and  tiny  oxeye  joined  in  a  glad  chorus. 

y^  *^^n  the  crows  started  with  an  incessant  *  caw-caw ; '  the  hens, 

^^^ing  out  from  their  roosts,  cackled  frantically,  and  the  cocks 

I  ^'^^^ed  with  a  sense  of  dignity  and  command.    There  was  the  loud 

*^^^^hoo  of  him  of  the  barn-door,  resembling  iu  soiive  A^§;t^^  \\vfc 

^^^onged  bowl  of  a  chained  mastiff    the  a\\ort  i\\^^^^^^^^^^  ^xv^^^x 

fOl^  XXXYih     Nth   CXLTllU  Vl  C 
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of  the  bantam,  ao  1  a  j^lirill  gfrating  cry  from  a  slim,  silver-gr^^ 
speckled  I  [amlnirgli  dandy ;  whilst  one  of  the  cows  rattled  her  hort^-^ 
against  the  wooden  guards  of  a  }'Otmg  tree,  as  if  preparing  f^i 
Iiattle.     What  were  they  all  talking  about  ?  1 

By  and  by  there  was  a  hill  amongst  the  cocks,  who  left  t'  ^ 
discussion  entirely  to  the  crows,  occiisional  remarks  being  h<*n_  | 
from  distant  kirnyards,  where  the  crowing  had  been  caught  up  a  ^riij 
was  now  being  echoed.  Meanwliile  the  gentlemen  of  the  mead  -^9 
scraped  the  earth  and  dungheap,  and  cackled  to  their  ladled  ^n 
inviration  to  come  and  share  the  treasures  they  had  discovered.  I 

When  Polly  turned  toward**  the  house  for  breakfast,  at  eig^^jf, 
the  sun  had  broken  through  the  mist,  and  the  long  blades  of  v^wet 
grass  shone  in  the  light  like  elfin  parks  of  gliatening  bayon^^(s. 
Her  hands  were  clasped  behind  her  and  her  head  was  bent^  a  ^  if  | 
she  were  busy  with  some  thought  of  deep  importance*     Id  tlii^f 
way  she  passed  through  the  orchard,  went  roimd  the  house  iust^^iwi 
of  entering  it^  crossed  the  lawn,  and  stood  at  the  gate,  looking*    up 
and  downi  the  road. 

Coming  from  the  direction  of  the  village  was  a  little  man,  ic' 
moved  at  a  steady  jog-trot  pace,  making  use  of  a  thick  stalF 
help  him  along.  In  his  left  hand  he  lield  a  bundle  of  letters  a-iul 
newspapers,  and  across  hia  shoulders  was  slung  a  leathern  bag. 
He  wore  a  dingy  brown  short  coat^  left  unbuttoned,  in  order  ibat 
be  might  have  the  benetit  of  the  breeze ;  his  well-worn  breeoles 
were  turned  up  at  the  foot,  above  his  thick,  laced  bootn,  to  protect 
tHem  from  the  mud;  and  a  peaked  cap  completed  his  attire*  fo 
his  mouth  was  a  short  black  clay  pipe,  which,  like  the  staff,  1>^*1 
been  the  companion  of  hia  daily  rounds  for  many  years. 

Zachariah  Rowe  was  the  nmil  postman.     He  had  delivered   <^i^ 
letters  of  the   district  for  thirty  years — *with  punctuality    ffi»J 
despatch,'   as  he  was  always  particular  in  stating.      Hia  rott**^-^ 
increased  in  extent  as  the  population  increased,  hut  liis  pay  J^ 
muined  the  same.     He  was  always  threatening  to  resign*     He  "^^^ 
a  fierce  Radical,  and  was  prominent  at  working  men's  meetings  ^ 
loudly  declaiming  against  the  landowners,  and  especially  agaiJi^ 
the  Earl,  for  tlie  wickedness  of  preserving  so  much  valuable  1^^^ 
for  his  own  amusement.     Tithes  and  disestablishment  were  J»'^ 
Eubjecfg  on  which  he  was  an  authority.     He  felt  himself  to  be  a 
power  in  the  district ;  by  many  humble  followers  he  was  believetl 
to  be  so;  and  the  panph?  whom  he  al>u&ed  admired  the  honesty t" 
the  man  and  latighed  at  \m  opiniouia. 

*Good  morning,  Zachy,*  said  Polly  as  he  approached.    •Any- 
thing for  me  ? ' 

*  Morain',  miss,'  he  answered,  taking  the  pipe  from  his  moulI*> 
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placing  his  staff  under  Ms  arm^  and  examining  tlie  letters  and 
papers  in  his  band*  '  There's  a  paper  and  three  letters,  two  from 
the  village  and  one  from  I  don*t  know  where.' 

Zachy  regarded  it  as  part  of  his  duty  to  be  able  to  tell  people 
where  their  letters  came  from,  and  it  was  a  cause  of  some  vexation 
ta  him  when  the  roundabout  routes  by  which  some  letters  were 
sent  to  their  destination  defied  bis  experience  and  curiosity  to 
discover  their  starting-point. 

*  There  are  only  two  letters  and  a  paper  here,'  she  said,  looking 
at  them. 

*  Kerens  t'other,  miss '  (he  was  turning  it  over  iu  his  band), 
*aiid  it's  the  one  that  comes  from  I  don't  know  where,' 

Polly  looked  at  the  superscription,  and  she  too  was  puzzled, 
for  she  did  not  recognize  the  penmanship.  She  opened  the  letter, 
and  with  some  surprise  exclaimed  : 

'  It's  from  Walton  Abl>ey  ! ' 

*  Oil,  that's  it^ — gues  to  London,  back  to  Chelmsford,  and  then 
on  here.  They  might  save  trouble,  and  let  me  take  it  on  at  once. 
Mora  in',  miss,' 

And  Zachy  put  his  pipe  in  bis  mouth  and  trotted  away,  quite 
J^appy  now  that  he  knew  whence  the  k'tter  liad  come* 

Polly  was  much  perplexed.  If  tlie  letter  bad  been  from  Tom 
'^^alton  she  woukl  not  have  l>een  surprised,  for  be  had  impudence 
^^T  anything.  But  it  was  from  his  eldest  sister,  with  whom  slie 
ha<3  never  exchanged  more  than  a  distant  bow  ■  for  IMiss  Walton, 
'^^ing  the  grand-rlaugbter  of  an  Aldei-man  of  the  City  of  London, 
^^s  so  condescending  in  her  manners  to  the  farmers,  their  wives 
^^d  daughters,  that  they  kept  aloof  from  her,  without  in  the  least 
^^tnitting  her  superiority. 
The  letter  said  : — 

Walton  Abl)ey  r  Friday,  June  13, 
My  dear  Miss  Holt, — We  are  to  liUive  a  few  friends  here  on  Ttiesdny,  nt  one 
f  ^l««k ;  if  the  day  is  (hie,  we  fti*e  to  btive  a  picnic  in  tlit^  ruinst  of  the  old  Abb^y  ; 
"  ^lie  day  is  not  fine,  we  are  to  have  Inncheon  in  the  house  nnd  amnse  ourselvea 
■*  lieit  we  can.  Sir  Montague  Lewis  has  promii^od  to  join  us  if  hiu  health  will 
P^*"«nit;  idso  the  Vicar  and  Miss  Arnold.  Will  you  and  Mi^ss  Ilodi^oll  honour 
^  "^tli  your  company  ?  My  brother  Thomas  would  have  delivered  thii*  biinaelf, 
"**''^  he  has  unfortunately  sprained  bis  anlde,  and  he  is  so  anxious  to  be  able  to 
*^J^  himself  on  Tuesday  that  he  will  not  risk  leaving  his  couch  at  present. 

fYouna  very  tnily, 
EUZABBTH   WaLTOX. 

l^.S. — My  mother  desires  me  to  send  her  complimenta,  and  lo  say  that  she 
■J^'^Mald  be  Tery  much  pleast^d  to  see  you  both* 


I 


Polly's  first  impure  was  to  tear  this  grandiloquent  epistle  into 
^'^'^►gments  and  throw  it  to  the  winds.     She  felt  the  vulga^rii'^  ol\^ 

c  c  ^ 
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and  that  its  affectation   of  superiority  was  an  iesult.     She  had 
never  cared  about  the  batch  of  \^^aIton  girls :  at  this  moment  she 
hated  them.    They  could  strum  on  the  piano;  and.  on  the  etren^ti 
of  having  been  twelve  months  at  a  second-rate  boarding-school  h 
Boulogne  and  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  they  professed  to  be  efficient 
French  scholars.     But  everybody  knew  that  they  had  never  tumei^H 
a  hand  to  useful  work,  and  that  their  whole  thoughts  were  devotedH 
to  the  preparation  of  showy  dref^ses  and  the  cultivation  of  grand 
airs,  ill  the  hope  of  attracting  the  attention  of  any  eligible  young 
man  wlio  might  appear — or  old  man  either,  for  the  matter  of  that* 
It  was  said  that  3Iis3  Walton  had  even  'set  her  cap'  at  Sir  Montague 
Lewis,  the  rich,  but  old  and  Hverless,  Indian  lawyer.     They  had 
started   a  brougham,  when  everybody  knew  they  were  as  nearly 
insolvent  as  anybody  could  be  without  being  forced  into  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy.     But,  worst  of  all,  the  third  daughter,  Caroline^^ 
after  soodi^  disappointments,  had  been  known  to  cast  longing  eyedf 
towards  IMarshstead  farm — ^as  if  ^lichael  Hazell  would  ever  think 
of  bringing  such  a  doll  as  that  to  his  home  I 

This  was  all  very  spiteful  on  Polly's  part,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  association  of  Jlichael  with  Caroline  Walton  made  her  more 
spiteful. 

He  was  just  like  other  young  men,  and  why  should  he  not  he 
attracted  by  pretty  dresses,  coaxing  smiles,  and  the  appearances  o| 
superior  training  and  position  which  the  Walton  girls  maintained^ 
let  those  laugh  who  would  ? 

She  was  sure  that  he  did  not  care  for  them,  and  that  he  would  ' 
not  like  her  to  go  there,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  would  ^ 
meet  Tom  Walton — who  was  much  the  best  of  the  family,  shi 
thought,  bad  as  he  might  be. 

There  was  a  bright  idea — she  had  it  in  her  power  to  anuo^ 
Jlichael !  Her  views  regarding  the  tenor  of  the  note  became  in-^ 
Btantly  modified. 

She  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  lawn  under  the  apple* 
treesa  Two  neat-handed  maidens  in  j^ellow  print  dresaes  cmai 
forth  to  hang  up  clothes,  and  Polly  made  fur  the  house.  Saml 
met  her  at  the  door. 

'  I  was  just  coming  to  see  if  you  meant  to  take  any  breakfast 
this  morning—  it's  more  than  half- past  eiglit/ 

'Eead  that.'  _^ 

She  thrust  the  letter  into  Sarah's  hand,  Fat  down  to  her  breii^- 
fttst,  and  ate  wit!i  good  appetite. 

When,  in  her  quiet  methodical  way,  Sarah  had  read  the  invi- 
t^ttioDf  she  laid  it  down  and  Wgan  lo  \yout  qwVIW  Iqci. 
*  Of  course  jou  will  say  'No,  VoW^^'i'  %\\e  xiiiTRTitVt^* 


Id 

I 
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*  Of  course  I  shall  say  Yes,'  was  Polly's  answer,  plying  her  knife 
and  fork  energetically,  and  enjoying  her  cousin's  surprise. 

*  But  I  thought  you  did  not  care  about  the  Waltons  ? ' 

*  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? ' 

*  Well,  you  used  to  say  that  there  were  so  many  nice  people  in 
the  world  and  so  many  pleasant  things  to  do,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  bothering  about  the  unpleasant  people  or  things.' 

*  Ah,  but  this  is  one  of  the  pleasant  things.' 

*  When  did  you  change  your  regard  for  the  people  ? ' 

*  .  *  Never  said  I  had  changed  it '  (speaking  through  a  moutLful 
of  ham  and  egg). 

'  Then,  what  pleasure  do  you  expect  ? ' 

'  The  pleasure  of  vexing  Michael.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  he  will  be  vexed  at  my  going  there, — and  that's  why  I'm 
going.  I'll  answer  for  you  as  well  as  myself,  after  breakfast. 
Some  more  tea,  please.' 

Whether  it  was  the  mere  habit  into  which  she  had  fallen  of 
giving  way  to  anything  that  Polly  declared  her  determination  to 
doy  or  that  the  motives  of  this  particular  action  afforded  her  some 
secret  satisfaction,  Sarah  said  nothing  more.  Indeed,  she  knew 
that  it  would  have  been  useless,  for  Polly  became  the  more  obstinate 
the  more  she  was  opposed. 

After  breakfast  Polly  took  her  desk,  and,  in  terms  of  as  severe 
politeness  as  she  could  construct,  accepted  the  invitation.  She 
was  excited  and  delighted  by  the  opportunity  so  promptly  offered 
to  her  of  doing  something  that  would  pain  Michael.  She  could 
^^ee  his  grave  face,  with  the  brows  slightly  contracted,  as  he  watched 
)ier  flirtation  with  Tom  Walton ;  and  she  laughed  to  herself  as 
i.he  imagined  the  severe  things  he  would  say  if  he  only  uttered  his 
thought.  But  he  would  keep  it  to  himself  and  suffer  the  more 
— all  on  her  account.  That  was  a  revenge  for  his  stubborn  silence 
List  night. 

Then  she  went  out  to  look  after  the  sick  cow. 


Chapter  VII. 

TOMS  FUN. 

If  Polly  had  only  known  what  a  degree  of  management  and 
diplomacy  Tom  Walton  had  been  obliged  to  exercise  in  order  to 
obtain  that  invitation,  she  would  have  refused  it,  notwithstanding 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  spiting  Michael. 

Altbozig'h  there  was  no  deliberate  conspiTac^  V;o  Wi^V  e^^R^.^\^. 
was  generally  understood  amongst  the  WoVtoii  ^\%,V\>Jcv>Jcv^^\^ 
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though  unexpressed  endorsement  of  the  mother,  that  Master  Tom 
wiw  not  to  be  allowed  to  bring  a  wife  to  Walton  until  all  the  young 
ladies  had  been  provided  with  suitable  partners.  They  were  all 
perfectly  sensible  of  their  position  :  they  had  not  a  penny  to  expect 
from  their  father's  estate,  but  they  had  a  hundred  pounds  each, 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  grandfather,  Alderman  Smith.  Of 
this  small  dowry  they  were  careful  never  to  spend  a  penny,  no 
matter  what  difiSculties  about  money  matters  there  might  be  in 
the  house.  They  were  not  at  all  diispleased  to  find  the  sum  mag — 
nified  by  coimtry  gossip  into  a  fortune  :  they  were  careful,  howe%'er^ 
not  to  commit  themselves  on  that  head. 

They  knew  that  if  Tom  married,  his  wife  would  certainly 
require  to  be  mistress  of  the  house,  and  they  would  require  to  find 
quarters  elsewhere.  So  it  was  tacitly  agreed  that  Tom  should  nob 
marry  at  present ;  and  Tom,  finding  that  by '  putting  on  the  screw,* 
as  he  phrased  it,  and  threatening  to  commit  that  crime  against 
the  laws  of  the  house,  he  could  got  money  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  scramble  on  without  bothering  himself  about  the  work  of  the 
place,  was  quite  content  to  let  things  glide. 

Consequently,  although  there  was  a  great  struggle  made  to 
attract  young  men  of  income  to  Walton  Abbey,  there  was  a  decided 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  young  ladies,  any  one  of  whota 
might  catch  the  wavering  fancies  of  the  big  brother. 

He  made  fon  of  the  '  sistern '  remorselessly,  and  could  defy 
them  when  the  occasion  was  important  enough — such  as  going  t<> 
the  Derby  or  the  Goodwood  ;  but  in  other  respects  he  laughed  ia 
his  sleeve  and  left  them  to  their  own  devices.  His  youngest  sister, 
Caroline,  was  the  only  one  of  the  tliree  who  obtained  even  a  small 

rghare  of  his  confidence.     To  her  he  woidd  sometimes  reveal  the 
fcorrows  which  his  betting  transactions  had  brought  upon  him,  and 
by  her  management  he   was  sometimes  enabled  to  pay  his  mostr 
pressing  debts  without  a  '  scene '  in  the  family  counciL 
His  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  like  a  nightmare  to  him, 
*  She  is  always  scolditig  me,'  he  would  say  to  Carry,  *  and  always 
giving  me  good  advice,  and  of  all  the  things  I  detest  I  think  good 
advice  stands  in  the  superlative  degree*     Why  can't  she  let  a  fellow 
alone  and  mind  her  own  business  ?^ — that  will  Im  hard  enough  work^ 
I  can  tell  you,  if  she  ever  hopes  to  get  married.     I   think  if  she 
■        ever  happened  to  advise  me  to  go  to  the  Derby  I  shouldn't  go, 
just  because  she  advised  me  to  do  so.     I  hope  she  never  will,  for  it 
would  be  hard  lines  to  deny  myself.* 

He  was  a  droll  compound  of  weakness,  selfishness,  and  good- 
nature. 

Polly  had  caught  fast  hold  of  some  part  of  his  nature  \  but^ 
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because  of  his  disiacliDation  to  \^.  bothered  by  anything,  he  would 
Iiare  given  her  up  at  once  if  he  bad  known  that  she  was  engaged 
to  Hazell.  But  when  Hazell  told  him  that  the  chances  were  equal, 
he  would  not  give  up  the  chase.  Self-respect,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  prize  to  be  gained,  would  not  permit  him  to  resign  the  idea 
that  he  might  win  the  prettiest,  cleverest,  richest  girl  in  the  dis- 
tricL  Besides,  she  was  the  only  girl  be  had  ever  really  cared  for 
— but  he  had  said  that  to  himself  about  so  manyl 

When  he  first  heard  of  the  proposed  pic-nic  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  capital  chance  to  spend  a  day  with  Polly  and  to  intro- 
duce her  to  the  family.  But  he  proceeded  cautiously  in  hia 
endeavours  to  secure  the  invitation. 

He  was  lying  in  a  hammock,  swung  between  two  oak-trees  on 
the  lawn,  placidly  smoking,  whibt  Carry  was  seated  on  an  iron  chair 
eIo9e  by,  patiently  reading  a  novel  to  him  ;  and  Bones  lay  on  the 
l^ass  beneath,  giving  an  occasional  growl  in  order  to  make  his 
pTiesence  known.  All  tliis  indulgence  was  due  to  the  sprained 
ankle. 

Knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  aud  leisurely  refilling  it,  he 
s^d,  with  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  whole  affair : 

t*  And  I  suppose,  wliilst  you  tbree  go  on  with  all  your  fun,  I  am 
play  dummy,  and  may  not  ask  a  friend  of  mine  to  the  spree  ? ' 
*  Why,  Tom,  who  would  you  like  to  ask  ?  ' 
*  Beekebub/ 
WhUst  she  laughed  he  relit  his  pipe  and  smoked  hard,  as  if  he 
fe  getting  up  the  steam  for  the  next  stage. 
'I  don't  think  we  should  enjoy  the  presence  of  that  gentleman, 
-•^c^in;  hut  you  know  you  can  ask  anyone  else  you  please-' 
^k  *  Suppose  I  wanted  you  and  the  Angel '  (that  was  Elizabeth  and 

^*is  fun), '  to  invite  two  ladies  ? ' 

'Oh!* 
H  And  the  *  Oh  !  *  said  very  plainly,  *  That's  quite  another  thing/ 

"^  *  Just  so,'  he  said  in  an  injured  tone;  *I  may  ask  anybody  I 

lili^e,  unless  that  person  happens  to  wear  petticoats.' 
■  *  Nonsense,  Tom.* 

p  *  Don't  be  a  fool.  Carry — if  you  can  help  it.     You  know  that  I 

^llXic^eI•gtand  the  whole  hui^iness.     However,  Miss  Holt  has  to  conae 
"^^^^  at  any  rate,  and  I  would  rather  she  came  when  we  could  give 
l^^r  a  little  enjoyment — I  wish  it  for  a  personal  reason.' 
/  Wliat  is  that,  Tom  ?  *  (quickly,  the  book  dropping  on  to  her  lap, 
^^^  her  eyes  turned  to  his), 

Wultou  grinned,  enjoying  the  start,  and  wishing  he  could  give 
^^  Angel  one. 

'u't  be  scared  ;  she  doesn^t  want  me,  but  a  good  trotting  horse 
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for  lier  wagODette,  and  I  believe  I  could  sell  Jim  to  her  at  a  g^ 
profit/ 

Of  course  this  was  all  a  fabricatioo ;  ht:-  bad  never  talked  to 
Polly  about  her  biiyiog  Jim,  .although  he  had  promised  to  let  krrser 
see  what  he  could  do  as  a  trotter  in  harness.  But  he  thought  t^'Kiis 
was  a  capital  idea  for  gaining  his  end.  He  did  not  regard  it  a.:^a 
falsehood  at  all, 

*  You'll  have  to  speak  to  Lizzie  about  it  yourself,     I'll  tell  ftner 
you  want  her.' 

Carry  rose  and  made  for  tlie  house.     Presently  Mi:<a  Walfc-oo 
came  forth ;  a  woman  with  large,  strong  features,  and  somewlnjtt 
pale.     Her  hair  had  once  been  fair,  but  had  become  a  duskj  broim 
in  the  course  of  her  years,  which  numbered  thirty-two.     She  %ww 
very  primly  dressed  in  a  black  silk  gown,  large  white  lace  collar 
and  cuffs.     It  was  one  of  her  notions  of  dignity  to  be  always  ve^Aj 
to  receive  company.     She  was  attentive  to  household  affairs  all  tihe 
same ;  and,  when  she  felt  sure  that  there  were  no  visitors  near,  Iipr 
shrill  voice  could  be  heard  all  over  the  place  scolding  everybody, 
with  and  without  reason. 

She  wag  very  severe  upon  Tom  for  proposing  to  add  strangers 
to  the  party  of  friends^intimate  friends — whom  they  had  in- 
vited. 

'  Very  well,*  said  Tom,  as  if  he  were  indifferenL     '  Til  just  dri'^^ 
the  horse  over  to  the  Meadow  and  let  Mist?  Holt  i^ce  him  there/ 

Tliat  was  Imd. 

*  Have  you  been  there  before,  Tom?*   (Softening  under  U<2' 
alarm.) 

'  Of  course/ 
That  was  worse. 

*  Often  ?  * 

'Very  often,  when  1  have  been  out  fishing/ 

That  waB  worst. 

There  was  somethiug  grim  about  the  mouth  of  Miss  Walt^c^* 
She  began  to  fear,  and  she  did  not  understand  how  all  this  coi**** 
have  been  going  on  without  her  knowledge,  for  she  was  one  of  tt»® 
most  proficient  collectors  of  all  the  gossiip  of  the  county.  H^^ 
first  thought  was — *  Has  Tom  committed  himself?'  the  second,  *  ^^ 
this  buainefls  about  the  horse  quiU  true?*  (They  had  all  a  faculty  ft^ 
miadng  up  truth  and  falsehood  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  ha*'^ 
puzzled  an  arbiter  to  tell  where  the  lie  came  in  ;  and  the  droll  ptf^ 
of  the  problem  was,  that  none  of  them  w^ere  conscious  that  ti^^ 
were  not  perfectly  truthful,  although  they  would  suspect  eacJ' 
other.)     The  third  thought  was  :  '  What  am  I  to  do  ?' 

WalUm  had  turnerl  hvmwlf  vouml  in  the  hainniock  as  if  the 
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matter  were  settled  and  there  was  nothing  naore  to  engage  bis 

attention.  He  called  'Boncp,'  and  the  dog  leaped  in  beside  him, 
TIieQ  he  pulled  his  ear:?,  polled  his  tnilj  and  made  fun  with  the 
ugly-looking  dog,  who  tojk  it  all  in  good  part  and  joined  in  the 
^port  by  pretending  to  growl  and  snap  at  his  master^s  hand,  which 
lie  took  in  his  naouth  tenderly. 

*Very  well,  Tom,  Til  write  and  ask  Miss  Holtj'  said  ]\Iiss 
Walton  after  her  troubled  meditations ;  *  but  you  know  ahe  does 
not  ijuite  belong  to  our  society/ 

*Now,  drop  it,  Lizzie,'  interrupted  Walton  with  real  impatience 
thig  time,  *  You  mean  that  she*s  not  a  man.  You  need  not  a^:k  her 
unless  you  like.' 

*  But  I  will  do  it  to  please  yoiu' 

*Very  well,  if  you  do  you  must  also  ask  her  cousin,  Miss 
'fodsoll,  for  they  are  always  together.' 

Another  lady  I  This  was  almost  too  much  for  Miss  Walton  ;  but 
she  saw  that  her  brother  was  in  *  one  of  his  tempers/  She  thought 
it  Lest  to  say  nothing  and  to  leave  liim. 

Walton  laughed  heartily  at  the  success  of  his  stratagem ;  there 
vaa  anything  hut  laughter,  however,  amongst  the  ladies.  They  were 
surprised,  a^^ieved,  and  yet  curious  to  see  what  would  happen 
i^Uen  Miss  Holt  appeared, 
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^1%,  worst  fears  were  confirmed  in  the  course  of  the  pic-nic 
V'altoB's  ankle  had  not  recovered  from  the  eftects  of  the 
*|»rain,  but  they  were  unable  to  persuade  him  not  to  attempt  to 
'^alk.  He  would  get  up,  and  bo  would  walk.  His  mother  with 
^^^  concern  reminded  biiii  that  a  sprained  ankle  was  a  serious 
^'^^'^g*  and  if  carelessly  treated  might  result  in  the  amputation  of 

■  the  whole  leg,  and  all  sorts  of  other  calamities, 
Mi*s.  Walton  was  a  little  stout  woman,  who  did  exactly  what  her 
'^'^**ghters   directed,  but  bhe  was  always  lecturing  them  on  the 
,  Pi"oprieti€s/  and  telling  them  how  to  do  things  as  they  were  done 
^  London  society* 

*  Kemember,  my  dears,'  she  would  say  on  every  occasion  when 
there  was  to  be  any  particular  display  of  grandeur,  *that  my  poor 
^y^  papa  would  have  been  Lord  Mayor  of  London  if  he  had  only 
J^ve«J  two  years  longer,  and  then  he  would  have  l>een  made  a 
baronet,  my  dears,  for  the  gentleman  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  that 
J^^  was  made  a  baronet,  Ijecause  he  received  the  Prince  of  Wales 
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and  gave  liina  limcheon.     I'm  sure  my  papa  would  ba^e  givi 
Royal  Highness  luncheon  and  dinner  too,  if  he  had  only  been  ther 
—and  lie  would  have  done  it  better  than  anybody  else 

This  with  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  remembrance  of  the  Ald^S 
man's  magnificence  and  hoapitality,  Walton  gave  little  heed  tc^ 
these  exordiums ;  but  the  girls  were  proud  of  their  descent  from  :^ 
possible  baronet. 

The  clay  was  a  great  one  for  the  house  of  Walton.  Sir  Montague 
Lewis  did  come,  in  spite  of  his  liver.    He  paid  compliments  to  all 
the  ladies  one  after  the  other ;  and  to  Miss  Walton,  as  she  thought 
and  the  others  thought,  he  was  particularly  attentive.     Tom  was 
not  interested  in  him  or  the  two  young  gentlemen  who  arrived 
shortly  after.     He  was  at  the  window  watching  for  Polly,  and  when 
he  saw  her  driving  up  the  avenue  he  left  the  room  and  met  her  at 
the  door. 

He  offered  his  hand  to  help  her  to  descend,  but  she  pushed  it 
aside  and  jumped  down.  He  offered  similar  aid  to  Sarah,  and  gk 
accepted  it.  Whilst  they  were  thus  engaged  Michael  Hazell  rode 
up  to  the  door. 

That  was  a  surprise  for  Walton  :  he  had  known  nothing  about 
his  rival  being  invited.  But  immediately  he  comprehended  that 
'the  Angel'  had  prepared  a  countermine  in  order  to  save-th^  big 
brother.  He  admired  her  ingenuity,  and  muttered  something  un- 
pleasant regarding  it. 

Polly,  too,  was  sui*prised,  but  she  took  a  vicious  pleasure  in 
thinking  that  now  she  could  see  how  he  endured  his  punishment 
Besides,  why  should  ho  object  to  her  visiting  the  Waltons  when  he 
came  himself? 

She  had  no  idea  that  he  had  accepted  the  invitation  only 
because  Sarah  had  told  hira  that  Polly  was  to  be  there* 

'  Hallo,  Hazell— I  didn't  know  you  were  comings  but  glad  to 
see  you  all  the  same,*  said  Walton,  thinking  it  necessary  to  niak^ 
some  show  of  hospitality,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  show  PoUj     i 
that  he  could  be  liberal.  ^^ 

Hazell  accepted  the  welcome  at  its  real  value ;  but  he,  also, 
was  determined  to  show  Polly  that  he  coidd  be  libeml,  and  ^^ 
shook  hands  with  Walton  with  the  cordiality  of  a  man  who  was  out 
for  a  (ky'ft  pleasuring,  and  resolved  not  to  allow  trifles  to  interfere 
with  his  enjoyment. 

I'olly  was  pointedly  indifferent  in  her  greetings  to  Jfichnel ; 
pointedly  mirthful  in  i&peakiug  to  Walton  as  she  accompanied  liuj*^ 
to  the  drawing-room.  ^ 

Michael  and  Sarah  were  left  to  follow,  and  the  latter  whisp^fca 
to  ber  companion  in  a  curiously  baisli  Mud^xtoTOft  x 
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^Michael,  you're  a  fooL' 

^  Upon  my  soul  I  begin  to  think  so,  since  I  cannot  keep  away 
from  her,  when  I  see  that  she  does  not  want  me.' 

<  Nonsense  I  it  is  you  she  cares  for.' 

*  I  wish  I  could  believe  that.' 

^  All  this  is  done  merely  to  annoy  you^  because  you  have  offended 
hex  somehow.' 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear,  but  diflScult  to  believe,  under  the 
circumstances.  That  was  not  hX^  Polly.  But  surely  there  must 
l3e  some  mistake,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  on  his  own  side.  He  would 
try  to  find  out. 

In  the  drawing-room  the  tall,  graceful  figure  of  Polly  appeared 
as  that  of  a  queen  amongst  the  other  ladies.  She  wore  a  perfectly 
plain  grey  dress,  and  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  turned  up  a  little 
at  one  side,  and  surrounded  by  a  black  feather. 

Miss  Walton,  vexed  by  her  beauty  as  much  as  by  the  matter-of- 
f&ct  way  in  which  she  seemed  to  accept  all  the  honour  and  glpry 
of  being  invited  to  such  a  distinguished  gathering — as  if  she  had 
been  bom  to  it,  indeed ! — could  not  help  feeling  that  this  was  a 
most  dangerous  person  to  have  introduced  to  the  house. 

Sir  Montague  Lewis  recognised  one  of  his  best  tenants,  and  a 
very  handsome  woman.  He  was  a  gallant  even  in  his  old  agie,  andat 
once  advanced  to  greet  her  with  the  same  courtesy  he  would  have 
^hown  towards  an  equal.  This  secured  for  Polly  a  position,  and 
everybody  felt  bound  to  follow  the  example  of  the  baronet.  So  she 
^^^^came  the  leader  where  it  had  been  intended  that  she  should  play 
only  a  very  humble  part. 

'Whilst  this  was  going  on  Tom  Walton  found  an  opportunity 
*o  Whisper  to  Cariy : 

^  You  take  charge  of  young  Hazell — he  is  worth  catching,  I 
^=^5^X1  tell  you.' 

•Worth  catching!'  she  began  indignantly,  as  if  such  an  idea 
*^^d  never  entered  her  head. 

•Hush  I'  he  interrupted,  nodding  to  her,  as  if  he  quite  under- 
-fitood  what  she  was  going  to  say,  and  quite  believed  it.  *  Do  it — ^for 
*^y  sake.' 

And  she  did  it — for  his  sake.  Michael  found  himself  engaged 
^^  conversation  with  Carry  almost  immediately ;  and  although  his 
'^^'wers  were  not  always  quite  clear,  she  did  not  mind,  and  "he  made 
^"^olent  efforts  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  Polly  and  to  pay 
I^oper  respect  to  the  little  lady  beside  him.  So  it  happened  that, 
^Hen  the  party  had  orders  to  move,  he  felt  obliged  to  accept  her  as 
Ma  oompanipn. 

The  day  being  fine  and  the  grass  dry,  the  luncheon  had  been 
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spread  in  the  court  of  the  old  Abbey^     Sir  Jlontague  would  fain 
have  had  Polly  for  his  partner — lie  lieiug  a  landlord  who  believed 
in  the  advantage  of  mixing  on  friendly  terras  with  his  tenants^  on 
certain  occasions*     But  Miss  Walton  was  by  his  side,   and  her 
brother  had  apparently  secured  Mi.«s  Holt,  as  they  were  tagetiii-r 
laughing  and  cliatting  in  a  way  which  apparently  indicated  that 
they  intended  to  join  the   procession  in  company*     Sir  Montague 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate  and  did  his  best  to  earn  the  repute  of 
being  a  thorough  beau.     This  was  very  pleasant  to  Mkg  Walton. 
She  put  her  own  construction  on  his  polite  phrases,  and  had  an  idea 
that  '  Lady  Lewis '  would  sound  lery  well  in  the  ears  and  look 
beautiful  on  a  card- 
Polly     was    mischie%^ously   inclined    to-day.      She    saw   that 
Alichael  was  distressed  by  the  pleasure  she  appeared  to  find  in 
Wa1ton*s  company  ;  still,  she  had  an  underlying  feeling  that  sho 
was  doing  wrong  to  both  raen,     Ibit  ]Vlichaers  calmness  irritated 
lier ;  there  was  no  reproach,  only  sadness  in  liis  eyes  as  he  watched 
her,  and  she  could  not  stand  that.     If  he  would  speak  out  andscolcl, 
her ! — but  then  she  remembered  tliat  if  ho  had  done  so  she  woul4 
have  resented  his  interference  just  as  much  as  slie  now  secretly 
sented  his  silence.     She  was  perverse,  and  liecame  the  more  dete*"^ 
rained  in  her  pcrsecitition  j  but,  all  the  time,  the  line  of  the  nistm<l| 
ballad,  'Hey  ho,  but  it  caused  her  pain,'  was  haunting  her  mind- 
and  heart. 

Walton  was  in  ecstasies ;  he 
to  her  with  the  ease  and  confidence  of  a  sue 

The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  were  only  about  tliree-qi 
distant  from  the  house,  and  the  pady  walked  by  a  fjathway  throiig'W 
a  tield  of  ripening  grain,  the  green  and  yellow  slowly  mingling  ar»d 
shining  under  the  sunlight.     The  ruins  stood  on  the  highest  poii^t 
of  the  country,  and  afforded  an  excellent  view  of  the  siu-rouudirifT 
landscape.     Close  by,  undulating  fields,  and  lieyond,  flat  meado^^-* 
and  marshes ;  and  here  and  there  woods,  dense  with  their  sumni^f 
foliage,  sloped  down  towards  the  river. 

The  ruins  consisted  of  portions  of  two  sides  of  a  si^uare ;  Xht^ 
blocks  of  stone  jutting  up  through  the  ground  marked  the  extent 
of  the  building.  The  outlines  of  the  walls  which  were  still  stAod- 
ing  were  fantastically  irregular,  as  the  stones  had  dropped  now  from 
one  place  and  then  from  the  othor.  But  these  stones  bad  formed  a 
pile  beneath  a  large  window — made  larger  by  the  ravages  of  tiioe 
-^and  by  climbing  this  pile  you  could  see  a  panorama  of  the 
couDtry  all  around. 

The  luncheon  on  the  graiis  was  apparently  a  succ^8 ;  the  baronet 
waa  very  facetious,  the  youn?;  men  were  \Try  attentive  to  \lt 

-_!. 
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ladies  (Walton  was  much  too  attentive  to  Polly,  Michael  thought), 
and  Mn.  Walton  felt  that  the  dignity  of  her  honoured  father.  Alder- 
man Smith,  had  been  properly  sustained.  She  felt  that  she  was  in 
her  true  position  at  this  moment,  presiding  over  a  feast,  as  her 
&ther  would  have  done  if  he  had  only  lived  long  enough  to 
become  Lord  Mayor — a  misfortune  which  she  never  ceased  to 
de{dore. 

Luncheon  over,  the  party  started  to  mount  the  cUbris,  at  the 
top  of  which  they  would  have  the  panoramic  view  of  the  county 
80  much  praised.  There  was  much  fun  in  the  climbing  and  much 
laughter. 

Walton,  although  an  interesting  invalid,  declared  he  was  deter- 
suned  to  go  up  if  Polly  went ;  and  she,  laughing,  said  she  would 
ielp  him — that  in  the  hearing  of  Michael. 

He  took  her  offered  arm — not  leaning  upon  it,  but  clasping  it 

(and  she  did  not  like  that,  although  she  kept  up  the  farce) — 

*od  moved  forward  with  her  after  the  others,  wlio  were  now  on  the 

^op  of  the  pile  of  fallen  stones  gazing  on  the  landscape  from  the 

^ge  window. 

As  they  began  the  ascent  he  stumbled;   she   held    him  up, 
woiidering  at  this  sudden  weakness ;  their  faces  were  close  together, 
•B<i — he  would  have  kissed  her,  believing  all  backs  turned,  but 
^'^^X'e  was  a  cry  from  above — 
•Oh,  Toml' 

It  was  Miss  Walton ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  two 
l»elow. 

Polly  became  crimson,  then  pale.  She  looked  up  fiercely — 
^'^^^  going  to  speak,  but  checked  herself  and  calmly  continued  to 
'^^ist  the  man  with  the  injured  ankle  up  the  rugged  steep. 

Sir  Montague  Lewis  drew  the  attention  of  Miss  Walton  to  a 
point  of  beauty  in  the  landscape,  and  she  instantly  gave,  her 
attention  to  him. 

Polly  was  full  of  indignation  with  Walton,  and  still  more  with 
herself.  After  a  little  while  she  did  not  feel  at  all  angry  with  him, 
but  only  with  herself.  She  had  deliberately  permitted  him  to 
tegard  himself  as  her  lover ;  she  had  coquetted  with  him  ;  she  had 
allowed  him  to  fancy  that  he  had  won  her.  All  her  pretty  scheme 
of  punishment  had  turned  back  upon  herself.  No  doubt  Michael 
suffered — for  he  had  seen  and  heard — ^but  she  suffered  ten  times 
more,  for  she  had  the  consciousness  of  having  tried  to  cause  pain. 
There  was  another  who  suffered,  but  she  did  not  know. 
Polly  was  very  strong,  or  else  slie  would  have  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  stones  and  cried.  As  it  was,  she  was  grateful  to  Sir  Montague 
Lewis,  for  she  understood  the  kindly  intention  which  had  induced 
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him  to  draw  the  attention  of  Miss  Walton  to  the  scenery, ,  She 
went  up,  calmly  surveyed  the  scene,  and  descended  with  the  others^ 
still,  however,  boldly  assisting  Tom :  he  in  his  vanity  taking  this 
as  a  token  of  the  favour  he  desired  to  win* 

Immediately  on  their  return  to  the  house  she  deaired  the 
wagonette  to  he  got  ready^  as  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  be 
home  before  five  o'clock.  Hazell,  who  had  not  spoken  a  wofd, 
quietly  went  out  and  got  the  trap  ready.  There  were  ohjectioBs 
— very  formal  ones — she  must  stay  for  tea,  as^  it  was  just  about  to  be 
brought  in.  She  did  not  wish  to  make  any  fuss  or  to  show  her 
annoyance  more  than  she  could  help,  so  she  agreed  to  stay*  Then 
there  were  more  formal  deBires  that  she  should  remain  for  tlie 
evening,  Michael  broke  in  at  this  point,  finishing  bis  cup  of  tea 
at  a  gulp. 

'I  am  going  your  way,  Jliss  Holt,  and  am  unfortunately 
obliged  to  leave  at  once.  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  so  far  od  your 
way/ 

Polly  felt  very  much  relieveil  and  very  grateful  to  the  man  ?he 
had  been  trying  to  wound. 

'  Don't  trouble  about  that,  Hazell,'  said  Walton  ;  '  I  shall  rid€ 
over  with  Miss  Holt.* 

*  Thank  you,'  snid  Polly  ribing  *If  you  will  excuse  u5,  Mrs. 
Walton,  we  will  start  just  now.  I  see  the  wagonette  is  at  tto 
door/ 

*  Oh,  certainly,  ray  dear,'  said  poor  Mrs.  Walton,  who  was  sadly 
puzzled  by  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  different  people,  and  ^h<* 
did  not  know  how  to  act,  as  she  had  no  opportunity  of  obtainiop 
directions  from  her  daughters. 

]Miss  Walton  was  gracious  to  a  degree — wa^?  so  sorry  that  Polij 
had  to  go,  and  hoped  she  would  soon  retunu  It  was  a  pity  that 
she  could  not  stay,  as  they  were  going  to  have  some  music,  h«t 
she  would  make  arrangements  to  remain  Inter  next  time.  '  Good- 
bye.^ 

Walton  and  Hazell  were  both  at  the  door,  and  both  eager  to 
help  her  into  the  wagonette. 

*  I  like  to  help  myself,*  she  ^aid,  not  looking  at  either,  aod 
stepped  in.  Sarah  was  already  seated.  *  Good  evening,  Mr- 
Walton/     And  she  drove  away. 

Michael  mounted  and  rode  after  her,  making  no  attempt  t4> 
enter  into  conversation. 
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Chafter  IX* 

tolly's  pxtzzle; 

Polly  was  too  savage  to  observe  the  coldness  of  Sarah's  manner, 
which  was  as  much  indicated  by  her  silence  (although  she  was  rarely 
talkative)  as  by  the  pallor  of  her  face,  the  tightly  closed  lipjs, . 
and  the  dark  eyes  staring  straight  before  her,  yet  evidently  seeing  1 
nothing. 

Michael  was  riding  close  behind,  and  could  easily  have  spoken 
to  them ;  he  might  even  have  ridden  beside  them  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way ;  but  he  did  not.  Polly  was  irritated  by  his 
silence,  and  yet  her  tongue  was  tied  by  the  vexation  which  she  felt 
in  having  played  a  part  she  disliked,  and  failed  in  it. 

'  WeVe  had  a  pleasant  day,  haven't  we  ?  '  she  said  to  her  com- 
panion bitterly,  and  giving  the  liorse  a  cut  with  the  whip.  The 
animal  was  so  astounded  by  such  an  unusii^il  display  of  vigour  that 
ke  set  off  at  a  gallop,  which  was  instantly  checked  by  the  driver, 

^  As  pleasant  as  could  be  expected,'  answered  Sarah  aliruptly,'^ 
^d  without  turning  her  head. 

The   conversation  dropped ;    and   Polly's   grasp   nf  the    rein.s 
%iitened.     As   the   sun  was  setting  there  was  a  briglit   yellow* 
stream  on  the  horizon  bordered   by  a  dark  blue  line.     The  glow  of 
tie  Betting  sun  fell,  on  their  faces,  making  Sarah's  more  ghastly 
*fiite  and  Polly's  more  xmcomforiably  red  than  before.     By-and- 

>h — 

^  How  do  yon  like  Walton?'  she  asked  abruptly* 
Sarah  for  a  moment  appeared  to  be  taken  aback.     Then,  with^J 
*low  emphasis, 
*'  Very  much,' 

They  were  not  looking  at  each  other  as  they  spoke. 
*  You  iLsed  to  see  a  good  deal  of  him  when  yoiu"  father  was 
*uve.     Was  he  always — as  agreeable  as  he  ir^  now  ? ' 
'  Always.     You  seem  to  l>e  interested  in  him.* 
'Of  cmirse  I  am,  as  I  would  be  in  any  other   animal  %vho 
**Oowed  a  kindly  feeling  towards  me.     Didn't  you  see  the  spite  in 
'ile  eyes  of  his  sisters,  and  how  he  protected  me  from  it  ? ' 
'No.' 

*Then  you  must  have  been  looking  at  something  else,' 
That  was  true  enough,  for  Sarah  had  been  more  interested  in 
'Vatching  the  progress  of  the  flirtation  between  her  cnuf^in  and 
'Will ton  than  in  observing  anything  else,  and  conFe^nently  she  liad 
•een  little  el^e.  The  '  plea^^ant '  day  had  been  one  of  long  .'^nifer- 
ng  to  her ;  for  she  began  to  see  the  last  shadows  of  a  hope  she 
ad  cherished  so  very  dearly;  and  now  Polly  was,  unconsciously^ 
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doing  everything  she  could  to  mukc  Iter  leliove  tbat  the  hopQ^ 
entirely  vain. 

As  for  Hazell,  wluUt  he  was  strong  enough  to  bide  his 
he  was  sad  at  heart.  He  lia  1  entertaioed  romantic  notions  of  W 
perfect  uoion  of  man  and  woman  in  thought  as  well  as  deed, 
did  not  yet  understand  the  impossibility  of  sucli  union  heyoii 
the  first  hour  of  first  love,  wlien  neither  sees  or  believes  in 
thing  beyond  the  other.  By  and  l.y,  there  comes  a  thoughl 
])erhaps  a  wi.sh,  which  duty  supprebses  und  discretion  hides :  fron 
that  moment  the  union  is  broken,  and  the  two  are  not  the  same. 
The  J  may  pass  on  through  hTe  ealmly  and  without  a  breath  of 
seundal,  entertaining  tJieir  friends  and  rearing  children  ;  good 
people,  kind  and  affectionate  towards  each  otlier;  but  the 
perfect  imion  of  thought  and  wisli,  as  well  as  heart,  has  pass- 
away*  The  man  or  woman  who  retains  some  memory  of  1 
romantic  devotion  of  youth  is  sad  enough  when  compelled 
recognise  the  prosaic  fact  that  the  only  permanent  tie  is  that ' 
convenience^  obedience  to  the  social  laws,  and  the  common  give 
and-take,  which  enables  two  people  to  bear  the  foibles  of  each  other 
rather  than  venture  upon  the  evils  which  might  happen  if  an 
open  breach  were  made.  This  U  sensible,  and  the  world  could 
not  get  on  comfortably  if  there  were  not  such  a  number  of  people 
who  speedily  fall  into  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

But  there  are  thoss  who  suffer  much  in  adopting  this  wise 
order  of  nature,  and  stilt  hx>k  longingly  for  the  impossible  creature 
who  would  be  always  true  and  faithful  in  thought  as  well  as  deed«^_ 

And  Michael  Hazell  still  lo<jkcd  towards  Polly — in  spite  of  boH 
flirtation   with  Widton,  wliich    had  been  plain  enough — as   that 
impossible  she.     But  when  Sarah  graciously  informed  him  thatj 
he  was  a  fool,  he,  in  his  own  mind,  quite  agreed  with  hen     I 
was  a  fool,  or  why  should  he  fallow  this  will-o-the  wisp  that  m 
leading  him  he  did  not  know  whither? 

But  he  could  not  help  himself  j  reason  was  out  of  court/and 
v^onlii  follow,  let  the  end   be  what  it  might.     The  eagerness  s 
had  displayed  to  get  away  from  Walton  Abbey,  aud  Sarah's  wor 
comforted  him.     If  he   coidd  only  believe  that  Sarah   was  not 
mistaken  I 

As  they  neared  the  end  of  the  journey,  they  came  to  a  cross- 
road, and  Michael  should  have  parted  company  with  them  there  if 
he  desired  to  take  the  shortest  way  home, 

Polly  stopped,  and  he  was  instantly  lieside  the  wagonette. 

'  I  suppose  you  leave  us  here  ? '  she  said. 

*  Oh,  no,  ril  go  round  by  the  Jleadow  ;  it  does  not  make  muclj 
difference  in  the  distance,  and  the  mare  is  quite  fresh/ 
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Very  well.' 
8he  drove  on,  and  now  Mit'hael  rode  l»eside  ber*     He  wanted 
to  say  something,  but  was  unablt?  to  discover  aniytliing  that  he 
thought  sufficiently  good  to  ioterest  her.     At  length  he  hit  upnti 
quite  an  original  observation  : 

*  We  had  a  very  fine  day  for  the  pic-nic' 

*The  day  was  a  great  deal  finer  than  the  peo})]e,'  was  the  un- 
gracious reply  ;  *  but  you  seemed  to  enjoy  yourself/ 

*How?' 

'  With  Miss  Carry.' 

The  retort  was  on  bis  lips— ^  And  you  appeared  to  enjoy  yourself 
with  Walton  ; '  but  he  just  smiled  and  said  carelessly  : — 

*  She  is  a  very  agreeable  girl.' 

'  Ah,  they  are  all  too  grand  for  the  likes  of  me-  I  shall  not  go 
Ibere  again.' 

*  Are  you  sure  ? ' 

He  put  the  question  too  eagerly:  she  caught  his  meaning  in  an 
instant.  She  bad  been  tiying  to  punish  him  that  day,  and  she  had 
suffered  most  herself;  but  there  was  an  opjjortuuity  to  bit  bim 
again.  So,  with  a  half  Braibng,  half  malicious  side-glance  and  a 
itock  seriousness  of  manner: — 

*  Well,  there  might  be  circumstances  under  which  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  t*i  go  there ;  but  it  will  never  be  necessary  for  me 
*o  endure  the  patronage  of  the  Misses  Walton. ' 

Michael  w^as  puzzled  :  when  he  was  much  interested  he  was 
^low  to  perceive  a  joke.  He  regarded  life  as  a  very  serious  busi- 
^^««,  and,  at  present,  love  was  one  of  its  most  serious  troubles  in 
"is  eyes.  What  he  did  catch  was  that  she  thought  of  marrying 
'^'^a.lton  as  a  possible  event,  and  that  she  was  already  speculating 
*^l>out  the  conditions  on  which  she  would  accept  him — one  being 
^he  removal  of  his  sisters  from  the  house. 

*  You  shall  never  marry  him,  Polly.' 

That  was  Sarah  who  spoke,  still  with  her  eyes  fixed  straight 
^^ead  ;  the  tooe  was  low,  yet  harsh. 

Polly  and  Michael  were  both  startled  for  an  instant  by  this 
^^^terruption  ;  for  Sarah  ha^l  been  so  silent  all  the  time  that  they 
•^^^  almost  forgotten  her  presence, 

*  You  speak  as  if  you  had  a  cold,  Sarah,'  said  Polly,  as  much 
^^Xiused  as  surprised  by  the  peculiar  tone  of  her  cousin's  voice, 

*I  am  cold/  said  she,  shivering,  although  it  was  a  summer 
Evening, 

*Then  draw  the  rug  closer  around  you,'  was  the  practical 
^^gestion.  *  We'll  be  home  in  a  few  minutes,  and  you  can  get 
Something  waim  and  go  to  bed,' 
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Sarah  was  stubbornly  sileDt;  the  advice  was  goodj  and  kindly 
meant,  but  it  sounded  to  her  like  satire.  As  if  '  something  wana 
and  bed '  could  remove  the  bitterness  that  was  at  her  heart ! 

The  two  girls  had  lived  together  long  enough  to  get  accoft- 
tomed  to  each  other's  occasional  fits  of  ill-humour.  As  a  nile^ 
Sarah  was  the  most  patient  of  the  two ;  and  now  Polly  showed 
that  she  also  could  endure ;  for  Sarah  was  dumbly  petulant. 
Polly  never  even  remotely  suspected  the  cause  of  her  cousin'^ 
state :  she  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  fact  of  her  having  been 
forced  to  go  to  the  Waltons,  and  to  indigestion. 

'  You  must  take  a  good  rest  to-night,  Sarah,  and  youll  be  all 
right  to-morrow.' 

On  arriving  at  the  Meadow  Farm,  Michael  was  invited  to  have 
supper  ;  and  when  the  ladies  had  taken  off  their  outer  garments, 
the  table  was  laid  in  the  little  parlour,  and  Sarah  went  to 
kitchen  to  toast  some  bread, 

Michael  talked  of  the  various  matters  connect:ed  with 
farm  ;  Polly  joined  in,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  disturbance  in 
the  relations  lietween  them ;  but  presently  they  botli  felt  some- 
what awkward,  for  the  supper  was  waiting  and  Sarah  had  not 
returned,  whilst  the  subjects  of  conversation  were  exhausted 
Polly  said  she  would  go  and  see  what  detained  her  cousin. 

Sarah  was  alone  in  the  kitchen,  crouching  iu  front  of  the  fi: 
toaHting  bread  and  silently  crying,  Polly  was  Wside  her  liefor© 
she  was  aware  of  her  presence  and  saw  the  tears  running  down  the 
pale  cheeks. 

^  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Sarah  ?  '  she  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment, and  with  a  degree  of  irritation  that  anybody  should  be 
whining  without  an  apparent  cause. 

Sarah's  grim  silence  throughout  the  journey  home— only  broken 
by  that  one  bitter  exclamation,  '  You  shall  never  marry  him,  Polly  I 
— and  her  evident  distress  at  present,  were  incomprehensible 
Polly. 

Sarah  sprang  to  her  feet : — 

'There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,'  she  answered  sharply^ 
and  with  a  sullen  frown.  '  The  toast  is  ready,  and  we  can  hai'e 
our  mipper  now.* 

Polly  stared,  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open  in  dumb  bewilder- 
ment. The  tears  were  gone  from  the  face  of  he^  cousin,  and  theic 
stood  before  her  only  the  cold,  practical  woman,  arranging  toasi 
iu  a  rack. 

It  was  difficult  for  Polly  to  understand  this  ridiculous  conduct^ 
ami  she  was  always  impatient  witK  anything  which  was  not  pbu| 
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Ui  lier.    But  she  was  practical  now^  because  a  strange  idea  had 
ooc^Y^rred  to  her. 

Tery  kindly  she  placed  her  hands  on  Sarah's  shoulders  and 
wli-ispered: — 

*  Sarah,  you  are  in  love.' 

3io  answer,  only  a  sullen  persistence  in  arranging  the  toast. 
^Andlknow  who  it  is'  (there  was  something  pathetic  and 
Te^x^tful  in  that  tone). 
^Who?' 

That  was  spoken  very  fiercely,  and  the  flame  on  Sarah's  face 
not  pleasant  to  look  at. 

^  Why,  Bfichael,'  said  Polly,  in  a  kind  of  mild  wonder,  which 
not  at  all  creditable  to  the  common  sense  she  usually  dis- 
played. 

^  You're  a  fool,'  said  Sarah  very  sharply,  and  she  carried  the 
tottot  into  the  parlour,  leaving  Polly  more  perplexed  than  ever. 

{To  ht  continued.) 
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BV  AH  UNSCIENTIFIC   OBSER^^K, 


I  FinST  became  acquainted  wiib  Aot  Hill  City  through  a  tragedj* 
It  was  a  lovely  September  moiBing,  and  the  little  suburban  back 
garden  in  which  I  stood  looked  as  sweet  and  fresh  as  if  Londoii 
smoke  were  a  myth.  Jauntily  curving  himself  along  the  gravelled 
walk  came  a  young  earthworm.  He  was  evidently  setting  out  to 
fieek  bis  fortune  in  so  much  of  the  wide  world  as  might  be  found 
in  the  garden  of  a  small  semi-detached  metropolitan  residence. 
He  had  faith  in  himself  and  in  his  future.  The  early  bird  which 
HuapB  up  the  early  worm  when  the  latter  tempts  Providence  by  rising 
before  Providence  is  out  of  bed,  was  conspicuously  absent.  The 
quiet  sunshine,  the  crisp  clear  air,  the  worm,  and  the  writer,  except 
for  a  distant  perspective  of  cock-crowing,  seemed  to  have  creatioo 
to  themselves.  To  the  worm,  however,  there  was  no  such  quintuple 
division.  He  wriggled  on  with  a  slow  serenity  and  self-importance 
that  showed  how  little  he  thought  of  the  trifles  outside  his  own 
life.  The  hard  gravel  walk  had  been  warmed  liy  the  sun,  and  tie 
worm,  owning  a  soid  above  damp  clods,  enjoyed  the  warmth  with 
contented  obliviousness  to  everything  else.  But  that  jade,  F«te^ 
could  not  suffer  so  much  happiness,  even  in  a  conceited  morfal  of* 
worm.  She  directed  him  \vbere  the  walk  was  alive  with  black 
specks.  Among  these  the  thin  pink  line  lazily  but  unhesitatingly 
thrust  itself.  Poor  pink  line  !  It  was  agony  in  miniature,  A« 
you  read  this,  it  may  make  you  smile.  But,  had  you  seen  the 
startled  bound  which  lifted  with  a  sudden  quiver  of  pain  nearlj 
the  whole  of  the  worm  off  the  ground,  you  had  never  trodden  wit- 
tingly on  a  worm  again. 

For  the  next  instant  all  that  could  be  seen  was  awritlung  i '  ^ 
line.  It  lashed  hither  and  thither ;  it  rolled  round  and  round ;  it 
tied  itself  up  in  dreadful  knot?.  The  black  specks  which  hid  it^ 
whole  length  increased  in  numbers.  Black  sp<  cks  climbed  on  tk 
back  of  other  black  specks,  and  both  sought  out  the  joints  betwet'P 
the  scales  of  the  worm,  and  buried  ttieir  mandibles  in  thewritbing 
flc^h  with  diabolical  enjoyment.  It  was  the  combat  bctwet^u 
Apollo  and  the  Python  again,  only  there  were  a  million  ApoU^* 
and  but  one  wretched  Python.  Then  the  struggle  grew  faint*;r 
and  fainter.  Between  every  volute  of  the  worm's  body  a  knot  of 
sxits  coM   be  seen  breakfasting  with   relish.     In   a   few  ipore 


all  was  over,  uiid  the  dainty  Beau  Brummel  who  had  issued 

bis  earth-chambers  ten  mimiteg   l>efore,  with  hope  aud  all 

m  world  before  him,  was  being  interred  in  very  small  pieces  in 

toae  hundreds  of  living  sepulchres.     But  it  i.s  given  to  few  to  so 

p'  serve  their  day  and  generation  a^^  to  literally  entertain  a  raul- 

lude  themselves.     The  kindly  entombment  winch  the  ants  gave 

te  hero  of  the  morning  was  doubtless  an  appreciation  of  his  many 

icellent  qualities,  and  must,  when  it  became  known  to  his  friends, 

l^ve  softened  their  feelings  of  otherwise  irreparable  loss. 

1^   Some  such  thought  had  made  me  look  upon  the  contest  without 

Iterfering.    With  it  commenced  a  friendly  regard  for  my  ants 

pich  has  lasted   to  this  day*     In   spite  of  their  murders  and 

eir  tyrannies,  I  like  them.     I  put  up  with  their  thievings  as  I 

lerate  the  borrowings  of  the  graceless  varlet  who  is  perpetually 

Idng  me  for  half-a-crown^  and  who  I  know  would  feel  hurt  if  I 

ited  repayment  of  the  last  he  had,    I  have  seen  them  wage 

of  the  bloodiest  and  most  merciless  wars  which  has  ever  been 

since  Moses  moulded  the  Israelites  into  a  people  upon  the 

points  of  their  enemies.    But  I  should  as  soon  think  of  dis- 

Dg  my  ants  for  this  as  of  questioning  the  cleverness  of  the 

X  lawgiver  who  knew  better  than  I  do  the  best  means  adapted 

H  his  ends*     I^ast,  though  by  no  means  lea*st,  their  perseverance 

harms  me.     When  a  man  gets  flung  more  heavily  than  usual  in 

he  rough  skirmish  which  is  euphemistically  called  the  struggle  for 

pstence,  he  might  do  wor^e  than  go  and  sit  down  before  my  ants 

pd  learn  a  lesson  from  their  tireless  and  ceaseless  activity, 

i    Come  with  me  and  peep  at  Ant  Hill  City,    For  all  I  know  to 

|e  contrary,  it  may  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  like  the 

igpipes  in  the  family  of  8bon  Maclean.     Built  on  the  slope  of 

!ound  which  runs  down  from  a  raised  garden  walk,  it  is  shaded 

i  every  side,  you  see,  by  a  forest  of  palm-like  pinks  up  which  the 

kIb  occasionally  swanu  with  the  agility  of  monkeys.   Leading  from 

to  the  plateau  of  the  garden  walk  is  a  covered  timnel,  or  rather 

18, 1  should  say,  for  the  rain  last  night  has  washed  it  down.     The 

Its  are  now  hard  at  work  repairing  it.     Atom  by  atom  they  are 

■ling  up  on  the  bare  ground  two  thin  walls  of  earth,  a  quarter  of  an 

y^h  high  and  about  an  eighth  thick.     These,  from  the  edge  of  the 

pdk  to  the  mouth  of  the  ant-hill,  will  be  nearly  three  inches  long. 

tamined  by  a  hand  magnitier,  each  of  the  tiny  black  masons  can 

I  seen  carrying  in  his  mandibles  a  fragment  of  earth  which  he 

lilds  into  the  wall.     This  laid,  he  trots  rapidly  off  for  another. 

lere  three  or  four  labourers  are  toiling  along  with  a  mite  of  fttoue 

pich  is  too  heavy  for  one  to  carry.     In  the  course  of  a  few  hours 

lie  taimel  begins  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  long  dry  aqueduct^ 
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down  wliicli  a  narrow  Biream  of  workers  is  coDstantlj  flowing.  All 
liigbt  the  same  restless  energy  will  be  di splayed ^  until  by  morning 
the  tunnel  is  securely  arched  in  with  a  roof  of  earth.  The  eover«?d 
way  thus  provided  through  the  forest  of  pinks  which  interreuei  1^ 
between  the  garden  walk  and  Ant  Hill  City,  is  never  by  my  antt  I  \ 
suffered  to  fall  into  disrepair.  Whether  it  protects  them  frtim  tbt*  1^ 
dangfers  which  may  lurk  hi  the  forest,  or  whether  it  was  designed  ^k 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  convivial  ants  safely  home  after  they  H 
had  been  spending  the  night  with  their  friends,  are  moot  points  T| 
with  me*  Anyway  the  tunnel  remains,  and  if  a  storm  should  J  i 
destroy  it,  a  day  and  a  night  always  sees  it  rebuiltn.  I  ^ 

Soon  after  my  first  mtroduction  to  Ant  Hill  City  I  found  out      1  ^ 
that  my  ants,  like  Ximrod,  were  mighty  hunters  before  the  Lord.       m 
Noticing  the  walk  alive  one  night  with  a  perpetual  twinkle  of       \ 
delicate  gem-like  gleams,  I  stooped  down  and  discovered  foiirt^-^erk       1 
tired  trappers  lugging  manfully  home  as  many  dead  flies  and  other        | 
flmall  deer,     The^e,  for  want  of  arms,  they  carried  in  their  mand — 
ibles,  and  thus  possibly  took  a  foretaste  of  the  feast  they  were  X't^^^ 
enjoy  when  they  got  home.     The  opalescent  iridescence  from  th^^ 
wings  of  one  of  such  vmfortunates  could  Ije  seen  for  some  distanc^^ 
along  the  tunnel*     A  tiny  spark  of  living  purple  and  green,  it  li^*^ 
the  dark  walls  of  the  covered  way  like  a  fairy  lamp,  until  the  ant    --* 
having  reached  the  central  gateway  to  the  ant  hill,  turned 

f*harply  right  or  left  to  his  own  abode.     The  favourite  huntu^; ^-l^ 

ground  in  which  these  captures  took  place  was  a  vast  tract  o"^"    "^  \ 
grassy  brushwood  known  to  mortals  as  weeds.     Beyond  the  bnish- — '"^  i 
wood  stretched  rich  prairie  land  of  illimitable  extent ,    \o  living  an*^^^ 
had  ever  crossed  it,  but,  so  differently  do  things  appear  when  looke*^^^^ 
at  from  another  elevation,  it  was  only  a  ragged  lawn  for  all  that-  ] 

In  this  bru??hwood  and  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  lawn  the  aotu*"  "^ 
used  to  stalk  their  prey,  going  out  for  that  purpose  in  smalC^  -*■ 
festive  bands  of  three  and  four.  They  always  returned  hom^^^J 
alone,  however,  but  thought  nothing  of  waiting  out  hours  for  the^^H 
lake  of  making  a  good  capture.  The  most  persevering  trapper  in^*^ 
Ant  Hill  City  was  a  monstrous  fellow,  one  Hairy  Back,  and  I  feai  -^ 
me  a  tyrant.  He  was  head  and  shoulders  longer  than  most  of  bis^^^ 
compatriots,  and  bad  the  temper  of  a  devil.  And  here  I  may^^'^^j 
digress  a  moment  to  relate  an  anecdote  about  the  rages  into  which  — ^ 
he  sometimes  worked  himself.   Once,  while  labouring  at  the  inces^  [ 

sant  repairs  of  the  tunnel,  a  little  under-sized  ant  vexed  him*  To 
!4top  work  and  seize  the  offender  by  one  of  his  hindmost  legs  was 
the  work  of  a  moment.  Then  Hairy  Back  began  to  crawl  dowlj 
up  the  tunnel  which  bad  been  unroofed  by  the  weather,  dragging 
his  miserable  victim  with  him.     With  a  politeness  for  which  few 
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would  give  ants  credit,  no  one  annoyed  Hairy  Back  by  asking  him 
what  he  was  doing,  though  had  he  been  a  little  smaller  this 
loight  not  have  been  the  case.     In  vain  the  prisoner  clutched  at 

stones  and  grasses  in  the  endeavourto  nrrest  his  involuntary  progress. 
Inch  by  inch  of  walk  was  passed.  Tlie  bruRliwood  thicket  come 
in  view.  Into  \\.%  dim  and  gloomy  depths  Hairy  Back  remorse- 
lessly pulled  his  wretched  mite  of  an  enemy.  When  I  found  out 
where  Hairy  Back  had  got  to,  he  was  standing  complacently  look- 
ing at  the  heap  of  fragments  into  which  he  had  reduced  his  victim 
during  the  somewhat  "inmivain  quart  (Vh4^ure  which  that  victini 
must  have  passed.     Having  seen  that  tlie  bits  did  not  manifest 

I  any  inclination  to  Ix^come  an  ant  again,  Hairy  Back  turned  on  his 
several  heels  and  made  his  way  back  to  work  with  the  calm  dignity 
of  an  ant  who  in  doing  his  duty  to  a  neighbour  had  conferred 
benefit  on  the  state.  It  might  have  been  fancy,  but  Hairy  Back 
that  afternoon  appeared  to  be  so  respectfully  treated  that  none 
obtruded  themselves  witliin  half  an  inch  of  his  nobility-  Bash 
philosophers  might  point  to  this  as  an  instance  of  antish  hero- 
worship.  Perhaps,  however,  other  feelings  had  a  little  to  do  with 
the  behaviour  of  the  multitude. 

Hairy  Back  shone  most,  however,  on  the  trail.  He  would  follow 
a  fly  with  the  deadly  intent  which  knows  no  fatigue  and  counts  no 
Coet.  One  twilight  I  noticed  him  moodily  making,  with  his  usual 
aolitary  surliness,  for  the  thicket  of  weeds  on  the  far  side  of  the  walk. 
Game  wa^  scarce,  for  in  Iialf  an  hour  he  had  beaten  through  it  and 
advanced  some  little  distance  upon  the  prairie  of  the  lawn. 
Turning  to  give  one  la^t  look  behind  him,  however,  before  attack- 
ing*  the  unknown  dangers  of  the  unknown  world  before  liim,  he  saw 
what  I  had  been  watching  for  some  time.  This  was  a  delicate 
gosisamer-winged  summer  night-fly,  who  luid  had  some  appointment 
in  tliat  neigh iMjiu-hood  for  moon-rising  time,  and  was  a  little  too 
early  for  it*  It  did  not  need  half  a  glance  at  Hairy  Back  to  see 
that  he  meant  to  signify  his  Diogenean  hatred  for  beauty  and  satisfy 
appetite  at  the  same  time.  .Stealthily  the  little  demon  turned 
liini  round  again  and  l>egan  to  crawl  towards  Gossamer  Wings, 
who,  all  unconscious  of  his  danger,  was  dreamily  looking  out  across 
the  forest  of  pinks  and  on  to  a  great  crimson  sunset  flaming,  a 
Texy  rose  of  evening,  down  in  the  west*  The  paradise  Gossamer 
Wings  saw  in  that  wonderful  flower  may  have  been  commonplace 
or  it  may  have  been  celestial.  Whichever  it  was,  it  did  not  appar- 
ently matter.     Hairy  Rack  was  close  behind  him,  and 

Gossamer  Wings  moved,  A  faint  motion  from  almost  in\isible 
pinloDflf  and  he  tloated  up  into  the  rich  red  light  which  filled  the 
heafens  wiU^^^hE^^olg^^^Peiliaps  the    gentle    deii^  ^li<^ 
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directa  the  course  of  true  luvc  amuiij^  iti<^D,  and  guards  the 
meetiogs  of  happy  lovers,  had  Gossamer  Wiogs'  heart  also  in  her 
keeping.  For  up  there,  untold  insect  miles  above  Hairy  Back 
^nashingf  hia  teeth  in  the  damp  thicket  helow  them,  Gossamer 
Wings  was  joined  by  Gossamer  Wiugs,  and  the  twain  floated  to 
and  fro  in  the  warm  rosy  air  with  the  whole  atmosphere  for  a 
nuptial  chamber.  But  lilessingi*,  whatever  shape  they  may  posaess 
when  they  start,  readi  the  earth  only  in  bits.  The  happiness  of 
one  minute  is  tlie  sugar  which  is  to  make  us  swallow  the  mi^erv 
of  the  next  with  as  few  wry  faces  as  pussihle.  The  twilight  died 
down,  and  the  early  night  deepened  to  darkness.  What  had  hap- 
pened I  know  not,  but  across  tlie  giavel  walk  a  bulking  ant  made 
toilsome  process  homeward,  and  locked  in  his  strong  mandibltts 
were  two  delicate  gossamer-winged  summer  niglit-flies. 

The  b^st  time  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  Ant  Hill  City  at  their 
busiest,  was  night.  And  it  has  always  struck  me  that  the  young 
geutleruan  primarily  upbraided  in  the  second  person,  and  then 
called  a  sluggard,  had  good  reason  not  to  oljcy  the  command  to  gi* 
to  the  ant  and  consider  her  ways.  Had  he  put  himself  to  Ui« 
troulile  of  going,  lie  must  first  have  w^asted  his  substance  in  buying 
a  candle,  and  then  have  sat  up  all  the  night  only  to  find  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Ant  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  not  go 
home  till  morning,  or  at  any  rate  till  dayUght  did  appear  :  an 
example  whiclt  might  have  made  the  sluggard's  last  state  much 
worse  than  bis  first.  But  the  ant  at  night  is  a  study,  for  all  that* 
His  restless  activ  ity,  that  of  perpetual  motion  turned  centipede,  is 
redoubled.  Be  the  dew  never  so  heavy,  Signor  Ant  will  take  tlie 
air,  and  trot  about  in  his  apparently  aimless  way,  A  dog  Imuting 
for  its  master  in  a  fair,  and  a  pigeon  flying  in  circles,  have  a  vtxxson 
d'eire  for  their  actions.  Perhaps  an  ant  lias  too.  But  nothing 
short  of  a  perpetual  alarm  of  fire,  coupled  with  the  eternal  loss  of 
his  purse,  could  fciirly  explain  the  reason  of  the  ant's  infinite  flurry 
and  hasty  travelling. 

Generally— I  am  only  speaking  of  the  ant.s  in  a  certain  small 
suburban  back  garden — as  soon  as  night  fell,  Ant  Hill  (^ity  com- 
menced to  disgorge  its  population.  A  thick  black  stream  of  aiit« 
would  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  spread  themselres 
across  the  walk  in  a  moving  tloor-clutli  of  shining  particles.  Byles 
in  'Miriam's  Crime,'  a  somewhat  cb'unken  and  humorous  auc* 
tioneer's  clerk,  taking  an  inventory  of  a  room  with  the  assistance 
of  a  by  no  means  clear  brain,  speaks  of  something  which  he  calls 
'  a  revolving  carpet,'  But  a  multitude  of  ants  engaged  in  ascertmn- 
ing  what  kind  of  a  night  it  is,  make  the  space  they  cover  look 
like  revolving  carpets  innumerable,     Wlien  most  of  the  citizettt* 
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have  left  the  City,  a  drove  of  flat  milk-white  creatures  are  driven 
out  of  the  tunnel,  and  make  a  sudden  trickle  and  splash  as  of 
milk  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  mass  of  ants.  These  are  Farmer 
Ant's  cows,  and  he  is  as  particular  in  giving  them  exercise  as  he  is 
carefal  to  take  it  himself.  Shaped  like  a  miniature  wood-louse,  and 
as  white  as  a  flake  of  snow,  these  kine  are  readily  distinguished 
from  their  owners.  They  seem  free  to  come  and  go,  but  never 
stray  fer  from  the  entrance  to  the  ant  hill,  in  and  out  of  which 
they  pop  with  comical  jack-in-tbe-lx)x  effect. 

Ant  Hill  City  has  already  been  described  as  erected  on  sloping 
ground,  which  fell  gently  down  from  the  higher  level  of  the  garden 
walk.  After  a  few  more  inches  of  declination  it  began  to  rise  on 
the  opposite  side  again.  The  ant  hill  was  therefore  built  on  one 
of  the  sides  of  a  long  valley,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  a  cata- 
strophe. Certain  alterations  were  being  made  in  the  garden,  and 
had  to  be  suspended  one  day  on  accoimt  of  a  continued  series  of 
thunder-storms,  almost  tropical  in  their  violence.  The  garden  in 
any  case  would  have  been  flooded  ¥rith  storm-water,  but  in  this 
instance,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  trench  in  which  Ant  Hill  City 
stood,  the  earth  had  been  so  left  that  it  formed  a  natural  reser>'oir 
at  the  head  of  the  valley.  The  storms  continued  to  rage  until  the 
loose  barrier  of  earth  gave  way,  and  with  a  dull  roar  a  miniature 
flood  tore  down  the  trench.  From  the  window  I  could  see  the 
waters  boil  round  the  tunnel,  and  then,  with  a  mighty  rush,  they 
swept  forward.  Ant  Hill  City,  like  the  biu-ied  Dutch  towns  under 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  lay  '  fathoms  deep  below.'  During  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  night  the  rain  fell  without  intermission,  but  next  morning 
the  wind  and  the  sun  racing  together  as  to  which  should  do  the 
most  work,  speedily  dried  the  ground  between  them.  I  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  Ant  Hill  City  stood  with  a  faint  reflection 
of  the  feeling  that  perhaps  an  ancient  idler  may  have  had,  when, 
after  visiting  Pompeii  before  its  disappearance,  he  returned  to 
stand  above  its  site  and  wonder  what  untold  tragedies  were  buried 
under  his  feet. 

But  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble  of  thinking  that 
a  mere  inundation  would  or  could  take  an  ant  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  tunnel,  it  was  true,  had  gone,  and  the  pinks  were  no  more. 
The  valley-side  was  as  bare  as  a  boulder.  But  up  and  down  the 
round  black  hole,  which  was  the  principal  entrance  to  Ant  Hill 
City,  swarmed  a  multitude  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  evident 
something  unusual  had  happened,  for  they  had  the  appearance  of 
navvies  who  had  been  working  all  night  in  a  bog.  Their  thighs 
and  legs  were  as  muddy  as  a  scavenger's,  and  their  ordinarily  neat 
jackets  were  dirty  to  a  degree.   Spite  of  their  dirt,  they  were  aign^- 
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rently  engaged  in  momentous  business,  for  the  garden  i^^k  ^ms 
covered  with  them  in  full  parliament  assembled.  They  had 
evidently  settled  that  Ant  Hill  City  must  l>e  given  up,  for  explor* 
ing  parties  were  rambling  all  over  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
ruined  abode.  During  the  whole  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  a 
scene  of  considerable  animation  ensued.  The  long  stt^etch  of 
grassy  brushwood  which  has  already  been  mentioned  was  surveyed 
from  end  to  end,  and  at  last  the  greater  portion  of  the  ants  foctistsed 
themselves  in  a  dense  black  mass  about  the  size  of  a  cheese  plate 
at  the  bottom  of  a  magniiicent  tuft  of  common  grasi?,  which,  com- 
pared with  its  brethren,  was  as  one  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon* 

Towards  five  o'clock,  definite  orders  to  form  a  colony  on  this 
spot  were  apparentij  given,  and  a  long  black  line  of  ants  began  to 
travel  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  old  city  to  their  new  location, 
which  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden  walk,  and 
exactly  opposite  the  parent  nest.  The  ants  had  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  spend  another  single  night  in  a  place  which  ivoold 
not  be  thoroughly  habitable  unless  they  coidd  all  be  taught 
swimming ;  and  tbe  evening  promised  all  it  could  for  a  flitting. 
An  intensely  hot  day  had  dried  everything,  and  the  world  was  as 
warm  as  a  toast.  It  was  a  Sunday  evening,  it  is  true ;  but  sa 
far  as  a  lengthened  observation  of  ant  life  goes^  it  must  be  confeflfled 
that  the  only  commandment  laid  upon  them  appears  to  be  an  in- 
junction to  reverse  the  whole  of  the  ten  enjoined  on  us.  This  they 
obey  with  some  success,  though  perhaps  much  superior  creatures 
would  not  find  the  same  thing  dithcult.  Preparations  for  moving 
were  immediately  commenced,  and  the  first  ant  swarmed  up  out  of 
the  entrance  to  Ant  Hill  City,  with  his  bundle  in  his  mouth,  and 
set  off  across  the  garden  walk  to  Mound  Colony,  as  it  was  afterwards  i 
called,  just  as  the  first  church  bells  Ijegan  to  ring.  It  was  a  stir—  . 
ring  eiodus.  From  Mound  Colony  to  Ant  Hill  City  stretched  a^.^ 
moving  black  ribbon  of  insect  life,  multitudinous,  curiously  intel— ^ 
ligent  or  instinct-taught,  all  engaged  in  one  work,  and  all  doing  itiZ3i 
sensibly  and  welL  The  church  bells  and  the  ants  suggested^H 
puzzling  questions,  as  the  muscular  little  liearers  trotted  along  ^ 
with  all  kinds  of  fragments  in  their  jaws.  Some  of  the  ants  haiiJi 
nothing  to  carry.  Naked  they  bad  come  into  the  world,  and  naked  J^ 
they  remained  in  iU  But  even  these  forlorn  hit  on  an  excellent  ^ 
plan  for  protecting  their  amour  propre.  They  marched  con- 
tentedly by  the  side  of  richer  brethren.  If  they  had  not  goods  ^ 
and  chattels  to  convey,  they  could  convey  themselves,  and  this 
done  some  few  score  times  might  take  the  sting  out  of  poverty. 

But  among  the  minor  incidents  of  the  great  emigration,  non*; 
were  so  amusing  as  the  visit  paid  by  a  beetle  to  Ant  Hill  City 
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in* the  very  middle  nnd  pressure  of  the  workf»fllie  eveniug,  Tluj 
last  touches  of  simlight  were  flooding  the  long  reach  of  Ant  Hill 
Valley  with  light,  and  the  indescribable  peace  of  a  Sabbath  evening 
muffled  and  hung  about  everytliing,  as  if  the  world  were  being 
wrapped  in  invisible  wool  before  Time  put  it  into  bed  and  tucked 
it  about  with  darkness*  Dressed  in  the  glossiest  of  black  clothes, 
Scarabseus  came  ambling  leisurely  down  the  garden  walk.  He 
had  been  dining  with  some  friends  in  a  shady  corner  near  my 
house,  and  was  in  the  be^^t  of  humours  with  himself,  and  so  much  as 
he  knew  of  the  ordering  of  present  events.  His  fat  contentment 
bespoke  S(X*ial  standing  of  high  beetle  kinrl.  From  the 
measured  gravity  of  his  walk  I  judged  that  he  was  the  church- 
warden of  his  own  beetle  parish,  and  perchance  a  beetle  alderman, 
oi*  mayhap  a  Ix^etle  Lord  Mayor.  The  sunlight  in  the  valley 
and  its  reflection  on  tlie  clumps  of  grassy  brusliwood  excited  no 
more  attention  from  him  than  so  much  dirt.  He  waddled  along 
with  his  little  fat  head  stuck  vacantly  foi-ward,  and  his  little  fat 
l>elly  all  but  dragging  on  the  ground,  a  far  more  important  universe 
than  the  outer  one  on  which  he  condescended  to  walk.  But  Fate 
was  wiitching  for  him  as  she  bad  watched  for  the  earthworm, 
Karly  in  the  day  she  liad  laid  a  long  straw  obliquely  across  the 
path,  with  one  end  close  to  the  entrance  of  Ant  Hill  City*  Any 
one,  therefore,  too  idle  to  step  over  the  straw,  and  travelling  along 
to  where  it  ended,  would  pop  down  the  shaft  which  communicated 
with  the  interior  of  the  ant  hilL 

But  Searabaeus  did  not  know  this,  though  Scai-aliaeus  w^as  too 
idle  to  cross  the  straw.  *  It  was  only  a  little  farther  round,-  re- 
flected Scaraba3iis,  and  ''a  respectable  beetle  cannot  be  expected  to 
climb  straws  at  this  time  of  day.'  He  walked  on  down  the  side  of 
the  straw.  Directly  in  front  of  him  was  the  gaping  aperture 
which  led  to  Ant  Hill  City,  Down  this  he  slipped  with  a  swiftness 
which  would  not  have  shamed  Icarus  when  his  wings  turned  out 
to  he  better  suited  to  a  cold  than  to  a  hot  climate.  With  Scarabaeus'e 
unwieldy  bulk  were  of  course  swept  down  a  dozen  ants  who  bad 
been  just  on  the  point  of  emerging,  and  who  might  have  been  for- 
given for  the  moment  in  thinking  that  solid  rain  of  this  kind  was 
a  trifle  too  much  of  a  joke*  In  two  seconds  a  most  ludicrous  sight 
presented  itself.  First  of  all  above  the  hole  were  violently  waved 
a^  couple  of  antenna)  working  like  very  inebriated  semaphores. 
Behind  them  came  the  tips  of  ISIr,  Beetle^s  hands  and  nose.  With 
wild  frenzy  he  tore  at  the  edges  of  the  deceitful  pit  only  to  dn*p 
out  of  sight  as  they  gave  way.  ileantime,  the  whole  hill  waa  in  a 
state  of  the  wildest  excitement.  Three  ants  had  got  out  of  the 
hole  and  scoured  off  to  Mound  Colony  on  the  othei  side  of  the 
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walk  to  spread  the  alarm.  Aguiu  with  redoubled  frenzy  came  the 
semaphores  and  the  appealing  no&e  and  hands*  Then,  with  a  con- 
vulsive jerk  which  flung  out  of  the  pit  two  of  the  ante  who  had 
been  attacking  him  10  a  region  that  a  soldier  is  never  supposed  to 
allow  the  enemy  to  wound,  Scarabgeus  pulled  himself  into  daylight- 
But  the  glossy  dignity  was  gone.  Behind  him  trailed  a  pack  ot* 
foes.     Witli  an  unwieldy  scuttle  he  tireasted  the  valley-side  to  | 

gain   the  walk.     As  spasmodically  as  a  furniture  van  running  a  4 

nice^  he  puffed  and  waddled  along.     Once  on  the  high  ground  he  ^ 

took  heart  of  grace,  got  up  a  respectable  though  wobbling  gallop,  ^ 
and  disappeared  in  a  dire  fright  Ijehind  the  potsherd  where  be  ^ 
lived,  a  sadder  but  we  may  hope  a  wiser  iieetle,  i 

The  episode  of  the  beetle  did  not  last  long  enough  to  hinder       -3g 
the  Great  Exodus,     The  swarm  of  ant^  marching  across  the  walk       ^m^ 
between  the  old  home  and  the  new  one,  continued  their  energetic     ^^ 
preparations  to  make  the  flitting  an  expeditious  one,     Ho  expe-     -     >, 
ditious,  indeedj  were  their  movements,  that  for  some  time  I  thought  ^-P"  t, 
the  ants  might  not  have  paid  their  rent,  and  while  the  landloni  -Mrzi^ 
was  asleep  had  quietly  taken  the  opportunity  of  removing  their  ^t^kj 
goods.     But   this  I  am  sure  wronged  their  characters.     In  the  -ggrjc 
tuft  of  grass  the  ant-masons  had  now  for  a  good  hour  been  at-^^^ 
work.     Between  the  thickly  clustering  stems  they  adroitly  dropped^^Eii 
small  lumps  of  mould  which  the  intertwining  stalks  prevented ,-^^  ' 
slipping  quite  to  the  ground.     This  formed  a  more  or  less  even.^^^**  \ 
roof  of  earth  at  a  height  of  neiirly  half  an  inch  from  the  floor,^cL^^»j 
and  was  completed  in  about  twelve  hour^.     In  Ant  Hill  City  the^^^^j 
ants  had  lived  in  a  dark  underground  residence.     Mound  Colon v"^i^yj 
consisted   of  a  spacious  ground-floor  chamber,  pillared  on  gra^agjg^ 
stalks  and  completely  roofed  in  with  earth.     Eii  passant^  I  may^^^W 
perhaps  draw  Dr.  Richardson's  attention  to  this,  as  it  is  the  firsts ^"^^"^ 
application  that  I  have  seen  of  his  roof-garden  theory.     The  grass 
stalks  Bupporting  the  ceiling  of  the  ants'  abode   grew  through 
it  and  flowered  in  mighty  palm-like  fronds  at — to  the  ant« — an 
immense  distance  above  it.     To  this  elevated  garden  the  ants  in 
the  evening  used  to  occasionally  repair,  not^  however,  from  any 
very  sesthetic  considerations,  as  they  apparently  only  used  it  as  a 
himting  ground. 

This  earthen  roof  during  the  following  week  was  considerably 
extended,  and  covered,  comparatively  s^peaking,  a  wide  area. 
Being  desirous  of  ascortainitig  if  the  ants  had  burrowed  under  the 
ground  beneath  it,  I  cleared  it  away  after  they  had  been  residing 
in  Mound  Colony  for  some  time,  a  high-handed  act  for  which  I 
hereby  tender  my  most  sincere  apologies  to  the  parties  thus  aosum* 
marily  inconvenieneecL     The  ground  wa«,  however,  undifiturbed ; 
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d  as  tlie  aiiti?,  on  the  subtsidencc  of  their  astonitiliiiieTit  at  the 
tastrophe,  immediately  re-roofert  themt^elves  in  again,  it  did  not 
ppear  that  they  intended  to  follow  the  Bame  method  of  residence 
s   that  which  they  had  adopted  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden 
alk. 

In  a  fortnight  Mound  Colony  was  finally  completed.  To- 
arda  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  day,  or  rather  night,  for  it  hap^j 
lened  at  nine  o'clock  r.iL,  an  unusual  congregation  hinted  thati 
e  last  ceremony  of  the  Great  Exodus^  the  removal  of  the  aphides 
their  new  farm-yard,  was  to  take  place.  Surrounded  on  every 
de  by  phalanxes  of  ants,  the  white  aphide-specks  came  slowly  up 
om  the  subterranean  depths  of  Ant  Hill  City,  and  were  detained 
few  momenta  on  the  slope  of  the  valley  until  the  entire  herd  had 
been  collected.  Then  the  multitude  started.  A  short  time  sufficed 
to  climb  the  valley-side  and  reach  the  plateau  of  the  garden  w^alk. 
Some  of  the  ants  appeared  to  be  more  occupied  in  describing 
invisible  circles  than  in  making  a  straight  track  between  Ant  Hill 
City  and  Mound  Settlement ;  but  possibly  they  had  sheep-dog 
duties  to  perform  of  which  I  was  not  cognisant.  To  do  justice 
to  the  aphides,  however,  nothing  appeared  to  be  further  fiom 
their  thoughts  than  any  attempt  at  escape.  They  ambled  placidly 
along  in  the  middle  of  their  drivers  with  supreme  indiJierence  as 
rto  their  destination.  The  garden  walk  might  have  been  the  be- 
ginning of  the  desert,  but  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  the 
ants*  kine.  They  knew  by  some  means  that  they  had  to  change 
tquarters^  and  changed  quarters  accordingly  with  that  insensibility 
^to  the  future  which  makes  the  sleepy  walk  of  fat  cattle  along  a 
,«unny  country  lane  the  highest  expression  of  scepticism  as  to  the 
future. 

And  my  aphides  continued  their  march  as  though  past  and 
future  were  to  them  unknown  terms.  Inch  by  inch  the  garden 
walk  lengthened  under  their  slow  progress  until  the  broad  entrance, 
nearly  an  inch  wide,  of  Mound  Colony  lay  right  before  them.  Up 
to  and  through  this  the  white  specks  unhesitatingly  passed,  and 
were  lost  in  the  pitcli  darkness  of  the  interior  of  the  settlement. 
Had  they  lived  in  it  all  their  lives,  they  could  not  have  entered 
, Mound  Colony  with  more  alacrity.  After  them  came  the  main  body 
of  the  ants  in  a  moving  mass  which  made  the  eye  ache  to  watch  it. 
That  a  human  being  with  a  powerful  lamp  wan  watchiug  them,  or 
that  something  had  played  pranks  with  nature  and  stuck  a  curiouB 
Bun  right  over  their  house  at  a  time  when  all  honest  suns  should 
be  in  bed,  never  apparently  troubled  them.  It  was  nearly  an  hour 
before  the  Great  Exodus  was  accomplished  and  Mound  Colony 
assumed  its  normal  appearance.     The  last  strag^Ui^  ^MXi^e^  ^\iX,  ^*l 
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Ant  HiU  City  and  left  its  erstwhAe  busy  corridors  empty.  The 
last  watMierers  across  the  gardea  walk  reached  the  Mound  and 
disappeared  witJiin  it.  The  sense  of  infinite  motion  which  sei^s 
anyone  who  watches  a  large  body  of  itbiects  in  motion  in  their 
natural  habitat  died  suddenly  away*  The  feeling  of  power  and 
protection  suggested  to  a  man  by  the  microscopically  small,  gave  \ 

place  to  a  singular  feeling  of  solitariness.     A   few  instants  agp         •  ^ 
I  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  a  multitude,  and  the  ground        _ 
about  me  was  thick  with  himdreds  of  acquaintances.     Now  there        -s 
was  no  nearer  companionship  than  that  of  the  stars. 

This  change  of  quarters  suggested  the  possibility  of  introducing  ^^ 
another  colony  of  ants  near  the  original  settlers.  Hearing  that  a  «^ 
friend  had  several  large  and  populous  ant  hills  in  his  garden,  I  had      ^ 

one  removed  bodily  into  mine,  but  until  I  received  the  ants  I  did fl 

not  know  they  were  yellow  ones.     Although  apprehensive  that  my 

black  friends  might  not  agree  cordially  with  their  new  neighboui^^^^ 

I  put  the  yelL  w  strangers  down  about  five  yardi^  from  Mound 

Colony,  and  as  for  several  days  no  ill  results  accrued,  I  anticipated 

that  my  forebodings  would  turo  out    to  be  groundless.     The  ant— 
liill  of  the  yellow  ant«  which  \vaA  been  thus  removed*  was  made  o£ 
light  sindy  MudnviAy  while  the  soil  in  my  garden   was  ordinarv^ 
mould.     Near  the  spot  where  the  y^^How  emigrants  were  placed^ 
several  spadesfol  of  the  former  were  placed-     After  recovering  from 
their  a^stonishmcut  at  a  journey  compared  to  which  those  on  the 
famous  square  of  fl)dng  carpet  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights  '  fade  inti^ 
insignifieance,  the  yellow  ants  surveyed  this  heap  and  selected  a 
comer  for  a  new  hill.     At  this  they  worked  most  perseveringlyt 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  found  them  straggling  otf  from 
the  place  where  they  were  first  deposited,  with  the  bale  of  oottom- 
like  parcels  which  Nature  in  a  moment  of  freakishness  gave  them 
for  eggs.     A  railway  porter  burdened  with  half-a-dozen  portman- 
teaus is  a  sight  to  excite  a  smile,  but  an  ant  attempting  to  remav^ 
its  eggs  can  ooly  be  compared  to  a  railway  porter  trying  to  walk 
off  with  a  luggage  van* 

The  eggs  safely  removed,  the  yellow  ants  apparently  thought 
that,  however  inexplicable  had  been  their  removal,  their  trouble5 
for  the  present  were  over.  They  settled  down  into  quiet  and  con* 
tented  members  of  society,  and  went  about  doing  their  various 
work  with  much  antish  perseverance.  On  their  part,  too,  tlie 
black  ants  went  in  and  out  of  Mound  Colony  enjoying  that  firm 
faith  in  the  even  continuance  of  all  things  with  which  men  as  well 
as  ajjts  are  blessed.  So  far  as  I  know,  and  a^;  the  sequel  proved, 
u^iar  the  black  nor  tbe  yeUow  'aata  Vnew  o1  ^^<^  ^x^c^^x'-b  «ti^ 
e.    Bciv^QtVL  the  two  1  bad  coTOtt>3Jate^'d^siTk^^l'&^t0^k^^l^ 
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itier  of  earth  a  foot  bigh,  designing  to  remove  it  when  the 
low  strangers  had  become  more  used  to  their  surroimdingd*  The 
fortunate  carrying  out  of  this  detenniuation  led  to  one  of  the 
^odiest  and  cruellest  massaeres  known  to  history.  .  H^w  it 
Ippened  I  would  not  pretend  to  more  than  suggest*  What  was 
jkUy  the  commencement  of  hostilities  may  never  be  recorded, 
jfrhapj  the  black  ants  wished  Hairy  Back  to  reside  with  the 
jLow  ants,  and  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  receive  an  envoy 
polved  to  have  the  blood  of  every  individual  yellow  ant  in  order 

I 'wipe  out  the  insult.  Or  the  yellow  ants  may  have  stolen  some 
the  aphides  of  the  black  ants  and  thus  have  provoked  a  conflict 
Ech  resulted  in  tribal  ruin  and  utter  destruction.  However  far 
te  hypotheses  may  have  been  true,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
[  judgment.  1  can  only  chronicle  what  I  saw,  the  apparently 
ISrciless  and  causeless  destruction  of,  for  aught  I  know,  an 
Ixfitoric  and  ancient  people '  among  their  ant  kind, 
I  '^Tien  I  first  noticed  the  fray  it  could  only  have  just  com- 
^ced^  for  roimd  Mound  Colony,  though  in  a  fearfully  excite<l 
|te,  the  principal  portion  of  the  black  ants  were  still  congregated, 
jp  away  at  the  base  of  the  yellow  ant  hill  I  noticed  a  few  black 
Is  phenomenally  still,  for  an  aot  not  incessantly  moving  may  be 
tierally  loc»ked  upon,  so  far  as  this  life  goes,  as  having  been  dis- 
l^chised.  Between  the  citadel  of  the  yellow  ants  and  Mound 
Ipnj  a  few  black  and  yellow  ants  were  apparently  enjoying  a 
^dly  wrestling  match.  Anyone  watching  the  athletes,  however, 
Ulld  have  noticed  that,  whenever  one  was  thrown,  he,  like  the  black 
|b  at  the  bottom  of  the  yellow  ants'  hill,  made  no  attempt  to  move 
ain,  and  manifested  that  wonderful  indifference  to  subsequent 
feedings  which  doctors  call  death.  As  I  watched,  the  angry 
^enaent  round  the  Mound  continued.  From  the  Mound  and 
|b  of  the  hiU  in  which  the  yellow  ants  lived  the  wrestlers  in 
e  plain  between  the  two  were,  I  noticed,  constantly  receiving 
|Bh  ac(^ssiona  of  strength.  Betachments  of  black  ants  were 
l^n  formed  at  intervah;,  and  met  by  opposing  detachments  of 
Uow  ants  oi*dered  out  of  their  ant-hill.  Had  a  general  com- 
piided  the  forces,  the  fighting  could  not  have  been  more 
|entific.  The  skirmish  extended  into  an  engagement,  the  en- 
Igement  into  a  heavy  battle,  and  at  last  the  battle  into  an  assault 
the  yellow  ants'  hill  itself.  As  I  watched^  the  supports  of  the 
ck  ants  were  thrown  forward  more  rapidly,  and  in  greater 
ibers*  Out  of  the  yellow  ants'  hill  deployed  heavier  columuf. 
jie  charge  and  shock  of  the  opposing  masses  became  more  fierce,  and 
littex  of  the  dead  more  numerous.  The  tide  of  b^tUe^  ^^^^^^J, 
rtoMomid  Colony  and  j^ow  to  the  yellow  anW  laSi^lwV^i^^^s^^ J 
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llowings  to  the  former,  and  more  repeatedly  neared  the  latter ;  fur 
the  jellow  ants  were  slowly  giving  way,  and  their  black  afsailiwU 
were  forcing  themselves  nearer  and  nearer  the  ant  bill* 

Had  it  been  possible  to  have  separated  the  combatants  now,  I 
would  have  done  it.  Small  as  they  were,  there  was  a  sanguinaiy 
ferocity  about  the  black  ants  which  alienated  sympathy,  while  the 
bravery  of  the  yellow  ants,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  were  nearly 
a  third  smaller  than  their  foes,  compelled  something  like  admiratiou. 
To  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the  butchery  was  executed  iti 
deadest  silence*  The  visible  rush  and  excitement  of  the  storming 
parties  could  be  plainly  seen.  The  heat  and  action  of  attack  and 
defence  were  as  apparent  as  if  the  hill  I  sat  watching  bad  been  one 
of  the  heights  of  the  Shipka  and  the  combatantB  Turks  and  Russians, 
It  was  plainer,  for  no  smoke  of  battle  hid  slayers  and  slain.  All  was 
done  in  clear  broad  genial  sunshine,  and  was  as  vividly  observah 
as  the  tortures  which  are  being  inflicted  on  the  Elamite  prisonfi! 
in  some  of  the  Assyrian  tablets  at  the  British  Museum.  But  as" 
those  hapless  wretches,  pegged  down  to  tlie  ground  and  ilowh 
skinned  alive  by  the  implacable  figures  standing  knife  in  ha 
over  them,  have  been  voicelessly  suffering  tlie  most  excruciatia 
agony  any  time  these  thousand  years,  so  the  unfortunate  yellow  aai 
were  dismembered  without  the  faintest  sound  reaching  rae.  There 
may  have  been  cries  and  screams  and  the  sobbings  of  unutterable 
physical  anguish.  If  there  were,  my  senses  were  too  gross  to 
perceive  them.  I  could  see  limb  torn  from  limb.  I  could  \?ateh 
the  Vjody  of  some  misemble  prisoner  lengthening  under  the  awful 
gtrain,  as  two  bands  of  its  captors  tugged  it  in  two.  Then 
it  snapped  asunder,  and  its  bloodthirsty  assailants  captured  an- 
other foe. 

Another  feature  of  the  fight  was  its  individualised  chara^rter* 
Though  hundreds  of  ants  were  engaged  in  the  mass 
there  were  no  annihilations  eu  masse*  The  slaughter  of  ev 
separate  ant  was  an  Homeric  episode.  Prodigies  of  valour 
performed  by  the  several  champions  on  either  side,  among  whd 
Hairy  Back  was  conspicuous,  especially  towards  the  close  of 
eventful  day.  He  bad  literally  fought  his  way  single-hand 
through  serried  columns  of  his  enemies,  ;Uiil  liad  heaped  togeth^ 
small  cairns  of  dead  foes  in  different  jmits  of  the  held  as  a  proo^j 
of  his  prowess.  Wherever  the  press  uf  conflict  was  hottest^  ^'^^l 
Hairy  Back,  drawn  by  some  magnetic  sprdl,  was  certain  to  fi^^ 
himself;  and  there  his  powerful  bulk  and  formidable  mandible  i 
invariably  inclined  victory  in  favour  of  the  black  battalions  whO|^| 
he  in  paii  led.  When  the  battle  had  receded  from  the  gatiM^l 
walks  and  was  coacentratmg  attii^^<i<iV  qI  W^X^  <3^  ^\as5tk  %^iaA 
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the  yellow  ants'  citadel,  it  was  Hairy  Back  who  once  more  girt 
up  Mb  loins  for  destruction.  Down  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill 
poured  the  last  of  the  yellow  ants,  the  consciousness  of  certain  defeat 
almost  distinguishable  in  their  mad  charge.  It  was  the  advance 
of  the  French  Cuirassiers  at  Worth  over  again.  The  few  remain- 
ing  yellow  ants  who  had  hitherto  stayed  the  assault  had  been 
overpowered  when  the  invaders  were  met  by  this  new  battalion. 
Once  the  advancing  black  line  could  be  broken,  all  might  yet  be 
retrieved. 

And,  as  the  yellow  wave  poured  down  the  hill,  it  lashed  in  and 

oat  and  partially  through  the  broad  black  mass  at  the  bottom. 

The  Greeks  at  Marathon  did  no  more  prodigies  of  valour  than 

that  last  forlorn  handful  of  yellow  ants,  a  regiment  flung  in  the 

fBce  of  an  army.    The  impetus  of  the  onslaught  cleared  the  hill 

for  the  moment,  and  rolled  the  combatants  on  to  the  walk  where 

dead  and  dying  lay  thick.     Life,  home,  possessions,  hung  on  the 

success  of  that  last  advance.     But  the  yellow  ants  were  not  to  be 

permitted  a  victorious  Balaclava.     Slowly  but  surely  the  battle 

circled  back  again.     Slowly  but  siu-ely  numbers  began  to  prevail. 

Doggedly  fighting  and  as  doggedly  dying,  but  doggedly  fighting 

even  in  their  last  moments,  yellow  ant  after  yellow  ant  was  van* 

qnished.     The  broad  black  band  lapped  over  the  supports  of  the 

amall  force  which  had  attacked  them,  and  began  to  assail  them  in 

the  rear.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  panic  overtake  the  beaten. 

But  from  that  moment  a  wild  flight  took  place,  a  flight  so  wild 

and  so  pitiable  that  it  would  have  made  a  woman  weep  had  she 

Keen  it.     Bursting  through  the  array  of  black  ants,  assailed  and 

killed  at  the  moment  of  escape,  pursued  when  they  did  escape, 

racing  distractedly  up  the  garden  walk^  and  stumbling  over  the 

bodies  of  friends  and  foes,  a  few  score  survivors  endeavoured  to 

save  their  lives. 

All  was  in  vain.    Right  beyond  Mound  Colony  the  garden 

^alk  was  alive  with  patrolling  parties  of  black  ants  who  fastened 

like  tigers  on  the  fugitives.     Even  the  last  survivors,  a  few  yellow 

ants  who  in  the  moment  of  defeat  had  hastily  retreated,  rushed 

into  the  ant  hill,  seized  their  eggs,  and  descended  by  the  other 

side,  were  chased.      Hairy  Back  led  the  pursuers,  and  rapidly 

overhauled  them.     With  characteristic  fierceness  he  precipitated 

himself  into  their  midst,  although  his  companions  in  arms  were  far 

behind.    But  it  was  to  be  his  last  encounter.     Maddened  beyond 

fear  and  into  frenzied  strength,  the  yellow  ants  with  common 

consent  turned  upon  their  solitary  foe.     On  and  about  him  the 

last  wretched  remnant  of  the  yellow  ants  ftwaime^i  mWi  NJti^  ^t^^- 

peratioa  of  those  who  are  doomed  an^  know  \t.    "B^  \Xv^  VVoi^  'Otv^ 
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reht  of  the  black  ants  came  up  the  battle  was  over,  and  Hairj 
Back,  iinabriven  and  unassoilzed,  had  g;one  to  his  own  place. 
there  wiis  now  no  chance  of  flight.     Disposed  round  the  corpie 
the  black  Goliath,  the  yellow  ants  waited  the  onset  of  their 
fliers*     It  came.     A  little  stir  and  struggle,  a  black  ant  corpse 
covered  with  several  yellow  ones,  and  far  and  wide  along  the  plain 
of  the  gravel  walk    mnltitudinous  black  specks   were   the  only 
things  that  moved.     Fragments  of  yellow  lay  scattered  between 
Mound  Colony  and  the  conquered  aot  hill.     A  ridge  of  yellow 
bodies,  like  a  line  of  fairy  corn,  lay  thick  at  its  base,     l^p  the  bill     . 
side,  too,  the  yellow  uniforms  of  tlie  defeated  could  be  seen  shininiB 
by  llie  Hide  of  their  black-garbed  enemies.     But  the  yellow  specl^^ 
were  all  motionless.     The  yellow  ants  had  been  exterminated. 

All  that  evening  the  yellow  ant  hill  was  given  over  to  sack  by 
the  conquerors,     A  transport  train  of  black  ants  moved  to  and  ftsij 
between  Mound  Colony  and  the  citadel  of  the  3"ellow  ants,  earryiiilHl 
a  wonderful  loot  of  eggs*     Mound  Colony  was  too  small  to  contain" 
the  spoil,  and  a  second  train  was  established  between  Mound  Coloaj^ 
and  the  deserted  Ant  Hill  City,  the  latter  of  which  was  turned  into(( 
vast  plunder  warehouse.     Night  came  softly  down  on  the  bu 
workers,  as  gently  and  as  softly  as  though  rapine  and   bloodsh« 
had  never  been  known  in  this  pleasant  world*     Cheerful  windows 
were  lighted  up.     Evening  lamps  shone  through  crimson  hliud* 
with   smiles  of  coy   invitation   and    welcoDie.      The   song  of  I 
canary  mellowed  by  a  few  yards  of  distance  filled  the  ain     From 
an   upstairs   window  floated  down  to  me   and   up  to  the  riati 
moon  the  laughing  good  night  of  children,     I  turned  and  weJ 
indoors.     The  mystery  of  Nature  was  too  perplexing- 
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Tjsax  H.  M.  had  accepted  it  was  certain.  Nor  was  there  any 
lecLflon  why  she  should  not  have  done  so.  When  people  have  the 
n&iafortune  to  suffer  capital  punishment,  or  to  be  declared  felons, 
their  goods  are  confiscated  and  become  Her  property.  And  again, 
when  anyone  dies  intestate,  and  without  relations,  his  goods  revert 
to  Her.  The  case  in  question  fell  under  the  usual  head,  and  the 
goods  were  not  very  valuable.  They  represented,  indeed,  only  two 
d&ys  of  H.  M.'s  income,  namely,  2,000^. ;  and  they  were  placed 
to  her  credit  in  the  Southwark  and  Hammersmith  Bank  (un- 
limited) as  a  matter  of  course.  Unhappily,  they  were  Banl^ 
fhtwres.  When  the  crash  came,  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
^,000,0002.  to  be  made  up  by  four  hundred  shareholders ;  a  trifle 
«f  100,0002.  apiece  only — ^if  they  could  but  have  paid  it.  Three 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  them,  however,  were  butchers,  bakers, 
and  candlestick-makers ;  the  four  hundredth  was — H.  M.,  and  all 
the  creditors  naturally  looked  to  Her  for  their  money.  Her  legal 
•dvisers  were  consulted  on  the  matter  in  vain  ;  they  couldn't  see 
•**y  way  out  of  it  at  all,  except  through  the  Court.  *  Then  that 
^^ill  be  easy,'  said  H.  M.  ^  Alas,  Madame,  no,'  said  they ;  '  we 
mean  the  Bankruptcy  Court.' 

The  V^^^^  of  W«4|(4i^s  behaved  admirably ;  his  expectations, 
^f  coorse,  had  been  considerable :  he  had  had  a  large  allowance,  and 
^^^dbeen  accustomed  to  his  little  comforts,  but  his  choice  was 
^^Jcen  at  once.  Below  his  knee  was  a  splendid  garter,  with  dia- 
^CHids  upon  it,  and  the  legend,  <  Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks ' ;  . 
^^  took  it  off,  because  he  knew  that  it  must  be  disposed  of. 

^  Henceforth,'  he  said,  ^  instead  of  that  motto  I  take  another  no 
*^^  honourable—' "  Poverty  before  dishonour." ' 

Mr.  Attenborough  offered  400?.  for  the  trinket.  One  hundred 
^^ousandth  part  of  the  debt  was  thus  already  provided  for.  All 
^e  other  P4i^i|F4i^«i|FS  followed  this  noble  example,  but  their  Orders 
^^re  not  so  promptly  attended  to,  or,  at  least,  not  so  much  money 
^^^  paid  for  them.  The  insignia  of  the  Charter  had  become  a  drug 
^^  the  market. 

H.  M.  caused  all  her  real  property  to  le  valued  by  a  oc^\mc\\  ^i 
^^tate  agents — and  also  her  ideal.      It  was  eatYmB.^/^  VXvdX.^  ^\*  1^%% 
^pigae^MhecaQjdmake  lOfOOOL  in  six  weeks  by  se^xigliec  ^m^xs^c^^ 
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supposing  (which  was  very  doubtful)  that  that  fancy  price  could 
be  maintained  in  face  of  such  a  supply.     The  contents  of  the 
Privy  Purse   were   counted,  and   all   expenditure   reduced   to   & 
minimum.     The  horses  and  carriages  were  disposed  of,  and  when. 
locomotion   was  desired,  if  at  Windsor,  a  fly  was  called  to  th« 
Castle  gate  ;  if  at  Buckingham  Palace,  a  cab  from  the  f^tand  a.t, 
the  corner.     The  '  Herb  and  the  Spriug'  suppHed  the  royal  tabl^s^ 
and  after  dinner,  in  place  of  cafe  noir,  there  was  chicory.     Tk^^ 
P4|f****e  of  W^*.3its  only  smoked  cigars  when  they  were  give^i, 
him* 

Sublime  but  vain  economies  I    By  all  these  means  only  on^ 
fifty  thousandth  part  of  H.  IM/s  liability  was  discharged. 

The  auctioneer,  with  that  hammer  more  fatal  than  Thor's  of  ald^ 
repaired  to  B^^^**»l  C**^-5|fe,  with  instmctions  to  sell  witlinuti^ 
reserve;  but  the  neigh bom-s,  with  the  sagacity  of  their  race,  bad 
perceived  tlie  coming  necessity,  and,  declining  to  bid  against  ou^ 
another,  got  everything  dirt  cheap,  and  divided  afterwards,  as  pe*" 
agreement.  At  O^ir^it^iie^e  things  w^ent  better,  but  the  proceed*^ 
were,  after  all^  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  and  only  just  sufficed  tc^ 
pay  the  current  interest  of  the  gigantic  debt. 

*  •  •  •  «  » 

K^*^^.****n  P*t**e  was  sold  to  a  builder  for  the  price o^ 
the  materials;  St.  J*5tf*-^'8  P.*^4it*e  nobody  would  buy  at  anj^ 
price  ;  and  just  as  the  bargain  for  ^^^%:^^^^^m  P^4^4ie  ira^ 
about  to  be  concluded  (with  Baron  Grant)  it  was  discovered  tht^> 
the  title  was  doubtfub  It  did  not  belong,  it  was  said,  to  H.  M  — 
at  all,  but  to  the  nation* 

The  great  struggle,  however,  which  was  continued  in  the  U^^ 
courts  for  years,  and  vastly  increased  H.  31/s  obligations,  was  avr^' 
W^^**-*r  C*-:)^**e,  in  which  the  creditors  insisted  upon  taking  uf^ 
their  quarters,  even  if  they  couldn't  sell  it.     The  astute  and  enter-' 
prising  Ikey  Moses  (of  the  firm  of  Ahasuerus  &  Moses)  actuiUy 
seized  on  the  Rouod  Tower,  and  lived  there  with  his  wife  iio« 
family  till  dislodged  by  the  military  and  naval  knights  assisted  by 
the   locnl   tirt"  brigade  (the  Military  and  Police  having  long  ap 
been  disbanded  for  economical  reasons).     Ikey  used  to  boast  tb^t 
he  had  four  dozen  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs,  which  he  had  cutcpff 
the  Koval  Standard  with  his  own  hand. 


But  the  most  nppalling  circumstance  attendant  upon  this  noble 
struggle  of  a  Koyal  House  happened  in  connection  with  lie 
P**#*e  of  \V.)^r^^s*  Actuated  by  the  highest  impulses,  but  an- 
acquainted  with  constitutional  law,  he  endeavoured  to  dispose  of 
the  Q^^^Xi  Jewels.     Ha  took  the  Crown  and  Sceptre — not  tta 
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hotel  of  that  name,  of  course— though  he  would  have  done  ikai 
rather  than  leave  a  stone  uuturoed  in  the  way  of  making  whnt 
naj indeed  be  termed  an  honest  penny — to  his  uncle's  (by  courtesy), 
aod  oflFered  them  for  what  they  would  fetch.  The  suspicions  of  the 
aflifftant,  who  wag  a  sharp  yonng  man,  were  excited  by  the  Sceptre* 
*This  is  an  unusual  piece  of  plate,"  he  said  to  himself^  and  con- 
tii?ed  to  hold  the  P^^^tf^e  io  conversation  while  he  sent  for  the 
police*  Then,  of  course,  the  question  arose,  Bid  the  jewels  belontj 
tij  H.  AL  or  to  the  country  ?  And  also.  Would  the  Lord  Chief 
JiL'iticehave,  for  the  second  time  in  Eoglish  history,  to  commit  the 
Heir  Apparent  to  prison  ?  The  whole  subject  is  too  painful  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  though  in  the  end,  as  Sir  Alexander  observed  with  as 
much  emotion  as  originality,  the  P*^|t*^e  *  left  the  court  without 
I  iitain  upon  his  character.* 

After  every  sacrifice  had  been  made  by  the  royal  family,  there 
itill  remained  owing  to  the  creditors  of  the  South wark  and 
Himmer^mith  Bank,  30,000,000/*  2^.  9^ti.,  with  absolutely  no 
vaets  to  meet  it.  Then  the  P*^*^e  of  Wj^^^s,  iu  the  most 
generous  and  manly  manner,  determined  to  relieve  H.  M,  from 
her  pecuniary  embarrassment  by  cuttiug  off  the  entail.  Repeating 
to  himself  (in  order  to  keep  up  hia  resolution)  his  self-chosen 
motto,  '  Poverty  before  Dishonour,'  he  went  on  foot  to  Peterborough 
Court,  and  offered  the  reversion  of  the  jMonarchy  to  the  only  man 
who  had  the  money  to  buy  it,  and  who  had  also  been  recommended 
lohim  by  the  Earl  of  B***i^-:«-^*^^.:f^d. 

'  This  is  really  quite  imexpected,'  said  the  proprietor  of  the  Z>.  1\ 
(who,  indeed,  had  never  looked  for  more  than  a  Baronetcy),  '  and, 
Hioreover,  what  you  ask  is  more  than  half  ray  income/  However, 
he  1^•Tote  out  a  cheque  for  the  30,000,000/.  2^.,  and  was  about 
^  add  the  9J(i.^when  in  a  right  royal  aud  terrible  voice  the 
l*****e  exclaimed,  *  Confound  the  coppers,  sir ! ' — aud  I  awoke  in 
•  profuse  perspiration. 

•  •••«•• 

The  fact  is  that,  after  an  ample  supper  (provided  on  New  Year's 
l^<»y  by  the  kindness  of  my  publisher.s),  I  had  chanced  to  observe 
fte  following  intelligence  in  a  country  newspaper  :  '  It  is  a  curious 
^^t  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  very  nearly  becoming  one  of 
^  aufferers  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  Glasgow  Bank.  A  gentle- 
^^a  dying  intestate  and  without  relatives,  his  property  of  2,0CM)f,, 
^1  iDvested  in  the  bank,  would  have  reverted  to  the  Crown,  but 
that  it  was  judged  beneath  the  dignity  of  Her  Majesty  to  be  a 
■Wholder  in  any  mercantile  concern  \  so  the  dangerous  gift  was 
^t  accepted/ 


4^2 


SOM£TIlING  LIKE  A  SMAI^EIIOZDER. 


Having  gone  to  Bleep  immediately  after  perusing  the  il 
the  state  of  things  which  I  have  described  seemed  in  mj  d: 
to  have  actually  come  to  pass.  And  ag  a  contribution  iiL 
philosophy  of  Sleep,  I  have  thought  the  matter  sufficientlyj 
ing — ^from  a  scientific  point  of  view— to  be  hex ej 
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no  period  of  her  history  did  the  city  of  Edinburgh  better  de- 
ire  her  complimentary  title  of  the '  Modem  Athens,'  than  during 
>  last  ten  years  of  the  18th  and  the  first  ten  years  of  the  19th 
itury.  She  was  then,  not  only  nominally,  but  actually  the 
»ital  of  Scotland;  the  city  in  which  was  concentred. aU  the 
eUectual  life  and  vigour  of  the  country.  London  then  ocoupied 
Ofiition  of  much  less  importance  in  relation  to  the  more  distant 
te  (of  the  Empire  than  is  now  the  case.  Many  causes  have 
itributed  to  bring  about  the  change,  of  which  the  most  pro- 
Qent  is  the  increased  facilities  for  locomotion  which  have  since 
sn  introduced.  The  time  occupied  in  making  a  journey  of  any 
taiderable  length  prior  to  the  invention  of  railways  was  so  long, 
L  the  expense  and  other  inconveniences  were  so  great,  that  persons 
ing  in  remote  part?  of  the  country  rarely  attempted  so  serious 
Undertaking  ^s  an  expedition  to  London  without  very  pressing 
lae.  The  foUowipg  is  a  description  of  the  vehicles  in  ^hich 
Sons  travelled  tp  Edinburgh  in  1797— r' Do  not  form  your  ideas 
ohaises  in  Scpi^and  and  the  North  of  England  from  what  you 

in  the  South.  The  cl^nce  is  of  not  getting  them  at  all,  or 
Lting  them  in  so  wretched  a  state  that  it  is  not  only  discredit- 
'Q  and  inconvenient,  but  positively  unsafe  to  ride  in  them.  We 
te  put  into  chaises  with  half  a  bottom,  with  no  glasses  to  the 
adows  or  fastenings  to  the  door ;  and  we  not  unfrequently  might 
Ve  been  taken  for  a  party  of  convicted  Scotchmen  on  our  road 
Newgate.' 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  the  position 
I  their  own  neighbourhood  of  many  of  the  larger  provincial  towns 
as  very  much  more  influential  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  A 
(urney  to  the  metropolis  from  any  part  of  the  country  is  now 
udertaken  on  a  very  slight  pretext,  and,  even  when  a  journey  in 
>iion  is  not  requisite,  articles  of  dress  or  food  are  obtained  from 
lence  which  would  formerly  have  come  from  the  nearest  large 
iwn.  The  country  clergyman  and  the  country  squire  now  have 
le  fish  and  dessert  for  their  dinner-parties  sent  down  from 
xmn ; '  and  London  houses  furnish  the  silk  dresses  for  the  ladies 
ad  the  winter  clothing  for  the  children.  It  is  almost  the 
Koeption  for  members  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  living 
I  the  coimtry  not  to  run  up  to  London  for  a  few  days  or  a  few 
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weeks  every  year  to  enjoy  the  change  of  society  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  town.     But  in  I  lie  year  1800  it  waR  only  tfie  wealthy  few 
who  conld  afford  either  the  time  or  the  expense  of  an  annual  vigil 
to  London,     J:r'o  the  squires,  if  they  went  from  home  at  all,  con*      | 
tented  themselves  %vith  takinr^  their  families  to  Bristol,  or  Exeter^^ 
or  Norwich,  or  York,  diiriogf  the  Assize  week  or  the  race  meeting^J 

In  her  memoir  of  her  father  Sydney  Smith,  Lady  Holland  say* m 

'  Aa  oar  opportunities  for  society  were  few,  my  father  occasionally^ 
took  lodgings  for  us  during  the  Assizes  at  York  ;  which  enahled  ii 
to  sea  a  great  deal  of  tlie  principal  lawyers  on   the    Northen 
Circuit.' 

In  many  respects,  therefore,  the  large  provincial  townis  wer 
regarded  in  their  own  neighbonrhoodg  in  the  light  in  whic' 
London  is  now  regarded  throughout  the  whole  countr)'-  Varioi 
cauaea  which  contributed  to  increase  the  importance  of  other  pi 
vineial  towns  were  comhined  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh.  She  w^^ 
the  titular  capital  of  Scotland,  and,  as  such,  was  looked  np^ro 
with  pride  and  veneration  hy  the  nation  at  large.  Her  situatic^n 
was  picturesi|iie,  and  many  of  her  streets  and  public  buildin^^ 
were  interesting  from  their  antiquity,  their  beauty,  and  the  hi^*- 
torical  events  with  which  they  wera  associated.  She  was  in  dirtot 
communication,  both  by  land  and  sea,  with  London  and  maxmy 
other  large  towns.  She  was  the  residence  of  many  of  the  ol<J 
Scotch  nobility  and  landed  gentry,  and  the  exclusion  of  tkk^ 
Briti.-ih  from  the  Continent  during  a  long-protracted  period  ^ 
warfare  made  her,  either  for  society,  business,  or  education,  * 
favourite  resort  for  strangers.  She  was  the  headquarters  of  tto® 
legal  profession  of  the  country  at  a  time  when  both  the  Scot-^^l^ 
bench  and  the  Scotch  bar  were  rendered  illustrious  by  a  numb^^ 
of  men  celebrated  for  their  learning,  their  eloquence,  and  their  w^^^* 
She  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Scotch  Church  whose  pulpits  a'n^ 
General  Assembly  were  adorned  by  divines  of  great  eminence  zS^^ 
piety.  Lastly,  she  was  the  chief  seat  of  scholarship  and  tl^^ 
chosen  home  of  literature  and  science  north  of  the  Tweed ;  a^*'^ 
her  schools  and  colleges  were  tilled  with  students  drawn,  not  otm'/ 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  but  also  from  England  and  Ireland,  a*J<* 
even  from  the  Continents  Edinburgh  owed  her  widespread  aca(3^ 
mieal  reputation  to  a  constellation  of  great  men,  whose  indefati^ 
able  industry  in  acquiring,  and  exquisite  skill  in  imparting,  kno^" 
ledge  has  rarely  been  eciualled.  Many  of  their  names  are  stH' 
familiar  to  us,  and  are  regarded  with  reverence  as  those  of  ni^ 
who  achieved  triumphs  in  literature  or  science,  and  whose  Wf itiBp 
Btill  delight  and  instmct  their  posterity. 

'J'he  High  School  wo?  presided  over  by  Dr.  Adam,  the  Ri^eton 
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asuted  by  Luke  Fraser  and  Willie  Nicol,  the  friend  of  Bunas,  for 
whose  edification  'Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  maiit.'  Unfortunately, 
Willie  was  only  too  fond  of  brewing  a  peck  o'maut,  and  is  reported 
10  have  had  an  incorrigible  partiality  for  the  bottle. 

Dr,  Adam  was  a  man  of  great  learaing  and  skill  in  teaching. 
He  bad  raised  himself  to  his  higli  position  by  his  own  exertions 
and  industry,  in  spite  of  innumerable  obstaclesp     Jjord  Brougham 
Miy8,*The  hardships  he  endured  from  poverty  in  his  early  life 
have  seldom  been  equalled,  never  exceeded.     When  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  educate  himself,  he,  for  some  years,  suftered  from 
actual  hiingert  his  only   means  of  subsistence  being   the   small 
sum  of  three  guineas  a  quarter  received  from  teaching,  out  of 
which  he  had  to  pay  foiirpence  a  week  for  a  miserable  lodging  two 
miles  out  of  town,  and  his  daily  food  was  oatmeal  porridge  and 
penny  rolls*     He  dispensed  with  fire  and  candles  :  the  former,  by 
»e?e(pe  exercise  when  the  weather  permitted — when  it  was  had,  by 
climbing    one  of    the    highest    staircases   in   which    Edinburgh 
abounds :  the   latter  by   reading  at   the   rooms   of  some   fellow 
rttuleat/     Adam  was   a   consummate   schoolmaster,  and  took   a 
gemiine  interest  in  the  success  of  his  scholars  in  after  life.     He  is 
•aid  to  have  remembered  the  fate  of  every  boy  at  his  school  during 
the  fifty  years  he  had  superintended  it,  and  always  to  have  traced 
*^eir  success  or  faiku-e  in  after  life  to  their  industry  or  negligence 
^hile  under  his   care.     He  had  the  faculty  of  making  himself 
greatly  beloved  and  respected  by  his  pupils,  and  many  of  the  most 
Eminent  of  them  spoke  of  him  with  gratitude  and  esteem.     If  the 
^tory  of  his  death-bed  scene  may  be  believed,  he  might   have 
^iiniished  Pope  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  'ruling  passion 
strong  in  death.'     He  was  struck  with  palsy  while  teaching  his 
^Jass,  and^  becoming  delirious,  conceived  he  was  still  in  echool; 
^nd  after  some  expressions  of  applause  or  censure,  he  said — *  But 
it  grows  dark — ^the  boys  may  dismiss' — and  instantly  expired, 

The  University  was  under  the  rule  of  Dr.  Baixd,  and  the  most 
eminent  among  the  professors  were  Play  fair,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics ;  Dugald  Stewart,  of  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Black,  of 
Chemistry ;  Dakell,  of  Greek ;  and  Finlayson,  of  Logic*  The 
f^udents  to  whose  education  they  devoted  themselves  were  well 
worthy  of  all  the  skill  and  care  bestowed  upon  them.  Among 
their  number  were  many  who  afterwards  attained  to  honour  and 
fame.  The  University  ciuriculum  extended  over  four  years,  and 
these  were  generally  well  spent  in  steady  useful  work.  There 
were  at  that  time  no  examinations  and  no  degrees  granted  except 
in  medicine,  consequently  a  student's  reputation  for  scholarship 
was  built  up  ratlier  upon  his  fellows'  personal  knowledge  of  bis 
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iadustry  and  general  ability  than  upon  actual  tests  undergone. 
Many  of  the  students  were  very  poor,  and  only  just  nonaged  tu 
maintain  themselves  by  the  closest  economy,  and  sornetimes, 
z&  in  the  case  of  Dr,  Adam,  by  the  endiu^nce  of  severe  privation8. 
But  the  love  of  learning  was  strong;  and  youth,  health,  and  ambi- 
tion carried  them  through.  At  that  time  too  in  Edinburgh  it  was 
thought  no  disgrace  to  be  poor.  No  man  of  sense,  ability,  aud 
agreeable  manners  was  excluded  from  society  on  accoimt  of  hi* 
poverty, 

8orae  of  the  poorer  students  seem  at  one  time  to  have  resorted 
to  an  ingenious  scheme  for  efl^ecting  a  slight  reduction  in  the  fe 
for  the  course  of  chemical  lectures  without  going  through  the  for^ 
mality  of  consulting  the  professors  upon  the  subject*     Brougha 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  first  interview  with  Profeaeor 
Black,     '  I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  was  in  Ids  society ^-^  ^, 
when  I  went  to  take  a  ticket  for  his  class,  there  stood  upon  hi^^  « | 
table  a  small  brass  iuj^trument  for  weighing  the  guineas  given.     Oii=«» 
learning  who  I  was,  he  entered  into  conversation  in  a  most  kinr^^ari 
manner.     He  asked  what  classes  I  had  attended,  and  expreasecii::^ 
himself  much  pleased  with  what  I  told  him  of  the  great  interest  \       1 1 
took  ixL  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  recommending  tha^»-  e  I 
study  of  Newton's  Optics,  both  for  the  substance  and  the  method  .^B. 
When  I  was  going  away  he  said — "  You  must  have  been  8urprisec3^^  i 
at  my  using  this  instrument  to  weigh  your  guineas,  but  it 
before  I  knew  who  you  were.     I  am  obliged  to  weigh  them 
strange  students  come  in,  there  Ijeing  a  very  large  number  whc^^-*^i 
bring  light  guineas;  so   that  if  I    did   not  act   in   self-defence   "^1 
against  that  class  of  students  I  should  be  defrauded  of  mwo^^^yj 
pounds  every  year,'' '  j 

The  lives  of  the  rising  generation  in  Edinburgh  were  not,  bow     **| 
ever,  unremittingly  devoted  to  study.    The  wise  old  saw  which  tell  :^B»| 
that  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  was  believed  ia^^^'j 
and  there  was  plenty  of  amusement,  intellectual  and  otherwise,  t^^  ^( 
vary  the  daily  routine.     After  the  completion  of  the  day's  work  ^^^»  I 
the  evenings  were  passed  in  social  intercoiu-se.     One  of  the  mo5^"=^ 
popular  forms  of  relaxation  was  the  exercise  of  composition  auci^ 
public  ppc^king,  for  which  the  numerous  literary  and  debatin^^P 
societies  afibrded  every  facility.     Foremost  in  importance  among^ 
these  was  the  'Speculative  Society,' founded  in  1764,  in  whos^ 
l>ooks  about  this  time  we  find  the  names  of  Scott,  Horner,  Mon-^ 
crieff,  Miller,  Loch,  Adam,  Cockbuni,  Jardine,  Thonoson,  Allen « 
Jeffrey,  Murray,  lx>rd  Henry  Petty  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe),   Kinnaird,   Lord    Webb   Seymour,   Brougham,   the   two 
Grants  (Lord  Glenelg  and  Sir  Robert  Grant),  and  many  othei^ 
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ffao .afterwards  became  celebrated.  Tbe  freedom  of  thought  and 
angoage  which  not  trnfrequently  distinguished  the  debates  of  the 
ipacolative  were  the  source  of  many  disagreements  between  the 
todents  and  professors,  the  latter  accusing  the  former  of  advocat- 
Dg  French  principles,  i.e,  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
kmists.  On  one  occasion,  Brougham,  Homer,  and  Kinnaird  were 
nmmoned  before  the  Principal  to  receive  a  reprimand  for  some 
ipmions  of  this  nature  maintained  in  tbe  course  of  debate.  How- 
ever, only  Brougham  obeyed  the  summons,  tlie  others  being  either 
11  or  absent,  and  the  reproof  was  very  gently  administered.  In 
L792  Scott  was  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  '  Speculative,'  and 
Feffirey  remarks  that  the  first  night  he  (Jeffrey)  ever  spent  there, 
ie  was  much  struck  with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  secretary, 
irho  sat  gravely  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  in  a  huge  woollen 
nightcap,  and,  when  the  president  took  tbe  chair,  pleaded  a  bad 
boothache  as  his  apology  for  coming  into  tbat  worshipful  assembly 
in  such  a  <  portentous  machine.'  Another  Society  was  the 
^Juvenile  Literary  Society,'  which  niunbered  among  its  members. 
Brougham,  Homer,  John  Forbes  (Lord  Med  win),  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie (Lord  Mackenzie),  James  Keay,  Andrew  Wauchope,  and 
Andrew  Thomson.  There  were  also  *The  Academical;'  *The 
Boyal  Medical,'  whose  debates,  as  its  name  indicates,  principally 
tanrned  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  science  of  medicine ;  and 
tike  *  Academy  of  Physics,'  whose  professed  object  was  *  the  investi- 
gation of  nature,  the  laws  by  which  her  phenomena  are  regulated, 
md  the  history  of  opinion  concerning  those  laws.'  This  society 
wafl  founded  by  Brougham,  who,  however,  declined  the  proffered 
honour  of  being  the  first  president.  This  important  functionary's 
duties  were  very  minutely  and  accurately  defined :  *  To  keep  order, 
as  he  pleases,  without  lirniting  the  freedom  of  discussion  ;  to  ask 
all  the  members  present  their  opinion,  and  not  to  allow  a  few  to 
engross  the  conversation ;  to  keep  the  speakers  from  wandering 
from  the  subject;  to  direct  attention  at  intervals  of  silence  to 
what  he  thinks  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  question  under 
discussion ;  to  declare  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  on  which  side  he 
eonoeives  the  opinion  of  the  majority  to  be  ;  and,  upon  his  election 
to  the  office,  to  make  himself  master  immediately  of  the  laws, 
onstoms,  and  history  of  the  Academy.'  This  Society  soon  came  to 
■n  imtimely  end,  and  Lord  Campbell  hints  in  his  ^Life  of 
Brougham '  that  its  decease  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
faonder  engrossed  the  whole  conversation  to  himself,  that  no 
iatexval  of  silence  was  ever  known  to  occur,  that  the  president, 
ftiding  his  authority  set  at  nought,  abraptly  left  the  chair,  and 
that  no  one  would  agree  to  be  his  successor.    ^ 
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Next  to  the  literary  societies,  the  most  popular  form  of  amuse-  I  ^ 
ment  was  the  theatrf*.  The*  mmlem  Athenians  were  very  severe  * 
critics,  and  iiad  no  scruples  about  damning  a  play  which  faileti 
to  come  up  to  their  standurd  of  ejcellence.  Thus,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  and  %"ery  foolish  play  by  a  certain  Koljert  Herron, 
after  fuiu*  very  didl  and  vt:ry  absurd  acts,  the  fifth  opened  with 
a  drinking^  scene,  in  which  one  of  the  actors,  addressinjy  his  com- 
panions, asked,  'Well,  gentlemen,  what  toast  shall  we  drink?' 
The  reply  came  from  the  middle  of  the  pit,  where  a  long,  hinky 
youtli,  rising^  up  and  putting  on  his  hat  called  out,  '  Well  drink 
good  afternoon  I '  and  instantly  made  tor  the  door,  his  example 
Iveing  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  audience.  The  youth  in  question 
was  Henry  Brougliam,  and  Herron's  play  never  appeared  on  tb© 
Edinburgh  boards  again* 

The  amusements  of  the  student*  and  their  frends  were  not  all, 
however,  of  such  an  intellectual  character  as  the  delmting  societies 
and  the  drama*     There  were  numerous  clubs  of  a  nature  simpi 
convivial,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  *  Ante  Manum,' — so  call 
because  the  bill  was  always  supposed  to  b<^  paid  l>eforehand;  th 
'  Tweeddale,*  the  '  Apollo,'  *  The   Club,'  and  many  others  ;  and  i 
was  the   custom,  after  the   debate  or  the  play  was  finished,  t 


adjourn  either  to  one  of  these,  or  to  some  well-known  tavern  on^  ^^  1 
oyster  rooms,  for  supper,  which  has  always  been  a  favourit^^^ -®^ 
Edinburgh  meaL  It  was  said  that  Edinburgh  was  the  only  place^^^'^l 
where  people  dined  twice  every  day.  The  supper  and  the  subse — -  '^^' 
quent  carouse  were  frequently  prolonged  till  far  into  the  morning;^^^ 
hours.  Those  were  the  days  of  hard  drinking,  when  it  was  thought:^"  ^ 
no  disgrace  for  a  gentleman  to  take  more  liquor  than  was  by  any^^^  J 
means  good  for  him.  In  fact,  not  only  was  it  no  disgrace,  but:^  -■• 
many  even  of  the  younger  generation  prided  themselves  upon  theg^s^  ^ 
number  of  lK>ttles  of  port  or  glasse.s  of  punch  they  could  carry,— '^"^^j 
Several  of  the  older  generation  of  Scotch  judges,  who  were  atilLB^  ^1 
on  the  bench  in  the  last  years  of  the  century,  thought  it  a  positive^a^^* 
merit  for  a  man  to  get  drunk.  Of  this  class  was  Lord  Tlr  rminrl^  ■  ^  I 
of  whom  it  is  related  that,  when  a  man  who  had  accidentally^"^*'  | 
stabbed  a  boon  companion,  with  whom  he  had  been  drinking, 
was  sentenced  to  only  a  very  short  term  of  imprisonment,  the 
learned  judge  protested  vehemently  against  the  leniency  of  the 
sentence  decreed  by  his  brethren.  MVe  are  told,' he  said,  *  that 
there  was  no  malice,  and  that  the  prisoner  must  have  been  in 
liquor.  In  liquor  I  why,  he  was  drunk  I  And  yet  he  raurdered 
the  very  man  who  had  been  drinking  with  him!  They  had  been 
carousing  the  whole  night,  and  yet  he  stabbed  him ;  aftar  drinking  j  1 

^    a  whole  bottle  of  rum  with  him  I     Good  God  I  my  lords,  if  he  will  || 

\Z_    ^ J 
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do  this  when  he'ts  drunk,  what  will  he  not  do  when  he's  sober  ? 
In  some  letters  written  in  1799  by  Brougham,  then  just  twenty-one, 
to  his  relative  Mr. — afterwards  Lord — Roberti^onj  a  man  of  emi- 
nence, and  of  a  sober,  respectable  character,  we  find  sucb  pai*sage6  aa 
the  following; — *  At  night  we  are  uniformly  and  universally  ihad 
(drunk).      Your  humble  sen^ant  being  in  the  chair  {px  officio) 
doea  his  best,  and  having  a  good  capacity  for  wine  does  odd  things 
MDongh.     Yesterday  our  mess  fell  off,  Campbell  and  I  and  two 
natives  set  in  to  it,  and  among  four  had  twelve  port  bottles  ;  the 
natives  and  Bob  being  stowed  away,  I  finished  another  bottle  and 
a  half  of  port  with  an  old  exciseman,  major  of  volunteers.'     In 
Another  letter  he  says,  *  The  only  part  of  our  adventurer  I  look 
Ijock  on  with  regret  is  the  bottle  department,  and  over  this  ,sceoe 
2  shall  decline  leading  you ;  because  I  draw  a  curtain  over  it,  and 
you'd  run  a  great  risk  of  cutting  yourself  in  the  dark  among  the 
fragments  of  innumerable  dozens  of  empty  bottles,'     The  custom 
^ef  drinking  toasts  then  universally  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  was  considered  a  great  piece  of  ill-breedhig  for  anyone  in  a 
company  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  without  dedicating  it  to  the 
health  of  some  person  either  present  or  absent.     But  sti!l  worse 
were  the  '  sentiments.'     The  glasses  being  tilled,  each  person  in 
■  turn,  lady  or  gentleman,  was  asked  to  give  a  sentiment.    The 
following  are  specimens  of  some  of  those  more  commonly  given  1 
though  many  3>ersons  had  a  happy  knack  of  inventing  new  senti- 
ments  appropriate  to  the  occasion  : — '  May  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening  l)ear  the  reflections  of  the  morning.'     *  May  the  friends 
of  our  youth  be  the  companions  of  our  old  age,'     *May  the  Land 
of  charity  wipe  the  tear  from  the  eye  of  sorrow.'     *  Delicate  plea- 
sores  to  susceptible  minds.'     *  May  never  worse  be  among  us,'     It 
may  easily  be  believed  that,  when  such  was  the  general  indulgence 
accorded  to  habits  of  hard  drinking,  many  of  the  tavern  orgies  did 
not  end  in  a  very  orderly  fashion ;  and  accordingly  we  hear  of 
eacapades  which  hardly  harmonise  with   our  notions  of  the  staid 
and  dignified  demeanour  befitting  future  Edinburgh   Keviewers, 
church    dignitaries,  judget^,   and   Ix»rd    Chancellors,      The   most 
popular  recreation   appears   to   have   been   wrenching   oflf  door- 
iknockers  and  bell-handles.     In  bis  ^Memoirs,  written  after  be  had 
paised  his  eightieth  year,  I^urd  Brougham  narrates  with  glee  his 
feats  in  this  peculiar  branch  of  science.     He  says  there  appears  to 
have  been  some  mysterious  fascination  about  it,  and  that  he  was 
io  great  an  adept  at  it  that,  on  his  quitting  Edinburgh  for  London, 
he  had  a  large  cupboard  in  bis  father's  house,  of  which  he  kept 
the  key,  full  of  his  trophies.     This  theory  of  a  mysterious  fascina- 
tion really  seems  to  be  the  only  explanation  of  the  matter,  for  00 
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one  occasion  we  find  even  the  grave  and  sedate  Homer  MmseiJ 
taking  part  in  one  of  th^e  unhallowed  expeditions.  A  party,  k 
whom  Brougham  and  Horner  were  members,  sallied  forth  oi 
evening  after  dinner,  and,  stopping  in  front  of  a  druggist^s  sbof 
Brougham  was  hoisted  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  of  his  conapamon 
and,  with  much  difficulty,  twisted  oflF  an  enormous  brazen  ser 
which  served  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  busineas  carried 
within*  On  this  occasion  they  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
clutches  of  the  City  Grusu-d.  Again  we  find  Jeffrey,  Cockbuxn, 
Moneriefl',  Cuoingliame,  and  Brougham  twisting  off  knockers 
and  smashing  lamps.  Brougham  was  suddenly  missed^  and  his 
disappearance  was  explained  by  the  untimely  arrival  of  the 
guardians  of  the  peace,  whom  he  had  set  upon  the  track  of  hil 
companions.  They  all  took  to  their  heels  and  escaped^  e^coept 
one,  and  he  too  was  released  on  payment  of  a  bribe  of  five  shillings 
to  hig  captors.  The  Edinbinrgh  watchmen  on  one  occasion  actually 
did  capture  the  future  Lord  Cliancellor  and  his  companions,  and 
consign  them  to  durance  vile  ;  but,  as  we  should  expect,  it  happened 
that  this  time  they  were  not  in  the  wrong ;  but  were  displaying 
their  chivalry  by  interpof<ing  to  prevent  a  mob  of  bakers  from 
beating  an  unfortunate  woman.  Of  course  Dogberry  made  no 
nice  distinctions  of  persons,  but  consigned  both  the  disturbers  and 
defenders  of  the  peace  to  the  watch  house.  This  was,  however|j 
an  instance  of  very  unusual  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Citj) 
Guard,  It  was  but  rarely  that  they  were  sufficiently  on  the  alert 
to  catch  any  of  those  engaged  in  these  noctmmal  pranks ;  nor  can 
this  be  wondered  at,  considering  what  the  guardians  of  the  peace 
were  in  those  days*  They  were  not  generally  more  than  200  in 
number,  and  were  all  old,  bard-featured  veterans,  whose  general 
history  was  that,  after  being  mauled  in  the  wars,  commonly  in 
a  Highland  regiment,  they  were  discharged,  and,  returning  home, 
thought  themselveB  fortunate  if  they  got  into  this  fragment  of  the 
old  burgher  militia,  where  the  pay  was  better  than  nothing,  and 
the  discipline  not  quite  inconsistent  with  whisky,  while  the 
service  w*as  limited  to  keeping  the  peace  within  the  city,  Thei^j 
uniform  was  a  red  coat  turned  up  with  blue,  a  red  waistcoat,  ^^^^1 
lireeches,  long  black  gaiters,  white  belts,  and  large  cocked  hat^^ 
lionnd  with  white  worsted  ribbon.  They  had  muskets  and 
bayonets,  but  rarely  used  them  ;  for  their  peculiar  weapon  was 
the  genuine  old  Lochaber  axe.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that, 
because  the  peaceful  dumbers  of  the  good  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
were  occasionally  disturbed  by  pranks  such  as  those  above  descrihedi 
the  Uve.^  of  the  youths  who  took  part  in  them  were  spent  in  idle- 
ncBS  &ud  dissipation.    That  Uu&  "^as^  i[iQX^\]^  ^^^g^,S^^  ^x^^s^e^^j^f^^ 
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careen  of  Brougham,  the  ringleader^  and  of  many  of  his  companions, 
are  sufficient  proof.  Brongham's  father  was  an  Englishman,  who, 
temingf  into  pdsseiSsion  of  a  small  estate  in  Westmoreland,  wd 
having  experienced  a  serious  disappointment  in  a  love  affair,  had, 
after  wandering  about  in  an  unsettled  state  of  mind  for  some  time, 
at  last  married  a  Scotch  lady,  niece  of  Dn  Bobertson,  the  historian, 
and  set  up  his  household  gods  in  Edinburgh.  There  his  son  Henry 
was  bom  on  September  19,  1778.  At  a  very  early  age  the  lad  is 
said  to  have  given  evidence  of  precocious  talents.  He  was  taught 
to  read  and  write  by  his  mother,  and  after  attending  a  small  day- 
sehool  for  a  short  time,  was  sent,  when  barely  seven  years  of  age, 
to  the  High  School,  at  that  time  in  its  most  flourishing  condition. 
Here  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  notwithstanding  the  weak 
state  of  his  health,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Adam. 
Quitting  the  High  School  as  ^  Dux/  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
bdng  a^  yet  considered  too  young  to  enter  the  University,  he 
studied  for  a  year  with  a  private  tutor  at  Brougham.  Entering 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  ¥dnter  of  1792,  he  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  natural  science  and  mathematics ; 
and  when  only  sixteen  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  ^  Befraction  of 
Light,'  which  gained  the  prize  adjudged  by  a  German  University 
for  that  subject.  He  also  wrote  sundry  papers  on  mathematical 
and  scientific  subjects,  which  were  read  before  the  Boyal  Society, 
and  published  in  its  'Transactions.'  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
four  years'  curriculum  at  the  University,  he  travelled  for  some 
time  on  the  Continent,  and  on  his  return  he  'passed  advocate' 
in  1800.  His  progress  at  the  Scotch  bar  was  not  such  as  to 
satisfy  his  ambition,  for  the  only  employment  he  obtained  was 
the  defence  of  the  very  poorest  class  of  prisoners.  Even  in 
this  imremunerative  line  of  practice  he  was  far  from  successfhl, 
for  he  had  one  of  the  great  faults  to  which  an  advocate  is  peculiarly 
liable — that  of  caring  much  less  for  his  clients'  success  than  his 
own  glorification.  Provided  only  that  be  could  gratify  his  love 
of  display  by  the  delivery  of  a  brilliant  speech,  he  cared  little  or 
not  at  all  which  way  the  judgment  went.  In  person,  at  this  time. 
Brougham  was  tall  and  awkward,  with  strongly  marked  features 
and  a  very  long  neck.  A  slight  convulsive  movement  of  the  lips 
gave  at  times  an  unpleasant  aspect  to  his  expression,  but  his  laugh 
was  hearty  and  genial,  and  the  real  goodness  of  his  heart  and  his 
kind  and  cheerful  manners  generally  prepossessed  in  his  favour 
even  those  whom  bis  external  disadvantages  had  disposed  to  r^;ard 
him  un&vourably.  In  conversation  he  was  inexhaustible.  On 
commonplace  topics  he  talked  with  ease  aiid  ^ocA  ^t\si&^\s^ 
^tkout -iBbowjDg  an/  capability  for  xaasing  tYi^sDi- tiSaoN^  >Q^€ct 


the 
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natural  level.     But  on  subjects  in  which  he  took  an  interest,  tie 
originality  of  hid  ideas,  the  logical  acumen  of  his  argmDent^tbe 
bitterness  of  his  satire,  his  wonderful  memory,  his  command 
language,  and,  al>ove  all,  his  intense  earnestness  and  conviction 
of  the  indisputable  correctness  of  his  own  views,  bore  down 
opposition  and  gave  his  hearers  a  high  idea  of  his  powers.    Tht 
same  qualities  were  apparent  in  his  public  speaking,  for  which  he 
early  evinced  great    aptitude,  and  for  which  the  possession  of  a 
voice  of  great  power  and  flexibility  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted. 
He   had    a   curious   habit,  which   he  says   was  imitated  from  % 
preacher  wliom  he  sometimes  heard   in  Edinburgh,  of  dropping 
Ills  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  whenever  he  wished  particular!/ 
to  emphasize  a  sentence,     lliis  was  often  done  with  most  dramati 
effeot,  and  *  Brougham's  whispers'  were  afterwards  well  known 
the  English  House  of  Commons.     He  wrote  ^vith  a  rapidity 
facility  perfectly  marvellous.      Treatises  on  politics,  on  naiurdl 
science,  on  mathematics,  reviews,  essays,  a  voluminous  work  on 
*  Colonial  Policy  '— "  quicquid  agunt  homines  '—he  had  attempted 
everything  when  little  more  than  a  boy.     Lord  Campbell  saya  thut 
if  shut  up  in  a  tower  for  a  year,  without  access  to  a  single  book  4 
reference,  he  could  have  written  a  l>y  no  means  def^picable  encycl 
paEMiia.     His  style  is  clear,  strong,  and  concise.     The  mere  clothing 
of  his  ideas  was  evidently  a  work  of  no  labour  at  alL     His  great 
fault  was  an   insatiable  desire  of  being  accounted  singular  and 
eccentric,  of  being  a  univei*sal  genius,  an  '  Admirable  Crichton/ 

lut-;^ 

drinking  he  wished  to  make  Mr.  Robertson  believe  that  he  couin 
conquer,  not  only  his  own  companions,  but  even  a  hard-headed  oid 
Scotch  exciseman.      He  seemed  to  aim  at  the  character 
Dryden  ascribes  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  : — 
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He  was  always  endeavouring  to  attract  people's  attention,  to  out-^ 
shine  and  eclipse  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.     Even  I 


*  /\.  man  *>  various  tbut  lie  gi?enied  to  be 
Not  one,  but  nil  maukind^s  epitome ; 
Who  in  tbe  course  of  on^  rnvolvinj?  looon 
AVas  cbemii^i,  statesniaD,  fiddler,  iind  hutlluju.* 

He  liad  an  unshakeable  belief  in  himself — in  his  own  iuAmM 
and  his  own  ability.  To  a  certain  extent  this  belief  was  fully 
justitied,  but  the  glory  of  having  rivalled  Bacon,  Xewtxjn,  itnJ 
Burke  in  their  several  spheres  was  not  to  be  concentrated  in  0^ 
individuaL 

Francis  Jeffrey  was  cast  in  a  very  different  moidd.  He  i»«« 
older  than  Brougham  by  several  year^St  having  been  bora  oH 
October  23,  1773,  in  Edinburgh,  where  his  father  held  one  of  tbe 
d  eputy  clerkehips  of  the  court  of  session.     Francis  was  sent  it 
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the  age  of  eight  to  the  High  School,  where  he  remained  six  ye^irs 
without  particularly  diHtiugiiishing  himself.     At  fourteen  he  went 
to  the  Univereity  of  Glasgow  for  a  couple  of  sessions,  and  lie  spent 
the  next  eighteen  months  at  home,  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  at- 
tended tlie  law  classes  in  the  University.     In  Septemlxjr  17J)1   he 
entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  hut  he  disliked  both  the  place 
and  ita  inhabitants^  and  accordingly  left  in  July  1792.     During 
all  the  time  that  he  attended  these  various  places  of  instruction 
be  worked  hard  and  perseveringly  in  his  own   peculiar  way,  and, 
even  thus  early,  he  evinced  the  taste  for  literary  criticism  by  the 
exercise  of  which  he  afterwards  acquired  his  reputation.     It  was 
his  invariable  practice,  from  his  school-days  upwards,  to  take  notes. 
of  the  contents  of  every  book  he  read,  and  then  to  criticise  it  care-* 
fully  and  elaborately.     3Iany  manuscript  volumes  of  these  early 
exercises  were  found  among  bis  papers  at  his  death,  and  they  ser\'e 
to  show  that  the  marvellous  subtlety  and  felicity  which  distinguish 
the  Uterary  criticisms  with  which  he  in  after  years  enriched  the 
pllgefi  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review '  were  the  result,  not  merely  of  a 
«prt  of  instinct,  but  of  patient  industry  and  persevering  work. 
After  leaWng  Oxford  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  his  future 
career^  and,  after  rejecting  the  ideas  of  a  literary  and  a  mercantile 
life,  he  finally  determined  to  enter  at  the  Scotch  bar.     He  wiia.1 
formally  admitted  to  practice  on  December  16,  1794.     For  many 
years  his  progress  at  the  bar  was  very  slow,  and   be  often  had 
thoughtd  of  quitting  it  and  trying  some  other  profession.     Gradu- 
ally, however,  he  worked  himself  into  some  small  practice.     In 
1801  he  married  a  second  cousin  of  his  own.     This  was  a  bold 
•tep,  for  the  lady  had  no  fortune,  and  Jeffrey  himself  had  told  his 
^'i^ther  in  a  letter  written  only  eix  months  lipfore,  '  3Iy  profession 
^^  never  yet  brought  me  in  1 01)/.  a  year.'     The  young  couple  ^ 
began  hoiisekeeping  in  a  style  suited  to  their  very  limited  means 
i^  the  third  story  of  a  bouse  in  Buccleugh  Place,  Edinburgh,  iind 
here  they  were  living  in  the  year  1802. 

Jeffrey's  personal  appearance  was  not  remarkable.  His  com-i 
pleiion  was  very  dark  ;  bis  features  were  good  and  clearly  cut ;  he 
l^a  high  intellectual  fjrehead  and  firmly  set  lips.  He  was  very 
**hort,and  almost  diminutive  in  person — a  eiicumstance  which  called 
*^rth  innumerable  jokes  from  his  friend  Sydney  Smith.  *  Look  at 
'Uj  little  friend  Jeffrey,'  said  Smith, '  he  hasn't  body  enough  to  cover 
tig  mind  decently  with  :  his  intellect  is  indecently  exposed.'  On 
Another  occasion,  Jeffrey,  having  arrived  unexpectedly  at  Foston 
^ben  Smitli  weis  from  home,  amused  himself  by  joining  the  ehil- 
dreo,  who  were  riding  a  donkey.  After  a  time,  greatly  to  the  de*. 
hyht  of  his  young  playmates,  Jeffrey  himself  mounted  the  animal,, 
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and  Smith,  returning  at  the  time,  sang  out  the  following  im* 

promptu : — 

*  Witty  Rs  Horatiiis  Flaccxi?, 
Great  a  Jftcobin  aa  Graccba^, 
Short,  but  not  as  fat  as  Bacchus, 
Kiditjg  on  a  little  Jockasf*.* 

His  fondness  for  children  was  remarkable.  He  was  never  m 
happy  as  when  in  their  society,  H^.^  was  a  most  devoted  hnsliand 
and  father.  He  was  passionately  attached  to  his  native  citr, 
Edinhuri^h,  and  was  always  miserable  away  from  it.  Jt  was  the 
same  all  through  life:  he  never  could  reconcile  himself  to  new 
places,  people,  or  habits.  His  letters^  from  Glasgow  and  i)ifard, 
and,  in  later  years,  from  America  and  London,  are  all  full  of  com- 
plaints of  his  loneliness  and  longings  for  home.  In  society  hi* 
manners  were  pleasant  and  courteous,  though  somewhat  reserved 
with  strangers;  but  w*ith  his  intimatefi  his  conversation  was  open 
and  imrestrained,  and  eWdently  the  natural  outcome  of  a  mind 
stored  with  nn  immense  amount  of  accurate  and  interesting  infor- 
mation. His  accent  in  talking  was  inipleasaut,  as  his  ende&v^un 
during  hits  Oxford  career  to  acquire  a  correct  English  pronimcii- 
tiou  had  resulted  only  in  a  liigh  and  apparently  affected  tone  rf 
voice.  Lord  Holland  said  tkU,  though  he  had  got  rid  of  hb 
broad  Scotch,  he  had  acquired  only  a  narrow  English.  The  saiw 
defect  was  apparent  in  his  public  speaking,  in  which  lie  was  never 
very  successful.  His  industry  was  indefatigable,  and  his  general 
information  of  the  widest  range,  perfectly  accurate,  and  always  it 
command.  He  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  literary  criticism,  whidi 
from  a  \'ery  e\irly  age  he  had  carefully  cultivated  and  fostered,  ^ 
that  probably  no  man  at  that  time  could  have  been  foimd  more 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position,  which  was  unanimouj^ly  conceded 
to  him  by  his  colleagues  in  the  great  literary  itndertaking  with 
which  his  name  will  alsvays  be  associated. 

Francis  Horner,  the  eldest  son  of  an  Edinburgh  merchant,  iras 
born    on   August   12,    1778.      His    earliest    friend    was  Henry    ' 
Brougham,  who  was  one  month  his  junior,  and  \Tith  whom  he  used 
to  play  about  on  the  pavement  before  his  father's  house.     la  178G 
he  was  sent  to  the  High  School,  where  he  remained  six  years^  and 
attained  the  distinguished  position  of  *  Du:x,'  or  head  boy  of  the 
school.      He   matriculated   at  the  university   of  Edinburgh    in 
November  1792,  and  having  passed  through  all  his  classics  with 
credit,  quitted  it  in  1795.      It  was  both   his  own  and  his  father's 
wish  that  he  should  adopt  the  bar  as  his  profession  ;    and,  wit^H 
view  to  afford  him  every  possible  educational  advantage-,  be«V^ 
sent  to  London  to  study  for  a  couple  of  years.     He  '  parsed  idsxh 
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cmie'  in  June  1800,      Homer*8  character  was  singularly  consistent 

^aU  through  life.      As  a  boy  at  school  he  is  described  by  his  con- 

Bemporaries  as  grave,  sedate,  and  studious.     His  attachment  to  tlie 

troth  was  so  inflexible  that  not  even  in  jest  could  he  brook  the 

^lightest  deviation  from  it*      Unswerving  in  his  steady  honesty  of 

^lurpose  and  pnr!*ait  of  the  ri^i^ht,  possessed  of  a  cool,  clear  head, 

und  sound  judgment,  he  was  invariably  respected  and  looked  up  toi 

^ven  by  his  political  adversaries.     Smith  said  that  Horner  had  the 

Pkh  cjommandmeDts  written  on  his  face,  and  that  he  looked  so 

virtuous  that   be   might  commit  any  crime  and  no  one  would 

believe  him  guilty-     Though  not  a  man  of  genius,  or  even  of  a 

very  high  order  of  ability,  he  made  up  for  any  deficiencies  in  this 

respect  by  his  indefatigable  industry  and  powers  of  application. 

Wis  early  death  alone  prevented  him  from  reaching  a  very  high 

position  in  the  political  world - 

Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  Horner  had  all  chosen  the  bar  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  they  were  the  most  eminent  for  their  abilities  among 
the  younger  members  of  the  Scotch  bar  in  the  first  years  of  the 
itury.     They  were  the  leading  spirits  among  a  little  band  of 
ang  men,  who  %vere  closely  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  personal 
frlendflhip  and  similar  political  opinions.     Other  members  of  the 
rotherhood  were  JoIju  Macfarlanc,  Archibald  Fletcher,  Thomas 
lom&on,  Thomas  (iraliame,  George  Joseph  Bell,  Henry  Cockburn, 
^  James  3Ioncrieft\  George  Cranstoun,  and  John  Allen,     All  poli- 
tical power  being  at  that  time,  and  having  been  for  many  years, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  the  judges  were,  of  course,  all  of  that 
,  faith.      Party  spirit  ran  high  ;    and  every  man  who  held  opinions 
apposed  to  those  of  the  dominant  majority  was  assumed  to  be 
willing  and  ready  to  go  to  tlie  most  extreme  lengths — Republi- 
canism, Revolution,  Regicide.     The  following  is  Sydney  Smith's 
account  of  the  state  of  party  feeling  at  that  time  : 
■         *Prom  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  death  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  was  an  awful  period  for  those  who  ventured  to  maintain 
liberal  opinions  \  and  who  weje  too  honest  to  sell  them  for  the 
ermine  of  the  judge  or  the  lawn  of  the  prelate.     A  long  and  hope- 
less career  in  your  profession,  the  chuckling  grin  of  the  noodle, 
the  sarcastic  leer  of  the  genuine  political  rogue ;    prebendaries, 

I  deans,  bishops,  made  over  your  head  ;  reverend  renegades  advanced 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church  for  helping  to  rivet  the 
fetters  of  Catholic  and  Trotestant  dissenters  ;  and  no  more  chance 
of  a  AMiig  administration  than  of  a  thaw  in  Zembla.  These  were 
the  penalties  exacted  for  liberality  of  opinion  at  that  period  ;  and, 
Dot  only  was  there  no  pay,  but  there  were  many  stripes.  It  is 
always  considered  a  piece  of  impertinence  in  England  it  ^  tsi'a.Ti  i^/l 
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less  than  two  or  three  thousand  a  year  has  any  opinions  at  all  on 
important  suhjocts ;  and  in  addition  he   was  gure  to  be  assailed 
with   all   the   Billingsgate  of  the  French  Revolution,     JacobiD, 
Atheist,  Socinian^  leveller,  incendiary,  regicide,  were  the  gentlest 
appellationa  used ;    and  any  man  who  breathed  a  syllable  against 
the  senseless  bigotry  of  the  two  Georges,  or  hinted  at  the  abomin* 
able  tyranny  and  persecutioQ  exercised  against  Catholic  Irelaodf 
was  shunned  as  unfit  for  the  relations  of  social  life.   Not  a  murmur 
against  any  abuse  permitted.      To  say  a  word  against  the  sui tor- 
oidal delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  the  cruel  pimishment^  of 
the  game  laws,  or  against  any  abuse  which  a  rich  man  inflicted 
and  a  poor  man  suffered,  was  treason  against  the  plousiocracy,  and 
wag  bitterly   and   steadily   resented/     A  young  man,  therefore, 
known  to  hold  Whig  opinions,  was  looked  upon  as  an  outcasi* 
He  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  any  promotion  in  liis  profession,  and 
clients   would   rarely   employ   an  advocate  on  whom  the  judge?* 
looked  with  disfavour.     There  was  a  particular  corner  in  the  '  Out^f 
House '  where  these  pariahs  congregatecL     This  was  known  as  *  The 
Mountain,'  the  name  by  which  the  most  extreme  party  in  the 
French    Revolutionary  Assembly  was  distinguished.     Here  they 
walked  and  talked  together,  shunned  by  the  more  fortunate  adher- 
ents of  the  party  in  power;   occasionally  employed  in  some  small 
and  unremunerative  business  by  a  friendly  solicitor  for  the  sake  of 
uld  family  friendship,  but  with  little  hope  of  ever  working  them- 
selves up  to  the  position  which  their  talents  entitletl   them  l^* 
expect.      This  ostracism  was^  however,  not  an  unmixed  evil,  but, 
in  some   respects,  even   a  positive   good ;    want   of  profesaional 
employment  gave  them  leisure  for  cultivating  literature;  persecn- 
tion  drew  more  closely  the  bonds  of  personal  friendship,  and  niiwle 
them  self-dependent. 

In  1797,  Edinbiu-gh  society  received  an  addition  by  tlie 
advent  of  a  young  English  clergyman,  who  came  to  reside  there 
in  the  capa<;ity  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  squire  of  the  parish  of 
which  he  had  been  curate  for  two  years.  The  reverend  gentleman*^ 
name  was  Sydney  Smith.  The  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family 
and  fortune  in  the  south  of  England,  Sydney  was  born  at  Wood- 
ford in  Essex  in  1771.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at 
New  CollegCj  Oxford,  His  own  wish  was  to  enter  at  the  Eoghsh 
bar,  but  his  father,  having  been  at  great  expense  in  educating  and 
starting  in  life  his  other  three  sons,  prevailed  upon  Sydney  to 
embrace  the  clerical  profession.  He  was  accordingly  ordained, 
and  accepted  the  small  curacy  of  Xetherhaven,  a  village  sitaated 
in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  l?\a\n,  Vl^\^  WCotmed  a  close  friend- 
ship  with  the  squire  of  Ibe  paT\stk,'N\.t,  \?ie^<iNi%  ^Vo^  -aSN-^x  "i^^vVV 
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bad  held  the  curacy  for  a  couple  of  years,  requested  him  to  resign 
it  and  go  abroad  as  tutor  to  his  eldest  son.  They  started  for  the 
University  of  Weimar  in  Saxony  ;  but  before  reaching  their  des- 
tination, Germany  was  convulsed  by  war,  and  they  put  in  to 
Kdinburgh.  Smith's  imrivalled  social  qualities  and  evident 
talents  soon  obtained  for  him  the  entree  to  the  best  society  that  the 
city  afforded,  and  he  always  looked  back  upon  his  residence  there 
with  feelings  of  pleasure.  Writing  many  years  aftenvards  he 
sajB :  *  When  shall  I  see  Edinburgh  again  ?      Never  shall  I  forget 

■  the  happy  days  passed  there,  amid  odious  smells,  barbarous  sounds, 
bad  suppers,  excellent  hearts,  and  most  enlightened  and  cultivated 
understandings,'  His  description  of  his  housekeeping  gives  us 
an  insight  into  the  domestic  economy  of  a  Scotch  household  at  the 
time.  *I  have  had  great  domestic  troubles  since  I  wrote  to  you 
last-  The  housemaid  has  rebelled.  She  has  seven  sweethearts, 
Hnd  she  says  she  will  go  out.  I  have,  I  think,  conquered  her. 
My  Scotch  servants  bargained  they  were  not  to  have  salmon  more 
■  than  three  times  a  week,  and  always  pulled  off  their  stockings,  in 
"  spite  of  my  repeated  objurgations,  the  moment  my  back  was 
turned.  We  all  tried  to  make  a  pie  by  our  joint  efforts — the  cook, 
the  courier,  and  I ;  tlie  crust  was  as  hard  as  biscuit,  and  we  could 

I  not  eat  it.  The  cook  has  sixpence  per  day ;  and  the  other  girl 
has  her  board  only,  I  have  been  in  a  terrible  quandary  about 
lodg^ings.  The  woman  of  the  house  where  I  live  was  extremely 
civil  all  the  summer,  when  loflgings  are  of  no  value  ;  but  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  when  the  town  was  so  full  that  no  lodgings 

P"  ?re  to  be  got,  because  I  would  not  give  her  twelve  guineas 
stead  of  nine,  she  called  me  a  J^evite,  a  scourge  of  human 
ture,  and  an  extortioner^  and  gave  me  notice  to  go  out  instantly, 
U  and  baggage,  without  beat  of  drum  or  colours  Hying.  I 
fused  to  stir,  and,  after  a  very  t?evere  battle,  in  which  I  threat* 
ened  to  carry  it  through  all  the  courts  of  law  in  England,  and  from 
thence  to  Kiissia,  she  began  to  make  the  amiable  and  to  confess 
thai  she  was  apt  to  be  a  little  warm  ;  that  she  had  the  most  per- 
fect confidence  in  my  generosity,  and  the  old  story.  I  made  her 
sign  an  agreement  with  subscription  of  two  witnesses,  and  I  am 
now  lord  of  the  castle  for  the  time,  I  tell  you.'  .  ,  *  '  The  best  way 
of  giving  you  an  idea  of  the  Scotch  is  to  show  you  in  what  they 
principally  differ  from  the  English.  In  the  tirst  place  (to  begin 
with  their  physical  peculiarities)  they  are  larger  in  body  than  the 
aglish  ;  and  the  women  (I  say  it  to  my  shame)  handsomer  than 
!ie  English  women  :  their  dialect  is  very  agreeable.     The  Scotch 

inly  do  not  understand  cleanliness;  they  ate  ^oxei  \}cv^\w>\\«i 
^ogliBh;  they  are  n  cautioi\^  n^id  n  discreet  pfoT(>\e\  Ww^  i\x*:;  n^^^^ 
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much  in  earnest  in  their  religion,  though  less  so  than  they  w< 
They  are  perhaps  in  some  points  of  view  the  moet  remarkal 
nation  in  tJhc  world,  and  no  country  can  afford  an  example  of 
much  order,  morality,  economy,  and  knowledge  anaon^t  the  lo^ 
classes  of  society.' ,  .  .  '  The  Scotch  are  so  imbued  witli  metaphy 
that  they  even  make  love  metaphysically.     I  overheard  a  ycnjng 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  at  a  dance  in  Edinburgh  exclaim  in 
pause  of  the  music — ''What  yon  say,  my  lord,  is  very  true  of 
in  the  allistradj  but  *' — here  the  fiddlers  began  Middling  furi 
and  the  rest  was  lost.'     Of  the  dirt  in  Edinburgh  after  a  thaw,' 
says,  *  Except  the  morning  after  the  floml  was  over,  I  should  doii 
if  it  had  ever  l»een  dirtier/ 

In   1800  Smith  married  a  lady  of  good  family,  and  with 
small  fortune,  and  they  settled  in  Edinburgh  with  Mr.   Beach*8 
second  sou  and  ilr.  Gordon  of  Ellon  Castle  as  pupils ;  for  each  of 
whom  he  received  400/*  a  year,  the  largest  sum  that  liad  been 
given  to   anyone   but  Dugald   Stewai-t*     In   extent   of  leamiDg 
Smith   could   not   compare   with  any  of  the  three  men  already 
noticed,  but  in   originality   of  mind   he   wa^   imdoubtedly  th( 
superior,  and  the  subjects  with  which  he  was  acquainted  he  km 
thoroughly  and  had  always  at  command.     His  wit  was  ever  brii 
and  ready- — wit  of  the  best  and  moi^t  original  kind,  which  gave 
sparkle  and  brilliancy  to  all  he  wrote  or  said*     But  it  is  not 
his  wit  alone  that  he  is  to  be  admired.     He  had  underlying  it  a 
Butetratum  of  the  ripest  wii^dora  and  the  soundest  common  sett 
That  he  wa«  a  good  manager  and  man  of  business  we  can  see  fpom 
his  letters,  and  he  carried  the?e  qualities  with  bim  into  all  the 
relations  of  life.      His    opinions,  political  and  social,  wore  the 
result  of  bold  but  careful  thought ;  and,  when  once  adopted,  he 
was  always  ready  to  maintain  them  l>y  reasoning,  not  the  le« 
sound  because  it  was  lighted  up  by  the  ineTliaustible  play  of  a 
bright  and  graceful  fancy.     Smith  soon  became  acquainted  with 
Brougham,  JetTrey,  Homer,  and  most  of  the  other  young 
of  talent  who  were   then  in   Edinburgh ;    and   many   a   jo; 
evening  did  they  spend  together  at  the  booses  of  one  or  othei 
their  number,  or  at  places  of  public  resort.     Brilliant^  indi 
must    have    been    the    conversation    at   these    meetings,    wl 
Brougham *s  versatile  eloquence,  Jeffrey's  copiotis  stores  of 
ledge,  Horner's  intense  earnestness,  and  Smith's  ready  wit 
all  poured  into  the  common  fund.     Tbough  none  of  them  eoo- 
templat-ed  making  letters  or  politics  the  business  of  their  li^|H 
they  were  all  eager  for  literary  distinction^  and,  confident  in  ^^B^M 
own  powers,  were  longing  lo  fei^d  a  V\^ii^  ^m-^  Wl^«\t  i?x«rciw 
Umn    the    drawing-rooms   ani   ie\its^3av?,  wi\^V\^%  ^*l  It^oaJOT^ 
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Il9brded«     Jeffrey  was  a  pretty  frequent,  contributor  to  the  cxistf- 
ing  English  Reviews,  and  Brougham  bad  Avritten  several  papers 
pj3  ficientific  subjects,  and  was  meditatiDg  an  ambitious  work  on 
•  Colonial  Policy/     The  sincere  belief  which  tbey  all  entertained 
pf  the  justness  of  the  political  opinions  which  they  advocated  led 
them  to  look  for  gome  means  of  giving  those  opinions  a  more 
extended  publicity  than  the  state  of  periodical  literature  in  Edin- 
^urgh  then  admitted  of.     The  only  Scotch  newspapers  existing 
|rere  the  'Caledonian  Mercury/  the  * Courant^' and  the  *  Adver- 
iser ; '   and  these,  with   the  *  Scots   Magazine,*   were  the  whole 
regular  produce  of  the  Scotch  periodical  press  at  that  time.    One  or 
;wo  newspapers,  such  as  the  '  Scots  Chronicle  *  and  the  '  Gazetteer/ 
lad  at  various  times  been  started  with  the  professed  object  of 
propagating  WTiig  opinions  \   but  the  doctrines  they  advocated 
ere  of  so  outrageous  a  character,  and  the  abuse  with  which  they 
lespattered  their  opponents  was  so  violent,  that  they  served  only 
bring  the  party  still  further  into  discredit  with  all  sober-minded 
md  right-thinking  persons,  and  they  soon  died  for  want  of  support. 
t  the  same  time  there  was  another  want  which  was  felt  in  an 
Iqual  degree  in  England  as  in  Scotland  ;  and  this  was  the  entire 
ibsence   of    any   vehicle   for  honest  and   impartial   criticism   of 
contemporary  literature.     All    the    reviews    which    professed  to 
supply  this  want  were  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  and  were 
ped    to  belaud   such  works  as  it  was  to   the  interest  of  their 
KToprietors  to  puff  into  circulation,  and  to  decry  those  of  their 
Talfi*     There  was,  in  fact,  no  such  thing  as  any   medium   for 
1  unbiassed  review  of  the  works  of  contemporary  writers ;  and 
^e  art  of  criticism  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.     This  state  of  things 
very  discouraging ;  and  it  would  naturally  occur  to  a  number 
earnest  and  clever  young  men  to  endeavour  to  find  a  remedy 
\  iU    The  only  real  remedy  was  to  start  a  Eeview  themselves,  to 
conducted  on  new  principles-     In  the  first  place,  it  must  he 
pft  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and,  if  connected  with  any  firm 
f  booksellers  or  publishers,  these  must  be  allowed  to  exercise  no 
ifluence  whatever  over  the  contributors ;  moderate,  but  not  vio- 
:nt,  Whig  opinions  must  be  strongly  advocated  ;  all  criticisnts  of 
sw  books  mu^t  l)e  the  honest  and  unbiassed  expression  of  the 
rriter'«  own  judgment.    The  founding  of  a  review  based  upon 
principles  had  been  for  some  time  the  subject  of  discuBi^ion 
the  little  band  of  friends ;  but  no  tangible  results  had  as 
n  arrived  at  when,  one  evening  in  March,  1802,  Smith  and 
lUgbam  met  at  Jeffrey's  house  in  Buccleugh  Place,  and,  the 
versation  turning  upon  the  subject,  Smitla  sUxVY^sA  \oa  (:.qts^- 
\on8  by  proposing  to  carry  the  plati  iivto  eiL^trwWou  ^VOcvwi^ 
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further   delay.      Broagbam'K  customary   enthusiasm  fired  at  tfl 
thought,  though  Jeffrey's  habit  of  always  looking  at  the  dark  mm 
of  things  led  him  to  predict  failure.     However,  his  doubts  yielded 
to  the  ardour  of  his  associates.     It  was  a  tempestuous  eveni] 
and  the  three  conspirators  laughed  over  the  idea  of  the  mui 
greater  storm  which  such  a  periodical  as  they  were  contemplating 
would  he  likely  to  raise  in  the  world.     The  matter  was  taken  into 
serious  consideration^  a  list  of  probable  contributors  was  drawn  up, 
Smith  promised  to  undertake  the  task  of  editing,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  l>egin.     They  even  got  so  far  at  IhiH  first  meeting  as  to  discnss 
the  motto  by  wliicli  the  new  literary  venture  shoidd  be  di^ttin- 
guislied.     Smitb  proposed  '  Tenui   miisam  meditamur  avena  — 
*  We  cultivate  tlie  muyes  oo  a  little   oatmeal.'     This,  however, 
was  afterwards  tjbjected  to  as  too  near  the  literal  fact ;  and  snbse* 
quently,  on  Horner\s  proposition,   *  Judex  damnatur  cum  nocem 
absolvitur' — 'The    judge    is    convicted   when   the    guilty  ib  ac- 
quitted,' a  sentence  extracted  from  the  works  of  Publius  Syni§, 
was  sul)stituted.     The  affair  was  not  allowed  to  stagnate ;  otbfir 
meetings  were  held  at  Jeffrey's  house,  at  which  the  original  throe 
were  joined  by  Murray,  Horner,  Brown,  Lord  Webb  Seymoufi 
and   John  and  Thomas   Thomson;    with   characteristic    energy» 
Brougham  and  Smith   set  aliout  obtaining  promises  of  support 
from  friends  who  were  willing  to  contribute  articles,  and  discover- 
ing a  publisher  sufficiently  adventurous  to  undertake  the  risk  of 
launching  a  Review  based  upon  a  system  so  new  and  so  startlioj;. 
Negotiations  were  in  the  first  instnuct'  entered  into  vni\\  tlie  oW 
Edinburgh  firm  of  ^Manners  and  Miller,  booksellers  in  the  Partis- 
ment  (lose.     Thougli  at  lirsfc  inclined  to  embark  in  the  specula- 
tino,  tliey  declined   tu   have   any  connectrim  witli  it,  when  tbev 
found  tbat   some  works  in  which   they  were  interested  were  UB- 
favourably  reviewed,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  similar  objection 
was  to  lie  expected  from  any  of  the  firms  who  held  to  the  timid  old- 
fashioned  modes  of  conducting  their  business.     Some   new  and 
more  enterprising  man  must  be  sought  out*     Smith  then  made 
an  arrangement  with  Longman,  who  was  a  relation,  to  act  as  the 
London  publisher,  and  the  Edinburgh  portion  of  the  work  wai 
entrusted  to  Constable,  afterwards  so  well  known  from  hie  conoee- 
tion  with  Sir  Walter  Scott*     No  man  could  have  been  selected 
more  likely  to  bring  the  new  undertaking  to  a  succeBsful  imie* 
Constable  began  as  a  lad  in  the  shop  of  Hill,  one  of  the  priBcii 
Edinburgh  booksellers.     He  set  up  in  business  for  himself, 
almost  at  one  stride,  reached  the  summit  of  his  profession.     He 
a  man  of  an  enterprising  STpmt  ^tvd  Y^i^e  n\k^%.    Casting 
the  timid  grud|^ng  policy  ^\v^  \^^^  \v\\Xi^V^^  \^^xv  ^> 
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showed  himself  the  patron  of  all  promising  new  literary  under- 
takings.     His  liberality   to   authors  waa  on  a  scale  which  con- 
founded,   not    only   his   rivals   irk   the    trade,   but   the   authors 
themselves.      Ten,  even  twenty,  guineas  for  a  review  ;    2,000/. 
or  3,000/-  for  a  single  poem  ;  and    1,000L  each  for  two    philo- 
sophical   dissertations    prefixed    to   a   supplement    of   the   En- 
eirclGpa&dia  Britanuicaj  were  prices  which  had  never  before  been 
lieard  or  even  dreamt  of  in   Edinburgh,     Rut  this  liberal  spirit 
called  forth  all  the  latent  talent  to  wiiich  the  old  system  held  out 
no  inducement ;  and,  in  a  sliort  time,  made  Edinburgh  a  literary 
miri  second  only  to  London  itself*     Constable  at  once  closed  with 
Smith's  offer^  and  stipulated  that  the  promoters  of  the  new  journal 
should  furnish  him  with  at  least  four  numbers  as  an  experiment. 
No  remuneration  was  to  he  given  to  the  contributors  until  some 
judgment  could  be  formed  as  to  the  chances  of  idtimate  suceetis 
or  failure,  and  accordingly  all  these  first  four  numbers  were  given 
gratuitously.      The    difficulty    of    finding   a    suitable    publisher 
having  been    thus   satisfactorily    overcome,   other  obstacles  soon 
cropped  up,  which  threatened  to  bring  the  scheiue  to  an  untimely 
end.    These    obstacles   were    principally  found    among   the  con- 
tributors themselves,  and  the  credit  of  having  surmounted  them  is 
Undoubtedly  due  to  the  tact  and  energy  of  Smith.     First,  there 
•"ore  Jeffrey's  ever-recurring  doubts  and  fears.      He  was  really  the 
*Oaii  Upon  whom  they  all  relied  for  success,  as  he  had  pxpcrience 
Ui  writing  for  reviews,  and  his  acknowledged  critical  skill  made 
^m  simply  invaluable.     While  always  ready  to  do  full  justice  to 
brougham's  great  talents.  Smith  hud  strongly  opposed  his  being 
admitted  to  any  share  in  the  undertaking,  as  he  feared  that  Ins 
tjeadstrong/  reetlcss  spirit  wuuld    liring  it  to  grief;  and  he  souu 
Jlad   ciiuse    to   own    that    he    had  judged    him    only   too  justly. 
£rougham  at  first  embraced  the  project  with  all   his   natural  en- 
tbufiiaBm;  but,  when  called  upon  to  make  good  his  promises,  he 
sUrted  objections,  and  finally  declared  that  he  would  ha%^e  nothing 
to   do   with   the  affair.     However,  he  was  coaxed  into   a   more 
manageable  frame  of  mind,  and  rendered  some  really  valuable 
aasistance.     Other  difficulties  arose  from  the  absence  of  Horner 
and  Allen ;  upon  the  former  of  whom  Smith  greatly  relied.     The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Jeffrey  to  Horner  will 
abow  how  little  had  been  done  even  as  late  as  April,  thougli  the 
first  number  was  to  appear  in  June,     *  Smith  has  gone  through 
more   than   half  his  task;    so  has  Hamilton;    Allen  has  made 
some  progress ;  and  Murray  and  myself,  I  believe,  have  studied 
our  parts  and  tuned  our   instruments,  and  are  almost  ready  t*i 
fin-     Od  the  other  hnnd^  I'homson  is  sick,  liioN^iv  \\a.:&  ^^%^^^ 
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for  nothing  but  Miss  Bailiie's  plays ;  Timothy  has  engaged  for  no- 
thing, but  professed  it  to  \m  his  opinion  the  other  day  that  be 
would  never  put  pen  to  paper  in  our  cause.  Brougham  must 
Lave  a  sentence  to  himself;  and,  I  am  afraid,  you  vsiVL  not 
think  it  a  pleasant  one.  You  remember  how  cheerfully  he  ap- 
proved of  our  plan  at  first,  and  agreed  to  give  us  au  article  or  two 
without  hesitation.  Three  or  four  days  ago  I  proposed  two  or 
three  books  that  I  thought  would  suit  him ;  he  answered  with 
perfect  good  humour  that  he  liad  changed  his  \iew  of  our  plan  a 
little,  and  rather  thought  that  he  should  decline  to  have  any 
connection  with  it.'  In  consequence  of  the  delays  which  these 
various  difficulties  entailed,  the  work  was  not  sufBciently  advanced 
for  publication  in  June  as  originally  intended. 

The  secret  had  been  well  kept ;  in  fact,  the  precautions  taJcen 
had  been  extreme,  for  the  contributors  repaired  to  the  printing- 
house  separately,  and  by  obscure  and  devious  ways,  and  quitted  it 
in  a  similar  manner*  When,  therefore^  in  October  1802,  the  work 
did  at  last  see  the  light,  it  fell  like  a. bomb-shell  into  the  midst  of 
the  literary  world.  There  had  been  nothing  like  it  before.  It 
introduced  an  entirely  new  method  of  reviewing ;  for,  not  con- 
tining  themselves  to  a  mere  analysis  of  the  works  before  them, 
the  writers  gave  dissertations  upon  the  subjects*  Then,  too,  the 
miiversality  of  the  knowledge,  the  boldness  of  the  thought,  the 
purity  of  the  style,  the  brilliancy  of  the  wit,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
soundness  of  the  judgment  displayed,  placed  the  new  journal  at 
L  once  upon  an  elevation  to  which  none  of  its  predecessors  had  even 
I  aapired.  The  iirst  edition  consisted  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
I  copies,  which  were  exhausted  in  a  few  days,  and  a  second  edition 
was  brought  out.  This,  too,  went  off  almost  as  rapidly,  and 
successive  editions  followed.  Constable  was  highly  delighted,  and 
even  Jeffrey  ventured  to  hope,  Arrangements  were  set  on  foot 
with  a  view  to  continuing  the  issue  of  the  work,  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment for  the  editor  and  contributors  were  agreed  upon.     Jeffrey 

■  was  appointed  the  permanent  editor,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred 

■  pounds  a  year,  and  with  complete  control  over  the  publication* 
The  contributors  were  to  receive  ten  guineas  a  sheet.  No  person, 
however  large  his  income,  was  allowed  to  refuse  this  remuneration* 
These  terms  were  liberal  in  the  extreme  at  that  time,  but  they 
were  soon  increased,  the  editor's  salary  to  five  hundred  p<3und3,  and 
the  contributors'  to  a  minimum  of  sixteen  guineas  a  sheet,  though 
the  average  was  much  higher,  ranging  in  most  cases  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  guineas  a  sheet.     The  circulation  increa.8ed  with 

wonderful  rapidity.     In  six.  ^eat^  it Wii^jacWdnine  thou^mc^  and 
in  ten  years  thirteen  thousand  copies.    TtiSa  \m«ia2aL^^«^  ^s^^kkiw^ 
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and  the  high  position  which  the  work  immediately  attained,  soon 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  original  promoters  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  literature  and  science.  But,  though  assisted  by  occasional 
contributions  from  such  men  as  Murray,  Brown,  Allen,  Thomson, 
Walter  Scott,  Playfair,  Emsley,  and  Hamilton — Jeffrey,  Brougham, 
Smith,  and  Homer  were  for  some  years  the  mainstay  of  tlie  affidr. 
In  the  first  twenty  numbers.  Brougham  wrote  eighty  articles, 
Jeffrey  Eeventy-five,  Smith  twenty-three,  and  Homer  fourteen. 
The  articles  contributed  by  the  last  mentioned  were  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  subjects  connected  with  political  economy, 
a  science  which  was  at  that  time  but  little  studied  or  understood ; 
but  his  three  friends  took  a  wider  range,  and  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  any  one  subject.  Brougham's  articles  were 
principally  upon  mathematics^,  scientific,  or  political  subjects. 
Jeffrey  discussed  metaphysics,  politics,  biography,  morals,  poetry, 
fiction,  travels,  and  political  economy.  Smith  as  a  rule  applied 
himself  to  social  subjects,  such  as  the  spread  of  education;  the 
restriction  of  fanaticism,  and  injudicious  attempts  at  proselytism ; 
the  state  of  pulpit  eloquence  ;  the  bad  government  of  many  of  our 
colonies ;  the  horrible  state  of  our  gaols ;  the  criminal,  game,  and 
poor  laws ;  and  he  also  reviewed  many  works  of  fiction  and  travel 
both  French  and  English. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  new  journal 
was  a  great  boon  conferred  both  upon  the  literary  and  political 
worlds.  Though  of  course  it  sometimes  fell  into  grave  errors, 
particularly  those  of  political  intolerance  and  critical  harshness, 
which  were  to  be  expected  from  a  new  venture,  its  general  boldness 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  high  tone  of  impartiality  and 
fidmess  which,  though  often  departed  from,  was  always  aimed  at, 
tended  to  elevate  the  general  character  of  periodical  writing.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  the  merit  of  having  in  a  great  measure  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  reform  of  many  of  the  abuses  with 
which  our  social  system  was  then  tainted — such  as  criminal  law 
and  prison  reform,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  many 
more. 

To  attempt  to  give  any  detailed  history  of  the  after  career  of 
the  Review  would  be  too  long  a  task ;  it  has  long  occupied  an 
honourable  place  in  English  periodical  literature,  and  few  will  now 
be  inclined  to  deny  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  men  by 
whose  efforts  it  was  founded. 

0.   A.   KOGEBS. 


At  last,  repose  !  all  BtilL     Yet  in  mine  enr 

Sounds  tbe  deep  roar  of  waters,  and  my  brain 

Swims  with  th'  eternal  motion.     Do  I  live  ?  , 

And  is  the  awful  whirl — the  weary  beat, 

At  length  afc  rest  ?     Shut  out  the  hideous  days 

When  my  wrung  eyes  strained  o'er  the  leaden  prairie, 

And  longed-for  night  brought  me  no  wekome  darkne 

For  then  the  solemn  sentinels,  patrolling. 

Lit  up  the  waste,  flashing  their  ghastly  foam. 

At  times  the  misty  folds  were  lifted.     Then 

Hevealed  the  tender  shore — soft  light  and  colours — 

Men  and  maidens  flitting  :  to  faint  chiminga 

From  the  turret  in  the  red-tiled  roof: 

And  as  my  racked  heart  yearned  at  the  sight  — 

Longing — panting  for  this  sweet  delight, 

Down  roll  the  inky  folds  :  my  awful  masters 

Soared  in  their  fury,  '  Onward,  on  for  ever  I 

Joy  at  thy  lips  :  liut  never  shalt  thou  taste,' 

And  I  was  whirled  away,  Mirieking  to  HeHV*n, 

*  0  mercy,  give  me  pause  I  one  moment's  rest  I 

Take  me  from  thif^  torture  !     Give  me  Death  ! ' 

Tliis  my  rack,  mo-st  exquisite  and  devilish. 

So  with  some  wretched  soul,  when  she  he  loved 

Lies  fetill  before  him  :  liis  blrainrd  eyelids 

Wrung  with  long  watchiugs,  drooping  (ill  he  sleeps: 

Then  does  the  sweet  lust  one  come  to  hiui,  smiling; 

Greeting  with  her  old  joy,  as  though  just  returned  : 

And  he  walks  forth  with  her,  through  calm  green  Lines, 

Wondering,  yet  filled  with  soft  delight — 

In  tender  summer's  light,  full  of  sweet  sadness^ 

W^hen,  of  a  sudden,  she  is  snatched  away  — 

And  waking  with  a  cry,  and  arms  outstretcberl, 

Bleak  dawn  has  chilled  bim  back  into  his  grief. 

This  my  torture — Vultures  of  despair 

Chained  at  my  heart— the  minutes  long  as  days, 

The  days,  as  years — ^the  years- 

WTien  will  it  end  ? 


Bqt  nqw  'tis  past  I     M^  prison  lies  lieyoi^d, 
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And  here  is  Life  again  !    Sweet  Earth,  fond  mother  I 
Kage  on,  ye  baffled  monsters  I     I  am  Free  I 
Now  do  I  mock  your  bolts  and  watery  bonds. 
Alas,  I  rave  1     'Tis  but  reprieve — brief  furlough — 
Is  not  there  one  white  soid  to  ransom  mine  ? 
See !  in  yon  clustered  houses,  on  the  hill — 
The  dawn  just  lifting  up  her  chill  blue  mantle — 
I  know  my  covert.     There  my  quarry  sleeps  ; 
Dreams  of  her  rustic,  who  at  village  dance 
Whispered  his  love  into  her  coral  ear. 
The  Fowler  comes.     I've  marked  you,  innocent ! 
One  week  hence — Poor  child  1  I  know  not  mercy. 
And  women  traffic  with  men's  hearts — She'll  find  me 
Steel  and  rock.     Let  both  be  lost  together  1 
But  to  the  work. 

•  a  •  .  .  .  • 

0 1  long  sweet  evening,  at  the  cottage  door. 
By  bending  stream,  or  near  the  spreading  tree : 
All  in  a  golden  glow,  and  tender  calm — 
Eternal  twilight — ^here  I  find  my  rest. 
The  sense — so  exquisite  I  that  all  is  done  I 

0  gentle  eyes,  transparent  to  my  soul ; 

1  gaze  upon  the  loving  heart  within, 

That  wearied  out  the  Vengeance  with  its  sighs. 
0 !  too  indulgent  Heaven  !  ever  pitying — 
That  sends  the  gracious  i-ain,  forgiving  all — 
Whispering  all  is  paid — the  score  wiped  out ! 
The  panting  crowds  shall  fret  and  battle  for  the  crown  — 
This  poor  scarred  heart  is  healed.     Here  in  one  calm 
My  life  shall  melt  away  ! 
•  •  •  •  .  .  . 

What  chilling  touch 
Curdles  my  soul !     My  eyes  are  darkening — 
I  sink — and  shiver.     And  a  clanging  Bell 
Swings  in  my  brain — that  tolls  the  awful  end ! 
*  Save  me  1 '  I  gasp.     Despair  1     Then  clutch  the  plank 
That  drifts  beside  me.     '  Give,  give  your  life  1 
Your  vows,  your  oath  I     Sedeem  me — quick  1  I  die.' 
Answered  her  loving  eyes,  all  joyful,  *  Only  that ! ' 
Then  to  my  tale  of  Sin  ;  ray  hurried  words 
Burst  from  their  gates — a  hideous  maddened  crowd. 
There  was  I  all  revealed ;  the  impious  soul. 
That  flung  defiance  to  the  Highest  Heaven, 
And  on  that  fatal  night  gave  bond  to  Satan 
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That  till  the  Judgment  Day- 

And,  shrieking,  fled- 


*  Accursed ! '  she  fihrieled, 


All  oi  a  card,  and  lost ! 
She  shrank  from  m'2,     Thi^  tainted,  leprous  thin^ 
I  call  my  soul  pierced  through  the  tinsel. 
The  draught  was  at  my  lip,  and  snatched  from  m? 
Her  heart,  a  fallen  l©af  beneath  my  feet 
To  tread  upon.     She's  saved,  and  1 — am  lost ! 
Bespairl     The  moment;^,  tramping  on  to  miduighL 
Drag  me  with  them.     1)  I  tlie  end — the  end  I 
Hark  to  their  murmu rings  as  they  fret,  impatient. 
They  are  at  hand — Just  as  the  doomed  one 
Sees  through  the  prison  gates  flung  open — sudden, 
^The  hlood-red  scaffold,  and  the  awful  waste 
Of  upturned  greedy  faces — waiting  him^ — 
I  dare  not  look  ;  yonder  the  hideous  thing, 
Sly  prison  through  the  long,  long  night,. 
The  blood-red  sail,  wafting  a  chill  of  death. 
The  moments  slip  from  me,  whipped  by  furie*? 
Into  wild  gallop.     Oh,  the  End  \    The  End  \ 
What  shall  I  do  ?     No,  no  !    Not  yet,  not  yet ; 
Some  space  1 — show  pity — Oh,  turn  back  the  hoiurs — 
They  heed  not  my  wild  prayers— As  well  the  wretch 
That's  caught  and  tangled  in  the  whirling  engine 
May  pray  its  cruel  teeth  to  spare  him,     8ee, 
The  air  is  thickening  :  they  close  in  upon  me ; 
Foul  pinions  flap  upon  my  cheek— I  hear 
Their  forked  tongues  hiss  in  my  ear  ^Too  late!' 
The  dismal  chime,  wailed  out  by  kindly  angels 
In  yon  barred  Heaven  never  to  Ije  mine  I 
The  earth,  the  air,  the  gale,  the  w^ave^'Too  latel* 
The  fatal  cry.     They  coine  for  me  I     I  am  lost ! 
I  feel  the  icy  mail  upon  my  heart !     O  !  3Iercy! 
Mercy  I 

PEUCT   FlTZOERAtP. 


%n  3C&beimirt  in  a  ^on^u 


BY   JAMES   PATN. 


J  WAS  sittiDg  two  year3  ago^  with  an  American  ladj  and  her 
^liusband/in  one  of  the  cool  parlours  of  *  Botliara*8,'  at  Salt  Hill^ — 
ft^hat  fine  old  inn,  whieli,  though  it  bad  had  its  dajj  still  up  to  that 
^riate  maintained  its  dignity.     I    was  telling  them   ho\^   in   the 

*  King's  Room,'  ahove-stairs,  the  allied  monarchs  with  old  Bliicher 

^had  dined  togetlier,  and  bow,  every  year^  old  King  George  I  XL  or 
jolly  King  William  bad  been  wont  at  Montem  time  to  visit  the 
iiospi table  place,  when  the  air  rang  with  bo3ash  shouts,  and  the 
full-foliaged  garden  was  gay  with  (jreek  and  Albanian,  with  Turk 
and  Spaniard,  with  admiral  and  post-captain,  all  in  duodecimo 
editions.  The  old-world  legends  of  tlie  place,  and,  above  all,  the 
literary  air,  blown  across  from  Stoke  Pogls  (Gray's  burial-place), 
not  two  miles  away,  delighted  my  transatlantic  friends,  and,  indeed, 
we  all  three  were  having  *a  good  time  '  at  Botham's,  and  naturally 
enough,  perhaps,  we  began  talking  about  old  Engiish  inns. 

I*  Now,  the  inn  of  all  others  I  should  like  to  see,'  said  the  lady, 
*  is  the  old  Maypole  Inn  at  Chigweli,  drawn  by  Cattermole  so 
lieautifully  in  Dickens's  *"  Barnaby  Kodge.'' ' 
I  did  not  know  where  Chigweli  was,  but  I  gallantly  said,  *  And 
you  shall  see  it.' 
There  is  nothing  astonishes  English  people  (and  I  hope  shames 
some  of  them)  in  their  companionship  with  their  American  cousins 
ao  much  as  the  interest  which  the  latter  take  in  all  things  literary, 
aad  especially  in  the  English  classics.  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  average  educated  American — and  there  are  few  who  are  not,  at 
all  events,  well  read  in  oiu*  common  tongue — knows  Lietter  than  his 
English  cousin  where  our  great  men  are  buried  or  have  been  bom, 
where  they  wrote  their  more  celebrated  works,  and  what  localities 
they  have  immortalised.  This  wish  to  visit  Dickens's  Maypole,  for 
example,  though  every  way  pleasant  and  natural,  was  what  had 
never  occurred  to  myself,  though  I  know  my  Dickens  as  well  as 
most  men,  and  love  him  more  than  most.  But  as  to  Chigweli,  I 
had  forgotten  that  the  scene  of  the  rioters'  visit  to  the  inn  was 
laid  there,  and  I  only  vaguely  knew  that  it  was  somewhere  in 
Kpping  Forest.  Nay,  I  only  knew  Epping  Forest  as  a  spot 
rarely  visited  save  by  the  wild  East  Enders  on  their  SuxLd^^^ 
^GutiDgs,^  audf  in  connection  with  some  V\\\  in  Y^i\\^\si^xi5^  t^- 
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fipecting  its  preservatioD,  To  my  Americao  friendg,  just  freih 
from  the  Windsor  glades,  it  suggested  vast  ancestral  trees  and 
lierds  of  deer ;  and  though  I  had  my  doobts  of  anything  quite 
BO  noble  as  thaU  I  partly  shared  their  expectations.  At  all 
events,  there  would  be  the  inn^  more  antique  now  than  when 
the  great  novelist  described  it,  with  its  huge  porch  and  carved 
oak  parlours,  and  gracioms  associations  such  as  cling  around 
the  picturesque  abodes  of  old.  And  there  would  be,  inetbought, 
if  not  a  %'enison  pasty  and  black-jack  of  ale,  still  some  good  homely 
fare,  and  honest  liquor  in  which  to  drink  the  memory  of  him  who 
drew  the  raven  and  his  master,  and  sent  down  Cattermole,  B.A^  to 
draw  the  Maypole  Inn. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  have  fallen  to  Dickens's  lot 
that  tender  reverence  and  sympathy  among  his  countrymen — 
and,  I  may  add,  at  least  a:»  much  among  his  transatlantic  consins — 
which  ordinarily  takes  many  years,  and  even  generations,  to  groir 
about  a  dead  writer.  A  small  and  'highly  cultured'  clique, 
indeed,  there  still  is  who  contend  that  posterity  will  pronounce  a 
different  verdict ;  but  considering  that  their  contempt  for  every 
thing  about  them—people,  places,  and  things — is  so  overwhelm- 
ing, and  that  the  Present  has  almost  no  value  with  them  when 
compared  with  the  Past,  it  seems  \a\  me  that  the  Future  and 
the  opinions  of  our  descendants  should  in  their  eyes,  by  analogy, 
have  uo  value  at  all.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  certain  that  no 
writer  has  been  so  siiccessfnl  in  making  his  works  part  and 
parcel  of  the  language  of  liis  country,  1  do  not  say  in  so  short 
a  time,  but  even  without  that  restriction.  Dickens  iii  more 
quoted  by  other  writers,  even  by  those  who  affect  to  depre- 
eiate  him,  than  aun  author.  The  very  sayings  of  his  characters, 
as  well  as  his  characters  themselves,  have  already,  indeed,  liecome 
'household  words;'  and  with  respect  to  his  humour,  there  is  an 
especial  and  very  melancholy  reason  why  we  prize  it  and  yet  use  it 
so  familiarly ;  witli  Dickens  all  real  ftm  has  died*  We  have  still, 
and  partly  thanks  to  him,  writers  who  have  command  of  pathos, 
and  who  exliibit  genuine  sympathy  with  the  lot  of  the  Many  ;  but 
with  him  all  our  high  spirits  seem  to  have  died  out.  His  Iciss  lias 
really  done  what  that  of  Uarrick  w^as  by  an  hyperbole  described  to 
have  done  :  it  has  *  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,*  We  have  no 
one  ebe  who  can  tickle  our  heart-strings  with  a  Micawber  or  a  Sun 
Wi^ller,  and  therefore  we  cling  to  those  immortal  conceptions,  and 
are  interested  by  even  the  scenes  in  which  the  Oreat  Master  placed 
them  to  play  their  own  parts.  In  this  respect  the  localitica  of 
*Uarnaby  Rudge,*  including  the  famous  Maypole,  have  a  double 
SLiimviion^  since  an  historical  a*  ^e\\  11%  ^MV^^x^  \^\«i^l attaches 
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to  them.  It  was  Dickens's  first  attempt,  and  a  most  successful 
one^  at  the  historical  novel.  It  is  of  necessity,  therefore,  in  some 
zespects  less  like  himself,  and  in  consequence  has  &iled  to  secure 
the  suffrages  of '  the;  clique '  I  have  spoken  of,  less  than  any  of  his 
others*  They  are  so  good  as  to  state  that  it  is  the  first  book  in 
which  Dickens  exhibited  any  power  of  drawing  a  gentleman — in 
the  person,  I  suppose,  of  Mr.  Harewood,  though  it  may  possibly  be 
that  Sir  John  Chester  has  been  identified  by  them  with  that  type 
of  character. 

It  was  for  far  better  reasons,  you  may  be  sure,  however,  that 
my  American  friends  admired  '  Bamaby  Budge,'  and  were  anxious 
to  visit  the  famous  inn — ^itself  so  picturesque  a  fragment  of  old 
times — where  old  John  Willett  was  tied  and  bound  by  the  mad 
London  mob,  and  where  his  noble  son  abode,  whom  she  who  has 
given  her  name  of  late  to  so  many  a  fashionable  garb  clave  to  so 
fidthfully,  and  about  which  still  hang  the  echoes  of  that  dread 
alarm-bell  which,  though  it  gave  but  a  single  knell,  still  speaks  of 
murder  done. 

Naturally,  all  the  arrangements  for  visiting  the  Maypole — an 
excursion  which  was,  of  course,  to  include  the  deer  forest  of 
Epping — devolved  on  me,  the  Britisher ;  and,  to  begin  with^  I  am 
adiamedjx)  say  I  had  to  consult  *  Bradshaw's  Bailway  G-uide '  as  to 
how  we  were  to  get  there. 

The  East  End  of  London  is  literally  a  terra  incognita  to  us 
West  Enders,^and  even  our  starting-point  was  much  too  distant  to 
be  reached  by  cab  or  carriage.  An  extension  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Bailway,  however,  seemed  to  promise  to  take  us  to  the 
required  station,  and  by  it,  on  the  day  appointed,  we  started 
accordingly.  It  landed  us  somewhere  in  the  City,  and  from  it 
we  were  directed  by  an  oflBcial  to  Liverpool  Street  Station — 
cmly  just  across  the  way — ^where  tickets  could  be  procured  to 
Epping.  And  here  it  was  that  our  difficulties  in  search  of  the 
dedred  shrine  began. 

The  booking  clerk  at  Liverpool  Street  Station,  when  I  said, 

*  Three  for  Epping,'  replied,  *  For  Epping  ? '  doubtfully,  and  then 
consulted  a  little  ledger.  '  Well,  you  see,  you  cam,  go  to  Epping 
hy  this  line  of  rail,  but  it  isn't  usual.' 

I  did  not  wish,  of  course,  to  induce  my  American  friends  to  do 
any  thing  more  unusual  than  what  they  had  in  hand  (for  nobody 
that  I  could  discover  among  all  my  circle  of  acquaintances,  which 
is  large,  had  ever  tried  the  expedition  on  which  we  were  bound), 
and  accordingly  I  went  back  to  the  Metropolitan  line  to  be  directed 
on  oor  way  afresh.     But,  like  the  little  dajoasel  in  thft  ^^^^\s^  ^^ 

*  We  are  Seven/  the  officials  stuck  to  their  texX/ — ^NiXx^  \an«^^ 

fOL,  JOLxrih    no,  cxltiu,  ^  ^ 
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Street  Station  was  the  station  for  Eppingf  and,  to  their  knowledge, 

a  thousand  people  had  gone  that  way  *  a-forestiag '  only  that  veiy 
morning.  This  latter  piece  of  intelligence  was  not  pleasing  to  me 
(though  I  did  not  hreathd  it  to  my  firiendis),  for  a  thousand 
foresters  were  likely  to  exercise  a  disturbing  influence  on  a 
comparatively  limited  locality,  and  if  any  of  tliem,  by  unhappy 
chance,  should  have  a  literaiy  taste,  they  might  have  already 
seized  and  occupied  the  l^est— that  is,  the  most  picturesque- 
apartments  that  the  Maypole  had  to  offer.  Upon  our  second  ap* 
plication,  the  clerk  gave  us  tickets  to  Epping,  tliough,  as  it  were, 
under  protest,  and  giving  us  notice  that  we  should  have  to  ehangp 
at  Bethnal  Crreen — the  dismalest,  ugUest,  and  most  abject  portion 
of  London,  and  whoUy  unconnected  with  literature,  except  bj 
a  specimen  of  early  ballad  poetry,  singular  to  say,  comparatively 
unknown  in  the  United  States. 

If  a  thousand  *  foresters '  had  preceded  us  on  our  road,  a  good 
manv,  it  seemed,  were  still  left  to  accompany  us,  whose  lips  even 
at  that  comparatively  early  hour  had  made  acquaintance  with  the 
flagon ;  but  they  were  not,  I  concluded  from  their  style  of  conversa- 
tion, persons  who  affected  literature,  nor,  on  that  account  at 
least,  likely  to  visit  the  Maypole. 

At  Bethnal  Green,  and  for  many  stations  afterwards^  our  vi^w 
was  boondefl  by  walls  and  roofs ;  but  as  we  emerged  from  the  great 
wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar,  the  pleasant  fields  of  Essex  began 
to  appear  as  heralds  of  the  fairer  scenes  beyond. 

We  were  the  only  people,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  who  patronised 
the  first-class  at  all,  which  perhaps  accounted  for  the  guard  in  \is 
turn  (doubtless  with  the  idea  of  a  *  tip '  in  his  head)  patroniiiiig 
us. 

*  For  the  Forest,  I  suppose,  gentlemen  ?  '  said  he,  putting  Ui 
head  into  our  open  window  as  we  drew  near  our  destination. 

*  Yes,'  said  I  ;  *  for  Epping.' 

*  Ob,  but  Epping  ain't  the  Forest,  sir  ;  very  true  it's  c^SlA 
Epping,  and  you  can  get  to  it  froitx  Epping*' 

'  How  very  extraordinary ! '  obsen^ed  my  American  lady ;  *  that 
is  the  very  same  thing  the  booking  clerk  said  I ' 

I  had  no  explanation  to  offer  of  this  eccentric  behaviour  of  loy 
countrymen,  so  I  confined  myself  to  asking  which  st^ition  would  l^e 
more  c(»nvenii^nt  for  us  to  alight  at,  since  Epping  waa  not  tb« 
place  tor  Epping. 

*  Well,  yon  had  better  try  Loughton,  sir,' 

I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  '  txying  Loughton,'  as  though  tii<* 
notion  of  finding  the  forest  at  all  (let  alone  our  way  in  it)  was 
doubtful ;  but  of  course  1  asaenXei,    'fi.Q^«.N«jt^\ifclQ«ft  thia  experi- 
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ment  could  be  made,  the  guard's  elbow  appeared  at  the  window  again, 
with,  *  What  jjor^  of  the  Forest,  now,  may  you  be  in  search  of, 
ma'am  ? '  He  had  observed  by  this  time  that  the  lady  was  our 
guiding  star,  as  indeed  she  was  (and  deserved  to  be),  and  hence- 
forth addressed  himself  exclusively  to  her. 

*  Well,  we  wish  to  go  to  the  Maypole,'  said  she  sweetly. 

*The  Maypole?  Ah,  the  Maypole  Inn,  that  would  be,'  an- 
swered he,  as  though  we  might  possibly  have  come  to  dance  about 
the  pole  itself  '  Ah,  then  Loughton  wouldn't  be  the  place ;  you 
had  best  get  out  at  Woodford.' 

It  was  all  the  same  to  us ;  so  we  got  out  at  Woodford,  wheie 
the  obliging  guard  informed  us  that  a  conveyance  could  be  pro* 
cured.  Such  a  vehicle  it  was,  too  I  I  am  siu'e  the  honest  black* 
smith's  cart^  in  which  he  drove  to  Chigwell  and  met  the  murderer 
cm  the  way  at  night,  would  have  been  a  far  more  comfortable 
conveyance.  The  driver,  however,  professed  to  know  the  forest  well 
— ^*  Ay,  as  well  as  any  man  alive,'  he  said — so  we  felt  at  least  that 
we  should  not  be  lost  in  its  deep  and  dusky  labyrinths ;  and  also, 
of  course,  he  knew  the  Maypole.  '  It's  a  longish  step  from  here, 
however,  and  it's  not  the  nigkest  inn,  by  no  means,  you  know.' 

We  hastened  to  say  that  we  were  not  going  to  the  Maypole 
on  accoimt  of  its  convenience  of  access,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  inn 
itself. 

<  Well,  but  it  ain't  the  best  inn,  neither,'  insisted  lie.  '  The 
folks  is  roughish  as  has  got  it  just  now,  and  they're  about  to  leave, 
too,  which  makes  'em  worser.  I  reckon  you'd  be  happier  like, 
especially  with  the  lady,  at  the  Druid's  Head.' 

I  confess  this  information  a  little  staggered  me ;  but '  the  lady,' 
being  of  opinion  that  a  spice  of  personal  danger  would  make  the 
expedition  more  agreeable  than  otherwise,  as  giving  us,  perhaps, 
some  experience  of  outlaw  life  in  the  merry  greenwood,  was  by  no 
means  disturbed  by  it.  Her  husband,  who  was  not  so  devoted  to 
literature  as  to  be  oblivious  of  practical  matters,  inquired  whether 
we  could  dine  at  the  Maypole. 

*  Oh,  yes,  you  can  diTie,  was  the  reply,  delivered  with  what  I 
thought  unnecessary  emphasis. 

*  Well,  you  see,  my  good  man,  we  don't  want  to  sleep  there,' 
said  I,  cheerfully. 

He  nodded,  and  I  could  not  help  confessing  to  myself  that 
tiiere  was  that  in  his  nod  which  seemed  to  say, '  4|id  very  lucky 
for  you.' 

^  Now,  there^e  the  Druid's  Head,'  said  he,  as,  passing  through  a 
quaint  old-fashioned  village^  he  pointed  out  a  verj  TXicA*^^  \lq»>5&^ 
of  eDtertaiomenL    But  we  took  small  notice  oi  \^  t^th^Y^^s^^^^ 
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as  it  happened,  my  lady  friend  had  just  produced  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  *  Barnaby  Eudge '  (which  she  had  brought  i^itli 
her  to  refresh  her  memor)^),  and  wai*  calling  our  attention  to  tlie 
frontispiece,  by  Cattermole,  illuistrative  of  the  Maypole  it«clt 
Within  a  mile  or  so,  an  we  had  been  informed,  we  should  come  in 
sight  of  that  fine  old  hostelrie,  tlie  picturesqiietieFS  of  which  would 
doubtless,  by  the  hand  of  intervening  time,  be  increased  rather 
than  otherwise  since  the  great  painter  drew  it.  The  idea  filled  us 
all  three  with  great  excitement,  and,  thanks  to  the  eager  Eppinj: 
air,  we  were  also  looking  forward  to  dinner.  We  already  pictured 
ourselves  in  a  vast  apartment  of  carvetl  oak,  or  one  perhaps  Lung 
with  moth-eaten  tapestry,  on  one  side  the  huge  fireplace  with  it< 
old-fashioned  *  dogs,'  on  the  other  the  mullioned  window  (not  that 
all  of  us  quite  knew  what  *  mullioned  '  was)  with  its  diamond  paae^ 
against  which  the  playful  creepers  tapped.  We  saw  the  fK^rtlj 
host  respectfully  bearing  in  the  lordly  sirloin  and  placing  it  on  the 
groaning  board  ;  we  saw — ^But  here  the  driver  pidled  up  short  in 
the  dusty  road,  and,  pointing  with  hi^*  whip  across  the  hedge,  ex* 
claioied, '  That  there's  the  ]\rayp€le/ 

Our  eyes  searched  the  leafy  distance  for  the  gabled  euils 
the  twisted  chimneys,  the  lichen-covered  antique  roof  of  Id  John 
Willett's  dwelling.  Our  literai-y  lady  placed  her  hand  upon  her 
heart,  as  though  to  restrain  its  pulsations.  The  moment  \ras 
supreme, 

*  I  guess  I  don't  see  it  now,*  observed  her  husband, 

'  It's  plain  enough,  anyways,'  said  the  driver. 

And  it  certainly  was— very  plain,  Close  to  us,  just  on  thf 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  was  the  ugliest,  commonest,  newest,  white- 
washedest  railway  bet*r-house — for  it  was  ho  small  that  it  eouW 
uot  be  called  an  inn  at  all — I  ever  beheld.  A  door  in  the  middle; 
a  window  on  each  side,  and  two  above  tlieni ;  in  the  fmnt,  a  strip 
of  ragged  turf;  behind,  a  yard.  Not,  a  tree  sheltered  it.  Thi* 
summer  sun  beat  down  upon  its  unporched  front,  and  displayed  all 
its  det^^rmity  in  hideous  detail.  Out  of  the  lower  windows  le^ 
various  heads,  surmounted  by  fur  caps  and  crumpled  *  «• 
awakes,"  the  proprietors  of  which  survc*yed  us  in  bucolic  wumler* 

'  I  do  really  believe  that  this  Is  the  ^laypole,'  said  I>  dt*?ij 
ingly, 

^  It  cannot,  ceomot  be/  said  my  lady  friend.     Her  tone 

gested  a  solemn  remonstrance  addressed  to  tlie  government  of 

universe  :  tilings  coiild  never  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  it  seamed 

to  convey,  under  a  beneficent  scheme  of  creation.     '  You  don't 

mean  that  this  is  Dickens'^,  Tn?j  m^ti,'  continued  she,  addressing 

tbe  driver  in  a  coucilialot^  toue— '  Wa^ vosi  ciS.''^\^TGs^'H '^ioss^^r 
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He  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched  his  head,  which  seemed  to 
afford  him  little  relief;  he  was  evidently  at  a  nonplus.  'Well, 
ma'am,  the  fact  is,  this  here  inn,  though  it  ain't  a-been  built  more 
than  these  four  years^  is  always  changing  hands.  A  Budge,  I 
believe,  did  have  it ;  but  he  was  Bill  Budge,  and  not  Bamaby. 
As  to  the  other  landlord's  name  as  you  mentioned,  /  never  heerd 
on  i7.' 

*  This  is  shocking,^  said  the  lady,  looking  at  me.  '  The  ignor- 
ance of  your  fellow-countrymen — ' 

*  It's  not  in  natm*',  ma'am,'  interrupted  the  man,  stung  by  this 
observation, 'that  I  should  remember  all  them  landlords'  names, 
many  on  'em  having  been  here  but  a  month  or  two,  and  the  rent 
not  paid  by  the  half  of  them  even  for  that  time.  And  as  to  the 
accommodation,  didn't  I  tell  you  that  you  would  ha'  been  better 
served  at  the  Druid's  Head  ? ' 

'  Is  there  no  other  Maypole,  my  good  man  ? '  inquired  I,  with 
the  calnmess  of  despair. 

*  Well,  I've  lived  hereabout,  man  and  boy,  these  fifty  year,  and 
I  never  heerd  o'  one.' 

I  looked  at  my  transatlantic  guests,  and  they  looked  at  me,  and 
then  we  all  three  burst  out  laughing.  To  have  come  so  far,  and 
with  such  changings  and  inconvenience,  and  so  very  uncomfortably, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  this  ridiculous  pot-house,  struck  us  all  three 
in  so  humorous  a  light,  that  we  fairly  roared  with  laughter.  The 
dreadful  people  in  the  Maypole  parlours  waved  their  beer  mugs  at 
us  and  laughed  also  in  an  idiotic  fashion.  The  driver  thought  we 
were  laughing  at  him,  and  in  sulky  tones  inquired  where  we  would 
please  to  be  driven  to  now. 

*  Oh,'  I  said,  '  since  there  is  no  Maypole,  at  least  let  us  see  the 
Forest.     Drive  into  the  Forest.' 

'  This  is  the  Forest,'  answered  he,  waving  his  whip  about  in  a 
vague  manner.  All  about  us  were  fields  and  lanes,  a  cow  or  two, 
and  a  dog  asleep,  a  hen  and  chickens  in  the  white  road,  and  a  horse- 
trough. 

*Good  heavens!'  cried  I,  *are  you  making  game  of  us? 
Where  are  the  deer,  the  trees,  the  "  boundless  contiguity  of 
shade"?' 

'  I  never  heerd  of  no  deer,  except  the  one  as  they  brings  down 
in  a  cart  to  'unt  o^  Easter-Monday.  There's  trees  enuff,  aren't 
there  ?    I  dunno  what  you  wants,  not  I.' 

The  man  was  evidently  getting  very  angry,  and  the  more  so 
since  my  American  friends,  who  were  fortunately  very  good-natux^d^ 
and  had  a  keen  seDse  of  humour,  had  by  this  time  \>ecom<&  ^-^^f^^- 
Jeas  with  mirtb.     That  there  should  be  not  on\y  Xio  'iia.y^^  ^^ 


Chigwell,  but  also  no  forest  at  Epping,  was  Fomething  too  exquisitely 
ludicrous. 

'I  insist,'  said  I,  Hipon  being  shown  a  forest.  You  stp 
deceiving  us,  driver.  I  have  known  a  gentleman  who  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  Epping  Forest  and  the  \iew  fron  its  hill/ 

'  Ah,  you  must  mean  'Jgh  Beech,*  said  he. 

*Very  likely.     Then  drive  Ui>  to  High  Beech/ 

*  Well,  it's  nigh  upon  seven  miles  away.' 

*  I  don't  care  if  it's  geventy  ! '  cried  I,  indignantly.  *  Drive 
on/ 

I  felt  that  my  country  would  be  disgraced  io  the  eyes  of  my 
t  ranstitlantic  friends  if  that  forest  was  not  discovered*  And  after 
an  interminable  diive  we  arrived  at  High  Beech.  This  was  a  cluster 
of  trees  upon  a  highish  hill,  and  really  eoramanded  a  splendid  view; 
l»ut  the  fact  is,  I,  for  my  part,  was  by  that  time  too  hungry  to  ap- 
preciate views.  There  is  a  metaphorical  phrase  commonly  applied 
to  chiklren  who  help  themaelves  to  more  than  they  can  eat — *  Your 
eye  is  bigger  than  youi*  stomach  ; '  and  the  revei'se  of  that  expression 
was  now  applicable  to  om*  little  party.  Our  eye,  even  if  it  could 
have  rested  upon  Cattermole's  Maypole  (which  I  don't  believe  ever 
existed ),  would  have  been  no  longer  satisfied  ;  another  organ  re- 
quired sustenance,  and  cried,  *  Dinner.' 

'  Is  there  any  decent  inn  near  here,  my  man,  where  we  can 
fline  ?  '  demanded  I. 

'  Well,  there's  the  Druid's  Head  and  the  Mayix>Ie — ^ 

*  I  said  near  li^re^  I  interrupted,  fiercely  ;  *  and  never  let  xne 
liear  the  name^  of  those  two  hat^fid  inns  again.' 

*  Well,  wot  do  'ee  say  to  the  Stars  and  iStripes  ?  * 

*Come,*  said  I,  cheerfully,  'here  is  a  compliment  to  the 
American  ilag.  Has  it  a  garden,  iny  man  ?  and  is  it  clean  ai»«i 
comfortable  ? ' 

*It  ave  a  garden,'  rejoined  the  driver,  cautiously;  and  on  to 
drove* 

I  will  not  harrow  the  gentle  reader's  heart  by  describing  llttt 
iuD.  It  was  larger  than  the  ^laypole,  but,  if  possible,  uglier,  and 
it  was  full  of  those  gentry  who,  we  had  been  warned,  had  precede 
us  '  out  a-foresting,'  Nearly  the  whole  thousand  mu^t  have  been 
at  that  inn.  Over  what  we  ate  and  how  we  ate  it  I  draw  a  discre«t 
veil,  and  also  over  the  return  journey.  The  getting  back  to  tli« 
East  End  of  London  was  even  worse  than  the  departure  from  it 
had  been.  Once,  after  actually  arriving  there,  we  found  ouisdvw 
in  a  strange  railway  statiotv,  ^U\e-\\,  \t  seems,  was  the  direct  ooe 
for  Epping,  and  we  got  verj  \ieaT\3  \ak%TL\5«tf£*s.S^i^^^>i5ci^\»^  idei 
of  which  was  more  ridiculous  to  u&  t\iMi  «»xi\3fe  ^w:x^qr^. 
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If  wo  didn^t  absolutely  enjoy  that  day  of  failures,  I   am  quite 
\  that  DO  three  people  ever  laughed  more  within  the  space  of 

'  hours.     Some  people  are  said   '  never  to  move  a  muscle ' 

fthey  indulge  in  laughing,  and  1  \vish  that  had  been  my  case, 

r  I  strained  a  muscle  in  my  hack  during  an  aggravated  fit  of  it. 

at  home,  I  was  fortimat^ly  enabled  to  offer  my  friends  a 
ent  meal,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  get  it.     But  supper  never 

[  with  me.     I  had  a  dreadful  dream  that  night,  in  which  Mrs. 

\  appeared  to  me.     She  was  driving  me  in  a  one-horse  chaise, 

id  her  &moua  umbrella  in  her  hand  in  place  of  a  whip. 
*MTiere,  madam^'  inquired   I,  respectfully,  *is   the  Maypole 
I?* 

She  pulled  up,  and  looked  me  steadily  and  severely  in  the  face, 
;  as  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion  she  once  confronted  Betsey 

*  Young  man,' said  she,  *  I  don't  believe  as  there  is  any  such 

ice.' 

And,  upon  my  honour,  I  agree  with  her. 

The  reflection  made  by  my  lady  friend  upon  this  wonderful 
henture  was,  I  thought,  \^ery  characteristic  of  her  sex  :  '  I  wonder 
lat  that  guard  could  have  thought  of  ug,  who  imagined  us  to  be 
(mad  for  the  Ma3rpole  as  it  really  is !  * 
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A    TALE    OF    THE    FAR    WEST, 

My  story  is  laid  in  the  gold-yielding  district  of  British  Columbia 
called  Cariboo ;  the  opening  scene  being  at  a  little  mining  city  to 
which  I  will  give  the  name  of  Nuggetville,  The  time  is  the 
autumn  of  1866. 

The  *  El  Dorado  Restaurant  and  Saloon '  was  an  hotel— every 
rubbishing  bit  of  an  eating-and-drinking  shanty  in  the  Very  Far 
West  is  an  hotel — which  did  a  capital  business,  and  was  kept  by 
one  Alexander  Macpherson,  a  taciturn^  miserly  old  feUow  of 
doubtful  antecedents,  with  a  sharp  head  on  his  shoulders  and  so 
principles  worth  speaking  about,  and  who  had  passed  many  years 
in  first  one  and  then  another  gold-country.    His  'help,*  *ba^ 
keep,'  and  general  factotum,  was  a  young  Englishman  known  in 
the  old  country,  where  he  had  been  a  male  butterfly  of  society,  as 
Hugh  Mostyn,  but  familiarly  spoken  of  among  the  rough  minerst 
ever  great  at  bestowing  nicknames,  as  '  the  cockney.'     He  had 
landed  in  the  colony  during  the  gold  excitement  of  '62,  short  of 
money  but  rich  in  hope,  firmly  persuaded  that  he  was  going  t« 
make  a  fortune  in  a  few  months,  had  rapidly  spent  all  he  pos- 
sessed, tried  the  callings  of  newspaper-boy,  omnibus-driver,  grocer's 
assistant,  lessee  of  a  cigar-store  whose  four  previous  owners  had 
successively    achieved    bankruptcy,   cook    at  the    prison  —  the 
prisoners  surviving ! — and  several  other  things  ;  and  had^now  for 
about  a  couple  of  months  been  servant  to  old  Macpherson.     And 
was  only  too  thankful  to  have  secured  the  situation.     The  wages, 
for  that  part  of  the  world,  were  microscopic,  for  the  keeper  of  the 
JtJl  Dorado  passed  himself  off  as  a  poor  man.     '  Nigh  dead-broke,' 
was  the  expression  he  used. 

How  far  this  assertion  was  true,  my  story  will  show. 

One  day  towards  the  end  of  September,  while  the  mining  season 
was  still  at  its  height,  and  when  all  things  were  at  their  busiest, 
]\Iacpherson  waked  up  in  the  little  den  behind  the  saloon,  which  was 
liis  sanctum  and  bed-room,  prostrate  and  helpless,  victim  to  a 
sliarp  attack  of  rheumatism.  Touched  at  sight  of  the  old  man's 
pitiable  condition,  and  also  perhaps  dreading  lest  death  should 
ensue,  and  the  business  of  which  they  were  then,  the  barman  felt 
convinced  J  making  so  t\mv\xvg  a  concern,  be  broken  up,  [Hugh 
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exerted  himself  both  to  nurse  bis  master  and  at  the  same  time  to 
attend  to  the  restaurant. 

In  the  afternoon,  work  having  slackened,  and  the  saloon  being 
only  half  full  of  gamblers,  loafers,  hard-(kinkers,  and  the  like, 
Seth  W.  Jones  lounged  up  to  where  Hugh  stood  behind  the  bar. 
Now,  of  all  the  people  the  latter  knew  in  Nuggetville,  this 
specimen  of  the  '  honest  miner '  was  the  one  he  most  cordially  de- 
tested. And  no  wonder.  For  Seth  Jones,  a  long,  lean,  lantern- 
jawed,  ill-conditioned  fellow,  with  his  roving  eyes  set  much  nearer 
together  in  his  head  than  any  respectable  man  has  a  right  to  have 
them,  always  looked  as  if  he  had  at  least  a  dozen  murders  on  his 
conscience,  and  would  not  at  all  have  minded  adding  a  dozen 
more. 

Said  Seth,  who  seldom  wasted  words,  ^  Boss  sick  ? ' 

^Macpherson  is  laid  up  with  rheumatism,'  politely  made 
answer  Hugh,  who  dared  not  rebuff  the  man  he  feared. 

^  Guess  I'll  take  a  drink,'  said  the  visitor,  '  brandy  straight ' 
(i.^  'neat'),  and  drank  off  tiie  whole  measure  at  a  draught.  It 
made  not  the  slightest  perceptible  difference  in  him.  He  then 
leaned  on  the  counter,  hemmed  the  barman  in,  and  set  himself  to 
extract  everything  in  the  way  of  information  he  could  about^Hugh 
himself,  the  amount  of  business  done  at  the  El  Dorado,  and  the 
private  affairs  of  the  El  Dorado^a  proprietor.  Never  had  the 
Englishman  been  put  under  such  stiff  cross-examination;  the 
*  down-easter '  of  fiction  or  fact  was,  in  the  matter  of  inquisitive- 
ness,  nothing  to  Seth  W.  Jones ;  but  dread  of  the  questioner  and 
doubt  of  the  motive  for  so  much  curiosity,  made  Hugh  cautious  in 
his  replies.  Indeed,  of  his  master's  private  affairs  he  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing.  But  Seth,  who  was  'cuteness  itself,  read  his  victim 
as  easily  as  an  open  book. 

*  That  was  a  strange  hint  Jones  dropt  about  old  Sandie  having 
a  pile  ? '  thought  Hugh,  as,  after  attending  to  his  master's  wants, 
he  retreated  to  the  saloon,  and  rolled  himself  up  for  the  night  in 
his  blankets.  But  he  was  far  too  exhausted  with  his  day's  work  to 
lie  puzzling  about  the  matter,  so  quickly  fell  asleep,  nor  stirred 
again  till  cock-crow.  '  Could  there  have  been  any  truth  in  it,  I 
wonder  ? '  he  then  said  to  himself,  as  he  pursued  the  train  of  thought 
of  the  previous  evening. 

Seth's  suggestion  henceforth  haunted  him;  and  he  furtively 
watched  his  employer  as  he  had  never  before  dreamed  of  doing. 
He  took  note  of  \he  fact  that  Macpherson,  who  in  marvellously 
abort  time  was  well  again  and  about,  never  *  loafed '  from  house  to 
house,  or  claim  to  claim,  or  lazy  group  to  lazy  group,  like  other 
folks,  nor  cared  to  visit  the  Nuggetville  theatre  to  cast  upon  the 
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stage  at  the  feet  of  favourite  actresses  nuggets  or  leu  or  tw^M 
doUar-piecea — the  gold-miner's  substantial  substitute  for  tlifl 
bouquets  of  ci"eilisation— or  haunted  auy  place,  in  fact-,  save  the  £1 
Dorado  restaurant  and  saloon  alooe.  Hugh  remembered  too  thafl 
twice  Bince  he  had  entered  the  old  man's  service  lie  had  waked  up  ia 
the  middle  of  tbe  night,  and  had  seen  shining  through  the  cracks  ol 
the  partition  a  faint  light,  and  smelt  a  strong  perfume  of  the  national 
whisky ;  hut  not  till  Seth  Jones  had  asked  so  many  questions  haa 
tliis  proceeding  seemed  to  mean  more  than  wakefulness  and  m 
secret  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors.  Now,  however,  hil 
curiosity  was  roused,  and  he  set  his  wits  to  consider  how  best  im 
construct  a  peep-hole  through  the  slight  partition  of  barely-clodnn 
.  roughly-hewn  hoards.  * 

I  On  the  morning  following  the  conversation,  as  Hugh  stooped 
behind  the  bar  to  roll  up  his  night's  blankets,  he  carefull; 
examined  his  side  of  the  partition,  and  perceived  that  one  of  tl 
boards  had,  just  where  it  joined  the  floor,  a  loose  comer  half  epl 
off.  Could  he  but  complete  the  fracture,  there  would  be  a  hoi 
large  enough  to  give  him,  if  he  lay  with  his  head  upon  the  flooz^i 
I  a  fairly  good  view  into  the  den  beyond.  But  how  to  complete  it? 
Of  i^lacpherson's  presence  there  was  no  getting  rid,  and  wood  cai 
not  be  split  without  making  a  tell-tale  noise.  Once  broke 
nothing  would  he  easier  than  to  restore  the  irregular  triangle  t( 
its  place,  trusting  to  chance  for  its  non-observance  on  Sandie's  ei< 
the  division,  and  upon  the  other  putting  in  front  of  it  some  one 
the  many  light  packages  which  stood  behind  the  biir. 

For  several  days  Hugh  watched  his  opportunity  in  vain.     A( 
length,  late  one  evening,  the  Ei  Dorado  being  full  of  miners, 
the  drinking  and  gambling  at  its  height,  there  suddenly  arose  one 
of  those  hot-headed  disputes  over  the  cards  which  so  frequently 
end  in  bloodshed*     Two  men  were  playing  in  a  corner,  when  one 
of  them  sprang  up,  gave   utterance  to  a   toirent  of  oaths  and 
accusations  of  unlair  play,  dashed  Jiis  half  of  the  pack  full  in  the, 
other's  face,  and  clapped  a  hand  behind  him  to  draw  forth 
L  bome-knife.     Upon  which  the  second  man^  rising  too,  whip] 
f  out  his  revolver,  and  fired,  but  merely  grazed  his  adversiu^y,     Al 
once  the  other   miners   hurried   to   the   spot,  and   Macphersoi 
whom  neither  knife  nor  pistol  ever  scared,  went  forward  to  pi 
a  stop  to  the  aflFray,     The  l>ar  was  thus  left  to  Hugh  alone ;  aw 
quick  as  thought,  he  dropped  Ijehind  it,  and,  imder  cover  of  the 
I   din  of  voices  and   overturned  furniture,  tore  out   the  trianguli 
p  loose  bit  of  wood,  hastily  replaced  it,  and  moved  against  it  a  hi 
empty  wooden  c^se  containing  \iotfe*  «>^  Xix^T^^-^  T^dRk^d  \ti  «tiai 
All  this  was  done  in  no  more  Ume  \Xv^^  SX.  Vv^V^^  v<n  n^v^. 
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transaction ;  and  when  Hugh  stood  up  again,  the  hubbub  was  not 
half  over,  and  the  interest  in  the  gambling  incident  was  still  so 
keen  that  it  looked  as  though  no  one,  not  even  Seth  W.  Jones 
himself,  had  noticed  the  barman's  apparently  eccentric  conduct. 

When  at  last  the  evening  had  worn  away,  the  saloon  doors  had 
been  closed,  and  master  and  man  had  retired  till  the  morrow, 
Hugh  Mostyn  had  never  felt  more  wide  awake.  He  lay  down  in 
his  accustomed  comer,  though  not,  as  usual,  to  fall  into  the  deep 
slumber  which  naturally  follows  a  hard  day's  labour,  but  to  wait 
till  the  faint  light  from  Macpherson's  den  should  shine  through 
the  cracks  of  the  partition.  When  his  employer  had  disappeared 
within  his  sanctum,  and  shot-to  the  inside  bolt,  a  never-failing 
signal  that  the  old  man  had  retired  till  morning,  the  young  one  at 
once  pushed  aside  the  half-empty  case,  so  that,  should  he  need  to  re- 
move the  triangular  piece  of  wood,  he  could  do  so  without  trouble 
and  without  noise. 

Within  the  den  all  was  dark  and  quiet;  and  to  impatient 

Hugh  it  now  began  to  seem  as  though  many  long,  tiresome  hours 

were  going  past  and  as  though  nothing  after  all  would  happen. 

,  Still,  he  thought  it  well  to  reconnoitre  a  bit  ere  giving  up  hope  for 

the  night. 

So  he  carefully  removed  the  triangular  peep-hole,  but  could 
see  nothing;  for  although  the  rays  from  the  recently  risen,  fast- 
waning  moon  rendered  th^  saloon  itself  light  with  a  pale,  ghost- 
like gleam,  the  obscurity  within  Macpherson's  room  was  in  no 
wise  relieved.  He  was  just  about  to  replace  the  piece  of  wood, 
and  settle  to  sleep  for  what  short  portion  of  the  night  remained, 
when  he  was  conscious  of  a  faint  noise  within  the  den  as  of  some 
one  cautiously  stirring.  Hugh  never  moved  a  muscle,  but  lay 
with  the  wood  grasped  in  his  fingers,  hardly  daring  to  breathe  or 
stir.  By  and  by,  Macpherson,  apparently  satisfied — for  he  had 
long  ago  found  out  his  dependent  to  be  a  sound  sleeper — put  forth 
his  hand,  and  slowly  and  carefully  removed  the  shade  of  a  covered 
lamp;  for  through  the  irregular  crevices  of  the  partition  there 
shone,  crack  brightening  after  crack,  the  same  faint  radiance 
which,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Hugh  had  already  observed. 
And  of  course  Macpherson  was  far  too  sharp  to  strike  a  match 
and  thus  risk  making  a  noise  that  might  have  roused  his  man. 

The  lamp-shade  being  now  removed,  and  the  little  den  made 
fairly  aglow  with  light,  the  old  man  listened  attentively  once 
more ;  and  then  noiselessly  knelt  down  beside  his  rude  couch.  By 
and  by,  he  rose  again  with  two  objects  in  his  hands,  one  a  broad 
leathers  belt,  the  other  a  small  leathexn  \i«i^.  k\A  tvsjt^  S5w«.^. 
c&me  into  the  old  fellow's  face  a  look  8uc\i  ba  ycl  ^\x!^^^  «\.^gD^.^^» 
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had  never  worn  before.  As  his  aged  hands,  with  trembling  eager- 
ness, untied  the  strings  of  the  bag,  and  he  dug  his  bony  fingers  in 
among  the  diamonds  which  filled  it,  there  was  in  every  feature  an 
air  of  hungry  greediness,  of  ghastly  delight,  that  to  the  younger 
man  would  have  seemed  hateful,  only  that  his  own  countenance, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  began  to  reflect  an  expression  almost 
similar. 

After  awhile  gazing  at  and  toying  with  his  treasure,  Macpher- 
son  laid  down  the  bag  and  took  up  the  belt,  and  then  with  needle 
and  thread,  commenced  patiently,  slowly,  and  very  carefully,  to 
sew  the  precious  stones  into  its  soft  lining.  This  was  tedious  work, 
partly  because  the  old  man's  fingers  found  a  housewife's  imple- 
ments not  easy  of  management ;  partly  because  ever  and  anon  he 
broke  off  from  sewing  to  examine  and  caress  some  especially  fine 
gem,  or  to  feel  lovingly  through  the  lining  the  diamonds  already 
securely  fastened  in  ;  and  partly  because  a  dozen  times  at  least  he 
stayed  his  work  to  listen. 

When  this  sort  of  thing  had  lasted  a  long  while,  JMacpherson 
grew  evidently  wearied,  he  laid  down  needle  and  thread  for  the 
last  time,  gathered  his  materials  together,  knelt  down,  and 
fumbled  once  more  about  his  bunk.  Belt  and  bag  returned  to 
their  hiding-place,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky  came  forth  instead. 
Very  dearly  did  old  Sandie  love  the  national  beverage,  but  he 
feared  it  too,  for  too  much  whisky  is  apt  to  loosen  a  man's  tongue, 
and  will  at  times  make  a  fool  of  even  the  wisest.  Therefore,  for  all 
that  he  looked  so  lovingly,  he  hesitated  too,  held  the  bottle  up  to 
see  how  much  it  contained,  put  it  back  twice,  took  it  out  again, 
placed  it  to  his  lips,  and  drjink. 

*  If,'  thought  the  eager  watcher,  *  he  would  but  get  screwed 
now,  and  knock  that  lamp  over,  perhaps  the  whole  building  might 
get  in  a  blaze,  and  then  ' 

But  no  ;  Macpherson  was  no  fool ;  he  took  only  such  a  draught 
as  seemed  safe,  hid  away  his  bottle,  turned  out  his  lamp,  and  once 
more  the  El  Dorado  was  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  night. 

He  slept :  not  so  his  man.  Everlastingly  the  sheen  of  diamonds 
was  before  enWous  Hugh's  eyes,  while  calculations  as  to  their  prob- 
able value  perplexed  his  brain.  These  precious  stones  were 
evidently  the  hoard  of  many  years,  since  in  a  mining  country 
whenever  a  saving  man,  a  product  rare  enough,  is  found,  it  is  his 
practice,  if  he  keeps  no  banking  account,  to  change  his  gold-dust 
into  the  more  readily  portable  diamonds.  And  here  were  gems 
actually  by  the  score  together.  If  only  all  that  treasure  were  his 
owD,  Hugh  thought,  how  eaaWy  \\e  coxjJidk.  t^\i\3Lt\i  \/i  "Esi^^laud  in  the 
character  of  a  lucky  miner,  "becoixx^  iox  \Jcv^  x^'e*^  ^^  \a^  ^as^^  % 
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prosperous  man,  and  hold  up  his  head  among  the  proudest  of  that 
moneyed  class  who  make  fortunes  heaven  knows  how  I 

For  several  successive  nights  Hugh  watched  as  long  as  he  could 
keep  awake,  and  during  some  part  of  most  of  them  his  persever- 
ance was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  Macpherson  again  bending  over 
his  leathern  belt,  and  slowly  and  patiently  sewing  his  diamonds 
into  its  soft  lining.  '  How  can  the  old  man  do  with  so  little  sleep 
night  after  night,  and  yet  in  the  morning  show  not  a  trace  of 
weariness  ? '  thought  Hugh,  who  felt  himself  growing  haggard  for 
want  of  rest.  He  forgot  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
he  often  wasted  hours  in  fruitless  watching,  while  Sandie,  self- 
txained  by  long  habit  to  wake  at  one  particular  time,  wisely  econo- 
mised his  strength  by  passing  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  steady 
slumber. 

The  leathern  bag  was  gradually  becomiug  empty  and  the  belt 
as  gradually  growing  thick  with  secreted  wealth  of  gems ;  and 
meanwhile  the  mining  season  drew  towards  its  close.  Could  it  be 
that  the  old  man — fearful  of  incurring  in  the  speedily  approaching 
winter  fresh  and  sharper  attacks  of  rheumatism,  and  perhaps  also 
uneasy  on  account  of  Seth  Jones's  perfectly  audible  hints  and 
curious  questionings — was  minded  to  slip  ofiF  from  Nuggetville, 
and  leave  restaurant  and  dependent  too  to  fare  as  they  might  ? 
That  was  quite  possible,  for  the  value  of  the  stock  in  trade  and 
building  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  precious 
stones. 

Another  night  came,  and  poor  Hugh,  wofully  tired,  with  eyes 
blood-shot  for  want  of  sleep,  and  yet,  thanks  to  the  fascination  of 
his  watch,  intensely  wakeful,  witnessed  through  his  peep-hole  the 
usual  programme  of  the  El  Dorado'a  midnight  entertainment — the 
usual  programme,  that  is,  with  for  once  a  totally  different  ending. 

\VTiile  he  lay  with  his  aching  eyes  fixed  upon  his  master's 
bowed  figure  sewing  as  patiently  and  slowly  as  ever,  he  felt  that 
sleep  was  about  to  conquer  liim  at  last.  The  gems  still  con- 
tinued to  dazzle,  but  the  den  with  its  solitary  inmate  began  to 
recede  and  grow  indistinct,  until  somehow  the  scene  was  changed  to 
Hugh's  old  home  in  far  away  England,  and  it  was  Sir  Lewis  Mostyn, 
his  little-loved  elder  brotlier,  who  bent  over  the  leathern  belt 
and  sewed  into  it  the  precious  stones.  And  by  and  by  there 
glided  in  a  form  like  the  wife  Hugh  had  left  behind  in  England, 
richly  attired,  radiant,  beautiful,  wearing  a  necklace  of  the  largest 
and  finest  of  the  diamonds,  and  carrying  in  her  arms  their  child  ; 
and  she  took  the  belt  from  her  brother-in-law's  unwilling  fingers, 
and  said, '  It  is  all  ours  now,  and  nothing  shall  be  left  to  you,  hard- 
hearted old  man  that  you  are.'     For  \)y  some  Tiie^Ti'&^\\\ie^\i\!«.^ 
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become  aged  and  withered,  and  altogether  the  living  im^e 
Macpherson   the  miser-     Then,   as  Hugh's  wife  bound  the  bel| 
about  ber  body,  there  burst  over  all  the  scene  a  golden  radiance,  i 
ruddy  glare  that  filled  the  place  with  light,  and  again  she   f?pok 
and  said,  *  Yes,  it  is  all  ours  now,  nothing  is   left   to   you, 
Mostyn  Hall  is  on  lire,  on  fire,  on  fire  1 '     And  the  aged  Sir  Lewii 
with  trembling  lips,  like  a  faint  echo,  repeated  after  her  'on  firet 
Then  the  ruddy  glare  grew  fiercer,  and  there  were  heard  dist 
sounds  as  of  roaring  flames  and  crashing  timbers  and  ghouts  \ 
*  fire !  fire !  fire  1 '  which  ever  came  nearer  and  nearer.    And  Hugli 
jumping  upright  with  a  loud  rry  and  wide  awake,  saw  the  radi 
ance  be  had  dreamed  of  shiniug  brilliantly  through  the  windomj 
the  El  Dorado f  and  making  the  black  night  glaringly  red* 

His  first  thought  was  that  Macpherson  bad  at  last  upset 
lamp,  and  set  the  den  in  a  blaze ;  but  a  glance  through  the  pee 
hole  showed  things  all  right  in  that  direction,  and  Sandie,  fully 
alive  to  the  situation  as  far  as  it  concerned  himself,  noiselessly 
and  with  wonderful  celerity  divesting  himself  of  his  upper  strata  of 
clothing,  buckling  on  his  l>elt,  replacing  his  coat,  &c,,  and,  last  of|fl 
all,  girding  on  his  brace  of  trusty  seven-sliooters.  The  roar  of" 
whirling  tlames,  the  shouts  of  men,  and  din  of  falling  timbers 
grew  louder,  wilder,  nearer,  and  Hugh,  aware  that  be  ought  to  lie 
doing  something,  fell  to  battering  at  the  sanctiun  s  bolted  door, 
the  wliile  he  excitedly  cried,  *  Mstcpherson,  awake/get  up  I  Would 
you  die  like  a  dog,  man  ?     NuggctvilleV  on  fire  ! ' 

*  All  right,'  returned  the  cool,  self-possessed  voice  within. 
'  Have  yer  never  seen  a  mining  eity  burnt  up  before,  that  }"er  shout 
and  yell  like  an  insane  greaser  driving  inides  into  a  corral  ? 
guess  we  ain't  got  no  kegs  o'  gunpowder  on  the  restaurant,  nof 
they  hasn't  next  door  neither.  Tak'  up  yer  blankets  and  stow  into 
them  and  into  yer  pockets  m  many  bottles  o"  whisky  as  yer  kin  ;^ 
and  1  reckon  we'll  make  tracks  right  away/ 

So  saying  he  issued  from  the  den,  and  the  two  men  unbarrd 
the  house  door  and  escaped. 

The   El  Dorado  perished,   of  course;   indeed,  the    whole  of 
Nuggetville  was  laid  low,  save  one  tiny  shanty  that  stood  rathe 
apart  from  the  rest.      But  what  matters  the  destruction  of 
entire  city  which  can  Ije  easily  relniilt  in  a  few  days? 

'  YeVe  mighty  civil  to  an  old  man,  Hugh,'  said  Macpherson 
as  they  stepped  out  into  the  open  air ;  '  why  didn't  yer  leave 
aged  carcase  to  bum  up  'long  with  the  restaurant  ?     I  guess 
ain't  much  worth  saving,  noheow."     And  he  looked  suspicioushl 
into  his  companion's  face,  brightly  lighted  up  as  it  was  by  the  bug 
£re. 
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^  That  would  have  been  inhuman/  answered  the  barnian,  with- 
out flinching. 

A  wooden  town  wholly  on  fire  is  always  a  magnificent  specta- 
cle, and  Nug^etville  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  flames, 
driving  fast  before  a  powerful  wind,  leapt  from  wooden  house  to 
wooden  house  with  amazing  celerity ;  and  the  logs,  or  boards,  of 
which  each  building  was  composed,  baked  by  the  hot  sun  of  a  long 
summer,  blazed  as  readily  as  paper.  Of  course  the  Nuggetvillians, 
like  all  miners,  enjoyed  the  big  bonfire  immensely ;  the  question 
who's  to  lose  or  who's  to  pay  being  to  them  never  an  especially 
serious  one. 

A  drizzling  rain  was  now  beginning  to  fall,  and  the  dull,  grey, 
auttmmal  dawn,  contending  with  the  lurid  light  of  the  flames, 
made  the  scene  of  destruction  look  desolate  enough.  Hugh,  feel- 
ing first  the  chill — his  companion  was  wrapped  in  cogitation  as 
to  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  set  oflF  for  the  ^south  at  once, 
taking  his  servant  with  him  as  a  protection — shivered,  and  turn- 
ing suddenly  to  old  Sandie,  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 

*  Macpherson,  this  will  never  suit  your  rheumatism ;  had  we  not 
better  make  a  move  somewhere  ?  ' 

Becalled  so  speedily  from  the  land  of  thought,  the  old  man 
was  for  once  thrown  off  his  guard ;  it  was  not  often  in  his  long 
life  that  anyone  had  succeeded  in  startling  him ;  but  he  started 
and  visibly  shrank  from  the  hand  laid  on  him  at  that  moment. 

*  Ay,  laddie,'  he  said,  in  the  Scotch  accent  that  returned  naturally 
to  his  lips  at  such  rare  times;  then  added,  in  his  usual  nasal 
twang,  *  wal,  hurry  up !  We'd  best  make  tracks,  anyheow.  Nug- 
getville's  played  out  this  fall,  but  I  reckon  as  Orofield  ain't  caved 
in  yet.' 

He  said  nothing  of  his  resolve  to  move  on  far  beyond  Orofield 
and  beyond  the  colony's  limits ;  but  Hugh  took  the  '  we '  of  his 
master's  speech  to  mean  that  they  were  to  set  off  together ;  nor, 
indeed,  had  the  barman  the  slightest  wish  to  part  company  with 
the  jewel-lined  belt  that  lay  so  near  his  hand.  Once  more  the 
thought  flashed  through  his  brain,  ^  did  the  old  fellow  come 
hon^itly  by  all  that  treasure  ?  Why,  he  drew  back  from  my  touch 
as  though  my  hand  had  been  that  of  a  detective ! '  But  aloud  he 
only  said,  '  All  right,  what  you  will.' 

And  thus  the  two  men,  their  blankets  on  their  shoulders,  their 
weapons  close  to  hand,  commenced  their  long  pedestrian  journey. 

And  where  all  this  while  was  Seth  W.  Jones  ?  In  the  very 
place  he  might  be  expected  to  be  found :  in  the  interior  of  the  de- 
serted El  Dorado^  whose  roof  had  already  caught  fire  ;  he  was  em- 
ployed in  carefullj  investigating  that  to  \uixi  UiO^  \xi\«t^*«k\}£c^|,  ^^ 
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spots.  He  knew  exactly  bow  long  it  was  safe  to  remain — not_ 
many  minutes ;  for  if  common  rumour  Bpoke  truthfully  he 
had  in  his  time  a  good  deal  to  do  with  confla^ations,  not  at  all ' 
the  way  of  puttiDg  them  out,  but  rather  in  the  character — by  na 
means  unknown  in  the  remote  West — of  incendiary.  Xow,  wh^ 
the  two  other  men  bad  slipped  out  of  the  doomed  *restau 
and  saloon,'  Jones,  who,  aa  usual,  was  wide  awake  and  up  and  not 
far  off,  after  watching  tliem  safely  from  the  premiaea,  had  quieii 
slipped  in,  and  passed  straight  to  Slacpherson's  den. 

A  blow  or  two  from  the  miner's  axe  Seth  carried  had  soon 
battered  doA^n  the  door,  which,  even  in  the  hiu-ry  of  flighty  the  old 
man  had  not  tailed  to  lock  behind  him ;  and  then,  undaunted  by 
the  smoke  already  thinly  curling  into  the  room,  the  spy  stood 
before  the  sleeping-place,  close  beside  which  was  the  small  round 
table  with  the  extinguished  lamp  upon  it.  But  nothing  tell-tale 
remained  ;  either  from  force  of  habit  or  with  intention  of  rendejring 
security  doubly  sure,  Sandio  had  carefully  put  back  his  sewing 
implementij  into  their  hiding-place,  and  there  only  rested  outaide 
it  the  three-quarters  emptied  bottle  of  whisky,  which  Seth  speedily 
reduced  to  total  emptiness- 
Pah  I  how  the  smoke  began  to  choke  him !  There  was 
time  to  lose ;  dear  out  he  must  j  yes,  and  clear  out  too  witha 
having  discovered  a  clue  to  the  secret  hoard  he  felt  so  sure, 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  gold-raining  peop 
the  old  man  must  possess.  Ah  !  wliat  was  that  tiny  speck  \ix. 
the  floor  there,  shining  so  brig!itly  in  the  ghostly  dawn  sti 
past  him  through  the  broken  door  ?  A  diamond,  by  all 
kicky  I 

For  a  second  or  two  it  lay  in  Seth's  chiw-like  hand ;  he  fin- 
gered it  with  greedy  exultation  ;  he  looked  remarkably  like  the 
orthodox  pictonal  tiend  or  melodramatic  stage- ruffian,  only  tliat 
he  neither  talked  blank  verse,  nor  stamped,  shook,  gesticulated, 
or  otherwise  wasted  time  and  energy ;  and  then,  since  all  was  fish 
that  came  to  his  net — and  this  was  splendid  fish  indeed — he  thru 
into  a  safe  pocket  the  one  gem  which,  thanks  to  Sandie's  faiiiJ 
eyesight,  had  been  inadvertently  left  behind.  Here  was  a  clue 
last,  a  clue  to  the  whole;  for  had  Macpherson  possessed  but 
single  diamond,  ay,  or  but  a  few  such  specimens,  would  he  hav»^ 
allowed  that  one  to  remain  Ipng  there? 

Then,  with  a  parting  anathema  on  the  suffocating  smoke  that 
forbad  further  exploration  of  the  place,  Seth  Jones  passed  out  of 
the  fast-burning  El  Dorado^  and  set  forth  to  find  the  man  who 
owned  the  treasure, 

Nuggetville  had  long  ceased  to  blaze,  and  Orofield  had  beeo 
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left  many  miles  behind,  when  the  smi  shone  one  windy  day  upon 
the  -shabby  figures  of  Sandie  Macpherson  and  Hugh  Mostyn 
plodding  steadily  on  together  southward.  At  Orofield  the  master 
had  made  no  stay  to  speak  of;  the  fiat  had  again  gone  forth  that 
^  we'  were  to  ^  make  tracks/  and  Hugh,  of  course,  had  raised  no 
dissentient  voice.  He  little  knew  the  elder  man  intended  his  escort 
to  accompany  him  only  as  far  as  Yale  upon  the  Fraser ;  and  that 
if  the  younger  should  choose  to  proceed  farther  than  that  head 
of  steam-navigation — beyond  which  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
loneliness  ancl  consequent  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  treasure — he 
must  shift  as  best  he  might.  Hugh  never  thought  of  earthly 
thing  save  of  the  diamond  belt ;  he  paced  along  by  Sandie's  side 
like  one  in  a  dream,  lost  in  a  maze  of  perplexity.  All,  truly  very 
little,  that  he  had  thus  far  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  diamonds  was  the  making  two  or  three 
ridiculously  feeble  and  utterly  fruitless  attempts  to  get  his  com- 
panion into  a  state  of  intoxication,  in  the  belief  that,  once  drunk, 
plunder  of  Sandie's  person  would  become  an  easy  matter.  But 
the  old  man  was  far  too  'cute  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard  at  such 
a  time  as  the  present ;  nor  dared  Hugh  risk  all  by  showing  his 
hand  too  plainly  or  too  soon.  In  only  a  few  more  days  the  tra- 
vellers must  arrive  at  the  port  of  embarkation ;  and  from  that 
place,  as  Hugh  well  knew,  the  chances  of  getting  at  the  diamond 
belt  would  be  all  but  gone. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Sometimes  that  fickle  goddess  whom  men  call  Fortune  will 
choose  the  very  moment  when  our  prospects  are  at  their  gloomiest 
to  set  her  feu^e  once  more  in  our  direction ;  and  our  better  luck 
will  spring  from  an  apparently  trivial  incident.  Indirectly,  then, 
it  was  to  so  prosaic  an  article  as  one  of  his  own  boots  that  Hugh 
owed  the  winning  of  the  great  prize.  Worn  and  patched  and 
shabby  at  first  starting,  these  had  been  getting  more  and  more 
disreputable  every  mile  of  the  long  way,  until  at  length  the  sole 
of  one  parted  from  the  upper  leathers,  and  Hugh's  stockingless 
foot  came  into  contact  with  the  rough  pebbly  road. 

*  Look,'  he  said,  breaking  the  silence  of  an  hour's  duration,  *  I 
must  tie  this  on  to  my  boot  with  my  handkerchief.  Let  us  stop 
for  a  minute.' 

'All  right,'  growled  ancient  Sandie,  and  down  they  sat,  Hugh 
to  bind  up  his  boot  and  its  loose  sole  in  the  best  fashion  that  he 
could,  Macpherson  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  road  to  northward — 
northward  where  lay  the  mining  cities  they  had  left  behind  them, 
and  whence  any  who  should  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  them 
most  coine. 
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And  above  and  around  them  meantime  swayed  and  sighed 
giant  pines  bending  before  the  influence  of  the  autumnal  hlasL 

'  How   it   blows^*   said    Hugh^   conversationally   inclined, 
should  say  it  was  heav-y  weather  out  at  sea/ 

*  Ay,  it  storms  some,^  returned  his  laconic  master.     And  tb 
grmnblingly  added,  '  Ain't  you  fixed  that  ar  bi>ot  yet  ? ' 

Boughs   and  brandies  snapped  here  and  there,  making 
piciously  startling  noises  all  around;  but  the   old   man  recfa 
little  of  them.     From  the  place  whereon  he  pat  he  commanded 
excellent  view  of  the  long  road  which  in  the  distance  looked  1 
a  mere  white  thread  Ijetween  the  two  separate,  dense  masses 
tall   trees ;  and  as  iar  as  eye  could  see,  descried   nothing 
should  make   him  uneasy*     Though,  had  he  riveted  his  gaze-, 
upon  the  lonely  road,  but  the  bush  behind  him,  he  would,  ind( 
have  discovered  grave  cause  for  fear. 

The  day  before  our  travellers  arrived  upon  this  spot,  a  pasdng 
party  of  Indians  had  bivouacked  in  the  forest  a  few  yards  off  the 
road, and  upon  quitting  the  ground  bad  carelessly  left  their  fire  to 
take  care  of  itself.     A  slight  breeze,  precursor  of  to-day's  tearing     | 
wind,  had  been  blowing  at  the  time,  and  the  fire,  accommodating 
itself  kindly  to  the  situation,  had  spread  over  the  space  of  several 
yards,  and  then  died  out  again.     But,  as  is  bo  often  the  case,  the 
flames,  ere  expiring,  had  wrapped  round  the  base  of  some  of  thfl^H 
huge   pine-trunks,   finding   in    their    resinous  bark   a   eongeni^^^ 
stimulant,  and  had  burnt  a  large  portion  of  them  away,  one  in 
especial  nearly  through,  leaving  intact  the  upper  two  hundred  feet 
or  so  of  ponderous  stem  and  boughs  and  leaves* 

And  the  wind  that  day  was  a  gale* 

Hugh,  having  bound  up  bis  dilapidated  boot,  waa  rising  to 
feet^  and  old  Sandie  had  pulled  himself  up  by  aid  of  his  formidable- 
looking  staff,  life-preserver  as  well  as  support,  when  there  came  a 
terrific  crash  from  the  bui^li  behind  them,  and  in  a  second  of  ti: 
both  men  were  felled,  helpless  as  ninepins,  to  the  earth* 

After  a  while  the  younger,  who  had  only  been  rendered 
Bible  by  a  projecting  arm  of  the  prostrate  leafy  giant,  rose  oai 
more,  dazed  and  aching,  and  barely  able  to  understand  what  bad 
happened.     Across  the  road  stretched  a  huge  pine,  and  underneath 
it,  frightfully  crushed  and  quit^  dead,  lay  Alexander  Maephersoi 
At  first  Hugh  was  so  shocked  that,  as  he  crept  to  his  motion! 
companion's  side,  some  good  impulse  caused  him  almost  to  ho] 
he  should  not  find  him  killed*     Yet,  had  the  old  man  been  nt- 
aUve,  renewal  of  former  perplexities  and  longings  must  iafallil 
^  iflva  taken  the  place  of  more  tiBSisiexit  better  feeling. 

When  after  some  he«\tatvcm,  cvxt  ^t3T\>  cfe.\^^  ^Ocawij^^ 
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lest  anyone  should  pass,  and  his  opportunity  be  lost,  he  had 
loosened  Macpherson's  clothing  as  well  as  he  could  get  at  it,  he 
found  it  an  easy  task  enough  to  draw  the  belt  away  firom  the 
body.  But  as  he  bound  the  much  coveted  treasure  about  his  waist 
and  underneath  his  loose,  well-worn  garibaldi,  there  was  in  his 
heart  no  room  for  exultation,  but  only  for  shuddering  horror. 

The  belt  once  girded  on,  he  cast  a  long,  nervous  glance  both  to 
north  and  south,  to  his  intense  relief  ascertaining  that  no  human 
being  was  in  sight,  then  turned  and  fled  the  spot,  nor  stopped  till 
he  had  put  many  miles  between  himself  and  the  scene  of  disaster. 
Th«i, ^utterly  wearied  out,  he  went  aside  among  the  trees  a  few 
paces  from  the  high  road,  sank  down  and  slept  he  knew  not  how 
long. 

When,  with  a  great  start  of  dread,  he  awoke,  the  moon  was 
shining  brightly  ;  it  was  a  beautifully  clear  night,  and  the  wind  had 
almost  lulled.  He  regained  the  road,  looked  eagerly  to  north  and 
south,  and  trudged  on  once  more.  He  was  rested  now,  and  could 
collect  his  wits,  and  decide  upon  the  best  course  of  action.  To 
push  on  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible  was  evidently  the 
first  thing  to  be  done.  All  other  ideas  were  as  yet  necessarily 
vague. 

On  he  tramped,  till  at  last  the  lighted  windows  of  a  rude  way- 
side hotel  caused  him  to  stop  short.  He  was  very  hungry ;  dared  he 
go  in  and  have  a  meal  ?  But  what  if  anyone  should  be  there  who, 
coming  from  the  mines,  had  passed  the  fallen  giant  of  the  woods 
while  he  lay  sleeping,  and,  by  way  of  latest  news,  had  told  an 
ugly  tale  to  the  house's  inmates  about  a  crushed  corpse  (evidently 
despoiled,  too^  lying  beneath  the  tree  ?  Ah,  fool,  why,  ere  leaving 
that  fatal  spot,  had  he  not  thought  to  cover  the  body  over  ?  There 
had  been  round  about  the  place  plenty  of  boughs  and  leaves  and 
faded  fern  aud  bracken ;  and  the  dead  man  lay  just  off  the  road. 
Had  he  but  been  more  careful,  he  might  have  made  all  safe ;  for 
who  in  the  wide  world  would  have  missed  ancient  Sandie,  or  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  for  him  ? 

He  stole  up  to  one  of  the  two  uncurtained  windows  of  the  bouse ; 
and  very  cautiously  peeped  through.  Within  was  a  long,  rough 
room,  and  in  front  of  the  bright  log  fire  that  lighted  it  tar  more 
cheerfully  and  effectually  than  did  the  single  feeble  candle 
standing  on  the  table,  sat  two  men*  one,  Sefbon  by  name,  whom 
Hugh  knew  to  be  the  master  of  the  shanty. 

The  other  was  Seth  W.  Jones. 

At  sight  of  the  ill-looking  fellow,  Hugh  felt  all  hi?  old  antipathy 
revive  with  tenfold  vigour,  together  with  a  u^^^i^  a\i  Sxi'^XlYWiNxN^ 
dres^  for  the  safety  of  his  treasure.     H©  twnved  a-^wj  \  V^^'kc^^^'^ 
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go  in ;  he  resisted  the  strong  craving  he  felt  for  the  rough  food 
laid  out  upon  the  table,  and  so  pushed  on  again*  The  next  road* 
side  bouse  might,  be  judged,  be  reached  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
there  most  certainly  be  would  rest.  He  was  all  the  more  anxiou 
to  be  moving  as  he  noticed  that  Seth  was  sitting  with  both  bia] 
boots  off,  one  of  which  he  held  in  bis  hand^  and  Beemed  to  be 
engaged  very  carefully  and  slowly  in  mending. 

'That,^  reasoned  Hugh,  *  looks  as  though  be  bad  made  up  hit 
mind  to  stop,  therefore  I  will  get  a  good  start  of  him,'     And  then 
with    a    sudden   pang   of  fear,   which    caused    him    to  clasp  the  J 
diamond  belt  closer,  the  thought  crossed  him,  '  Can  he  be  waiting 
for  me  ? ' 

That  was  precisely  what  Seth  Jones  was  doing. 
Footsore,  weary,  and  very  hungry,  Hugh  Mnstyn  strode  on 
through  all  the  night.  Many  times  be  had  to  htop  to  bind  his 
faat-perisbiTig  boots  together ;  and  once  or  twice  he  stooped  to 
drink  at  rills  and  water-holes.  And  still  the  dense  and  dismal 
pine  forest  bounding  the  lonely  road  on  either  side  rose  up,  mile 
after  mile,  hour  after  hour,  looking  in  the  waning  moonlight  like 
a  gloomy  prison  wall»  In  every  darker  mass  his  disordered  fancy  ^^ 
beheld  an  ambuscade  of  prowling  aborigines,  or  yet  more  treacher-  ^^ 
ous  whites  :  if  a  bough  cracked  or  fell,  be  dreaded  to  see  a  gri^y 
cross  bis  path  or  offer  to  dispute  it;  and  wherever  the  track  lay 
deepest  in  shadow  he  trod  in  fear,  because  there  came  back 
recollection  of  sundry  stories  he  had  beard  of  rattle-snakes,  those 
deadliest  of  venomous  reptiles. 

But  neither  accident  nor  misadventure  befell  the  weary  pe^ 
destrian,  and  the  late  autumnal  morning  had  broken  some  little 
while  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  next  wayside  house.   Yet  when 
he  had  all  but  reached  the  door  he  felt  afraid   to  enter.     IVIight 
not  the  place  be  full  of  miners   returning   southward   now   tlie 
mining-season  was  at  its  close,  among  them  men  who  must  have 
left  Nuggetville  but  a  short  time  ago,  perhaps  since  his  own  de- 
parture, and  who  may  have  known  him  there  ?     Thus,  should  he 
enter  in  quest  of  breakfast,  might  not  some  one  of  the  compan? 
thereat  assembled  ask  after  the  old  man  who  quitted  the  bumt^ 
out  city  with  bim ;  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  answer  should  he  give  ? 
With  ancient  Sandie's  '  pile '  about  bis  waist,  he  felt  as  though  he 
were  responsible  for  his  master's  disappearance,  and  dreaded  lest 
murder  should  be  laid  to  bis  charge.     He  pictured  himself  l>eing 
cross-examined  by  a  knot  of  the  shrewd,  hard-headed  miners  now 
perlmps  collected  within  the  house  before  him,  now  perhaps  even 
^iscussing  the  strange  incident  o?  \Si^  fell^n  tree  and  the  crushed 
of  Seth  Jones,  in  tlie  ^ei^  miiibt  cilTs\aX\/ia%^«ik\OT«^^^a3^ 
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matically  on  the  scene,  and  gladly  serving  as  accuser  and  chief 
witness ;  he  thought  of  all  the  wild,  extraordinary  tales  he  had  ever 
heard  of  lynch  law  as  administered  in  rough  mining  countries,  and 
wondered  which  of  the  trees  around  him  might  perchance  become 
his  gibbet. 

*  Oh,  that  there  were  an  end  to  all  this  trouble  I   Would  I  were 
safe  again  in  England  I '  groaned  the  wretched  vagrant,  as,  weary 
in  body  and  soul,  and  faint  with  hunger,  he  leaned  against  a  pine 
stem  that  hid  him  from  observation,  and  reckoned  up  the  chances 
that  stood  between  him  and  a  breakfast. 

Hunger  decided  the  point ;  he  entered  the  shanty,  and  foimd 
it  indeed  full  of  miners,  but  at  the  first  glance  beheld  no  face  that 
seemed  familiar.  He  made  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  even  managed 
to  stow  away  a  good  deal  of  food  in  his  pocket  besides,  as  he 
deemed  it  the  better  course  to  keep  out  of  wayside  houses  as  often 
as  circumstances  would  allow.  And  conjecture  became  conviction 
when,  while  engaged  in  outward  calm  but  inward  trepidation  in 
consuming  the  meal,  he  heard  some  of  the  men  discussing  the  very 
subject  he  so  dreaded. 

*  Whar  was  the  "  cockney  "  then  ?  '  asked  one ;  and  Hugh  grew 
more  uncomfortable  than  before.  He  stole  a  look  from  under  the 
rim  of  his  sombrero  at  the  speaker,  and  inwardly  blessed  the  Far 
Western  custom  of  wearing  the  head  covered  with  a  well-slouched 
hat  upon  all  possible  occasions. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  was  Abner  B.  Choate,  a  *  lucky 
miner '  of  Nuggetville ;  but  his  was  the  only  face  Hugh  recognised. 

*  Ah,'  thought  the  anxious  ex-barman, '  you  were  still  on  the  creek 
when  I  left,  and  you  must  have  passed  that  tree  while  I,  like  a 
fool,  lay  losing  time  in  sleep.' 

*  Old  Mac  and  the  cockney  made  tracks  together,'  went  on 
Abner  Choate.  *  Yer  see,  boys,  Nuggetville  pretty  nigh  caved  in 
for  this  Ml  when  it  burnt  up,  though  they  deu  say  as  Mac  bed 
made  his  pile  long  afore  that  time.' 

*  Injuns  might  hev  stripped  the  body,'  suggested  a  greenhorn 
newly  come  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

«0h,  my,  yes,  likely  I'  exclaimed   Abner   Choate  derisively. 

*  Say,  stranger,  whar  was  you  raised  ?  Not  in  a  wooden  nutmeg 
State,  noheow,  I  guess.' 

But  Hugh  had  heard  as  much  as  he  cared  to  hear.  He  paid 
for  his  breakfast  with  some  of  poor  Macpherson's  money,  slipped  out 
of  the  house,  and,  full  of  nervous  apprehension,  hurriedly  pushed 
on  once  more.  How  many  days,  he  asked  himself,  would  btixL^ 
him  now  to  Ysle  ?  Ah,  but  suppose  tlie  ne^a  aJoovi^,  o\dL^^:ci^vfe\i36^ 
travelled  there  already  ?   Suppose  lie  8Viou\d\>e  V«^\i  ^i\\Jv\v^'Oo«:t^'^ 
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day  or  two  for  the  next  steamer  ?     A  day  or  two :  and  with  JoM^^H 
Cboat€,  and  Nemesis  meanwhile  stalking  close  at  his  heels !     T49tP«^H 
turing  thought  1     But  no,  he  would  avoid  that  pitfall.     Once  ar*^| 
-rived  at  the  river  banks,  he  wouldj  from  some  one  of  the  Indian  ^| 
I  villages*  there,  charter  a  canoe,  and,  propelleti  by  stiu*dy,  practised,  ^| 
likboriginal  arms,  float  safely  down  the  terribly  swift  and  dangerous  ^| 
Fraser,  pass  Yale  without  stopping  at  it,  and  paddle  on,  on  to  the  ^| 
capital  itself.     Courage !     AD  yet  was  safe,  ^| 

%\Tien  the  footsore  traveller  had  reached  a  part  where  the  road  ^| 
turned  a  comer,  he  looked  back  at  the  house,  lying  now  at  the  ^^ 
distance  of  some  few  hundred  yards.     A  figure  stood  at  the  door, 
and  plainly  to  be  seen  behind  it  were  other  figures  gathering  on 
the  threshold.    Was  it  Choate,  and  was  he  organising  a  chase  after        ' 
the  supposed  fugitive  from  justice ;  and  was  the  '  honest  miner ' 
boiling  over  with  virtuous  indignation  mingled  with  natural  dia^  ^1 
appointment  at  the  prospect  of  a  felon  escaping  the  gentle  ame-  ^^ 
nities  of  lynch  law,  or  were  he  and  those  with  him  simply  bidding 
their  host  farewell  ?     \^^^o  could  tell  ?     Kot  Hugh.     He  turned 
the  corner,  and  at  once  hia  shambling  gait  changed  into  a  s^ 
ruiu 

Now  running,  now  walking,  now  limping  painfully,  he  nev^ 
stopped  till  he  had  put  several  miles  between  himself  and 
wayside  house,  and  till  one  of  Ids  dilapidated  boots  had  left  hia 
foot  entirely.  He  stooped  lo  gather  up  the  poor  remains,  and,  ^U 
still  haunted  by  the  idea  iiiat  he  was  followed,  retired,  spite  of  ^^ 
snakes  or  grizzlies,  well  *vithin  the  bush  again  to  bind  up  the 
leathers  as  best  he  coul^l.  Tlie  old  handkerchief  had  quite  given  ^U 
out,  but  a  few  long  strips  torn  by  aid  of  his  knife  from  his  blanket  ^^ 
proved  a  far  more  efficient  protection  against  the  tortures  of 
stony  road  or  thorny  brake,  and  he  was  soon  ready  to  start 
again* 

Hush  1  was  that  a  footstep  that  went  past  upon  the  road?   His 

r  heart  beat  fast.  If  only  be  dared  peer  forth  to  look  !  He  stole 
ifeiear  enough  to  the  road  to  see  through  a  leafy  ambush,  but  not  a 
creature  was  in  sight.  The  footstep  could  have  existed  only  in 
imagination.  At  the  rate  at  which,  since  leaWng  that  wayside 
house,  he  had  progressed,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  anyone  could 
have  caught  him  up.  Unless — again  in  mind  he  reverted  to  Setli 
W*  Jones.  How  he  hated  that  murderous-looking  fellow,  and  ho^ 
much  those  broad  hints  he  used  to  drop  about  Macpherson's  hoard 
seemed  as  though  he  knew  all  about  the  matter.  Could  it  be  that 
Seth  was  tracking  him  down  ?  On  the  whole  it  would  be  safeTt 
Uugb  decided,  to  keep  fox  a  -wY^W  \ft  &^  \i\is^\\.  ^Tafl.ke« 
dies  were  objectioiiable  euo^ltx,  ^i\^^- ^^^  "«^  ^^^sit^^  ^3^ 
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The  foieot  here  was  not  very  dense ;  he  would  keep  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  road — if  possible,  where  he  could  still  get  an  occasioned 
glimpse  at  it. 

Much  easier  said  or  thought  than  done.  When  he  had  tried 
an  hour  or  so  of  this  slower  mode  of  progression — for  oftentimes  a 
denser  thicket  had  to  be  traversed  or  avoided — he  found  that  he 
no  longer  at  intervals  caught  sight  of  the  highway ;  and  when, 
fearful  of  losing  it  altogether  and  getting  bushed,  he  attempted 
to  walk  straight  in  the  direction  in  which  he  felt  sure  it  ought  to 
lie,  he  only  entangled  himself  further  and  further  in  the  gigantic 
maze.  He  stopped ;  he  listened  with  all  his  might,  hoping  he 
should  hear  the  distant  murmur  of  the  brawling,  rapid  Fraser, 
which  he  fancied  could  not  be  far  off;  but  instead  caught  only  the 
beating  of  his  own  dismayed  heart. 

There  is  something  awfully  silent  in  those  dense  pine  forests ; 
the  soft  songs  and  lively  twitterings  of  tiny  song  birds  which  make 
gay  our  own  brighter-foliaged  English  woods  are  rarely  enough 
heard  there,  and  the  twilight  gloom  cast  by  closely-growing  trees, 
whose  tops  are  often  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  is  sin- 
gularly depressing.  Hugh  gazed  in  every  direction,  striving  to 
find  an  old  trail  or  blazed  trees  somewhere,  and  all  in  vain.  He 
looked  upward  to  see  if  he  could  catch  any  tiny  flecks  of  traveUini; 
sunlight,  so  that  by  watching  which  way  they  went  he  might  make 
out  the  bearings  ;  but  the  '  monarch  of  day '  was  now  low  down  in 
the  horizon,  and  the  tiny  sunflecks  would  travel  no  more  till  the 
morrow.  Then  he  grew  terribly  frightened,  and  a  wild  prayer  for 
help  burst  from  his  pale  lips.  Then  he  had  recourse  to  his  brandy 
flask,  sole  relic  of  that  liquor  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
burning  El  Dorado ;  and  next,  being  wofully  himgry  again,  he 
consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  food  he  had  secreted  in  the 
morning.  By  the  time  his  hasty  meal  was  ended,  he  saw  that 
darkness  was  coming  on  apace,  and  he  knew  he  must  find  noctur- 
nal quarters.  He  scaled  a  convenient  tree,  and,  tying  himself 
securely  into  a  fork  of  it,  slept  soundly,  spite  of  all  his  terrors. 
Perhaps  the  bodily  fatigue  he  had  so  long  endured  overpowered 
him  ;  perhaps  the  strong  dose  of  brandy  he  had  taken  was  working 
on  his  brain. 

When  he  awoke,  the  sun  (although  he  saw  it  not)  was  high ; 
he  remembered  the  terrible  strait  he  was  in,  and  remembered  also 
with  a  sort  of  incredulous  wonder — ^it  seemed  so  long  ago — ^that 
but  two  days  before  he  and  Sandie  Macpherson  had  been  trudging 
side  by  side.  The  good  night's  rest  he  had  had  caused  his  spirits 
to  revive ;  if  he  were  indeed  bushed,  he  had  at  least  escaped  his 
akalkiifg  Jbe :  Setb  Jones  must  be  &r  away.    ^1EL^^^  <i^\^ssossl^ 
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the  rest  of  liis  food  ;  what  mattered  exhausting  the  scEDty  supply  \ 
he  should  certainly  regain  the  lost  road  to-day;  and  then  he  woul4 
put  on  a  bold  front,  and  replenish  his  stomach  and  hie  pocket  to 
at  the  first  wayside  house  he  came  to* 

Ah,  would  he  ?     When  he  had  wandered  helplessly,  distractedlfl 
at  times  deliriously  for  two   days   longer,  he   asked   himself 
despair  should  he  ever  see  that  road  again,  ever  look  more  into 
the  faces  of  his  fellow-men  ? 

On  that,  the  third  day  since  entering  the  buiih,  he  sat,  ohj| 
how  famished,  how  desperate,  and  wondered  what  the  end  would 
bp.     Here,  with  an  ample  fortune  girt  around  Ids   body,  he  wa 
slowly  starving  to  deatli.     Not  all  the  diamonds  in  a  maiCH  coul 
avail  to  purchase  hira  even  one  little  crust  of  bread.     In 
barefoot,  lie  sat  and  shivered  ;  larefoot,  in  rags^  and  with  a  aone'" 
of  costly  gems  about  Ids  waist. 

Ah,  the  horrible  ending  to  all  his  hojx^  1     Should  he  wanda 
on  iu  that  huge,  silent,  twilight  wilderness,  wander  till  madnea 
overtook  him,  wander  till  he  dieid  ?     And  life  just  now  so  eweel, 
so  well  worth  keeping ;  life  which,  for  the  first  time  in   all 
chequered  existence,  meant  a  future  of  wealth  and  ease,  mennK'* 
in  a  word,  the  diamonds  I     Was  he  going  mad  already  ?     And  did 
the  gloomy  pines,  erewhile  so  still,  wave  their  long  arms  toward 
him  mockingly;  or  was  it  but  a  trick  of  his  disordered  fancyl 
*  Oh,  help,  help,  help  I '  shi-ieked   Hugh,  in  his  agony  ;  and   then 
was  none  to  help,  nor  echo  even  to  answer  his  cry  of  desolation. 

Great  Heaven  I  what  was  that  object  lying  there — there,  barely 
hidden  l>y  the  undergrowth,  not  half-a-dozen  steps  away  ?     A  pair 
of  boots,  a  heap  of  mouldy-looking  ragged -clothes,  and  within  tha 
rags  a  ghastly  skeleton  !     Poor  remnant  of  mortality,  did  you  tooil 
while  living,  lose  yourself  in  the  bush,  only  to  perish  of  hunger 
and  fatigue  ?     Hardly  so,  if  a   frightful   fracture  of  the  front 
bones  might  be  taken  as  evident'e  of  an  end  quicker  certainly,  Vt 
Bcarcely  less  horrible. 

Carefully,  though  with  a  shrinking  loathing,  Hugh  examine 
about  the  waist  and  iu  the  pockets  of  tbt^  pour  unknown^  bM 
found  no  treasure^ — if  any  had  ever  been  there,  the  band  whio 
murdered  bad  taken   it — only  in   a  side-pocket,  well  wrapped 
a  small  packet  of  the  raouldiest  biscuits  the  finder  had  ever  i 
Two   days  ago  he  would  have   shrunk  in   abhorrence  from  such 
relics  ;  now  he  devoured  them  ravenously.     A  few  steps  fartha^^ 
on,  he  saw  a  flask  upon  the  ground ;  it  was  full  of  brandy,  and  h^f 
drank  a  portion  of  it  eagerly.      Once  more  hope    revived;    h^^ 
returned  to  the  corpse;  he  drew  off  the  long  miner's  boote«  not 
witbout  another  shudder,  ©laook  and  t^AiVyiA  \}ci^m^\3s\ies\v\k>3^\3afim 
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on,  and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  surroundings.  In  thought 
he  said,  ^  The  man  was  murdered,  robbed,  dragged  in  here,  and 
left.  The  road,  then,  cannot  be  far  off;  and  if  I  but  take  pains 
enough,  I  may  find  it  again.' 

Here  and  there  he  broke  a  branch  down,  beheaded  a  sapling, 
or  clipped  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  by  way  of  blazing  something 
of  a  trail ;  for  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  that  lonely  skeleton 
which,  till  the  high-road  was  foimd,  must  serve  as  centre  whence 
to  radiate  or  return.  And  thus  slowly  and  cautiously  he  went  to 
work,  getting  wrong  oftentimes,  and  more  than  once  losing  centre, 
blazed  trail  and  all. 

At  length  he  stumbled  on  an  old  crushed  sombrero.  Then  he 
felt  certain  he  was  on  a  right  track,  and  still  more  cautiously  and 
slowly  groped  along  until  lie  came  upon  a  rusted  bowie-knife, 
and  then  quite  suddenly  it  seemed  to  his  fancy  as  if  the  branches 
of  a  maple  raised  themselves  to  give  him  the  sight,  the  welcome 
sight,  of  a  tiny,  irregular  triangle  of  dusty  road.  Oh,  joy !  he  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  looked  again ;  it  was  no  dream,  it  was  indeed  the 
road,  and  as  he  pushed  past  the  maple,  a  long  slanting  ray  of 
simlight  streamed  over  him.  Then  straightway  he  fell  to  tlie 
ground,  and  sobbed  like  a  weakly  child  overcome  by  hysteria. 

After  a  while,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  he  stepped  out  into 
the  blessed  sunshine  which  for  three  days  of  twilight  darkness  he 
had  not  seen,  and  held  up  both  hands  towards  the  clear  strip  of  azure 
blue  above  his  head  which  seemed  to  the  freshly  liberated  man 
like  a  refreshing  balm.  Then,  with  the  old,  half-forgotten  dread 
once  more  upon  him,  he  shrank  back  into  the  shadow,  peeped 
cautiously  to  north  and  south,  and  listened  for  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps.  No  one  was  in  sight,  no  one  was  within 
sound ;  he  passed  out  into  the  open,  and  became  again  a  solitary 
moving  figure  upon  a  lonely  road.  Yes,  he  was  rescued  from  the 
bush,  he  was  onward  bound,  he  was  re-shod  after  a  fashion,  and 
the  brandy  had  revived  him.  But,  ah,  ominous  but  I  he  had  lost 
three  days  of  valuable  time,  and  where  now  was  Abner  Choate  ? 
Where,  too,  the  man  he  feared  ? 

The  sunset  glow  had  not  quite  left  the  sky  when,  after  some 
miles  of  walking,  Hugh  found  himself  in  sight  of  another  wayside 
house.  By  this  time  he  was  so  weary  and  famished,  that  he 
resolved  to  stop,  to  have  a  real  '  square '  meal,  and  get  a  good 
night's  rest.  He  recognised  the  place,  and  reckoned  it  at  a  single 
day's  tramp  from  the  spot  where  three  days  previously  he  had 
turned  out  of  the  highway  into  the  bush.  This  was  the  fourth 
evening  since  that  when,  through  a  window,  he  had  befci'^l^  Sft^Jc^L 
Jones  within  Sefton's  honsej  and  Sefton's  \ay  \>^.qVl  cVo'^^  w^xsl  "^v. 
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couple  of  days*  walk  from  here.  Now,  if  from  Sefton's  Setli  J<»iies 
had  gone  on  all  right — as  why  should  he  not  ? — he  must  be  two 
days  ahead  of  Hugh  upon  the  journey ;  whilst  Abner  Choate  and 
his  set  would  be  even  farther.  Obviously  then,  as  far  as  regarded 
intended  avoidance  of  these  men,  it  was  perfectly  safe  for  him  U> 
stop  here.  As  far  as  regarded  chance  meeting  with  others  whom 
he  knew,  he  felt  by  this  timt^  so  ragged  and  disreputable— a^  iii 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  all  miners,  after  their  long  tramp,  out- 
wardly become — that  he  was  already  sufficiently  disguised. 

And  so  lie  quietly  stole  in  at  tlie  door* 

The  rough  room  shone  only  with  the  ruddy  glare  from  a  blaziog 
log-fire ;  the  host  not  having  yet  seen  fit  otherwise  to  light  up  the 
place.  Round  about  the  centre  table  lounged,  smoked,  and  ex- 
pectorated a  dozen  minei's  bound  south,  but  resting  there  till 
morning ;  and  bending  over  the  fire,  his  face  and  figure  brought 
out  only  too  unmistakably  by  the  glow  in  front  of  him,  sat  Setli 
W,  Jones. 

At  sight  of  him,  ICugh's  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating,  and 
instinctively  he  slunk  into  the  darkest  corner  he  could  find, 
earnestly  hoping  the  other  had  not  perceived  1dm.  His  hope  w;y 
vain  %  Seth — ^who,  under  pretence  of  a  sprained  ankle,  had  remained 
two  days  in  this  place  teeause,  thanks  to  judieiously-worded 
enquiries,  he  had  found  out  that  between  this  and  the  house  next 
below  Seft-ou's  no  one  at  all  answering  Hugh's  description  had 
been  seen^ — kept  his  roving  eyes  upon  every  person  who  entered 
or  departed ;  and  at  once  recognised  the  man  of  whom  he  was  in 
pursuit. 

Now  Seth,  on  arrival  at  the  fallen  tree,  had  paused  and  at 
down  on  it.  Forty-nine  out  of  fifty  of  the  ^lioy.H  '  who  had  come 
abreast  with  the  obstacle  had  merely  climbed  over  and  paasedoiii 
but  Seth  was  just  the  fiftieth  man  who  always  has  ideas  of  his  own. 
All  his  wits  were  about  him,  and  they  had  speedily  noticed  a  heavy- 
looking  staff  close  beside  the  prostrate  pine.  Now,  everybody 
knows  that  the  bush  does  not  grow  polished  walking-sticks*  'I 
guess  you'll  be  some  sorter  utse/  said  Seth,  picking  up  and 
approvingly  regarding  his  new  acquisition,  *and  what'a  more, 
r\'e  a  kinder  notion  as  I've  seen  yer  somewhar  already.' 

He  had  soon  found  the  mangled  corpse  ;  and  then  the  matter 
became  plain  at  once.  A  dead  body  with  its  clothes  loosened  about 
the  waist  (Seth  knew  well  enough  what  thai  meant),  noUiing 
apparently  save  the  money  from  the  pocket  taken,  even  the  ^*ven- 
shooter,  even  the  flask  of  spirits  left.  Master  dead,  man  gone ; 
Jiacplierson  here,  Hugh  Moatyu— where?  Very  carefully,  witli 
ir/iatever  lay  handiest,  did  SetU  con  ex  u^  \Jsctfe  iiaaV?^i.^iii\i\sM^^\a.^ ; 
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he  was  not  the  man  to  leave  tell-tale  relics  unconcealed  when  oon- 
oealment  might  be  useful ;  and  then  he  had  turned  his  face  to 
southward,  bent  now  upon  tracking  down  the  old  man's  com- 
panion. 

And  barely  an  hour  later,  Abner  Choate,  with  a  handful  of  his 

fellow-miners,  also  came  to  the  fallen  tree ;  and  being  likewise  of 

enquiring  mind,  investigated  the  place,  and  found  the  body  too ;  so 

that  Seth's  efforts  at  hiding  were  quite  thrown  away.     Thus  even 

the  shrewdest  people  may  at  times  waste  precious  moments. 

And  now  Seth  beheld  his  intended  victim  close  at  hand. 

Supper  not  being  yet  upon  the  table,  Hugh  employed   the 

interval  in  desperately  considering  his  best  course.     Unless  Jones 

were   publicly  to  denounce  him  as  a  fit  subject  for  lynch  law, 

flngh  knew  that   among   so   many  he  was  safe.     Would  it  be 

well  to-morrow  to  wait  till  the  other  men  started,  and  pursue 

his  journey  protected  by  companionship  ?    But  suppose  some  of 

these  were  Seth's  accomplices  ?  That  was  a  fatal  error  of  judgment 

on  Hugh's  part ;  his  enemy  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have 

accomplices  and  be  forced  to  share  the  booty  he  coveted  for  himself 

alone. 

Supper  over,  drinking  and  gambling  became  the  order  of  the 
evening ;  but  at  last  one  by  one  eacli  man  rolled  himself  up  in  his 
blanket,  and  lay  down  on  the  floor  to  sleep. 

Craving  for  stimulants  with  which  to  sustain  his  sinking 
courage,  Hugh  drank,  thougli  not  too  deeply,  for  safety  required 
that  his  head  should  be  kept  clear.  And  ere  loDg,  he  too  lay  down 
with  the  rest.  Seth  Jones  crouched  in  front  of  the  fire  ;  that  being 
the  place  of  honour  accorded  the  ^  sick  '  man.  The  landlord's  bed 
was  of  course  the  bar.  Ere  settling  finally  for  tlie  night,  Hugh 
leaned  for  an  instant  on  his  ellx)w,  to  steal  a  glance  at  his  foe  across 
the  recumbent  forms  about  him.  Seth,  too,  was  leaning  on  his 
elbow  to  look  towards  Hugh.  The  glances  of  the  two  men  met ; 
and  Hugh  read  murder  in  the  other's  evil  counteuance.  Then  the 
ex-barman  sank  down,  but  not  to  sleep.  Wearied  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  close  his  eyes ;  nor  was  it  till  the  night  was  fiir  spent  that  he 
was  able  to  catch  even  fitful  snatches  of  slumber  haunted  by 
frightful  dreams. 

When  for  the  last  time  he  rose,  the  sun  was  up,  and  most  of 
the  miners  were  astir,  though  Seth,  coiled  up  in  his  blanket,  still 
lay  like  one  asleep.  The  landlord  was  out  of  sight  on  the  back 
premises,  preparing  the  breakfast  and  getting  wood  to  replenish 
the  freshly  kindled  fire. 

*  Now  or  never,'  thought  Hugh,  'is  my  time  V.o  e&Ki;^.^^  ^sA 
atole  out  of  the  door.    As  be  crossed  thetbjce8bLo\dL\xQea^^i^>K)ST^^ 
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glance  at  Seth'a  lilanket-clothed  figure.     But  it  did  not  siir  tiff 
Hugh  had  passed  out  of  sight. 

On  went  the  fugitive,  as  briskly  as  his  footsore  condition  would 
allow ;  and  after  liim,  but  far  more  briskly,  seeing  that  he  had  been 
refreshed  with  three  good  days  of  rest,  sped  Seth  Jones,  till  bet weea 
both  men  and  the  shanty  full  of  breakfasting  miners  there  had  been 
put  a  long,  a  judicioua  distance,  a  distance  well  beyond  the  hearing 
of  pistol  shots  or  slirieks  tor  help.  And  then,  as  he  fled,  Hugh 
began  to  perceive  that,  hasten  as  he  mighty  a  smftly  moving  form 
behind  little  by  little  steadily  gained  upon  liim.  Should  Seth 
possess  his  treasure  ?  Never  while  he  had  strength  to  defend  it 
If  only  he  bad  rolilx'd  Macpherson  of  the  revolvers  when  he 
robbed  him  of  the  diamonds,  Hugli  would  have  turned  at  Imy,  and 
ehot  down  the  pursuer  like  a  dog.  But  his  bowie  was  the  fiole 
weapon  he  possessed .  Knowing  then  that  if  he  remained  in  sigbt, 
his  life  would  speedily  be  forfeit,  he  dashed  into  the  bush,  and  hid 
liimself  among  the  dense  undergrowth*  And  while  he  crouched 
and  listened  breatblei^sly,  there  came,  at  first  far-off  and  indistinct, 
though  ever  growing  louder,  a  jingle  of  horses'  bells.  Oh,  blessed 
sound  that  seemed  to  promise  speedy  succour  1  He  rose  frcnn  hi^ 
leafy  shelter,  he  thrust  himself  excitedly  forward,  he  shouted  loud 
and  wildly  for  help ;  and  the  next  instant  was  laid  low  by  a  bullet 
from  Se til's  unerring  band. 

For  a  moment,  the  villain,  now  stooping  over  his   prostrate 
victim,  hesitate€l  as  he  listened  to  the  rapid  tramp  of  horses'  feet, 
and  the  roll  of  fast  approacliing  wheels,  but  hesitated  for  a  moment 
ouly.     He  knew  well  the  windings  of  that  road,  following,  as  it 
did,  the  brawling  river's  bank,  and  he  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
density  of  the  bush  close  at  hand.     There  was  just  time  to  do  ill 
he  wanted ;  the  would-be  rescuers  had  not  yet  reached  yondw 
convenient,  sharply-turning  corner,     Hugh  lay  still  enough,  th€W 
was  no  more  resistance  there.     So  Seth   tore  the  ragged  clothe^ 
apart,  and,  with  help  of  his  ready  lK>wie-knife,  ripped  off  ti^ 
diamond  belt,  and  disappeared  into  the  forest  just  as  the  head:)  rf 
a  couple  of  horses  rounded  the  corner.     Behind  the  galloping  steedi 
were    seen    two    men,   old  acquaintances  of  Hugh's,  and  fellow- 
passengers  on  the  outward  journey  four  years  previously ;  the  Ofii 
a  briefless  barrister,  and  the  otlier  a  medical  student,  in  the  dd 
country ;  and,  in  the  new,  long  since  set  up  together  as  *  paoken* 
between  Yale  and  Cariboo.     But  Hugh  saw  them  not ;  his  ejw 
were   closed,   and  he  lay  as  one   dead.     Yet   when   Tyrrel  iJBd 
Montgomery  had  raised  and  placed  kim  in  their  wagon,  the j  fouod 
\ik  not  yet  extinct,  and  ^loiil^CiTiMirj'^  sv\s^cal  skill  avsdled  to 
save  ii^     The  two  new  aim a\^ \\?iti  *:'dM^X-  %\^\\i  ^S.  ^sHxa  -^^s^^k^*- 
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Qurderer  as  he  vanished  into  the  bush ;  and  Tyrrell,  leaving  the 
rounded  man  in  his  friend's  care,  plunged  into  the  leafy  covert  in 
nmuit.  Vain  quest !  for  Seth  was  speedily  only  too  well  hidden 
rom  mortal  eyes.  Forgetting  a  bushman's  usual  caution  in  dread 
eft  the  precious  belt  should  be  wrested  from  his  grasp,  the  villain 
wnetrated  too  deeply  within  that  bewildering  maze  which  so  rarely 
fields  up  its  once  caged  inmates,  and  never  came  forth  again. 
Thus  diamonds  and  thief  alike  were  lost. 

E.  C.  FELLOWS. 
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SEHmtia  ^^utjcote. 

BY  JUSTIN   MCCARTHY. 

Chapter  IV. 

THE  I^DOERS  IN   BOLTNABROKE  PLACE. 

Gabrielle  followed  Mrs.  Charlton  up  the  staira ;  but  for  the 
moment  she  was  not  thinking  either  of  Janet  or  of  her  own  piff- 
pose  in  coming  to  Janet's  house.  She  was  strangely  impressed  lij 
the  demeanour  and  the  words  of  the  odd  young  man  she  bad  seen 
on  the  staircase,  and  whom  she  at  once  identified  in  her  own  mind 
with  the  ^  real  gentleman '  whom  Janet  had  described  to  her,  and 
concerning  whom  Mr.  Charlton  might  possibly  have  been  dispoied 
to  make  himself  foolishly  uneasy.  He  seemed  a  gentleman,  oe^ 
tainly,  Gabrielle  thought,  although  there  was  something  akqii 
and  sans  gene  in  his  manner  that  she  did  not  like.  But  it  wu 
not  his  abruptness  that  impressed  her  especially;  it  was  tbe 
manner  in  which  he  had  gone  over  her  name  as  if  it  affected  him 
with  some  strange  associations.  Those  who  follow  Gabrielle  Vaa- 
thorpe's  story  will  not  be  long  in  finding  out  that  she  was  a  young 
woman  of  a  very  lively  imagination,  marvellously  ready  to  fonn 
impressions,  jump  to  conclusions,  and  endow  the  fantasies  of  her 
own  mind  with  flesh-and-blood  reality.  Even  as  she  moimted  the 
stairs  to  Janet's  room,  she  was  already  wondering  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  that  the  destinies  had,  at  the  very  outset  of  her 
caroer  of  active  beneficence,  thrown  her  on  the  track  of  a  diecoveij 
which  was  vvrj  near  her  lieart,  hiit  liad  seemed  far  away  from  her 
hopes. 

She  was  somewhat  surprised  when  she  saw  Mr.  Charlton.  He 
was  quite  unlike  what  she  had  expected  to  see.  This  was  a  weak- 
ness on  her  part.  She  ouglit  to  hnve  known  that  he  would  be 
unlike  what  she  naturally  expected  to  see.  Everybody  ought  by 
this  time  to  have  mastenid  tlic  pliysiological  truth  that  the  ftuions 
fanatic  is  certain  to  have  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  manners ;  that 
the  uncompromising  atheist  is  one  whose  whole  appearance  sug- 
geA<  only  devotional  fervour  ;  that  the  remorseless  tyrant  will 
have  the  complexion,  tho  curls,  and  the  hands  of  a  girl ;  and  so 
forth.  Gabrielle  expected,  when  she  heard  of  Mr  Charltons 
jealousy  and  his  masterful  love^  to  see  a  tall  powerful  man,  with 
the   approved   or    regulatioii  t«:^rcv^  \>^?vx^,  laciA  ^  >Q«»  ^iwt  of 
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legigantie  and  tyrannical  accessories;  but  having  found,  this 
nage  naturally  present  itself,  she  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
!al  man  would  be  the  very  opposite  of  all  this.  So,  of  course,  it 
roved.  Bobert  Charlton  was  a  small,  slender,  delicate-looking 
lan,  with  long,  thin  fingers,  such  as  an  Asiatic  worker  in  ivory 
light  have ;  a  dark,  silky  beard,  the  very  silkiness  of  which  sug- 
*cted  a  wasted  or  over-refined  physical  constitution.  He  was 
tting  in  the  window  engaged  at  some  work  upon  a  fan  when 
abrielle  entered,  and  was  trying  to  catch  all  the  sunlight  that 
llowed  itself  to  take  the  trouble  of  piercing  its  way  into  Boling- 
roke  Place.  He  seemed  nervous  to  the  point  of  personal  distress 
hen  Grabrielle  entered,  and  while  he  was  presented  to  her  by  his  wife, 
[e  gave  Oabrielle  a  chair,  however,  with  a  certain  gracefiil  shyness, 
od  then  he  stood  up  as  if  wondering  what  was  to  come  next.  Janet 
It  on  a  8o£b^  and  seemed  as  if  she  were  not  expected  to  make  any 
art  of  the  social  interview.  This  would  have  been  a  little  em- 
mrassing  to  most  visitors,  but  it  did  not  affect  Grabrielle  in  the 

»8t. 

'  You  are  a  wonderful  worker,  Mr.  Charlton,'  she  said,  by  way 
f  a  beginning ;  '  I  never  saw  such  delicate  manipulation  as 
ours. 

The  tone  of  her  voice  had  a  friendly  ring  about  it.  She 
semed  above  all  things  sympathetic,  to  begin  with. 

*I  am  glad  you  think  so,'  Robert  answered  hesitatingly; 
some  people  don't  understand  the  diflSculty ;  I  like  to  meet  with 
De  who  does.     It  is  the  only  thing  I  can  do.' 

'  Oh,  now,  there's  a  story  1 '  Janet  broke  in,  roused  from  her 
oiaflcenoe  by  his  disparagement  of  himself— a  thing  she  never 
oold  stand.  '  Indeed  it  is  not  true,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  not  a  word  ; 
ttbough  he  always  goes  on  that  way.  He  can  do  ever  so  many 
liings  ;  he  could  do  anything  he  tried  to,  I  am  sure.' 

Gabrielle  turned  to  her  in  admiration ;  the  little  woman  was 
x>king  so  lovely  in  the  fervour  of  her  excitement. 

*  I  am  sure  he  can  do  many  things,'  Gabrielle  said ;  *  I  see  you 
ave  hands  that  ought  to  be  able  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
rtistic  work,  Mr.  Charlton :  hands  as  slender  and  delicate  as  a 
irVs ;  but  strong,  I  dare  say,  as  a  girl's  can't  be.' 

Charlton  looked  quickly  at  his  hands,  with  an  embarrassed 
ut  not  at  all  a  displeased  air,  and  turned  off  attention  by  saying 
t)  his  wife  :  '  Janet,  I  am  sure  this  lady — ' 

*  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  said  Gabrielle,  smiling. 

*  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  would  like  a  cup  of  tea.' 

Of  course  Gabrielle  took  care  to  say  that  she  wi?hed  fox  ^.  ^w:^ 
f  teft  mbofve  all  tbinge. 
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^  You  will  excuse  me,  Mrs.  .Vanthorpe,  I  hope,'  Robert  weat 
on,  brightening  up  a  little,  ^  if  I  seemed  to  forget  your  name. 
Of  course,  I  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  for  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  I 
was  doing  the  work ;  but  when  I  saw  you  I  never  thought  you 
were  the  lady.  You  look  too  young  to  be  a  married  lady.  I 
thought  you  were  Miss  Vanthorpe,  perhaps,  or  some  other  relation 
of  the  lady  I  was  working  for.' 

'  I  am  not  so  young  as  your  wife,  I  think,'  Gabrielle  said ; '  yet 
she  is  Mrs.  Charlton.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  quite  true,'  he  answered  ;  '  but  then — ^'  and  he 
stopped  and  l)ecame  embarrassed;  for  he  knew  that  the  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe  he  was  working  for  was  a  widow,  and  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  saying  something  of  the  kind.  His  habitually  pale  face 
grew  almost  red  at  the  thought  of  what  he  had  so  nearly  uttered. 

Gabrielle  was  for  a  moment  a  little  embarrassed  too,  but  she 
recovered  herself  in  the  resolve  to  set  him  at  liis  ease. 

'  Your  wife  is  a  beautiful  woman — or  girl,  I  ought  to  call  her/ 
she  said.  Janet  was  now  in  another  room,  bustling  about  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tea.  '  I  think  I  never  saw  such  lovely  hair. 
You  must  be  very  proud  of  her.' 

'  She  is  very  beautiful,'  lie  said  uneasily,  and  his  face  colouring 
once  more.  '  She  is  too  handsome  for  the  kind  of  life  we  have  to 
lead  ;  I  ouly  hope  slie  will  not  come  to  think  so.' 

'  Oh,  she  never  will,'  said  Gabrielle  decisively.  *  She  is  not 
at  all  like  that.'  Gabrielle  spoke  as  confidently  as  if  she  had 
known  Janet  from  her  earliest  infancy.  '  She  does  not  seem  to  value 
her  own  beauty  in  the  least,  except  as  it  pleases  you.  She  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  model  wife,  and  I  am  sure  you  appreciate  her,  Mr. 
Charlton.' 

'  I  do  appreciate  her,  I  do,'  he  said,  as  if  in  a  tone  of  self-re- 
inonstrance;  '  I  never  like  to  find  fault  with  her;  but  what  kind 
of  life  is  this  for  n  woman  so  pretty  as  she?.  She  has  to  go  about 
here  on  errands  for  me,  with  my  work  and  that,  like  any  common 
servant.  People  may  talk  to  her,  and  tell  her  she  is  too  handsome 
for  that  sort  of  thin^i^/ 

'  She  is  much  too  sensible  and  much  too  fond  of  3'ou  to  care 
for  any  bueh  stutV.  You  must  not  think  we  women  arc  all  fools, 
Mr.  Charlton; 

'She  would  be  a  fool,'  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  *  if  she 
thouglit  the  kind  of  life  she  leads  here  was  a  pleasant  one,  or  fit 
for  a  woman  like  her.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  wisely  on  the 
matter  ;  but  there  are  people  enough  about  to  tell  her  so,  and  fill 
her  mind  with  the  though!,' 
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'  You  want  faith  in  her,'  Gabrielle  said,  almost  angry  with  him 
for  his  perversity.  '  I  don't  think  you  deserve  so  fond  a  wife, 
Mr.  Charlton.' 

^  Exactly,'  he  answered,  with  an  uneasy  smile.  '  That  is  just 
what  people  will  tell  her,  I  dare  say ;  that  I  am  unworthy  of  her, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  does  affect  a  woman's  mind,  how- 
ever well-inclined  she  may  be.' 

Janet  entered  the  room  again,  and  cut  short  the  conversation. 
She  was  handing  Gabrielle  a  cup  of  tea,  when  a  tap  was  heard  at 
the  door.     Charlton  looked  towards  his  wife  uneasily. 

*  It's  Mr.  Lefussis,  dear,'  Janet  said.  *  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  won't 
care  to  be  disturbed.' 

*  Oh,  he  can't  come  in  now,'  Robert  said.  '  He  is  a  man  who 
lodges  here ;  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  a  nuisance  sometimes.' 

Crabrielle  fancied  it  must  be  the  young  man  she  had  seen,  and 
she  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  again. 

*  Don't  send  him  away  for  me,  please,'  she  said.  *  I  must  not 
put  you  out  of  your  usual  ways.  Mrs.  Charlton  promised  me  that 
you  were  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  me.' 

Meanwhile  the  visitor  who  had  tapped,  and  indeed  tapped 
again  without  getting  any  answer  while  this  discussion  was  going 
on,  now  gently  opened  the  door,  and  was  entering.  When  he  saw  a 
strange  lady  he  began  a  sort  of  apology,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
withdraw.  He  was  a  tall  lean  man,  some  fifty  years  of  age  or 
thereabouts,  wearing  a  shabby  brown  waterproof  coat,  which  did 
not  seem  to  cover  any  undercoat.  He  wore  a  stiflF  rigid  old- 
fashioned  stock  of  forgotten  mould  round  his  neck,  and  his  shirt- 
collar  suggested  the  days  of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  He  had  stiflF 
beaver  gloves,  one  of  which  was  carried  on,  the  other  in,  a  hand. 
He  was  apparently  the  wreck  of  a  gentleman ;  a  hulk  that  had 
been  much  wasted  and  battered  by  adverse  wind  and  weather. 
His  thin  hair  and  whLskers  had  that  dusty  grey  on  their  edges 
which  always  suggests  what  Henry  of  Navarre  called  the  wind  of 
adversity  blowing  in  the  face.  It  showed  curiously  unlike  the 
soft  comfortable  grey  that  speaks  of  life  to  the  latest  well  enjoyed, 
and  of  dinners  always  sure  to  come  at  the  right  time. 

*  Beg  pardon,  I  am  sure,'  the  visitor  said ;  *  I  hope  I  may 
come  in  just  for  a  moment.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  stay. 
I  trust  the  lady  will  excuse  me.' 

*Mr.  Lefussis,  madame,'  said  Janet,  doing  the  honours  not 
Very  willingly.     'A — a  friend  of  Robert's  and  mine.' 

Mr.  Lefussis  made  a  grand  bow,  with  a  wave  of  the  arm  that 
suggested  the  necessity  of  a  three-covueied  \\^\,  Vo  i«Afex  'Oia 

tor.  xjxrr/.    ko,  cxlvjii,  \  \ 
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effect  of  the  gesture  complete.     Gabrielle  acknowledged  the  bbIu* 
tation  with  external  graciousness  and  internal  wonder. 

*  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know,  Charlton,'  he  said  grandly. 
*  I  have  been  in  tovm ;  in  the  Whitehall  region,  you  know,  F.  0.  in 
fact.  I  have  had  a  long  chat  with  Lord  Bosworth,  and  I  know  all 
that's  going  to  be  done.  The  German  ambassador  came  in  before 
I  left,  and  Bosworth  went  over  a  good  deal  of  it  for  him  again ; 
but  not  all,  not  quite  all,  of  course.' 

Some  one  ought  to  have  said  something,  apparently,  for  ilr. 
Lefussis  paused  a  moment.  But  Charlton  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  his  ovm  slender  hands,  and  made  no  observation.  Janet  never 
pretended  to  have  anything  to  say  where  lords  and  ambassadors 
and  such-like  personages  were  the  subject  of  conversation ;  and 
Gabrielle  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  on  her  to  do  or  say  anything. 

'  Things  are  looking  very  bad,'  Mr.  Lefussis  went  on,  when  he 
found  that  he  had  as  yet  made  no  great  impression ;  *  I  don't  well 
know,  indeed,  how  they  could  by  any  possibility  be  much  worse. 
If  some  step  be  not  taken  to  hold  tliis  government  back  from  the 
mad  course  they  are  pursuing,  we  shall  have  all  Europe  in  war  in 
less  than  a  month.' 

*  Good  gracious ! '  exclaimed  Janet,  roused  into  attention  by 
this  appalling  prospect.     *  Can  nothing  be  done,  Mr.  Lefussis  ? ' 

'  Bosworth  can  do  nothing,'  he  said  decisively,  and  now  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Janet,  as  she  alone  appeared  to  have  given 
proper  attention  to  his  story.  *  lie  sees  it  all  as  plainly  as  I  do; 
l)ut  he  can  do  nothing.  What  could  he  do,  you  see  ?  It  isn't 
for  him,  Mrs.  Charlton.' 

^  Oh,  isn't  it?'  asked  Janet,  much  perplexed;  *what  a  pity! 
Isn't  there  anybody  who  can  do  anything  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  with  dignity  ;  '  I  hope  I  can  do  somethin^^ 
I  mean  to  try.  Levon  can  do  something  ;  Taxal  can  do  something, 
in  his  small  way,  of  course,  in  his  small  way.  Wo  can  hold  meetings ; 
I  am  going  at  once  to  Taxal  and  to  Leven.' 

The  names  gave  Gabrielle  a  dunico  of  coming  into  the  con- 
versation which  she  was  rather  glad  of,  for  it  was  clear  that 
Charlton  would  not  enter  into  it,  and  poor  Janet  was  fast  breaking 
down,  and  Mr.  Lefussis  would  not  go  away. 

'  Is  "  Leven ''  Major  Jjcven,  may  I  af^k  ?  Do  you  know  Major 
Levon  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  madarac,  certainly.  I  know  Leven  in  Demerara 
— let  me  see — when  was  it  ?  In  ';32  or  'b^  ;  I  am  really  not 
quite  certain  which.     You  know  Major  Loven,  madame?' 

'  .lf/?/or  Loven   is  a  vovy  old  friend  of  mine,  and  a  very  dear 
friend,"  Cf;jl)rielle  answoYecA,  ieeVmg  \\^t  -.etiWxsi^xi^.'s.  V.w?ixA^  Mr. 
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Lefofieis  grow  wanner  and  deeper  because  of  his  intimacy  with  Major 
Leven. 

'  Indeed ! '  Lefussis  eagerly  said,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  un- 
ipeakable  satisfaction.  '  Then  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Charlton, 
my  coming  in  to  tell  this  to  your  husband  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable illustrations  of  the  working  of  Providence  in  our  human 
affairs  that  you  can  well  imagine.  I  fancy  Charlton  is  inclined 
to  be  a  little  of  a  sceptic  now  and  then ;  but  I  hope  even  he  won't 
quite  disregard  the  meaning  of  what  I  am  going  to  say.' 

Charlton  looked  up  for  a  moment  and  nodded,  but  said  nothing. 
Qafarielle  was  now  quite  bewildered. 

'  Look  here,'  Lefussis  went  eagerly  on ; '  I  came  in  to  see  your 
husband,  Mrs.  Charlton,  never  dreaming  that  I  was  to  have  the 
happiness  and  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  this  lady ;  and 
even  when  I  had  that  happiness  and  that  honour,  never  dreaming 
that  in  her.  I  was  to  see  a  valued  friend  of  Major  Leven.  Is  there 
Dothing  providential  in  this?  Why,  this  lady  has  only  to  sit 
down  at  Charlton's  desk  there  and  write  me  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Major  Leven,  and  it  may  be  that  Europe  is  saved  from  a 
war.* 

*I  thought  you  said  you  knew  this  gentleman?'  Charlton 
interposed,  looking  suddenly  up. 

*  So  I  do,  my  dear  fellow,  so  I  do  ;  at  least,  I  did,  you  know, 
in  Demerara,  and  other  places  too  ;  but  men  forget  each  other.  I 
haven't  been  to  dine  with  Leven  this  long  time ;  and  I  never  see 
him  at  the  club  now  ;  I  believe  he  has  got  married  or  something 
of  the  sort ;  but  if  this  lady  would  just  be  kind  enough  to  give  me 
a  line  of  introduction,  it  might  perhaps  be  the  meatis  of  rousing 
him  to  a  deeper  interest ;  and  she  might  hereafter  claim  to  have 
had  her  share  in  saving  England  from  a  disgraceful  war.' 

Poor  Janet  interchanged  glances  of  agony  with  her  husband. 
This  was  too  bad  ;  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  seemed  destined  to  be  tormented 
by  all  their  fellow-lodgers  in  turn.  Now  surely  after  this  she  would 
never  come  again. 

'  I  should  be  delighted  to  bear  my  share  in  saving  England 
from  so  great  a  calamity,'  Gabrielle  said  gravely  ;  '  but  I  fear  I 
ought  not  to  give  any  introduction  to  Major  Leven  just  now.  I 
have  some  good  reason  for  not  writing  to  him  at  present.' 

*  Now  that  is  rather  a  pity,'  the  unabashed  Lefussis  said. 
^  You  see,  it  would  be  such  an  advantage,  and  might  do  so  much 
good ;  but  of  course  if  you  can't,  why  there's  an  end.  Might  I 
even  mention  your  name  to  Leven  ? — as  a  friend  of  my  friends 
bere^  you  know.' 

*0b,  h\it  pleBfte,  Mr.  Lefussis,'  taid  Janet,  \ti«ii\o^  dLK^x^ca^kcv^ 
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tone,  ^  don't  make  a  mistake.  Robert  and  I  are  not  so  presumptuous 
as  to  call  ourselves  friends  of  this  lady.' 

'That  lady's  face,'  Lefussis  decisively  affirmed,  'proclaims 
her  a  friend  of  the  whole  human  race.  I  ought  to  imderstand 
something  of  faces,  and  I  can  see  that.  I  hope  the  lady  will 
excuse  me  if  I  seem  somewhat  forward  and  pressing ;  it  is  in  a 
great  cause — a  great  cause;  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
I'll  go  and  talk  to  Fielding ;  Fielding  sometimes  has  sug^^estions 
to  give ;  and  in  any  case  I  must  see  Leven  and  TaxaL  Good 
evening,  madame ;  good  evening,  Mrs?.  Charlton  ;  good  evening, 
Charlton.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  how  things  were 
going,  and  so  I  looked  in.' 

*  Now,  who  is  he  ? '  Gabrielle  asked  in  much  curiosity  after  Mr. 
Ivcfussis  had  gone. 

'  He  is  a  fool,  madame,'  said  Charlton — *  excuse  me  if  I  lue 
strong  language — an  idiot  who  is  made  happy  in  his  poverty  and 
his  failure  by  telling  himself  and  everyone  he  can  get  to  listen 
that  he  is  hand  and  glove  with  every  great  person * 

'  Oh,  Robert,'  his  wife  interposed, '  I  am  sure  poor  Mr.  Lefusdi 
is  very  kind  and  friendly,  and  he  means  everything  well.  It  was 
very  wrong  in  him  to  make  such  a  request  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  and 
I  shall  tell  hira  so ;  but  he  never  meant  to  be  rude,  Mrs.  Van- 
thorpe, he  never  did,  indeed.' 

*  He  was  not  rude,'  Gabrielle  said ;  *  he  was  very  polite,  and  I 
feel  interested  in  him ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  he 
deceives  himself,  or  is  trying  to  deceive  other  people  ?  ' 

*  He  deceives  himself,'  Charlton  said ;  '  he  is  not  conscious 
of  contradicting  himself,  or  making  up  stories,  or  being  an  idiot. 
Whatever  he  likes  to  believe,  he  imagines ;  and  he  is  happy  for 
the  time.  I  believe  ho  is  a  gentleman,  and  I  believe  he  had 
prospects  once  ;  and  now  he  has  come  to  live  in  this  place  and  to 
liave  Janet  and  me  for  friends/ 

'  Is  he  poor?'  asked  Galuirlle. 

*  Poor  as  a  churcli  mouse,'  Cliarlton  answered.  *  In  fact,  I 
don't  know  what  he  lives  on  ;  Janet  and  I  are  rich  in  comparison. 
Hut  I  presume  he  thinks  he  patronises  us  because  we  never 
Injlonged  to  the  class  that  has  tlirown  him  ofi'.' 

'  1  should  like  to  do  something  for  him,  if  I  could,'  Gabrielle 
said  quietly. 

*  You  may  do  anything  you  like  for  him,  madame,'  Charlton 
siiid,  with  an  angry  flush  crossing  his  face,  but  only  seeming  to 
touch  its  surface  as  one  sometimes  sees  a  sunset  ray  fell  on  a  little 
frozen  pool.     *  You  may  do  aii^flViYCL^  ^ou  like  for  him,  but  I  b^ 

yon  w^l  not  tiiink  oi  dovog  wi-j^Jtaxi^i^VstTafev   \^<9iKc^\kTjOKa^\ 
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Janet  and  I  want  nothing  from  anybody.  I  am  not  a  gentleman, 
she  is  not  a  lady ;  I  am  ready  to  work  for  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
but  I  don't  want  patronage,  and  I  don't  want  help.'  He  did  not 
look  at  Oabrielle  all  the  time,  but  kept  uneasily  moving  up  and 
down  the  room  and  rubbing  his  hands. 

*  Oh,  Bobert,  Bobert,'  his  wife  entreated  ;  '  how  can  you  go  on 
in  such  a  way  ?     I  am  sure  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  never  meant ' 

Grabrielle  was  neither  alanned  nor  offended.  She  took  this 
outbreak  with  perfect  composure ;  indeed,  it  interested  her  far 
more  than  ordinary  conversation  would  have  done. 

'  Your  husband  is  quite  right,  child,'  she  said  quietly  to  Janet. 
*  I  like  him  the  better  for  his  independence.  But  when  I  think 
of  intruding  my  patronage  it  will  be  quite  time,  Mr.  Charlton,  to 
resent  it,  will  it  not?  I  was  only  thinking,  when  I  spoke  of 
serving  your  friend  here,  whether  I  might  really  venture  to  give 
him  a  letter  to  Major  Leven — my  doubt  was  on  family  reasons 
only.  I  am  glad  to  know  your  wife,  and  I  like  her  very  much. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  you  if  you  will  allow  me.' 

Charlton  seemed  a  little  asliamed  of  his  outburst,  and  Gabrielle 
turned  the  conversation  presently  on  books  and  on  art,  of  which 
she  found  that  Charlton  knew  a  good  deal  in  the  scrappy  dogmatic 
way  common  to  '  self-educated '  persons,  as  the  phrase  is.  He  had 
many  fresh  ideas,  and  she  drew  him  artfully  into  talk  until  he 
became  much  delighted  with  himself  and  with  her,  and  quite 
eloquent  in  the  end.  Gabrielle  did  not  think  she  could  safely  ap- 
proach the  question  of  Janet's  beauty  and  his  jealous  humoiurs 
that  time.  She  would  come  again,  she  thought,  and  accomplish 
that  part  of  her  mission ;  the  first  thing  was  to  win  Charlton's 
confidence  in  herself.  That  she  did  her  best  to  accomplish  at 
once.  So  far  did  she  get,  that  before  she  had  left  he  promised  to 
come  with  his  wife  to  see  GabrieUe  at  her  house.  Gabrielle  was 
as  proud  of  having  conquered  thus  far,  and  tamed  his  fierce 
independence,  as  if  she  were  a  commander  who  has  succeeded  in 
capturing  some  strong  position  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle. 
Her  goodness  and  her  good  opinion  of  her  own  skill  were  gratified 
alike. 

Gabrielle  was  about  to  go.  She  had  ordered  her  little  carriage 
to  come  for  her,  and  it  had  now  been  some  time  waiting.  She 
had*  lingered  a  good  deal,  not  altogether  without  a  hope  that  the 
young  man  she  had  seen  at  the  door  might  come  in,  and  that  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  he  was  like.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  there  was  something  mysterious  Q.bcv^\t> 
iBis  joxmg  maUf  and  about  the  wonder  w\iic\i  \ife  \w5A  ex^x^aafc^ 
whfiD  he  beard  her  name. 
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What  is  the  name  of  your  other  fellow-lodger  ? '  she  asked 
carelessly*  *  The  yoimg  man  who  was  at  the  door  when  you 
came  down  to-day,  Mrs.  Charlton^ — the  young  man  who  let 
nae  in?* 

'  Was  he  there  ? '  Charlton  asked  of  his  mfe,     *  You  didn't 
me  that.* 

*  He  opened  the  door  for  me  very  politely/  said  Qabri< 
'  Mrs,  Charlton  was  not  there  just  then,' 

'  His  iiiime  is   Fielding/  Robert  said,     *  I  don*t  know  very 
well  who  he  is ;  he  thinks  a  good  deal  of  himself,  I  fancy  ;  I 
be  would  mind  his  own  affairs  a  little  more.     He  seems  a  cl 
sort  of  fellow,  but  rather  eccentric/ 

Gabrielle  was  gratified  to  hear  that  he  was  eccentric.  So  far 
as  that  went»  it  fitted  in  with  the  little  speculation  in  which  she 
had  already  bee  a  indulging  her  active  fancy. 

She  would  not  hear  of  Robert  Charlton's  coming  to  sbo  ,  " 
down-stairs  ;  his  time  was  far  too  valuable,  she  said,  to  be  ^\  i  i 
in  ceremonial.  JIrs,  Charlton  would  light  her  down:^  and  she 
would  not  have  anyone  else.  She  went  do^Mi  the  dark  stairs  witli 
Janet,  smiling  and  nodding  a  good-bye  to  Robert  as  she  looked  back. 
Then  she  leaned  upon  Janet's  arm  in  the  friendliest  fashion, 
[ind  told  her  in  a  whisper  that  she  hoped  to  accomplish  all  hi 
Iter  yet  in  bringing  her  busbimd  to  reason ;  and  she  put  Janet  into 
a  very  tewilderment  of  pride  and  delight.  Just  as  they  came  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  a  door  on  the  left  opened,  and  Mr.  Lefiissis 
and  Fielding  came  out  together,  Gabrielle  graciously  bowed  t-o 
botli.  LefusBis  at  once  insisted  on  opening  her  carriage-door  for 
her,  which  he  did  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  still  l>elieves  tlial 
in  carriages  sit  his  natural  companions.  Fielding  remained  behind 
and  talked  to  Janet. 

Oabrielle  somewhat  relaxed  towards  Lefassis, 

*  Perhaps  I  might  be  aide  to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
introducing  you  to  Major  Lev  en/  she  said.  'If  you  were  to  call 
on  me,  Mr*  Lefiissis,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  perhaps  I  might 
have  thought  of  some  way  ;  and  I  should  like  to  bear  my  part  in 
sa\ing  England  from  destruction.' 

'What  part  more  worthy  of  a  noble-hearted  English  lady?' 
the  delighted  Lefussis  said,  taking  her  words  quite  seriously.  *  I 
shall  esteem  it  the  highest  honour  to  be  allowed  to  wait  upon  yott 
after  to-morrow  or  any  day.' 

Gtibrielle  gave  him  her  address,  and  left  him  in  a  condition  of 

exulted  happiness.     Sutel-j  iieviit  ^oTQa.\i  hg^d  in  a  few  minutes— an 

hour  or  so— made  more  admvret^  vi^V^W^^^sX^ix  ^xl^.^slsJCvi\u   '^^t^&s^ 

and  I^efussis  both  remaiTied  b.  m^meut  ot  \7«o  «ii.  ^^  ^o^cst-sta^v* 
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Bound  her  praises ;  both  agreed  that  so  charming,  so  delightful,  so 
kind,  so  unaffected,  so  altogether  noble  a  young  woman,  was  never 
seen  before.  Poor  Lefussis  saw  himself  once  more  a  welcome 
visitor  in  those  West-end  drawing-rooms  from  which  he  had  for 
some  little  time  been  sadly  absent.  Janet  saw  a  peaceful  happy 
home  opening  up  for  her  as  the  result  of  this  almost  angelic 
visitation.  As  for  Mr.  Fielding,  he  agreed  in  all  that  was  said 
abont  Grabrielle's  beauty  and  grace  of  appearance ;  but  he  entered 
a  protest  as  regarded  her  manners,  which  he  still  professed  to 
consider  rude.  His  two  companions,  however,  raised  indignant 
protest,  and  he  gave  up  the  contest,  and  went  back  to  his  room, 
wondering  much  within  himself  as  to  who  the  yoimg  and  hand- 
some woman  could  be  who  bore  the  name  of  Mrs.  Vanthorpe. 

*Eobert,  dear,  is  she  not  delightful?'  Janet  asked,  as  she 
burst  in  upon  her  husband. 

He  raised  his  head  from  some  piece  of  work  he  seemed  to  be 
bending  over  earnestly,  but  he  did  not  look  at  Janet. 

*  Who  is  delightful,  Janet  ? ' 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  of  course.     Is  she  not  charming  ? ' 
'  She  is  charming,'  Robert  slowly  said,  and  he  went  on  with 
his  work.     Janet  was  disappointed.     He  did  not  seem  nearly  so 
much  gladdened  by  Gabrielle's  visit  as  Janet  was,  or  as  she  had 
expected  that  he  would  be. 

*  So  kind  she  is,'  Janet  said.  '  We  are  to  spend  an  evening 
with  her,  Kobert ;  when  shall  we  go  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know ;  perhaps  I  shall  not  go  at  all.' 

*  But  that  would  be  so  very  imkind,  and  such  a  bad  retium  for 
her  kindness,  Bobert !  And  she  likes  to  talk  to  you  about  books 
and  pictures  and  things.' 

'  She  can't  care  to  talk  to  a  man  like  me,'  he  said.  ^  She  puts 
it  on,  out  of  kindness ;  but  she  can't  really  care.  She  knows  too 
many  people  who  are  educated  and  gentlemen;  not  fellows 
like  me.' 

'  Oh,  but  she  does  care,  I  know ;  I  could  see  by  her  manner.  You 
would  not  imderstand  her  manner  so  well  as  I  could,  Bobert.  I  know 
she  was  pleased  to  talk  to  you.' 

'  I  have  read  of  such  women,'  Robert  said ;  '  I  never  talked 
with  one  before — I  mean,  except  in  the  way  of  this  wretched 
business.     I  suppose  they  are  common  enough  in  that  class.' 

« What  sort  of  women,  Bobert  ? ' 

*  Women  who  can  talk  of  things  that  rational  men  care  to 
hear  about.' 

Janet  did  not  resent  this,  and  indeed  did  not  \r[i"^fc't%VaKA\V.  \^ 
any  sense  disparaging  to  herself.     She  always  asawmeidL  >i)Qa^»  tw  ^^ri«^ 
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man's  wife  was  not  supposed  to  know  anything  about  liook*^  ; 
that  her  husband  would  no  more  comjilain  of  lier  on  that  accou 
than  because  she  had  not  brought  him  a  large  fortune, 

"-  She  is  very  rich,'  Janet  said,  returning  to  her  favourite  topil 
*  My  aunt  says  that  her  husband  left  her  ever  so  much  money/ 

'  I  shall  never  leave  you  any  money,*  Charlton  said- 

*  You  gave  me  your  love,  Robert^  and  ail  your  cleverness,  dear  J 

*  I  couldn't  endow  you  with  that,'  he  said  sharply,  and  he 
turned  doggedly  to  his  work* 

Janet  did  not  quite  understand  this  sarcasm,  but  she  knew 
that  something  was  wrong  with  Robert.  She  saw  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  visit  she  had  looked  forward  to  with  so  mndi 
hope,  and  which  had  given  her  such  delight,  had  not  yet  added  In 
her  husband's  stock  of  happiness.  Roliert  did  not  talk  any  raon"» 
He  looked  up  once  or  twice,  and  glanced  around  the  room,  and  at 
Janet.  The  room  showed  very  mean  and  pitiful  in  his  eyes  ;  hi* 
work  seemed  mechanical  and  ignoble ;  and  Janet's  hair  looked  les^ 
glorious  than  usual. 


Chapter  V. 

THE  BOLLrae   STOITB  and   the  MrLLSTOXE. 

Robert  Charlton  was  a  man  just  clever  enough  to  be  bitterl 
discontented,  and  loving  enough  to  be  morbidly  jealous.     He 
had  no  school  education.    He  had  somehow  got  it  into  his  liead  t 
he  miist  have  come  of  a  high  family,  and  that  anyhow  fate  h; 
done  him  a  personal  wrong  in  not  making  him  a  gentleman, 
way  of  educating  himself  had  made  him  dogmatic,  and  had  alloweii 
him  to  grow  into  the  conviction  that  he  had  genius  far  above  lii« 
sphere  or  his  chances.     The  very  work  which  he  could  do  so  wel 
and  which  was  in  its  own  way  strictly  artistic,  he  despised  ev< 
while  he  was  vain  of  his  success  in  it.     He  was  short  of  stature  aw 
feeble ;  and  he  convinced  himself  that  only  handsome  men  were 
ever  really  loved  by  women.     He  made  himself  miserable  in  hi§ 
love-making  days   when  Janet  would  not  marry   him   at  once, 
because  he  persuaded  himself  that  if  he  had  only  been  tall,  hand- 
some, or  a  gentleman,  she  would  have  taken  him  without  delay 
and  now  that  he  was  married  he  made  himself  miserable  wiUj 
idea  that  his  wife's  head  might  be  turned  by  the  admiration 
anybody  who  was  tall,  or  rich,  or  handsome ;  not  to  say  by  \xXk\ 
one — and,  alas!  be  knew  how  many  such  there  were! — who 
^aJJ|  handsome,  and  of  high  social  position  all  at  once.     He  girded 
^t  men  or  women  of  posilioTi  \£  \i€i  %u^^'e>^  ^^^^  ^<&x^  ^^t^^uming 
to  patronise  him ;  and  \\e  x^^ed  ^1  Xkra^  V^  '^S^sitx^  ^V^s^ 
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seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  him.  The  countesses  and  other  fine 
ladies  of  whom  Mrs.  Bramble  had  spoken  filled  him  with  wrath 
when  they  came  and  sat  condescendingly  by  him  in  his  room  and 
watched  his^  work.  He  knew  that  their  familiarity  was  only  the 
cruellest  evidence  of  the  fathomless  gulf  they  supposed  to  exist 
between  him  and  them.  They  never  spoke  to  him  on  any  subject 
that  was  not  in  some  way  connected  with  his  craft.  It  was  witli 
perfect  truth  he  had  said  that  Gabrielle  was  the  only  lady  with 
whom  he  had  ever  really  talked.  She  was  not,  good  sooth,  of  the 
countess  or  duchess  class;  but  he  saw  that  she  was  a  lady  who 
might  have  held  herself  at  a  wide  distance  from  him,  and  therefore, 
when  she  sate  and  talked  with  him  in  such  an  unaffected  and 
friendly  way,  he  felt  an  entirely  new  sensation  of  gratified  vanity 
and  stimulated  intelligence  stirring  within  him.  It  pleased  him 
to  say  to  his  wife  that  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  did  not  care  to  talk  to  liim, 
and  to  draw  forth  Janet's  simple  earnest  assurance  of  her  conviction 
that  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  felt  great  delight  in  his  conversation. 

Janet  had  gone  to  bed  early,  and  her  husband  remained  in  their 
sitting-room  working.  Presently  he  heard  the  street-door  open  to 
some  late  lodger,  and  after  a  few  moments  he  heard  a  familiar  step 
coming  up  the  stairs  towards  his  room.  He  knew  that  it  was 
Fielding's  step,  and  at  the  moment  he  was  not  glad  of  the  visit. 
His  feelings  towards  Fielding  were  a  curious  compoimd  of  liking 
and  dislike,  of  sympathy  and  distrust.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
inclined  to  dislike  Fielding  because  the  latter  was  tall  and  good- 
looking.  On  the  other  hand.  Fielding  seemed,  like  himself,  to  be 
poor,  and  to  be  discontented  with  the  world.  The  sweet  and 
sacred  bond  of  poor  devilship,  therefore,  ought  to  have  held  them 
together ;  and  this  was  a  bond  which,  to  do  him  justice,  Charlton 
was  inclined  to  recognise.  What  particular  occupation  Fielding 
followed  he  had  never  been  quite  able  to  make  out,  but  in  that 
house  men  did  not  trouble  themselves  mucli  about  each  other's 
occupations. 

The  step  came  to  his  door,  the  knock  which  ho  had  expected 
followed,  and  Fielding  came  in. 

'  Hard  at  work,  as  usual,'  Fielding  said.  *  I  say,  Charlton,  what 
a  fagging  fellow  you  are !  You  are  always  slaving.  You  ought  to 
make  a  fortune.' 

*  Yes,  I  am  very  likely  to  make  a  fortune  ! '  Charlton  grimly 
said.  'People  in  this  old  building  often  make  fortunes,  don't 
they  ?    What  an  opulent  fellow  Lefussis  is,  for  example.' 

Charlton  motioned  to  the  effect  that   there  was  a  chair  at 
Fielding's  service.    Fielding  accepted  the  \ii\\\^.\;\OT\^  ^joiSkKT^cc&X. 
caidees  though  it  was,  and  sat  down. 
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^  Lefussis  is  off  his  head,'  he  said ;  ^  he  has  been  invited  by  that 
pretty  woman  who  was  here  this  evening  to  call  upon  her.  He 
fully  believes  he  is  going  into  the  gilded  saloons  again.' 

*  He  had  better  get  a  new  coat,  I  would  suggest,'  said  Charlton, 
made  angry  by  the  idea  of  any  civility  being  shown  to  LefossiB 
which  might  tend  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  kindness  offered  to 
himself. 

*  So  he  said  himself  to  me,'  Fielding  answered.  '  He  isn't 
ashamed  of  being  poor.  That's  one  reason  why  I  like  dear  old 
Lefussis.  He  is  a  good  deal  of  an  idiot,  and  a  dash  of  a  madman, 
but  he  continues  to  be  a  gentleman  all  the  same.' 

Charlton  looked  angry.  He  was  always  suspecting  that  people 
were  implying  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman. 

'By  the  way,'  Fielding  asked,  *  who  is  that  woman?  She  is 
very  handsome,  although  she  is  so  pale.  I  am  rather  curious 
about  her.' 

*  She  is  a  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.' 

*  Thank  you.  Yes,  she  told  me  that  much  herself.  But  I 
want  to  know  who  the  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  is.  I  should  have  expected 
an  elderly  Mrs.  Vanthorpe ;  but  I  didn't  think  of  a  girl  looking 
as  young  as  Janet  thei'e.' 

'As— Janet?' 

*Yes;  as  Janet.  Janet  is  your  wife's  name,  isn't  it?  As 
Mrs.  Robert  Charlton,  I  ought  to  have  said,  no  doubt,  to  be  pro- 
perly formal,  and  not  to  disturl)  the  mind  of  a  jealous  old  block- 
head like  yourself — or  young  blockhead,  if  you  insist  on  it ;  young, 
that  is,  in  years,  but  old  in  absurdity.' 

'  We  were  talking  about  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  Charlton  said. 

*  So  we  were.  Your  words,  Charlton,  recall  me  to  myself,  as 
they  used  to  say  in  the  Surrey  tragedies.  Well,  I  am  curious  to 
know  something  about  this  pretty  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.  Is  she  a 
widow  ? ' 

'  She  is.' 

'  That  is  very  strange.     I  can't  make  it  out.' 

'  What  ?  that  there  should  ])e  a  young  widow  ? ' 

*  No,  but  about  this  young  widow.  You  see,  Charlton, 
Vanthorpe  is  not  a  very  common  name  ;  it  isn't  even  as  common 
as  Charlton — ' 

*  Or  Fielding,'  interjected  the  other,  irritated  by  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  disparagement  to  his  name  or  himself. 

'  Or  Fielding,  as  you  say.     Well,  I  knew  a  Vanthorpe  in  the 
States ;  I  knew  him  in  Si.  liOUAS  ^ud  ^.Iso  in  New  Orleans.' 
'  I  didn't  know  you  Y\ad  'beeii  m  kTc^ed^^^ 
^  Didn't  you  ?  did  I  never  le\l  ^om'^    ^  ^X^i  ^^^^'^  ^<y«%V3Pn  ^sisr 
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creet  a  person  I  am,  and  don't  bore  people  with  my  travels.  Of  all 
Hiings  on  earth,  nothing  bores  one  like  another  fellow's  travels. 
I  have  been  in  all  sorts  of  places  in  my  time.  I  knew  this 
Yanthorpe,  and  we  were  thrown  a  good  deal  together.  We  rather 
took  to  one  another,  in  fact,  we  two  Britishers.  He  interested  me. 
I  don't  say  that  he  was  the  sort  of  man  Dean  Stanley  or  Dr. 
Newman  would  have  got  on  with,  but  I  liked  him.' 

*  Was  he  anything  to  this  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  ? ' 

'  That  is  just  the  thing  I  should  like  to  know.  He  never  spoke 
of  aay  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  but  his  mother.  I  presume  he  had  not 
been  the  very  best  of  sons  ;  he  talked  about  his  mother  in  a  sort  of 
way  that  made  me  think  so.' 

*  What  became  of  him  since  ? ' 

'  Ah,  yes ;  just  so,  exactly ;  what  did  ?  Anyhow,  his  story 
wouldn't  interest  you,  Charlton,  my  good  fellow,  and  so  I'll  use 
the  same  discretion  you  say  I  displayed  with  regard  to  my  travels. 
By  the  way,  are  you  fond  of  travelling  ? ' 

*  I  never  travel  anywhere.  How  could  I  get  time  and  money  to 
travel  ?  I  never  was  out  of  England  in  my  life.  I  have  been 
always  working  in  this  sort  of  way,  and  I  dare  say  I  always  shall  be. 
A  man  who  has  a  wife  to  keep  can't  travel.' 

*  There  you  go — grumbling  again !  You  married  fellows  really 
ought  to  remember  that  you  can't  have  everything  in  life.  You 
can't  have  the  charming  wife,  the  life-companion,  the  angel  in 
the  house  and  all  that,  and  have  the  freedom  of  a  travelling  tinker 
besides.  You  oughtn't  to  envy  us  poor  bachelors  the  desolate 
freedom  of  the  wild  ass — isn't  that  somebody's  phrase  ?  You 
would  not  exchange  Janet — I  mean,  of  course,  Mrs.  Robert  Charlton 
— for  the  independence  of  the  freest  bachelor  Red  Indian  that 
ever  sold  beads  and  nuts  at  the  Cheyenne  railway  station.' 

'  Then  you  don't  know  anything  now  about  this  man  Van- 
thorpe—the  man  in  America  ? ' 

'  Man  in  the  South  ;  so  lie  was ;  in  the  Southern  States  ;  and  he 
burnt  his  mouth,  I  rather  fancy,  many  a  time.  I  did  not  say  I 
knew  nothing  about  him  now,  Charlton.  I  only  said  his  story 
would  not  interest  you,  and  no  more  it  would,  and  therefore  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  it.  But  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  Mrs. 
Vanthorpe  I  saw  to-day,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  something 
about  her.' 

*  There's  nothing  to  tell.     My  wife's  aunt  is  a  servant,  as  I  dare 
say  she  has  confessed  to  you  and  everybody  she  knows  long  before 
this ;  simply  a  servant.  She  is  a  servant  in  Mx^.  V^xi\^iOT^^'^\^ss^^Rfc^ 
and  Mi8^  Vanthorpe  is  kind  enough  to  lake  «Ai  mVi^xe^  vc^  *0^^ 

btuband  of  her  servanVs  niece,  and  gives  \i\xii  ^o\i^  oi  ^otV  Vck  ^^\ 
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and  that's  bow  she  comes  to  be  here.     I   know  notbing  else  aboiij 
lieij  and  I  don't  ask  questions.    I  know  my  place,  as  all  the  ^rvant 
say.     If  one's  wife   hatJ  relations  in  service,  whatVs  the   use 
affecting  to  be  better  than  one's  class?' 

^  What  a  delightful  creature  you  are,  Cbarlton — so  genial 
full  of  gratitude  and  of  the  milk  of  buman  kindness  1  If  ever  I 
get  up  a  threat  sticial  revolution  I  shall  know  where  to  look  far 
someone  to  chop  off  ihc-  bfads  of  tbt^  l)!oated  aristocrats  for  me. 
You  have  the  re|julation  look  of  the  Caliban-Robespierre-Desmou- 
Una — that  sort  of  thinp^.  I  >^hould  think,  now,  you  could  easily  lie 
got  to  take  ipiite  a  pleasure  in  fixing  that  pretty  yi'ung  woman'* 
neck  in  the  guillotine  just  because  she  was  kind  to  your  wife  and ^ 
wants  to  Ih?  a  lady-patroness  to  you.'  ^ 

'  She  does  not  propose  to  be  a  lady-patroness  to  me.  1  gave 
her  ray  mind  pretty  clearly  on  that  subject/ 

*Did  you  really?  What  a  nice,  polite,  refined  creature  she 
must  have  thought  you !  * 

^  I  don't  care  ;  .she  shan't  patronise  me." 

*  Shan't  she  ?  Well,  I  don't  mind,  Fm  sure,  I  only  wish  die 
would  patronise  me.  We  should  si^e  which  would  grow  tired  first, 
she  or  1/ 

*I  don't  believe  it/  said  (liarltun  angrily,  ^  1  do  not  believe 
you  w^ould  endure  it-  At  leai^t,  I  don't  know ;  some  fellows  have  m 
— Anyhow,  I  am  not  to  be  patronised.' 

*  Some  fellows  have  no  spirit,  you  were  going  to  say.  All  right ;  1 
Bhouldn't  have  any  apirit  of  that  kind  where  so  charming  a  woman 
as  that  was  concerned.  If  she  looked  at  me  in  a  piirtioular  sort  of 
way,  I  would  lie  dowu  at  her  feet.  *'  Ob,  sweet,  divine  creature, 
come  and  trample  on  me,"  that  w^ould  be  my  word,  I  am  quite 
serious,  Charlton,  you  precocious  young-old  savage,  I  should  sajj 
to  her,  "  Queen  of  my  soul,  have  the  gracious  goodness  to  imprin 
the  heels  of  your  boots  on  this  manly  forehead.'' ' 

•^  Why  don't  you  make  a  pretext  of  asking  her  wht4her  she  1^ 
any  connection  of  this  Vautborpe  you  kuew  r  ' 

•^  No ;  I  shall  not  do  that,"  said  Fielding  gravely.  There  was| 
moment's  silence. 

*  Won't  you  have  something  to  drink  ?'  asked  Charlton,  seeing 
that  his  visitor  was  not  making  any  movement  aa  if  to  go  awaj. 

t*  Some  brandy  and  water  ?  * 
^Beg  your  pardon — you  were   paying — something  to   drink? 
Xo.     K u t  th a t  remi n d s  me  o f  w b at  I  ea  m e  for.    I'ou  j ust  ct^me  do« 
to  my  room.    1  have  got  some  woiciderful  burgundy  ;  that's  wfc 
/  came  up  for  you.     Come  ^\t\\  m^^  an^  ^^"^X^swx^  ^\asfe^^^  \1^ 
ion't  like  to  come  down,  T\\  \m\k%  ^  >iot\.V  w^-    ^n3X.\  \>qm^^ 
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should  be  better  below     we  shouldn't  spoil  your  wife's  little  room 
with  our  smoke.' 

Janet  did  not  like  the  smell  of  smoke,  to  be  sure,  but  Charlton 
was  on  the  point  of  refusing  his  invitation  coldly  for  all  that. 
He  did  not  like  hearing  of  his  wife's  *  little  room.'  It  was  not  a 
very  big  room,  truly  ;  but  what  manner  of  man  was  Fielding  to 
give  himself  airs  and  talk  patronisingly  about  people's  little 
rooms  ?  His  own  room  was  not  by  any  means  a  very  spacious 
apartment ;  and  a  man  who  was  still  a  bachelor  could  afford  to 
put  on  the  ways  of  easy  comfort  at  small  expense.  Then,  J'ielding 
was  certainly  a  younger .  man  than  Charlton,  and  he  therefore 
might  be  expected  to  be  a  little  more  respectful. 

'  I  see  you  don't  want  to  come  down,'  said  the  irrepressibly 
good-natured  Fielding.  *  All  right ;  I'll  bring  you  up  a  bottle,  and 
we'll  be  very  comfortable  here.  We'll  open  the  windows ;  or,  I 
say,  well  not  smoke  ?  It  does  not  matter  for  once,  and  we  ought 
to  think  of  Janet — I  mean,  of  Mrs.  Robert  Charlton.'  In  a 
moment  Charlton  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Fielding  did  not 
want  him  to  go  down,  and  also  that  he  was  patronising  Janet. 

*  Oh  no,  let  us  go  down,'  he  said.  *  We  shall,  as  you  say,  be 
more  comfortable  in  your  large  apartment  than  in  the  little  room 
where  Janet  and  I  have  to  live.' 

Fielding  looked  at  him  and  laughed. 

*  What  a  delightful  old  surly  bear  you  are,  Charlton  1  You  are 
quite  a  study,  I  declare.  You  are  a  modern  copy  of  the  what's-his- 
name  in  Terence ;  the  self-tormenting  fellow,  you  know.' 

Charlton  made  no  reply.  Indeed,  he  was  used  to  compliments 
of  this  kind ;  and  although  he  deserved  them,  he  could  not  keep 
from  acting  in  a  way  to  deserve  them.     They  went  down  together. 

Fielding's  room  was  not  a  very  large  one  certainly,  and  its 
fittings  were  not  luxurious  ;  they  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
general  conditions  of  the  place.  A  round  table  in  the  middle 
covered  with  a  dark  red  cloth,  a  few  cliairs  with  horsehair  cushions, 
a  little  sofa  of  the  siime  description  ;  a  mirror  in  a  gilt  frame  over 
the  chimney-piece,  which  if  it  had  been  a  magic  mirror  could  not 
have  reflected  more  clearly  the  story  of  a  poorer-class  London 
lodging-house;  an  engraving  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
one  or  two  coloured  pictures  from  an  illustrated  paper.  These 
were  the  utensils  and  the  ornaments  of  the  room.  But  it  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  Robert  Charlton  that  there  were  some 
smaller  properties  of  a  very  different  kind.  There  was,  for  example, 
a  pretty  lamp  of  antique  shape,  and  which  Charlton  was  certain 
had  cost  monej,  and  Lad  never  been  bought  "b^  ^xi-^  VA^xi^^iwisfe 
keepeit.     There  were  coals  and  trigs  of  an  ex^^aw^^VvcAVjvs^^^ 
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around ;  there  was  an  ebony  writing-desk  such  as  one  does  not  bay 
in  a  cheap  furniture  shop  ;  and  in  one  of  the  compartments  of  the 
desk  which  happened  to  be  open  there  was  lying  a  diamond 
ring  which  sparkled  in  the  very  eyes  of  Charlton  as  he  entered  the 
room.  Charlton  had  keen  sight,  and  immense  observation  for 
costly  and  beautiful  things.  He  might  almost  be  said  to  have  ex- 
changed glances  with  thediamond,  so  quickly  did  his  eye  flash  od 
it  as  it  flashed.  Fielding  may  have  observed  the  look,  for  he  too 
glanced  at  the  desk. 

'  You  must  make  a  lot  of  money  sometimes  or  somehow,' 
Charlton  said.  *  But  you  will  be  robbed  some  night,  if  you  leave 
such  things  lying  about.' 

*  Men  come  down  in  the  world  sometimes,  don't  they,  Charlton? 
You  have  come  down  yourself,  I  am  inclined  to  think  ;  but  I  don't 
ask  questions.' 

This,  whether  said  purposely  or  not,  was  touching  Charlton  at 
his  weakest  point  Of  all  things  it  most  delighted  him  to  have  it 
supposed  that  he  had  come  down  to  his  present  position  from 
some  place  in  society.  He  became  more  friendly  to  his  companion 
at  once.  Moreover,  he  was  sympathetic  enough  to  understand 
that  a  man  who  had  once  had  money  and  had  mixed  in  good  com- 
pany would  like,  through  whatever  difficulties,  to  keep  with  him 
some  relics  of  the  departed  brighter  days.  So  much  was  he  softened 
towards  Fielding,  that  he  could  not  help  admitting  to  himself  that 
his  host  must  have  looked  a  handsome  young  fellow  in  the  season 
when  the  diamond  ring  and  the  other  costly  things  were  appropriate 
to  his  every-day  life.  The  burgundy  proved  to  be  delicious,  and 
Charlton  had  the  most  of  it.  Ho  observed  that  Fielding  enjoyed 
it  and  seemed  to  appreciate  it,  what  he  did  drink  of  it ;  but  he 
certainly  drank  very  little.  The  thin  pale  face  of  Robert  Charlton 
began  to  colour  and  glow  a  little  with  the  genial  effect. 

They  talked  of  many  things,  and  argued  and  disputed  not  a 
little.  Charlton  observed  that  Fielding  often  brought  the  talk 
Uack  to  Mrs.  Vanthorpe.  Charlton,  however,  had  little  to  disclose  on 
that  subject,  for  he  knew  very  little  himself.  As  they  were  sepa- 
rating, Robert's  quick  eye  fell  upon  the  back  of  an  old  letter  which 
Fielding  threw  down  after  having  torn  a  part  of  the  envelope  to 
light  his  cigjir.  He  t.bserved  that  it  was  addressed  to  '  — Fielding, 
Esq.,  Langham  Hotel.' 

'  So  you  were  once  living  at  the  Langham  Hotel  ?  Pretty  ex- 
pensive place,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

*  Stayed  there  after  I  came  back  from  America  last,'  Fielding 
said  cooWy.    '  A  man  has  moxiey  ^ometimes^  Charlton,  and  some  of 

us  are  never  happy  wh©ix  we  \\av^  \\i  mtA^k^  '^t^  ^\s^  ^i^\s2L%  '^w:^  ^ 
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spendiog  it.  Yes,  you  can  spend  money  at  the  Langhani  if  you 
like  ;  but  I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  particularly  expensive  place  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Many  American  fellows  go  there ;  I  went  with 
an  American  fellow.' 

*I  just  remember  something,  by  the  way,'  Charlton  said 
suddenly.  '  You  have  a  good  many  books.  Fielding.  I  wonder, 
have  you  anything  among  them  that  would  throw  a  light  on  some- 
thing I  want  to  know  about  just  now  ?  I  have  got  a  fan  to  repair, 
and  there  must  be  some  new  colouring  put  to  it.  It's  a  fan  with 
little  pictures  of  famous  places — the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
Alhambra,  and  that  monumen<>—  the  Taj  Mahal,  isn't  it  ? — ^in  India. 
I  want  to  get  a  right  notion  of  the  general  colours,  you  know ; 
not  to  do  as  a  man  did  who  gave  a  general  tone  of  grey  to  the 
Coliseum  and  of  red  to  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.' 

'  I  have  not  any  books,'  J'ielding  said,  after  a  moment's  thought ; 
*  but  if  you  show  me  the  thing,  I  dare  say  I  can  teU  you  all  you 
want  to  know.  I've  seen  all  these  places,  and  I  think  I  can  re- 
member perfectly  well  what  they  were  like — as  to  shades  and 
colour,  and  all  that.' 

'  You  have  seen  all  these  places  ? '  Charlton  asked,  in  undis- 
guised wonder. 

*  Yes,  I  told  you  I  had  been  in  some  places,'  Fielding  answered 
carelessly.  *  I  have  been  a  sort  of  rolling-stone  in  my  time ;  and 
you  see  I  haven't  gathered  much  moss.' 

*  I  have  been  a  mill-stone  fastened  here  and  grinding  here  all 
day  ;  I  don't  know  that  I  have  got  much  by  that.' 

'  You  might  make  quite  an  instructive  feble  of  that,  Charlton. 
What  the  mill-stone  said  to  the  rolling-stone. — ^A  rolling-stone  once 
being  rebuked  by  a  mill-stone ; — you  see  the  idea  ? ' 

Then  the  mill-stone  and  the  rolling-stone  were  separated  for 
the  night. 

Next  day  Charlton  said  to  his  wife :  '  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  that  fellow  Fielding,  Janet.  I  wish  you  would  avoid 
making  much  acquaintance  with  him.' 

*  I  hardly  ever  see  him,  Robert,  imless  when  he  comes  in  to  see 
you.     Why  don't  you  know  what  to  make  of  him  ? ' 

'  He  has  been  everywhere,  travelled  all  over  the  world  almost, 
Greece,  Spain,  America,  India,  every  place.  He  has  all  the  ways  of 
a  man  who  spends  money ;  he  has  diamonds,  and  he  gave  me 
burgundy  last  night  that  must  liave  cost  a  big  price.  And  what  is 
he  ?  what  does  he  do  for  a  living  ?  ' 

Janet  suggested  that  perhaps  he  was  in  the  City. 

*StuflF,  Janet!  sometimes  he  doesn't  go  out  for  three  da.^ 
together.    I  thought  he  might  be  a  Uteiaty  -maxi^Vw^^^x^^  ^^ 
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one  of  that  name  in  the  field  that  I  ever  heard.  He  im*t  a 
painter,  for  he  never  paints.  He  isn't  a  newspaper  writer,  for  he 
doesn't  often  go  out  at  nights.* 

Janet  was  going  to  say  that  he  was  a  very  nice  gentlemanly 
man  anyhow ;  but  she  reflected  in  time  on  the  inexpediency  of 
indulging  in  praise  of  any  male  creature.  She  had  begun  her 
sentence,  however,  and  she  had  to  finish  it ;  so  she  suggested  that 
possibly  he  might  be  a  detective. 

*  A  detective  I  You  are  a  fool,  Janet.  No ;  he  isn't  a  detective, 
you  may  take  your  oath  of  that.  If  I  have  any  suspicions  at  aU, 
they  point  a  very  different  way.' 

Chapter  VI. 

«ABK1ELLB*8    CLIEXT8. 

If  mental  activity  constitute  the  nearest  approach  to  happiness 
in  mortals,  as  the  philosophic  prose-poet  maintains,  then  Gabrielle 
Vanthorpe's  condition  just  now  ought  to  have  been  happy.  Her 
mind  was  much  occupied  with  more  or  less  advanced  and  active 
projects  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures.  She  was  determined 
to  win  again  the  aflFection  of  Mrs.  I-ieven  by  finding  out  her  lost 
son  and  restoring  him  to  her  arms  ;  and  strange  as  the  idea  may 
seem,  she  had  all  but  persuaded  herself  that  the  young  man  she 
had  seen  in  Bolingbroke  Place  could  put  her  on  the  track  of  the 
lost  one.  If  Gabrielle  had  ventured  to  confess  boldly  to  herself 
all  that  her  fancy  would  fain  have  persuaded  her  to  be  true,  she 
would  have  said  that  she  imagined  the  young  man  Fielding 
himself  to  be  the  vanished  prodigal.  But  even  if  this  should  not 
be  so — and  she  did  not  dare  to  tell  herself  too  plainly  that  it 
actually  was  so — it  seemed  certain  to  her  that  the  young  man 
must  know  somethinj^f  of  the  matter.  Else  why  did  he  seem  so 
much  surprised  to  licar  tho  name  of  Vanthorpe?  It  was  an 
uncommon  name  ;  but  tlieiv  was  nothing  in  its  sound  to  amaze  any 
one,  \mless  lie  liad  some  i)articular  associations  connected  with  it. 
At  all  events,  one  of  her  schemes  liad  to  do  with  Fielding  and 
Holingbroke  Place.  Another  of  h(»r  schemes  had  to  do  with 
HoUn;»broke  PIac(»  as  well,  but  it  concerned  the  happiness  of  Roliert 
and  Janet  Charlton.  81ie  proposed  to  make  the  one  wise  and 
content,  and  the  other  happy. 

She  liad  other  ]>rojects,  too,  and  other  people  to  protect. 
Gabrielle  had  ventured  ou  writing  a  short  letter  to  Walter  Taxal, 
asking  him  to  come  and  ^ee  her  some  day,  and  telling  him  she 
h',vi  one  or  two  favour  a  to  a^k  of  him.     She  had  long  admired  his 
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restless  eneigy,  which  was  always  occupying  itself  in  new  fields.  She 
knew  that  he  was  at  once  amateur  politician  and  amateur  musician, 
and  she  had  just  now  occasion  to  appeal  to  his  kindness  and  his 
help  in  each  capacity.  She  thought  he  ought  to  he  ahle  and 
willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  Lefussis  in  his  important  project  for 
saving  England.  Crahrielle  did  not  exactly  helieve  that  the 
salvation  of  the  country  really  depended  on  Mr.  Lefussis,  or  even 
on  Mr.  Lefussis  and  Walter  Manny  Taxal  combined.  But  still 
she  thought  that  if  danger  of  any  kind  were  impending,  it  might 
be  as  well  not  to  neglect  any  chance  of  averting  it.  Even  the 
most  elementary  reading  of  Roman  history  warned  her  against 
supposing  that  only  wise  and  noble  birds  can  do  anything  to  save 
the  Capitol. 

That  was  one  object  she  had  in  view  in  sending  for  Taxal. 
Another  was  the  cause  of  a  girl  who  was  believed  by  her  friends  to 
have  marvellous  musical  and  dramatic  talent,  and  who  only  wanted 
a  chance  to  throw  Europe  into  ecstasies  and  make  a  fortune  for 
herself.  This  young  lady  lived  with  her  brother,  much  older  than 
herself,  and  the  brother  had  been  Albert  Vanthorpe's  fencing- 
master  years  ago.  When  Gabrielle  settled  in  Albert's  house,  he 
sought  her  out  and  made  his  appeal  to  her ;  and  Gabrielle,  without 
giving  the  matter  ten  minutes'  consideration,  had  taken  up  the 
cause  of  the  sister,  and  was  prepared  to  champion  her  musical 
capacity  against,  if  needs  were,  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music  and 
a  whole  sceptical  world.  Now  she  thought  Walter  Taxal  would 
be  the  very  man  to  help  this  girl  into  a  position  which  would 
enable  her  to  help  herself.  Another  woman  in  Gabrielle's  place 
would  have  hesitated  about  writing  to  Taxal,  for  there  had  been 
at  one  time  a  vague  idea  that  if  Albert  were  not  there  Taxal 
might  have  become  an  admirer  of  hers.  But  Gabrielle  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  now,  and  perhaps  in  any  case  would  not 
have  allowed  any  such  mere  conjecture  to  interfere  between  her 
and  the  chance  of  getting  Walter  Taxal  to  do  good  to  himself 
and  others  by  helping  his  fellow-creatures.  ^  There  is  somebody 
wanting  to  be  helped,  and  here  is  somebody  capable  of  giving  the 
help' — it  was  after  this  fashion  that  Gabrielle  would  have  reasoned 
— ^  What  ought  anyone  to  do  who  can  do  it  but  try  to  bring  these 
two  together  ? '  She  would  rather  have  written  to  Major  Leven 
than  to  Mr.  Taxal,  so  far  as  Lefussis  and  the  redemption  of  Eng- 
land were  concerned ;  but  she  could  not  write  to  Major  Leven 
while  Major  Leven's  wife  would  not  speak  to  her ;  and  in  any  case 
Major  Leven  could  neither  appreciate  nor  assist  her  young  musical 
prodigy. 

The  day  when   Gabrielle   was   expecting  t\i^  n\s\V*  ItoajL^^x. 
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Lefiissis  she  received  a  card  from  Walter  Taxal.  She  was  Bitting 
alone  in  the  melancholy  room  that  we  may  call  her  sanctuary  %  but 
f^lie  would  not  receive  a  visitor  there.  She  hastened  to  her  drawing- 
room,  and  there  saw  two  figures,  not  one-  "WTien  she  entered,  one 
of  the  two  ran  towards  her,  and  caught  her  in  hia  arms  and  kissed 
her,  ^^Tien  she  saw  who  it  was,  she  returned  his  kiFses  ;  and  the 
tears  were  in  her  eyes  and  in  his.  Walter  Taxal  stood  modestlj 
in  the  background. 

'  How  kind  of  you — oh,  how  kind  of  you  t<>  come  and  see  me/ 
Gahrielle  said.     '  I  did  not  like  to  write  to  you/ 

'  ]My  dear,  I  was  always  fond  of  you  since  I  knew  you,'  ilajor 
Leven  said,  recovering  his  voice  as  well  as  he  could,  *  I  alivajs 
kncAv  you  for  a  sweet  good  girl.  You  have  a  friend  in  me,  no 
matter  what  anybody  may  say-  When  Taxal  told  me  that  he  was 
coming  to  see  you,  I  said  to  myself,  *'  I  may  come  too,  I  may  oomf 
too  ;  Gabrielle  must  be  changed  indeed  if  she  won't  receive  me,  and 
take  my  visit  as  it  is  meant,  yon  know/'  I  caii t  answer  for  otbcr% 
Gabrielle,  but  I  can  answer  for  myself ;  and  I  am  your  friend,  nij 
dear,  always  your  true  friend,* 

*How  is  Mrs.  Leven?*  Gabrielle  asked  timidly.  *  Does  she 
ever  speak  of  me  ?     Oh,  how  I  loved  her.' 

'  We  have  spoken  of  yoUj  but  not  much,  Gabrielle  ;  not  maoh 
as  yet.  It  would  not  be  well,  perhaps  ;  you  ladies  have  odd  w»J5 
— not  all  of  you,  I  don't  mean— hut  some  of  you.  But  shell  contt 
round.  I  have  been  trdking  to  her  about  her  son — the  other  son, 
you  know— I  hope  he  is  alive.' 

*  I  am  sure  be  is  alive,'  said  Gabrielle  suddenly,  and  tb<»ft 
checked  herself. 

*Kut  here  is  Taxal,'  Major  Leven  said  ;  '  and  I  know  you  w.'Uit 
to  talk  to  him  about  something.  I  just  eame  round  with  him.  ' 
didn't  mention  to  Mrs,  Leven  that  I  was  coming,  you  know;  it 
would  not  be  of  any  use  rousing  premature  feeling — ' 

Gabrielle  smiled  with  tear-sparkling  eyes,  and  held  out  her  hand 
again  to  Leven  in  token  of  understanding  and  friendship.  TlH^ 
kindly  and  chivalrous  Leven  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

'  We  will  trust  to  time,*  said  Gabrielle  bravely,  *  She  will  l<^ 
me  again,  Major  Leven.' 

*  She  will ;  she  can't  help  it,'  Leven  declared  energeticftflj* 
*  Well,  I  am  truly  happy  to  have  seen  you — ' 

*  No,  you  must  not  go  yet,*  Gabrielle  ijiterposed*     *I  wti  ' 
too,  as  well  as  Mr,  Taxal,     Do,  Mr,  Taxal,  excuse  ua  if  t\  j 
been  rudely  inattentive      Major  Leven  and  I  are  such  old  firifDdsi: 

and  we  have  not  fieen  each  o\.Wt  lV\%  Ic^xi^  time,  and  so  w^l 
things  have  happened  ^itice  H^ftToa'^'WX.; 
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Walter  Taxal  hastened  to  assure  her  that  he  was  not  in  the 
least  put  out  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  overlooked  for  a  moment. 
Tratb  to  say,  he  did  not  seem  to  harbour  any  deep  resentment. 
Then  Crabrielle  began  to  unfold  her  projects ;  first,  as  r^;arded  Mr. 
Lefussis.  There  was  somewhat  of  a  twinkle  in  Taxal's  eyes  when 
the  name  was  mentioned. 

^  Surely  we  know  something  of  Lefussis,  Leven  ? '  he  said, 
turning  to  his  friend.  *  The  man,  isn't  he,  who  proposes  amend- 
ments at  all  the  Conservative  working  men's  meetings,  and  is 
invariably  hustled  out  for  his  pains  ?  I  fancy  he  is  not  a  very 
bad  sort  of  feUow ;  a  little  out  of  it,  perhaps,  in  the  head.  But 
how  you  came  to  know  him.  Mis.  Yanthorpe,  I  cannot  imagine.' 

*What  does  he  want  us  to  do  for  him,  Gabrielle?'  Major 
Leven  asked.  *  Tell  him  I'll  do  anything  you  ask  me ;  only,  my 
dear,  I  think  I  wouldn't  be  getting  all  sorts  of  odd  people  round 
me.  You  don't  understand ;  you  will  be  found  believing  everything 
everybody  tells  you.  Now,  I  don't  say  a  word  against  this  poor 
Lefussis ;  I  dare  say  he  is  a  very  honest  feUow ;  but  you  must  be 
cautious  ;  you  don't  know  anything  of  the  world.' 

'  Listen  to  him,'  Crabrielle  said,  *  to  him  who  believes  every 
tale  of  grievance  every  one  tells  him  in  the  streets,  and  who  has  to 
leave  his  purse  at  home  if  he  is  not  to  get  rid  of  all  that  is  in  it 
before  he  comes  half-way  to  the  end  of  a  walk  I  He  would  bid  me 
be  cautious  and  careful  and  knowing  about  the  world,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.' 

*Well,  Weill  good  advice,  you  know,  is  good  advice,  even 
though  one  isn't  always  wise  oneself.  You  must  be  prudent, 
Crabrielle,  and  not  set  people  talking,  not  give  them  a  handle, 
and  all  that.  If  Taxal  and  I  ever  make  fools  of  ourselves,  why  it 
doesn't  much  matter.  But  tell  poor  Lefussis  I'll  do  anything  I 
can.  Let  him  come  and  see  me  ;  he'U  see  Taxal  to-day ;  I  can't 
wait.' 

Gabrielle  could  not  well  explain  to  them  what  Lefussis  pro- 
posed to  do,  except  generally  to  save  England.  Major  Leven 
shook  his  head  gravely,  and  expressed  his  fear,  in  all  seriousness, 
that  that  was  past  praying  for.  But  he  declared  that  he  was  not 
for  openly  proclaiming  despair,  and  that  he  would  work  with  Le- 
fussis or  anyone  else  in  a  good  cause.  Then,  as  he  had  no  end 
of  other  engagements,  and  as  ^Ir.  Taxal  wanted  to  talk  over  some 
of  them  with  him,  it  was  arranged  that  Taxal  should  accompany 
him  on  some  of  his  errands,  and  come  back  a  little  later  in  the 
day  to  see  Lefussis  and  to  hear  the  young  aspirant  for  the  cro^vnx 
of  lyric  Bong.  It  may  be  remarked  that  ToxaX,  iot  ^  \^%  %\ft^ 
of  native  enthmiasmj  grew  grave  when  te  Yveatd  oi  V)afr  ^«^  ^vcw^^^ 
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and  thought  hers  a  far  more  difBcult  undertaking  than  that  of 
Ijefussis, 

The  time  seemed  Vmg  and  slow  to  Gabrielle  when  Leven  ; 
Taxal  were  gone,  and  she  was  left  alone.     She  did  not  like 
to  be  left  alone.     In  her  girlish  days  she  Imd  delighted  in 
sional   solitude,   but   now   loneliness  oppressed  her.      It  set  her 
thinking  of  the  youth  who  liad  loved  her,  and  tormenting  herself 
with  doubts  as  to  whether  she  had  been  to  him  all  that  she  might 
have  been.     It  allowed  her  to  go  over  and  over  agoin,  to  no  pur- 
pose, the  story  of  her  long  companionship  with  Mrs*  Leven,  and  its 
harsh  and  sudden  severance ;  and  again  she  tortured  herself  bj 
t  rying  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  whether  she  was  to  blame,  and 
whether  there  was  anything  that  she  ought  to  have  done  in  tiin 
and  had  not  done.     Her  schemes  of  active  benevolence,  too,  seeme 
to  gi'ow  L'liill  and  bodiless  when   slie   was  lung  alone.     Her  ea 
temperament  faded  and  withered  in  enforced  inactivity.     8he  wa«T 
glad  when  her  maid  came  to  tell  of  the  arrival  of  the  aspiring 
singer,  and  the  singer's  still  more  aspiring  brother. 

Professor  Elvin— he  was  professor  of  the  art  of  arms — enter^ 
the  room  with  a  long  gliding  step  forward,  and  then  a  short  step, 
and  then  a  long  gliding  step  again.  He  was  a  man  of  forty,  with 
hair  and  heard  already  turned  grey.  He  was  straight,  and  almt^t 
as  lithe  as  one  of  his  own  fencing  foils ;  and  he  was  always 
some  attitude  that  now  suggested  soldier,  and  now  actor,  and  noH 
again  dancing-master.  His  beard  and  moustache  were  neatl| 
trimmed ;  the  Ix^ard  into  a  little  peak,  the  moustache  into  points:. 
He  w*as  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  single-breasted  frock  coat,  fawD- 
coloured^trowsers,  and  wore  lavender  gloves,  glos^sy  and  glazed  with 
newness.  Miss  Elvin  was  a  sallow  girl,  who  looked  as  if  she  had 
stepped  out  of  a  mcdioeval  painting — her  chin  was  so  pointed, 
her  mouth  was  so  large,  her  lips  were  ao  thin,  her  eyes  were  so 
long  and  mournful,  her  drapery  was  so  darksome  in  its  greeo.  J| 
8he  had  a  way  of  first  lowering  and  then  suddenly  raising  her  eye*,^! 
which  discomposed  the  stranger.  She  accepted  Gabrielle's  genbJ 
welcome  with  a  proud  liumility,  like  one  who,  conscious  of  su- 
preme merit,  leaves  it  to  whomso  it  concerns  to  take  the  re 
sibility  of  making  it  known  to  the  world. 

*  Yours  is  a  noble  ambition,'  Gabrielle  said  enthusiasti 
meaning  what  she  said* 

C*We  have  had  enemies,'  Professor  Elvin  said,  with  a  grand 
wave  of  the  right  arm,     '  We  have  had  many  enemies.     You  wil 
not  he  surprised  to  hear  that,  Mrs.  V  anthoq>e.     My  sister's  voio 
and  her  talents  muat,  oi  co^tse,  m-iVe*  e^wvoi^sa  WW^: 
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sparkling  eyes.  ^It  is  always  so,  I  am  afraid;  the  world  is 
always  like  thaU  But  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear  it  in  your  case, 
Mr.  Elvin ;  I  should  not  have  much  faith  in  anyone  who  did  not 
make  enemies.  Such  enmity  is  only  a  tribute  to  your  sister's 
talents.' 

*  Just  so ;  exactly  so ;  you  are  quite  right,  madame ;  so  we 
feel  it,  I  assure  you.  The  more  I  hear  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  this  dear  girl,  the  more  I  feel  encouraged — the  more  I  en- 
courage her.  I  always  say  to  her,  "  You  ought  to  be  proud  of 
this,  Gertrude — proud  of  it,  my  sister  ;  it  proves  that  they  fear 
you  as  a  rival."  And  they  do  fear  her,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe ;  and  they 
shall  have  cause  to  fear  still  more  when  she  once  begins  to  make 
her  way.' 

'  I  have  had  some  enemies,  undoubtedly,'  the  young  aspirant 
said,  with  eyes  modestly  downcast,  and  speaking  in  the  restrained 
tone  of  one  who  could  tell  startling  things  if  she  did  but  wish. 

*  You  would  hardly  believe  some  of  the  things  we  have  known  of 
— ^known  as  a  certainty — ^you  would  hardly  believe  them  if  you 
did  not  yourself  know  them.  /  don't  see  why  they  shoidd  fear. 
The  lyric  stage  is  surely  wide  enough  for  all  of  us.' 

^  They  have  conspired  against  her,  madame ;  hatched  plots  and 
conspiracies  to  keep  her  off  the  boards  of  the  Opera.  The  most 
popular  singers  of  the  day  are  in  the  plot — I  won't  call  them  the 
greatest ;  they  are  not  great,  any  of  them — and  they  have  made  the 
managers  promise  that  she  shall  never  have  a  chance.  Why,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  prove  that—'  (he  named  a  famous  queen  of  song) 

*  actually  told  the  manager  that  she  would  never  sing  for  him  again 
if  he  as  much  as  gave  Gertrude  a  trial.' 

*  But  that  is  unspeakably  mean  and  pitiful,'  said  Gabrielle ;  *  I 
cannot  imagine  anything  more  ignoble.     Oh,  it  is  too  shameful.' 

Miss  Elvin  tossed  her  head  and  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  if  to 
signify  that  really  that  was  nothing,  if  Gabrielle  knew  but  all. 

*When  self-conceit  once  gets  possession  of  the  mind,'  the 
Professor  loftily  said,  '  there  is  no  measuring  the  depths  of  folly 
and  meanness  to  which  it  will  carry  its  victims.' 

*  That  is  only  too  true,'  GabrieUe  answered,  so  earnestly  that 
Miss  Elvin  looked  sharply  up  at  her,  as  if  suspecting  for  a  moment 
that  the  remark  had  in  it  something  of  present  application.  But 
Chkbrielle  spoke  simply  and  in  perfect  good  faith  ;  marvelling  at 
the  injustice  and  selfishness  of  a  great  singer,  who,  herself  fed  with 
success  and  fame,  could  endeavour  to  keep  this  poor  young 
aspirant  from  even  having  a  fair  chance  of  showing  wbfiit  Afc^Q>ak^ 
do. 

*  What  I  don't  quite  see,'  said  GabrieWe  m^A\\:a^^N^'^^'•'v«^^^^ 
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we  are  io  battle  agfainst  this  conspiracy.     Don't  think  I 
have  you  fail  in  courage,  Miss  Elvitij  or   that  I  woiild  fail 
courage  myself.     Only,  if  all  these  ji^^reat  singers  are  in  a  bai 
against  ns '— Gabrielle  had  already  made  Miss  Elvin's  cause 
own — *  I  fear  we  can  hardly  do  much  against  them/ 

'  Oh,  madame^  don't  Vie  at  all   intimidated.     We  shall  so* 
crush  them ;  crush  them,  madame,  as  completely  as  base  plots  e 
were  crushed.     They  think  they  can  do  anything  now,  hecaude 
s^ister  is  a  poor  unprotected  girl,  with  no  powerful  friends  to  take 
up  her  cause,  and  only  a  liumble  fencing-master  for  a  brother 
fight  her  battle.     Ah,  if  it  were  a  battle  that  could  be  fought 
a  man'H  right  arm,  they  should  sec  !     But  when  they  find  that  si 
has  some  friends  after  all,  rich  and  powerful  friends,  it  will  bo 
very   different   thing,   Mrs,   Vanthorpe ;  a   very   different   thi: 
madame.     Well  soon  bring  the  managers  to  their  knees,  and  t! 
press,  ma'am,  the  critics  who  are  now  in  league  against  us/ 

*  But,  Mr.   Elvin,'  Gabrielle  said,  very  earnestly,  for  she 
anidous  that  the  brother  and  sister  should  be  under  no  illusions^' 

I  am  afraid  you  must  not  think  of  gaining  any  rich  or  powerful 
friends  through  me.  I  am  not  rich,  and  my  friends  are  not 
powerful,  I  can  only  offer  your  sister  sympathy  and  a  helping 
hand.' 

*  You  are  a  lady,  madame,  of  rank  and  distinction,  whose 
name  is  already  becoming  a  household  word  lor  deeds  of  noble  ai 
discriminating  generosity.  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Vanthorp©»  if  for  on 
I  decline  to  allow  even  yon  to  interrupt  me ;  I  say  this,  ro;idnm( 
in  your  presence,  because  it  i.s  the  truth.  You  have  friends  amoi 
the  rich  and  the  powerful.  The  distingiushed  young  nohleman 
whose  name  you  did  me  the  great  honour  to  mention  to  me  h 
celebrated  wherever  music  is  known  as  a  patron  of  the  art  as  judi- 
cious as  he  is  generous,  A  word  from  him — a  word  in  season, 
madame — will  amply  prove  to  all  the  world  that  Gertrude  Elvinis 
no  longer  an  unprotected  girl  on  whom  envy  may  trample  with 
impunity.' 

*  Well,'  Gabrielle  said,  when  this  burst  of  eloquence  had 
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away,  *  I  am  sure  Mr.  Walter  Tasal  will  do  all  lio  can 


[anyone  who  deserves  his  help,  and  whom—* 
'  And    whom   you   recommend,   Mrs.    \^anthorpe — whom  vol 
recommend,     Gertrude  and  I  an?  well  aware  to  whom  we  shall  ta 
any  effort  that  may  pci-chance  be  made  on  her  behalf.' 
.         *  But  you  know,  Mr.  Elvin —  ' 
p        *  J  call  myself  Professor  Elvin,'  the  eloquent  fencing-i 
observed,  with  a  deprecatory  tuoxeimeTit  c^l  Vx^sW^^  ^NXtfl  a.  mi 
:  


cholj  smile  that  seemed  to  wj,  ''I  V».ot  *YV\^\i. 
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low  It  IS  not  a  legal  claim ;  yet  prjthee  indulge  me  in  at  least 
this  poor  coBceit.' 

*  I  beg  pardon ;  of  course  I  Bhould  have  said  Professor  Elvin ; 
you  know  that  I  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  a  cjualified  judge  of 
singing/ 

Professor  Elvin  made  a  gesture  of  earnest  protestation,  as  if  to 
imply  that  there  really  could  be  nothing  in  musical  or  any  other 
^cienc'e  concerning  which  ^Irs.  Vanthorpe  \vai4  not  a  perfectly 
competent  critic,  authority,  and  judge* 

'  No ;  I  really  know  very  little  about  it,  not  nearly  enough  to 
make  me  even  fancy  myself  qualified  to  have  a  decided  opinion  ; 
and  in  any  case  I  should  be  carried  away  by  my  inclinatiouB,  and 
your  sister  would  seem  to  me  to  be  Patti  or  Nilsson  if  I  were  on 
her  side,  as  I  am.' 

*  But  excuse  me,'  the  Professor  said  with  a  smile,  '  Patti  or 
Kilsson !  We  hope  to  show  you  that  Gertrude  has  much  higher 
po^etensions  than  to  be  classed  with  singers  like  Patti  or  Nilsson.' 

'  I  don't  think  anything  of  Patti  or  Nilsson,'  the  aspirant  her- 
self said,  in  her  low  thrilling  tone,  'They  belong  to  a  school  with 
which  I  have  no  sympathy ;  I  say  so  quite  apart  from  any  feeling 
of  resentment  which  I  might  be  justified  in  entertaining.' 

*  You  see,  then,*  Gabrielle  resumed,  '  this  only  shows  how  little 
quali6ed  I  am  to  judge.     I  thought  these  w^ere  two  great  singers.^ 

*  You  are  very  good,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,'  the  Professor  observed. 
The  comment  was  intended  to  imply  that  it  was  only  out  of  sheer 
goodne-ss  of  heart  that  Mr^.  Vanthorpe  condescended  to  regard  such 

■persons  as  singers  at  all. 
'Then  you  see,'  said  Gabrielle,   *I   cannot   answer   for  Mr. 
Taxal's  judgment.     He   perhaps  may  foiTQ  a  different  opinion, 
Professor  Elvin,  from  that  which  you  and  I  form.     We  can't  tell ; 
we  shall  have  to  wait  until^until— ' 

*  Until  he  has  heard  Gertrude?     Certainly,  3Ira.  Vanthorpe: 

»that  is  what  we  desire  ;  that  is  all  we  desire.  We  have  no  fear  of 
the  judgment  of  one  so  qualified  as  Mr.  Taxal,  although  he  is  but 
m amateur.  Gertrude  only  longs  for  an  opportunity  of  proving  to 
R.  Taxal  that  she  is  not  unworthy  of  your  countenance  and 
recommendation,' 

^  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  issue;  the  aspirant  said,  first  rasting 
her  eyes  down  and  then  suddenly  turning  all  the  light  of  them  full 
on  Gabrielle's  face, 

*  Here  is  3Ir.  Taxal,  just  come  in  time,'  Gabrielle  said,  delighted 
that  he  had  come,  and  delighted  too  with  the  courage,  the  confi- 
dence^ and  the  deep  bright  eyes  of  the  aspixaiit*    ^\t'\%\^fe^i>cw>iL\ 
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would  have  a  woman^'  she  thought ;  *  brave,  strong,  confident  ino^^ 
powers  when  slie  has  tliera.' 

Walter  Taxal  came  forward  somewhat  awkward  and  timid-lrjok- 
ing,  and  he  positively  blushed  as  he  waa  presented  to  Miss  Elvin, 
and  she,  having  first  dropped  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  then  raised 
them  to  his  and  fixed  him  with  an  imploring  gaze.  No  time  waslobt 
in  making  the  experiment.  The  aspirant  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
accompanied  herself;  her  brother  turned  the  leaves  of  the  piece  of 
music  which  she  had  choi^en,  Walter  TaxaVs  shoii  sight  rendered 
his  undertaking  such  a  tfisk  a  dangerous  experiment ;  and  more- 
over Professor  Elvin  had  gently  urged  i hat ^  to  appreciate  hi.'^  ^isterV 
singing,  the  mind  shouhl  be  absoiiilely  free  from  the  strain  uf 
any  duty,  however  welcome  and  gracefid.  Gabrielle  stood  behind 
the  singer,  full  at  once  of  fear  and  hope.  Professor  Elvin  tnnjed 
over  each  leaf  with  the  action  of  a  man  delivering  a  final  and 
triumphant  thrust  to  some  rival  swordsman. 

The  singing?  Well,  Mii«s  Elvin  had  a  voice  of  tremendous 
power  and  compass.  There  was  a  raw  keen  raucous  energy  al 
it  that  at  first  was  positively  startling.  The  little  glass  drops  of  I 
chandelier  all  rattled  and  echoed  as  the  first  notes  played  in  amo 
them.  The  strings  of  a  harp  at  the  other  end  of  the  ro 
vibrated  shrilly.  The  leaves  of  open  books  fluttered  and  ruatlBd 
like  startled  birds.  The  room  seemed  to  be  filled  to  painful 
tention  with  the  volume  of  sound ;  the  ^singer  herself  appeared  I 
be  possessed  by  her  voice  like  a  sibyl  with  the  prophetic 
Every  limb  of  her  moved  \  every  bone  and  muscle  seemed  to  1 
in  corresponding  motion  as  the  sounds  came  forth.  Her  should^ 
her  arm;;^  her  back,  her  knees,  all  were  agitated  together ;  not! 
vein  was  quiet ;  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl  at  least  were 
When  she  finished,  it  was  as  though  she  Hung  voice  and  song  %% 
from  her  with  a  passionate  energy,  like  that  of  Atlas  sick  of  his 
burden  and  tossing  a  world  into  unending  space.  Then  the 
was  silence,  and  Professor  Elvin  fell  into  an  attitude  and 
Gabrielle  fixed  her  eyes  beseechingly  on  Walter  Taxab 

*  Great  power,  great  power,  quite  a  tremendous  organ;  1» 
doubt  about  that,'  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause.  ^  This  jotisg 
lady  is  to  be  coDgi*^atulated,  really  to  be  congratulated,  on  the  p<»» 
session  of  such  a  voice.* 

*Not  many  like  that,  sir,  on  the  lyric  stajr^  now/  Profesi 
Elvin  said  defiantly. 

'Not  many  like  it;  oh,  no,    certainly  nui  ;  vrry    nire,  I 
f/cuta  sure.     Yes  ;  the  voice  is  uU  ri^ht  enough.    A  little  more,  ] 
Imp^y  of  culture,  don't  ^o\i  iVvivV^  ^et\\%?^?.^  c^^^^Cxxi^wasoX^Viii 
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ing  may  lie  evident  at  times.  The  young  lady  has  not  been 
taught  in  Italy,  perhaps  ? ' 

'  No,  sir,  she  has  not,'  her  brother  said  sternly. 

«I  would  suggest,'  Taxal  went  on,  in  a  deprecating  and  even 
timid  tone,  '  if  it  could  be  arranged,  you  know,  that  before 
venturing  on  a  trial  at  the  hands  of  any  of  oiu:  great  people  here — 
our  managers,  you  know — she  should  have  some  little  finishing  train- 
ing in  Italy.  People  think  so  much  of  Italy ;  partly  a  superstition, 
I  dare  say,  but  it  might  perhaps  be  well  to  give  in  to  it.' 

*  Then  you  don't  think  my  sister  is  fit  to  take  a  place  on  the 
lyric  stage  at  once  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  don't  exactly  say  that ;  and  you  must  understand  that 
my  opinion  is  that  of  a  mere  amateur.  I  don't  pretend  to  a 
decisive  judgment  of  any  kind ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  a  little 
more  training  would  be  well.  We  can't  suflFer,  you  know,  from  a 
little  more  training  at  any  time.' 

Miss  Elvin  rose  from  the  piano. 

*  I  might  say,'  she  said  with  downcast  eyes, '  that  a  singer  is 
hardly  able  to  do  justice  to  herself  with  an  instrument  like  that.  It 
is  an  excellent  piano  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  I  am  sure  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  the  instrument  for  an  artist.' 

*  Oh,  no,'  Gabrielle  interposed,  seizing  the  opportunity  for 
coming  to  the  rescue ;  ^  that  piano  is  nothing  that  a  really  great 
artist  ought  to  touch.  I  felt  all  the  time  that  it  was  not  quite  fair 
to  Miss  Elvin  to  ask  her  to  sing  to  it.  But  I  was  so  anxious  to 
hear  her,  that  I  could  not  wait  for  a  better  time.' 

'  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  is  all  goodness,'  Professor  Elvin  said  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  tenders  to  his  wronger  a  Christian  but  reluctant 
forgiveness. 

'  Oh,  I  probably  could  not  have  done  any  better  in  any  case,' 
Miss  Elvin  said  bitterly. 

There  was  another  pause.  Everyone  felt  depressed  and 
awkward.  At  last  Walter  Taxal  hit  upon  something  to  say. 
.He  happily  remembered  that  there  was  to  be  a  concert  given  in  a 
few  days  at  Lady  Honeybell's,  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  independence 
in  Thibet,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  if  Miss 
Elvin  were  to  sing  there.  It  would  be  a  great  opportunity. 
Everyone  would  be  there;  some  of  the  most  famous  singers  had 
promised  their  assistance,  and  many  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  art, 
professional  and  anlateur,  would  be  among  the  audience.  If  Miss 
Elvin  made  an  impression  there,  it  would  be  a  splendid  opening 
for  her.  He  was  sure  he  could  promise  that  Lady  Honeybell  would 
be  delighted  to  enrol  Miss  Elvin  on  her  list  o?  aVugj^x^.  "&%  ^q>^^ 
he  able  to  let  Miss  'Eivin  know  to-morrow. 
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This  happy  thought  went  far  to  restore  satisfaction  io  the  cdH 
pany.     Professor  Elvin  was  profuse  and  statuesque  in  his  matijfl 
of  returning  thanks,     ^liss  Elvin  expressed  her  gratitude  with  v^ 
csarefully  humbled  air  of  one  who  submits  to  being  misprised,  afl 
wishes  it  to  be  understood  that,  after  what  has  passed,  she  admfl 
that  anything  is  good  enough  for  her.     Gabrielle  insisted  that  fl 
that  night  at  least  Mi^s  Elvin  must  stay  witli  her,  as  it  was  (ol 
i'ar  for  her  to  go  home  with  her  brother  and  return  next  momiD^' 
in  time  to  hear  the  good  news  which  ^Ir.  Taxal  was  siu-e  to  bric^' 
about  Lady  Honey  bell  and  the  concert.     Gertrude  grew  brighter  at 
this,  and  accepted  the  oJBFer  readily.     While  she  spoke  a  few  worda 
to  her  brother  about  some  commissions  he  was  to  execute  for  lier 
as  he  was  passing  through  town,  Walter  Tasal  found  an  opj»oi1u- 
nity  of  exchanging  a  sentence  or  two  with  (fabncUe. 

'  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  wliat  T  have  said  and  done  for 
your  protegee  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Only  half  satisfied/  Gabrielle  replied.  *  At  least,  1  like  what 
you  have  done  very  well,  but  not  what  you  said.  Von  don't 
appear  to  me  to  l>e  half  enthusiastic  enough.  The  poor  girl  WW 
quite  cast  down  ;  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,' 

*  Well,  but  really,  you  know,  one  must  not  go  too  far  in  praisiDSj 
beginneri<.  You  have  no  idea  of  how  self-conceited  some  of  tlcw 
people  are,  and  what  impossible  notions  they  get  into  their  bead^/ 

*  But  smely  she  has  a  wonderful  voice  ?  Come,  you  must  a<Irijit 
that  much,  at  least,' 

*  Ycr? ;  she  has  n  wonderful  voice — very  wonderful :  that  s 
exactly  the  word  for  it.  I  never  heard  anytliiug  like  it:  bvit 
whether  it's  going  to  be  wonderfully  good  or  wonderfully  bad  b 
what  I  don't  quite  profess  to  know.  And  Ii:M>k  here,  ^Irs,  Van* 
thorpe,  excuse  me ;  don't  you  take  too  much  trouble  about  thei^' 
people ;  they'll  not  be  grateful  to  you  one  bit.  You  havd  no  idea 
what  Bueh  self-conceit  can  do.  That  fellow's  a  cad,  dep^id  upon 
it ;  he  tliinks  he  can  trade  upon  his  sisters  voice,* 

*  I  am  sorry  you  take  it  in  that  way,'  Gabrielle  said,  disap- 
pointed, *  I  had  set  my  heart  on  getting  that  poor  gid  ^ 
chance  to  be  heard,  and  I  know  she  will  succeed.  \^Tiat  do  I 
care  about  her  brother  or  his  manners  ?  I  feel  for  the  girl ;  I  am 
sure  she  has  geniu:< ;  I  know  she  has,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  tlo 
something  for  her,' 

^WeU,  we'll   all  try  to  do  something  for  her,'  Taxal  - 
great  alarm  lest  he  should  have  offended  Gabrielle,  and  ^s;^.-  ^ 
he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  Miss  Elvin  had  gifts  more  pro- 
mising  than  those  ol  an-j  aou^%\x^'a  %m^^fe^^^&t^^*    '  I  am  only 
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afiraid  of  encouraging  too  much  hope,  letting  her  in  for  disappoint^ 
ment  and  all  that.' 

'  Men  have  no  sympathy  but  with  the  successful/  said  Gabrielle 
sententiously,  and  forgetting  at  the  moment  that  the  man  before 
her  had  hardly  ever  in  his  life  been  the  advocate  of  any  but  some 
lost  and  hopeless  cause. 

'Oh,  come,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe,  you  must  really  think  a  little 
better  of  us ;  and  in  this  case  I  will  do  all  I  can ;  1*11  move 
heaven  and  earth,  in  fact,  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  so  bad  as  all 
that,  and  that  I  have  sympathy  with  merit  even  before  it 
succeeds.' 

At  this  moment  one  of  Gabrielle's  maids  brought  her  a  card 
from  Mr.  Lefussis. 

*  You  have  done  too  much  for  me  to-day  already,'  said  Gabrielle. 
*  Can  you  stand  Mr.  Lefussis  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Anybody  for  you.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  have  a  chance 
of  making  up  for  my  comparative  failure  to  satisfy  you  as  to  your 
musical  friend.' 

Mr.  Lefussis  entered,  bowing  to  Gabrielle  with  ancient  grace, 
and  still  carrying  his  hat  somehow  as  if  it  were  one  proper  to  the 
courtly  costume  of  a  Beauclerk  or  a  Wyndham.  He  had  hardly 
begun  to  pay  his  formal  respects  when  she  was  informed  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Charlton  had  come,  and  were  waiting  below.  This 
was  indeed  the  evening  for  which  Gabrielle  had  invited  our  friends, 
and  she  had  not  forgotten  the  invitation ;  but  she  had  certainly 
failed  to  observe  how  time  was  flying  in  her  various  other  occupa- 
tions. It  was  now  seven  o'clock.  She  seemed  to  the  kindly 
Walter  to  be  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  simultaneous  appearance 
of  such  a  little  crowd  of  visitors.  He  glanced  significantly  at 
Lefussis  and  then  at  Gabrielle,  and  his  look  clearly  asked  her, 
'  Shall  I  take  him  away  ? '  and  her  reply,  conveyed  too  in  one  quiet 
glance,  said,  '  Oh,  yes,  if  you  can.'  Gabrielle  introduced  him  to 
Lefussis  with  becoming  dignity  of  manner. 

'  I  begged  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  to  be  kind  enough  to  introduce  me,' 
Walter  said,  '  although  I  think  you  and  I  have  met  before,  Mr. 
Lefussis.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  good  cause,  I  know, 
more  than  once.  Now,  ^Irs.  Vanthorpe  has  promised  to  excuse 
me,  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  too ;  I  have  to  speak  at  a  meet- 
ing in  the  East-end  to  night,  and  there  is  only  just  time  to  get  a 
hasty  scrap  of  dinner  at  my  club  as  I  go  along.  If  you  don't 
mind  coming  with  me,  we  can  jimip  into  a  cab,  get  a  morsel  of 
dinner,  and  you  shall  accompany  me  to  the  meeting,  and  we  can 
talk  over  the  things  you  want  to  speak  of  aa  v?e  go  ^o\i^? 

Never  was  a  man  more  delighted  tbau  "Mr.  liei\3fi^v&*    "ftft.  ^^ 
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not  even  stop  to  complete  the  explanation  he  was  b^^inning  to 
give  concerning  the  lateness  of  his  visit,  and  the  delays  which  had 
unavoidably  made  it  so  late.  He  took  a  grateful  but  hurried  £EU«well 
of  Gabrielle,  and  went  off  i^-ith  Taxal,  feeling  as  if  he  were 
suddenly  restored  to  that  delightful  world  of  political  movement 
and  of  brilliant  names  from  which  he  had  long  been  an  exile. 
As  Walter  was  disappearing,  he  cast  one  glance  back  upon 
Gabrielle,  which  seemed  to  have  almost  as  much  meaning  in  it  as 
the  cry  that  the  soldier  rushing  into  battle  sends  back  to  his  great 
chief, '  You  shall  praise  me  this  time,  0  Caesar.' 

Descending  the  stairs,  they  met  Robert  Charlton  and  Janet. 
Mr.  Lefussis  could  not  refrain  from  stopping  to  exchange  a  word 
with  them  in  the  pride  of  his  heart. 

'  Glad  to  see  you  ;  haven't  a  moment  to  spare.  I  am  just  going 
to  dine  with  young  Taxal,  Lord  Taxal's  son  ;  we  have  to  attend  a 
very  important  meeting  afterwards.  Tell  you  all  about  it  to- 
morrow.    Good-bye.' 

'  Fool  1 '  was  the  murmured  observation  of  Charlton  as  his  friend 
hurried  after  Walter  Taxal.  '  I  am  sorry  we  came  here,  Janet,' 
he  muttered  to  his  wife  as  they  were  being  shown  up-staire. 

{To  be  continued,) 


BELGRAVIA   ANNUAL 

CHRISTMAS    1878. 

BY  WILKIE   COLLINS. 
I. 

IHEAB  that  the  *  shocking  story  of  my  conduct '  was  widely 
circulated  at  the  ball,  and  that  public  opinion  (among  the 
ladies),  in  every  part  of  the  room,  declared  I  had  disgraced  myself. 

But  there  was  one  dissentient  voice  in  this  chorus  of  general 
condenmation.  You  spoke.  Madam,  with  all  the  authority  of  your 
wide  celebrity  and  your  high  rank.  You  said : — *  I  am  personally 
a  stranger  to  the  young  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  remark — I  am 
not  even  acquainted  with  her  name.  If  I  venture  to  interfere,  it  is 
only  to  remind  you  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  story.  May  I 
ask,  in  the  interests  of  mercy,  if  you  have  waited  to  pass  sentence 
on  her  until  you  have  heard  what  she  has  to  say  in  her  own 
defence?' 

These  just  and  generous  words  produced  (if  I  am  correctly 
informed)  a  dead  silence.  Not  one  of  the  women  who  had  con- 
demned me  had  heard  me  in  my  own  defence.  Not  one  of  them 
ventured  to  answer  you. 

How  I  may  stand  in  the  opinions  of  such  persons  as  these,  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me.  Not  because  I  am  a  woman 
of  extraordinary  fortitude,  but  because  I  shall  soon  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  London  gossip  and  London  scandal.  My  good  husband 
has  received  a  foreign  appointment  which  places  us  in  an  honour- 
able and  independent  position.  We  leave  England  in  a  few  days ; 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  return  to  our  own  country  for  some  years  to 
come.  Under  these  circumstances,  may  I  speak  of  my  heartfelt 
gratitude  ?  may  I  own  how  anxious  I  am  to  stand  well  in  your 
opinion  ?  I  cannot  contemplate  my  approaching  departure^  mtli- 
out  feeliiigr  eager  to  satisfy  you  that  I  ani  iio\i  -vxtL^or^iJK^  ^'l  *Oci^ 
interest  you  have  taken  in  seeing  justice  doiie  to  a  «fcwxi^^x,  \  '^m^ 
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l>e  BO  proud  of  bearing  away  with  me  even  the  most  irifliiig  expr 
flion  of  your  sympathy  I     Will  you  read  my  little  story,  and  decid 
for  yourself  if  I  deserve  the  hard  things  that  have  been  said  < 
me  ?     Yes,  I  am  sure  you  will ! 


Who  am  I^to  begin  with  ? 

I  suppose  I  shall  best  answer  that  question  by  describing  m; 
self  as  one  of  the  fortunate  persons  who  are  possessed  of  advantages 
of  birth.  My  father  was  the  second  eon  of  an  English  noblemaa. 
My  mother  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  South  Germany.  I  lost  both  my  parents  when  I  was  sixteen 
years  old  ;  and  I  went  to  live  with  my  uncle  (my  father's  younger 
brother),  who  was  also  appointed  my  guardian  until  I  came  of  age. 
His  wife  (my  aunt  by  marriage)  brought  him  a  handsome  fortune. 
She,  too,  belonged  to  the  higher  r:xnk  uf  sol  i  ty. 

You  will  find,  as  I  go  on,  that  I  abstain  from  mentioning  any 
family  names.  The  motives  which — if  they  did  not  absolutely  lead 
to  my  marriages-did  certainly  hasten  it,  are  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  an  event  which  must  never  be  traced  to  the  persom 
concerned  in  it*  For  this  reason  I  have  marked  my  narratii 
*  private ; '  and  I  trust  to  you  not  to  let  it  be  seen  by  other  eyi 
than  yours.  If  I  mention  my  uncle  by  his  military  title,  as  '  the 
General,'  and  if  I  change  my  aunt's  Christian  name,  I  shall 
keep  a  secret  which  I  feel  bound  by  the  strongest  motives  of 
gratitude  and  honoiu"  to  respect^ — and,  at  the  same  time,  I  shaU 
place  my  position  before  you  unreservedly  in  its  true  aspects 
have  done  all  the  sooner  with  the  troublesome  question  of  n; 
I  may  add  that  I  bear  my  German  mother's  Christian  nai 
'  Wilhelmina/  All  my  friends,  in  the  days  when  I  had  frieni 
used  to  shorten  this  to  ^  ilina.'  Be  my  friend  so  far^  and 
me  Mina,  too. 

My  troubles  began  with— what  do  you  think  ?     With  uothi; 
better  and  nothing  worse  than  the  engagement  of  a  new  groom. 

This  seems,  no  doubt,  a  very  odd  way  of  appealing  to  yoi 
interest,  at  the  outset  of  my  story.     Fortunately,  I  am  writing 
a  just  woman,  who  will  suspend  her  opinion  until  she  knows  ^ 
more  of  me. 

We  were  in  London  for  the  season.     At  the  time  I 
speaking  of,  I  had  lived  for  five  years  under  the  protection 
uncle  and  aunt.     When  I  think  of  the  good  General's  fathe 
i'iudness  to  me,  I  despair  ot  wxilVu^  ^5i)wi\A.\\.  \Ti^\k'^  adequate  tei 
'Jo  own  the  truth,  the  leata  ge^ mVo*  iii>i  ^i^^,^\v\ \  «,TaGXiS4\. 
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all.  As  for  iny  relations  with  Lady  Catherine,  I  only  do  her 
justice  if  I  say  that  she  performed  her  duties  towards  me  without 
the  silightest  pretetisioo,  and  in  the  most  charming  manner.  At 
past  forty  years  old  she  was  still  universally  admiiedj  thougli  she 
haid  lost  the  one  attraction  which  distinguished  her  hefore  my  time 
— tie  attraction  of  a  perfectly  heautiful  figm-e.  With  fine  hair 
and  expressive  eyes,  she  was  otherwise  a  plain  woman*  Her  un- 
assuming cleverness  and  her  fascinating  manners  were  the  qualities 
BO  doubt  which  made  her  piopular  everywhere.  We  never  quarrelled, 
Kot  because  I  was  always  amiable,  but  because  Lady  Catherine 
would  not  allow  it.  She  managed  me  as  she  managed  her  husband, 
with  perfect  tact.  With  certain  occasional  checks — exceptions 
which  only  proved  the  ride^ — she  absolutely  governed  the  General. 
There  were  eccentricities  in  his  character  which  made  him  a  man 
easily  ruled  by  a  clever  woman.     Deferring  to  his  opinion,  so  far 

ppearances  went,  my  aunt  generally  contrived  to  get  her  own 
way  in  the  end.  Except  when  he  was  at  his  club,  happy  in  his 
gossip,  his  good  dinners,  and  liis  whist,  my  excellent  uncle  lived 
under  a  despotism,  in  the  happy  delusion  that  he  was  master  in  his 
own  house. 

Prosperous  and  pleasant  as  it  appears  on  the  surface,  my  life 
^had  its  sod  side  for  a  young  woman. 

In  the  commonplace  routine  of  our  existence,  as  wealthy  people 
in  the  upper  rank,  there  was  nothing  to  ripen  the  growth  of  the 
better  and  deeper  capacities  in  my  nature.  Heartily  as  I  loved 
and  admired  my  uncle,  he  was  neither  of  an  age  nor  of  a  character 
to  be  the  chosen  depositary  of  my  most  secret  thoughts,  the  friend 

■  of  my  inmost  heart,  who  could  show  me  how  to  make  the  best  and 
the  most  of  my  life.  With  friends  and  admirers  in  plenty,  I  had 
found  no  one  who  could  hold  tMs  position  towards  me.  In  the 
midst  of  society  I  was,  unconsciously,  a  lonely  woman*  My 
happiest  moments  were  those  moments  when  I  took  refuge  in  my 
music  and  my  books.  Out  of  the  housa,  my  one  diversion,  always 
welcome,  and  always  fresh,  was  riding.  Without  any  false  modesty, 
I  may  mention  that  I  had  lovers  as  well  as  admirers  ;  but  not  one 
■  of  them  produced  an  impression  on  my  heart.  In  all  that  related 
to  the  tender  passion,  as  it  is  called,  I  was  an  undeveloped  being. 
The  influence  that  men  have  on  women,  because  they  are  men,  was 

I  really  and  truly  a  mystery  to  me.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  own  cold- 
ness— I  tried,  honestly  tried,  to  copy  other  girls  \  to  feel  my  heart 
beating  in  the  presence  of  the  one  chosen  man,  as  it  did  certainly 
beat,  for  example,  when  I  went  out  hunting  with  the  General. 
But  it  was  not  to  he  done.  When  a  man  pressed  m^  l\;i\:^d^  1  i"it\J^ 
it  in  my  rings,  instead  of  my  heart, 
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Don't  suppose  I  am  writing  in  tliis  way  alxmt  myself,  oi 
mere  vanity.  I  am  trying  to  pi^pare  you  for  what  ia  to  come*  If 
I  can  only  enable  you  to  see  some  of  the  defects  and  weakoesaes  of 
my  character,  as  clearly  as  \  can  now  see  them  myself,  you  will,  I 
think,  feel  more  indulgently  towards  me  when  I  make  my  confession. 
And  perhaps  you  will  be  all  the  readier  to  remember  that  I  had 
neither  mother  nor  sister  to  confide  in,  at  a  time  when  I  most 
wanted  a  word  of  advice. 

This  said,  I  have  now  done  with  the  past,  and  may  get  on  t<> 
the  strange  events  which  have  assouiatetl  themselves  with  a  late 
time. 


III. 


I  ITATE  mentioned  that  we  were  in  London  for  the  season-     On»? 
morning,  I  went  out  riding  with  my  uncle,  as  usual^  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  Generars  service  in  the  army  had  been  io  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment— service  distinguished  by  merits  which  justified  his  rapid 
rise  to  the  high  places  in  bis  profession.  In  the  bunting-field,  lie 
was  noted  as  one  of  the  most  daring  and  most  accomplished  riders 
in  OUT  coimty.  He  had  always  delighted  in  riding  young  and 
high-spirited  horses;  and  the  habit  remained  with  hira  after  he 
had  quitted  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  in  later  life.  From 
first  to  last  he  had  met  with  no  accidents  worth  rememljeriug^ 
until  the  unlucky  morning  when  he  went  out  with  me.  His 
horse,  a  fiery  chestnut,  ran  away  with  hira,  in  that  part  of  the 
Park-ride  called  Eotten  Row,  With  the  purpose  of  keeping; 
clear  of  other  riders,  he  spurred  his  runaway  horse  at  the  rail 
which  divides  the  Row  from  the  grassy  enclosure  at  its  side.  Tlie 
terrified  animal  swerved  in  taking  the  leap,  and  dashed  him 
against  a  tree.  He  was  dreadfully  shaken  and  inj  ured  ;  but  his 
strong  constitution  carried  him  through  to  recovery — with  the 
serious  drawback  of  an  incurable  lameness  in  one  leg.  The 
doctors,  on  taking  leave  of  their  patient,  united  in  waminc'  him 
(at  his  age,  and  bearing  in  mind  his  weakened  leg)  to  ride  no 
more  restive  horses.  'A  quiet  cob,  General,' they  all  suggested. 
My  uncle  was  sorely  mortified  and  oflended.  '  If  I  am  fit  for 
nothing  but  a  quiet  cob,'  be  saitl  bitterly,  *I  will  ride  no  more/ 
He  kept  his  word.  No  one  ever  saw  the  General  on  hoi 
again. 

Under  these  sad  circumstances  (and  my  aunt  being  no 
woman  )|  I  had  apparently  no  other  choice  than  to  give  up  ridi; 
nXm*     But  my  kind-\\eaYle4  wwde  ^i&a  T\<i\.  VW  laiiwito  let  me 
sacrificed   to    this   di?^appc>mtmeiwl.    "^K^  ofs^xi  Tv^v^^-^sgtt^iEa. 
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one    of    his    soldier-servants   in    the  cavalry    regiment — a 

]uaint,  sour-tempered  old  man,  not  at  all  the  gort  of  person  to 

\  attend  on  a  young  lady  taking  her  riding-exercise  alone.     '  We 

must  find  a  smart  fellow  who  can  be  trufited/  said  the  General. 

*  I  shall  inquire  at  the  club/ 

■        For  a  week  afterwards,  a  succession  of  grooms,  recommended  by 

!     friends,  applied  for  the  vacant  place. 

The  General  found  insurmountable  objections  to  all  of  them* 
'  ril  teli  you  what  I  have  done/  he  announced  one  day,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  had  hit  on  a  grand  discovery;  'I  have  advertised  in 
tlie  papers,' 
B  Lady  Catherine  looked  up  from  her  embroidery  with  the  placid 
"smile  that  was  peculiar  to  her,  '  I  don't  quite  like  advertising 
for  a  servant,*  she  said.     '  You  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  stranger  ;  you 

Kon't  know  that  you  are  not  engaging  a  drunkard  or  a  thief.' 
*  Or  you  may  lie  deceived  hj  a  false  chai*acter/  I  added,  on  my 
Ide.  I  seldom  ventured,  at  domestic  consultations,  on  giving  my 
opinion  unasked-^but  the  new  groom  represented  a  subject  in 
which  I  felt  a  strong  pei^sonal  interest.  In  a  certain  sense,  he  was 
to  be  fYiy  groom. 

*  Fm  much  obliged  to  you  \kA\i  for  warning  me  that  I  am  so 
easy  to  deceive,'  the  General  remarked  satirically.  '  Unfortunately, 
the  mischief  is  done.  Three  men  have  answered  my  advertise- 
ment abready,  I  expect  them  here  to-morrow  to  be  examined  for 
the  place.* 

^Lady  Catherine  looked  up  from  her  embroidery  again.  '  Are 
'ou  going  to  see  them  yourself?' she  asked  softly.  *I  thoi^ht 
he  steward ' 

'I  have  hitherto  considered  myself  a  better  judge  of  a  groom 
than  my  steward,'  the  General  interposed.  *  However,  don't  be 
alarmed ;  1  won^t  act  on  my  own  sole  responsibility,  after  the  hint 
you  have  given  me.  You  and  Mina  shall  lend  me  your  valuable 
assistance,  and  discover  whether  they  are  thieves,  drunkards,  and 
what  not,  before  I  feel  the  smallest  suspicion  of  it,  myself/ 

RE  naturally  supposed  that  the  General  was  joking.  No.  This 
le  of  those  rare  occasions  on  which  my  aunt's  tact^ — infallible 
in  matters  of  importance — proved  to  be  at  fault  in  a  trifle.  My 
uncle's  self-esteem  had  been  touched  in  a  tender  place ;  and  he 
had  resolved  to  make  us  feel  it.  The  next  morning  a  polite 
message  came,  requesting  our  presence  in  t\\e  \\bta.t^ ^ \ia  «efc  ^2cvfe 
grooms.     My  aunt   (always    ready    with  Viet    «id\\^ii  \5\\\.   t^xA-*} 
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tempted  into  laugbing  outright)  did  for  once  laugb  heartily,  *  It 
is  really  too  ridiculous ! '  she  said.  However,  she  pursued  her 
policy  of  always  yielding,  in  the  first  instance.  We  went  together 
to  the  library. 

The  three  grooms  were  received  in  the  order  in  which  they 
presented  themselves  for  approval.  Two  of  them  bore  the  in* 
effaceahle  mark  of  the  public-house  so  plainly  written  on  their 
villanons  faces,  that  even  I  could  see  it.  My  nnele  ironicaUy 
asked  us  to  favour  him  with  our  opinioos.  Lady  Catherine 
answered  with  her  sweetest  smile :  *  Pardon  me,  General — we 
are  here  to  learn.*  The  words  were  nothing ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  spoken  was  perfect.  Few  men  could  have  resisted 
that  gentle  influence — and  the  General  was  not  one  of  the  few. 
He  stroked  his  moustache,  and  retiuned  to  his  petticoat  govern- 
ment.    The  two  grooms  were  dismissed. 

On  the  entry  of  the  third  and  last  man,  we  all  three  opened 
om*  eyes  with  the  same  sensation  of  surprise. 

If  the  stranger's  short  coat  and  tight  trousers  had  not  pro- 
claimed his  vocation  in  life,  we  sliould  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  there  had  been  some  mistake,  and  that  we  were  favoured 
with  a  visit  from  a  gentleman  unknown.  He  was  between 
dark  and  light  in  complexion,  with  frank  clear  blue  eyes ;  quiet, 
modest,  intelligent-looking;  slim  in  his  figure;  easy  in  hi* 
movements;  respcctfnl  in  bis  manner,  but  perfectly  free  from 
servility.  *  I  say  I '  the  General  blurted  out,  addressing  my  auflt 
confidentially,  *  ke  looks  as  if  he  w^ould  do,  doesn't  he  ? ' 

I  expected  to  see  Lady  Catlierine's  invarijible  smile.  For  oncet 
the  smile  seemed  to  be  not  ready.  *  It  rest«  with  you  to  decide, 
ehc  answered  in  lower  tones  than  usual, 

*  Step  forward,  my  man,'  said  the  Genernh  The  groom  ad" 
vanced  from  the  door,  bowed,  and  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  taU« 
— my  uncle  sitting  at  the  head,  with  my  aunt  and  myself  <» 
either  side  of  him.     The  inevitable  questions  began. 

*  Wiiat  is  your  name  ? ' 

*  Michael  Bloomfield/ 

*  Your  age  ? ' 
'  Twenty-six.* 

My  aunt's  interest  in  the  proceedings  seemed  to  be  slacken* 
ing  already.  A  little  weary  sigh  escaped  her.  She  leaned  iKick 
resignedly  in  her  chair. 

The  General  went  on  with  his  questions : — *  What  experience 
have  you  had  as  a  groom? ' 

*I  began  learning  my  ^oTV^««^\ife^^T^\"^aTJk.^^^^^^^^«x^<il^^ 

*  i'es  I  yes  I  1  mean,  vfU^t  ^xVs ?i!ie  ^rai^SKeaVw*^  ^^>\  'wtTs A\iaX 
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*  Two,  sir.* 

*  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  two  Bitiiations  ? ' 
'  Four  years  in  the  first ;  and  three  in  the  second.' 
The  General  looked  agreeably  surprised.     *  Seven  years  in  only 

two  situations  is  a  good  character  in  itself,'  he  remarked.     ^  Who 
are  your  references  ? ' 

The  groom  laid  two  papers  on  the  table. 

*  I  don't  take  written  references,*  said  the  General. 

'  Be  pleased  to  read  my  papers,  sir,'  answered  the  groom. 

My  uncle  looked  sharply  across  the  table.  The  groom  sus- 
tained the  look  with  respectful  but  imshaken  composure.  The 
General  took  up  the  papers,  and  seemed  to  be  once  more  favourably 
impressed  as  he  read  them.  '  Personal  references  in  each  case  if 
required,  in  support  of  strong  written  recommendations  from  both 
his  employers,'  he  informed  my  aunt.  *  Copy  the  addresses,  Mina» 
Very  satisfactory,  I  must  say.  Don't  you  think  so  yourr^elf?'  be 
resumed,  turning  again  to  my  aunt. 

Lady  Catherine  replied  by  a  courteous  bend  of  her  head.  She 
looked  at  the  groom  absently,  like  a  person  whose  mind  was  other- 
wise occupied.  The  General  went  on  with  his  questions.  They 
related  to  the  management  of  horses  ;  and  they  were  answered  to 
his  complete  satisfaction.  'Michael  Bloomfield,  you  know  your 
business,'  he  said,  *  and  you  have  a  good  character.  Leave  your 
address.  When  I  have  consulted  your  references,  you  shall  hear 
from  me.' 

The  groom  took  out  a  blank  card,  and  wrote  his  name  and 
address  on  it.  1  looked  over  my  uncle's  shoulder  when  be  received 
the  card.  Another  surprise  I  The  handwriting  was  simply  irre- 
proachable— the  lines  running  perfectly  straight,  and  every  letter 
completely  formed.  As  tbig  perplexing  person  made  his  modest 
bow,  and  withdrew,  the  General,  struck  by  an  after-thought,  called 
him  back  from  the  door. 

*  One  thing  more,'  said  my  uncle.  '  About  friends  and 
followers  ?  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  my  servants  to  aUow  them  to 
see  their  relations ;  but  I  expect  them  to  submit  to  certain  con- 
ditions in  return ' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  the  groom  interposed,  *  I  shall  not 
give  you  any  trouble  on  that  score.     I  have  no  relations.' 

*  No  brothers  or  sisters  ? '  asked  the  GeneraL 
*NoBe,  sir,' 

*  Father  and  mother  both  dead  ?  ' 
'  I  don't  know,  sir.' 

'  You  don't  know  1     What  does  that  mewv*?  ^ 
'Ibid  telling  you  the  plain  IrutYi,  s\i.    \  m'^'t  \c6N^NsaSw^ 
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father  and  mother,  of  course.     But  I  never  heard  who  they  were — 

and  I  don't  expect  to  hear  now.' 

He  Eaid  those  words  with  a  hitter  composure  wliich  impressed 
me  painfiiUy.  Lady  Catherine  was  far  from  feeling  it  as  I  di^ 
Her  languid  interest  in  the  engagement  of  the  groom  seemed 
he  completely  exhausted — and  that  was  all,  Sae  rose,  in  her 
graceful  way,  and  looked  out  of  window  at  the  courtyard 
fountain,  the  house-dog  in  his  kennel,  and  the  stahle  doors  beyond. 
My  uncle's  eyes  followed  her ;  he  asked  if  she  were  tired.  Her 
hack  was  turned  on  him,  in  the  position  which  she  now  occupied. 
She  only  answered,  '  No,'  without  looking  round* 

During   this   interval,  the    groom    remained  near  the  tahki 
respectfully  waiting  for  his  dismissal.      The  General  spoke  to  hi] 
sharply,  for  the  first  time.     I  could  see  that  my  good  uncle  hi 
noticed  the  cruel  tone  of  that  passing  reference  to  the  parenti 
and  thought  of  it  as  I  did. 

*  One  word  more,  before  you  go,"  he  said,  *  If  I  don*t  find 
you  more  mercifully  inclined  towards  my  horses  than  you  seem  to 
he  towards  your  father  and  mother,  you  won*t  remain  long  in  my 
service.  You  might  have  told  me  you  had  never  heard  who  your 
parents  were,  without  speaking  as  if  you  didn't  care  to  hear.' 

'  May  I  say  a  bold  word,  sir,  in  my  own  defence  ? ' 
He  put  the  question  very  quietly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  m 
firmly  thai  he  even  surprised  my  aunt.  She  looked  round  from 
the  window—then  turned  hack  again,  and  stretched  out  her  hand 
towards  the  curtain,  intending  as  I  supposed  to  alter  the  arrange* 
ment  of  it.     The  groom  went  on. 

*  May  I  ask,  sir,  why  I  should  care  about  a  father  and  mother 
who  deserted  me  ?  Jlind  what  you  are  about,  my  lady  I '  he  cried, 
'—suddenly  addressing  my  aunt.  '  There's  a  cat  in  the  folds  of  thai] 
curtain;  she  might  frighten  you.' 

He  had  barely  said  the  words,  l>efore  the  housekeeper's  large 
tabby  cat,  taking  its  noonday  siesta  in  the  looped-up  fold  of 
curtain,  leaped  out  and  made  for  the  door.     In  spite  of  the  wi 
iiig,  Lady  Catherine  was  frightened.     A  faint  cry  escaped  her 
slie  sank  into  the  nearest   chair,     *  Let  the  creature  out/ 
whispered  to  me.     '  This  will  not  happen  again,'  she  added,  re- 
assiu'ing  the  General  by  a  faint  smile.     '  The  housekeeper  shall 
give  up  her  cat,  or  give  up  her  situation,' 

She  rose,  and,  advancing  to  the  table,  addressed  herself  to  the 

groom  for  the  first  time.     Towards  her  inferiors  in  social  position 

her  manner  was  perfect;  always  considerate  and  kind,  without 

erer  touching  the  objectionable  extremes  of  undue  familiarity  on 

pue  Bide^  or  of  undue  coudeseensiou  o\i  ^^  Q*Ct«i\*   'Wweck  %he 
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epoke  to  the  groom,  she  amazed  me.  She  was  so  haughty  and  so 
ungracious  that  I  declare  I  hardly  recognised  her  ! 

*  Did  you  see  the  cat  ? '  she  asked. 

*  No,  my  lady.' 

'  Then,  how  did  you  know  the  creature  was  in  the  curtain  ? ' 
For  the  first  time  since  he  had  entered  the  room,  the  groom 
looked  a  little  confused.  ^  It's  a  sort  of  presumption  for  a  man  in 
my  position  to  he  subject  to  a  nervous  infirmity,'  he  answered. 
'  I  am  one  of  those  persons  (the  weakness  is  not  imcommon,  as 
your  ladyship  is  aware)  who  know  by  their  own  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions when  a  cat  is  in  the  room.  I  believe  the  ^  antipathy,'  as  the 
gentlefolks  call  it,  must  have  been  bom  in  me.     As  long  as  I 

can  remember ' 

My  aunt  turned  to  the  General,  without  attempting  to  conceal 
that  she  took  no  sort  of  interest  in  the  groom's  remembrances. 

•  Haven't  you  done  with  the  man  yet  ? '  she  asked.  The  General 
started  at  the  imusual  abruptness  of  her  tone,  and  gave  the  groom 
his  dismissal.  '  You  shall  hear  from  me  in  three  days'  time. 
Good  morning.' 

Michael  Bloomfield  looked  at  my  aunt  for  a  moment  with 
steady  attention,  and  left  the  room. 

V. 

'  You  don't  mean  to  engage  that  man  ? '  said  Lady  Catherine, 
as  the  door  closed. 

'  Why  not  ? '  asked  my  uncle,  looking  very  much  surprised. 

^  I  have  taken  a  dislike  to  him.' 

This  short  sharp  answer  was  so  entirely  out  of  the  character  of 
my  aunt,  that  the  General  took  her  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  said, 

•  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well.' 

She  irritably  withdrew  her  hand.  'I  don't  feel  well.  It 
doesn't  matter.' 

*  It  does  matter,  Catherine.     What  can  I  do  for  you  ? ' 

'  Write  to  the  man '  She  paused  and  smiled  contemptu- 
ously. '  Imagine  a  groom  with  an  antipathy  to  cats ! '  she  said, 
turning  to  me.  '  Write,'  she  resumed,  addressing  her  husband, 
^  and  tell  him  to  look  for  another  place.' 

*What  objection  can  I  make  to  him?'  the  General  asked 
helplessly. 

*  Good  heavens !  can't  you  make  an  excuse  ?  Say  he  is  too 
young.' 

My  uncle  looked  at  me  in  expressive  silence — walked  d<c^^\^  tic^ 
tlie  writing'table — and  glanced  at  his  wiie,  m  lYve  i^xciV.  \i^'^  *Ccv»^. 
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she  migbt  change  her  mind.  Their  eyes  met — and  ahe  seemed' 
recover  the  command  of  her  temper.  The  famous  smile 
fascinated  eveiybody  made  its  appearance  again.  She  put  her 
hand  caressingly  on  the  GeneraFs  shoulder.  *  I  remember  the 
time,'  she  said  softly,  *  when  any  caprice  of  mine  was  a  command 
to  you.     Ah,  I  was  younger  then  ! ' 

The  Generars  reception  of  this  little  advance  was  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  him.  He  first  kissed  Lady  Catherine's  band,  and 
then  he  wrote  the  letter.  My  aunt  rewarded  him  by  a  look,  and 
left  the  library. 

'  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  *  my  uncle  said  to 
me,  when  we  were  alone.     '  Do  you  dislike  the  man  too  ?  * 

'  Certainly  not.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  appears  to  be  just 
the  sort  of  person  we  want/ 

'  And  knows  thoroughly  well  how  to  manage  horses,  my  dear. 
What  cmi  be  Lady  Catherine's  objection  to  him  ? ' 

As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  Lady  Catherine  opened  the 
library  door. 

*  I  am  80  ashamed  of  myself,'  she  said  sweetly.  '  At  my  age,  I 
have  been  behaving  like  a  spoilt  child.  How  good  you  are  to  me, 
General !  Let  me  try  to  make  amends  for  my  misconduct.  Will 
you  permit  me  ? ' 

She  took  up  the  General's  letter,  without  waiting  for  permis- 
sion ;  tore  it  to  pieces,  smiling  pleasantly  all  the  while  ;  and  threw 
the  fragments  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  *As  if  you  didnt 
know  better  than  I  do  I '  she  said,  kissing  him  on  the  forehea^i 
*  Engage  the  man  by  all  means.' 

She  left  the  room  for  the  second  time.  For  the  second  time 
my  uncle  looked  at  me  in  blank  perplexity — and  I  looked  back  at 
him  in  the  same  condition  of  mind.  The  sound  of  the  luncheon 
bell  was  equally  a  relief  to  both  of  us.  Not  a  word  more  "W 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  new  groom.  His  references  were 
verified ;  and  he  entered  the  General's  service  in  three  days*  titDft 


VL 

Always  careful  in  anything  that  concerned  my  welfare,  no 
matter  how  trifling  it  might  be,  my  uncle  did  not  trust  me  alone 
with  the  new  groom  when  he  first  entered  our  service.  Two  old 
friends  of  the  General  accompanied  me  at  his  special  \>  ^nd 

reported   the   man   to   be   perfectly  competent  and  ti  by. 

After  that,  Michael  rode  out  with  me  alone ;  my  friends  amoDg 
young  ladies  seldom  c^aiiTig  to  acjeoTa^Ti^  xas^^^Viati  I  abandoned 
the  Park  for  the  ^met  Cf>uiiU^  to^^'^.^viu  n^^.^  uq^>Ccv  ^sa^^^^ 


Ion,  w  as  It  wrong  in  me  to  talk  to  liim  on  inese  expeditions  ] 
It  would  surely  have  been  treating  a  man  like  a  bmte  never  to 
take  the  smallest  notice  of  him — especially  as  his  conduct  was 
uniformly  respectful  towarda  me.  Not  once,  by  word  or  look,  did 
he  presume  on  the  position  which  my  favour  permitted  him  to 
occupy. 

Ought  I  to  blush,  when  I  confess  (though  he  was  only  a  groom) 
that  he  interested  me  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  something  romantic  in  the  very 
blankness  of  the  story  of  Ms  life.  He  had  been  left  j  in  his  infancy, 
in  the  stables  of  a  gentleman  living  in  Kent,  near  the  high-road 
between  Gravesend  and  Rochester.  The  same  day,  the  stable-boy 
had  met  a  woman  running  out  of  the  yard,  pursued  by  the  dog. 
She  was  a  stranger  and  was  not  well  dressed.  While  the  boy  was 
protecting  her  by  chaining  the  dog  to  his  kennel,  she  was  quick 
enough  to  place  herself  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit.  The  infant's 
clothing  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  of  the  finest  linen.  He 
was  warmly  wrapt  in  a  beautiful  shawl  of  some  foreign  manufacture, 
entirely  unknown  to  all  the  persons  present,  including  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house.  Among  the  folds  of  the  shawl  there 
was  discovered  a  letter,  without  date,  signature,  or  address,  which 
it  was  presumed  the  woman  must  have  forgotten.  Like  the  shawl, 
the  paper  was  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  handwriting  presented 
a  strongly  marked  character  ;  and  the  composition  plainly  revealed 
the  mistakes  of  a  person  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  English 
language*  The  contents  of  the  letter  merely  related  to  the  means 
supplied  for  the  support  of  the  child.  Instead  of  paying  the 
money  by  instalments,  the  writer  had  committed  the  folly  of 
enclosing  a  sum  of  a  himdred  pounds  in  one  remittance.  At  the 
close  of  the  letter,  an  appointment  wan  made  for  a  meeting,  in 
six  months'  time,  on  the  eastward  side  of  London  Bridge.  The 
Btable-boy*s  description  of  the  woman  who  had  passed  him  showed 
that  she  belonged  to  the  lower  class.  To  such  a  person  a  hundred 
pounds  would  be  a  fortune.  She  had,  no  doubt,  abandoned  the 
child,  and  made  off  with  the  money.  No  trace  of  her  was  ever 
found.  On  the  day  of  the  appointment  the  police  watehed  the 
eastward  side  of  London  Bridge  without  making  any  discovery. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  gentleman  in  whose  stables  he  had 
been  found,  the  first  ten  years  of  the  boy's  life  were  passed  under 
the  protection  of  a  charitable  asylum.  They  gave  him  the  name 
of  one  of  the  little  inmates  who  had  died ;  and  they  sent  him  out 
to  service  before  he  was  eleven  years  old.  He  was  harshly  treated, 
and  ran  away;  wandered  to  some  tT^\iiiTig-^^\i\^%  TiKa.\  '^«^- 
market;  attracted  the  favourable  notice  ot  W\e  \\^ia^-stQ«^.,^^riA 
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employed  amoDg  the  otfier  bojs,  and  liked  tlie  occupation.  Grow^_ 
ing  up  to  manliood^  lie  had  taken  eerviee  in  private  families  &£  W^^ 
groom.     Such  was  the  record  of  twenty-six  years  of  his  life ! 

Taking  him  apart  from  his  story,  there  was  something  in 
man  himself  which  attracted  attention,  and  made  one  think 
him  in  his  abgeoce. 

For  example,  there  was  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  his  destiny  in 
him,  which  is  very  rarely  fonnd  in  serving-men  of  his  order.  I 
might  never  have  known  this,  if  the  General  had  not  asked  me  t4>2 
accompany  him  in  one  of  his  periodiciil  visits  of  inspection  to  thf 
stables.  He  was  bo  well  satisfied,  that  he  proposed  extending  his 
investigation 8  to  the  groom's  own  room.  *  If  you  don't  object, 
Michael?  '  he  added,  with  bis  customary  consideration  for  the  self- 
respect  of  all  persons  in  his  employment,  Michaers  colour  rose  a 
little  J  he  looked  at  me,  *  I  am  afraid  the  young  lady  will  not 
tind  my  room  quite  so  tidy  as  it  ought  to  be,"  he  said  as  he  opened 
the  door  for  us.  ^M 

The  only  disorder  in  the  groom's  room  was  produced,  to  ou^H 
surprise,  by  the  groom's  books  and  papers.  Cheap  editions  of  the 
English  poets,  translations  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  handbooks 
for  teaching  French  and  German  'without  a  master/  selections 
from  the  great  French  and  German  writers,  carefully  written 
'exercises'  in  both  languages,  manuals  of  short-hand,  with  more 
'  exercises '  in  that  art,  were  scattered  over  the  table,  round  the 
central  object  of  a  reading-lamp,  which  spoke  plainly  of  studies  by 
night.  *  Why,  what  is  all  this  ?  '  cried  the  General,  *  Are  you 
going  to  leave  me,  Michael,  and  set  up  a  school?'  Michael 
answered  in  sad  submissive  tones.  *  I  try  to  improve  myself,  %t 
— though  I  sometimes  lose  heart  and  hope/  *  Hope  of  what?! 
asked  my  uncle.  *  Are  you  not  content  to  be  a  servant  ?  Must  yoi| 
rise  in  the  world,  as  the  saying  is  ? '  The  groom  shrank  a  little  i 
that  abrupt  question.  '  If  I  had  relations  to  care  for  me  and  helj 
me  along  tlie  hard  ways  of  life,*  he  said,  '  I  might  be  satisfied,  sif 
to  remain  as  I  am.  As  it  is,  I  have  no  one  to  think  about  bu 
myself— and  I  am  fool  enough  sometimes  to  look  beyond  my  self** 
So  far,  I  had  kept  silence  ;  but  1  could  no  longer  resist  giving  him 
a  word  of  encouragement— his  confession  was  so  sadly  and  so 
patiently  made,  'You  speak  too  harslily  of  yourself,*  I  said; 
*the  best  and  greatest  men  liave  Ijegnn  like  you  by  looking 
beyond  themselves,'  For  a  moment  our  eyes  met.  I  admired  the 
poor  lonely  fellow  trying  so  modestly  and  so  bravely  to  teach  him- 
self— and  I  did  not  care  to  conceal  it.  He  was  the  first  to  look 
awBj;  some  suppressed  emoUon  Uira^A  \i\isi  deadly  pale*  Wa»  I 
the  cause  of  it  ?     I  felt  my&eV!  Uem\Afe  as  VV^^.  Vi\e^  ^^!^^^i^  i 
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ato  my  mind.  The  General,  with  one  sharp  glance  at  me, 
iiverted  the  talk  (not  very  delicately,  as  I  thought)  to  the  misfor- 
one  of  MichaeVs  birth.  *  I  have  heard  of  your  being  deserted  in 
our  infancy  by  some  woman  imknown,'  he  said.  ^  "VMiat  has 
lecome  of  the  things  you  were  wrapped  in,  and  the  letter  that  was 
bund  on  you  ?  They  might  lead  to  a  discovery,  one  of  these  days.' 
rhe  groom  smiled.  *  The  last  master  I  served  thought  of  it  as 
^ou  do,  sir.  He  was  so  good  as  to  write  to  the  gentleman  who 
Tas  first  burdened  with  the  care  of  me — and  the  things  were  sent 
o  me  in  return.'  He  took  up  an  unlocked  leather  bag,  which 
»pened  by  touching  a  brass  knob,  and  showed  us  the  shawl,  the 
inen  (sadly  faded  by  time),  and  the  letter.  We  were  puzzled  by 
he  shawl.  My  imcle,  who  had  served  in  the  East,  thought  it 
ooked  like  a  very  rare  kind  of  Persian  work.  We  examined  with 
nterest  the  letter,  and  the  fine  linen.  When  Michael  quietly 
emarked,  as  we  handed  them  back  to  him,  'They  keep  the 
ecret,  you  see,'  we  could  only  look  at  each  other,  and  own  there 
ras  nothing  more  to  be  said. 


VII. 

That  night,  lying  awake  thinking,  I  made  my  first  discovery 
f  a  great  change  that  had  come  over  me.  I  can  only  describe 
ay  sensations  in  the  trite  phrase — I  felt  like  a  new  woman. 

Never  yet  had  my  life  been  so  enjoyable  to  me  as  it  was  now. 
was  conscious  of  a  delicious  lightness  of  heart.  The  simplest 
hings  pleased  me ;  I  was  ready  to  be  kind  to  everybody,  and  to 
dmire  everything.  Even  the  familiar  scenery  of  my  rides  in  the 
i^ark  developed  beauties  which  I  had  never  noticed  before.  The 
nehantments  of  music  affected  me  to  tears.  I  was  absolutely  in 
t)ve  with  my  dogs  and  my  birds — and,  as  for  my  maid,  I  be- 
rildered  the  girl  with  presents,  and  gave  her  holidays  almost 
«fore  she  could  ask  for  them.  In  a  bodily  sense,  I  felt  an  extra- 
rdinary  accession  of  strength  and  activity.  I  romped  with  the 
lear  old  General,  and  actually  kissed  Lady  Catherine,  one  morning, 
Dstead  of  letting  her  kiss  me  as  usual.  My  friends  noticed  my 
lew  outburst  of  gaiety  and  spirit — and  wondered  what  had  pro- 
luced  it.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  self-deception  of  which  a 
(uman  being  is  capable?  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  wondered 
00 1  Only  on  that  wakeful  night  which  followed  our  visit  to 
lichael's  room,  did  I  feel  myself  on  the  way  to  a  clear  understand- 
ag  of  the  truth.  The  next  morning  completed  the  process  of 
olightenment.  I  went  out  riding  as  usual.  lYi'fe  vaaXjaxiV*  ^\iKvi 
Ucbael  put  bis  hsLud  under  my  foot  as  I  apTaiig  m\.o  \Xi^  ^»^S\fc^ 
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hia  touch  flew  all  over  me  like  a  flame 
new  woman  of  me,  from  that  moment* 

As  to  describing  the  first  sense  of  confusion  that  overwhelms 
me,  even  if  I  were  a  practised  writer,  1  should  be  incapable  of 
doing  it,  I  pulled  down  my  veil,  and  rode  on  in  a  sort  of  trance. 
Fortunately  for  me,  our  house  looked  on  the  Park,  and  I  had  oi 
to  cross  the  road.  Otherwise,  I  should  certainly  have  met  wii 
some  accident  among  the  passing  vehicles.  To  this  day,  I  dont 
know  where  I  rode.  Tlie  horse  went  his  own  way  quietly- 
the  gi'oom  followed  me. 

The  groom  I     There  u^  I  suppose,  no  civilised  human  creati 
so   free  from  the  hateful  and  anti-Christian  pride  of  rank 
woman  who  loves  with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  for  the  first  time 
her  life.     I  only  teil  the  truth  (in  however  unfavourable  a  light 
may  place  me)  when  I  declare  that  my  confusion  was  entii'ely  d 
to  the  discovery  that  I  was  in  love.     I  was  not  ashamed  of  myself 
for  being  in  love  with  the  groom.     I  had  given  my  heart  to 
man.      What   did   the    accident   of  his   position  matter?      Pi 
money  into  his  pockets  and  a  title  before  his  name— by  anoth 
accident:    in  speech,  manners,  and  attainments,  he  would  be 
gentleman  worthy  of  his  wealth  and  worthy  of  his  rank.     Even 
the  natural  dread  of  what  my  relations  and  friends  might  say, 
they  discovered  my  secret,  seemed,  in  the  entirely  piire  and  entirelj 
exalted  state  of  my  feelings,  to  be  a  sensation  go  imworthy  of 
and  of  him,  that  I  looked  round,  and  called  to  him  to  apeak  to  ii 
and  asked  him  questions  about  horses,  wbich  kept   him   ridi: 
nearly  side   by  side  with   me.     Ah,  how  I    enjoyed   the   gen 
deference  and  respect  of  his  manner  as  he  answered  me  I     He 
bardly  bold  enough  to  raise  his  eyes  to  mine,  when  I  looked 
him*     Absorbed  in  the  Paradise  of  my  own  making,  I  rode 
slowly,  and  was  only  aware  that  friends  bad  passed  and  recogni: 
me,  by  seeing  him  touch  his  bat.     I  looked  round  and  discove 
the  women  smiling  ironically  as  they  rode  by.     That  one  circum- 
stance roused  me  rudely  from  my  dream.     I  let  Michael  fall 
again  to  bis  proper  place,  and  quickened  m.y  horse's  pace  ;  ani 
with  myself,  angry  with   the  world  in  general — then  sudd 
changing,  and  being  fool  enough   and  child  enough  to  feel 
to  cry.     How  long  these  varying  moods  lasted,  I  don't  know. 
returning,  I  slipped  off  my  horse  without  waiting  for  JJichael 
help  me,  and  ran  into  the  bouse  without  even  wishing  him  'G' 
day.* 
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Aftsb  taking  off  my  riding-habit,  and  cooling  my  hot  face 
ith  eau-de-cologne  and  water,  I  went  down  to  the  room  which 
'6  eailed  the  morning-room.  The  piano  there  waa  my  &vpurifc6 
istiument — and  I  had  the  idea  of  trying  what  music  would  do 
3ward8  helping  me  to  compose  myself. 

As  I  sat  down  before  the  piano,  I  heard  the  ^opening  of  the 
oor  of  the  breakfast-room  (separated  from  me  by  a  curtained 
rchway),  and  the  voice  of  Lady  Catherine  asking  if  Michael  hp4 
stumcKl  to  the  stables.  '  On  the  servant's  reply  in  the  affirn^ative, 
be  desired  that  he  might  be  sent  to  her  immediately.  No  doubt, 
ought  either  to  have  left  the  morning-room,,  or  to  have  let 
ly  aunt  know  of  my  presence  there.  I  did  neither  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  inveterate  dislike  that  she  had  tak^  to 
iichael  had,  to  all  appearances,  subsided.  She  had  once  or  twicQ 
ctually  taken  opportimities  of  speaking  to  him  kindly.  I  believed 
his  was  due  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  The  tone  of  her  voice 
00  suggested,  on  this  occasion,  that  s*he  had  some  spiteful  object 
Q  view,  in  sending  for  him.  I  deliberately  waited  to  hear  what 
lassed  between  them. 

Lady  Catherine  began. 

*  You  were  out  riding  to-day  with  Miss  Mina  ? ' 

*  Yes,  my  lady.' 

*  Turn  to  the  light.  I  wish  to  see  people  when  I  speak  to  them. 
—You  were  observed  by  some  friends  of  mine ;  your  conduct 
xcited  remark.     Do  you  know  your  business  as  a  lady's  grooni  ?' 

'  I  have  had  seven  years '  experience,  my  lady.'  , 

'  Your  business  is  to  ride  at  a  certain  distance  behind  your 
oistress.    Has  your  experience  taught  you  that  ? ' 

*  Yes,  my  lady.' 

•You  were  not  riding  behind  Miss  Mina— your  horse  was 
klmost  side  by  side  with  hers.     Do  you  deny  it  ? ' 

*  No,  my  lady.' 

'  You  behaved  with  the  greatest  impropriety — you  were,  seen 
alking  to  Miss  Mina.     Do  you  deny  that  ? ' 

*  No,  my  lady.'  .... 

*  Leave  the  room.  No  I  come  back.  Have  you  any  excuse  ^ 
nake?' 

'  None,  my  lady.' 

'  Your  insolence  is  intolerable  I  I  shall  speak  to  the  General.' 
The  sound  of  the  closing  door  followed.     I  knew  now  what  the 
milea  meant  on  the  false  faces  of  those  women-MeiidA  oHn^^^^si^ 
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had  met  me  in  the  Park.  An  ordinary  man,  in  Michael's  place, 
would  have  mentioned  my  own  encouragement  of  him  as  a  sufficient 
excuse.  Ue,  with  the  inhred  delicacy  and  reticence  of  a  gen- 
tleman, had  taken  all  the  blame  on  himself.  Indignant  and 
ashamed,  I  advanced  to  the  breakfast-room,  bent  on  instantly 
justifyini^  him.  Drawing  aside  the  curtain,  I  was  startled  by 
a  sound  as  of  a  person  sobbing.  I  cautiously  looked  in.  I^y 
Catherine  was  prostrate  on  the  sofa,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hrind^ 
in  a  passion  of  tears. 

I  withdrew,  completely  bewildered.  The  extraordinary  con- 
tradictions in  my  atuit's  conduct  were  not  at  an  end  yet,  I^ater 
in  the  day,  I  went  to  my  uncle,  resolved  to  set  Michael  right  in 
his  estimation,  and  to  leave  him  to  speak  to  Lady  Catherine, 
The  General  was  in  the  lowest  spirits ;  he  shook  his  head  omi- 
nously the  moment  I  mentioned  the  groom's  name.  *I  dare  aaj 
the  man  meant  no  liarm — but  the  thing  has  been  observed.  I 
can't  have  you  made  the  subject  of  scandal,  ^lina.  Lady  Catherine 
makes  a  point  of  it — Michael  must  go/ 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  my  aunt  haa  insisted  on  yout 
sending  Michael  away  ?  ' 

Before  he  could  answer  me,  a  footman  appeared  with  a  message. 
'  My  lady  wiiihes  to  see  you,  sir.* 

The  General  rose  directly.  My  curiosity  had  got,  by  this  time, 
beyond  all  restraint.  I  was  actually  indelicate  enough  to  ask  if  I 
might  go  with  him  I  He  stared  at  me,  as  well  he  might.  I  per- 
sisted ;  I  said  I  particularly  wished  to  see  Lady  Catherine-  Mj 
uncle's  punctilious  good  breeding  still  resisted  me.  *  Your  aunt 
may  wish  to  speak  to  me  in  private,'  he  said.  '  Wait  a  moment,  and 
I  will  send  for  you.'  My  obstinacy  was  something  superhuman; 
the  bare  idea  that  Michael  might  lose  his  place,  through  my  fault, 
made  me  desperate,  I  suppose.  '  I  won't  trouble  you  to  send  fof 
me,'  I  persisted ;  '  I  will  go  with  you  at  once  as  far  as  the  door, 
and  wait  to  hear  if  I  may  come  in.'  The  footman  was  still  present^ 
holding  the  door  open ;  the  General  gave  way.  I  kept  so  clos/e 
behind  him,  that  my  aunt  saw  me  as  her  husband  entered  the 
room.  '  Come  in,  Mina,'  she  said,  speaking  and  looking  like  the 
charming  Lady  Catherine  of  ,ery-day  life.  Was  this  the  woman 
whom  I  had  seen  crying  h ' .  neart  out  on  the  sofa  hardly  an  hoi 
ago? 

*  On  second  thoughts,'  she    ontinued,  tumiDg  to  the  Gene: 
*  I  fear  I  may  have  been  a  lit  Je  hasty.     Pardon  me  for  troul 
you  about   it   again^ — have   you   spoken  to   Michael  yet? 
Then  Jet  us  err  on  the  B\de  oi  \Lm^Tife?i&  •,  \^^  \a  Vo^^V.  <ivec  his 

conduct  this  time.' 
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My  nnde  was  evidently  relieved.  I  seized  the  opportunity  of 
making  my  confession,  an(i  taking  the  whole  blame  on  myself. 
Lady  Catherine  stopped  me  with  the  perfect  grace  of  which  she 
was  mistress. 

'  My  good  child,  don't  distress  yourself !  don't  make  mountains 
out  of  molehills ! '  She  patted  me  on  the  cheek  with  two  plump 
white  fingers  which  felt  deadly  cold.  *  I  was  not  always  prudent, 
Mina,  when  I  was  your  age.  Besides,  your  curiosity  was  naturally 
excited  about  a  servant  who  is — ^what  shall  I  call  him  ? — a  found- 
ling.' 

She  paused  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  Ine  attentively.  '  Is  it  a 
very  romantic  story  ? '  she  asked. 

The  General  began  to  fidget  in  his  chair.  If  I  had  kept  my 
attention  on  him,  I  should  have  seen  in  his  face  a  warning  to  me 
to  be  silent.  But  my  interest  at  the  moment  was  absorbed  in  my 
aunt.  Encouraged  by  her  amiable  reception,  I  was  not  merely 
unsuspicious  of  the  trap  that  she  had  set  for  me — I  was  actually 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  I  could  improve  Michael's  position  in 
her  estimation  (remember  that  I  was  in  love  with  him  I)  by  telling 
his  story  exactly  as  I  have  already  told  it  in  these  pages.  I  spoke 
with  fervour.  Will  you  believe  it? — her  humour  positively 
changed  again !  She  flew  into  a  passion  with  me  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life. 

*  Lies  I '  she  cried.  *  Impudent  lies  on  the  face  of  them — 
invented  to  appeal  to  your  interest.  How  dare  you  repeat  them  ? 
General !  if  Mina  had  not  brought  it  on  herself,  this  man's  audacity 
would  justify  you  in  instantly  dismissing  him.  Don't  you  agree 
with  me  ? ' 

The  General's  sense  of  fair  play  roused  him  for  once  into  openly 
opposing  his  wife.  'You  are  completely  mistaken,'  he  said. 
'  Mina  and  I  have  both  had  the  shawl  and  the  letter  in  our  hands 
— and  (what  was  there  besides  ?)— ah,  yes,  the  very  linen  the  child 
was  wrapped  in.' 

What  there  was  in  those  words  to  check  Lady  Catherine's  anger 
in  its  full  flow,  I  was  quite  unable  to  imderstand.  If  the  General 
had  put  a  pistol  to  her  head,  he  could  hardly  have  silenced  her 
more  effectually.  She  did  not  appear  to  be  frightened,  or  ashamed 
of  her  outbreak  of  rage — she  sat  vacant  and  speechless,  with  her  eyes 
on  her  husband  and  her  hands  crossed  on  her  lap.  After  waiting  a 
moment  (wondering  as  I  did  what  it  meant)  the  General  rose  with 
his  customary  resignation  and  left  her.  I  followed  tlie  General. 
He  was  unusually  silent  and  thoughtful ;  not  a  word  passed  between 
us.  I  afterwards  discovered  that  he  was  begixxmik^  Vo  ^^ax^^^^x 
maa,  that  his  wife's  mind  must  be  affected  in  ^oin^'^^'j^^Tv^'^'da* 
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meditating  a  consultation  with  the  phpician  who  helped  us  in 
cases  of  need . 

Aj8  for  myself,  I  was  either  too  stupid  or  too  innocent  to  feel 
any  forewarnings  of  the  truth,  so  far.  Before  the  day  was  over, 
the  first  vague  suspicions  began  to  find  their  way  into  my  mind* 

The  events  which  I  have  been  relating  happened  (it  may  be 
necessary  ta  remind  you)  in  the  first  part  of  the  day.  After  lun- 
cheon, while  I  was  alone  in  the  conservatory,  my  maid  came  to  me 
from  Michael,  asking  if  I  had  any  commands  for  liim  in  the  after- 
noon, I  thought  this  rather  odd  ;  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  he 
might  want  some  hours  to  himself.  I  made  the  inquiry.  To  my 
astnpishment,  the  maid  announced  that  Lady  Catherine  had  em- 
ployed iMichael  to  go  on  an  errand  for  hen  The  nature  of  the 
errand  was  to  take  a  letter  to  her  booksellerj  and  to  bring  back  the 
books  which  she  had  ordered,  With  three  idle  footmen  in  the 
house,  whose  business  it  was  to  perform  such  service  as  this,  why 
had  she  taken  t!ie  groom  away  from  his  work?  The  question 
obtained  such  complete  possession  of  ray  mind — so  worried  me,  io 
the  ordinary  phi-ase-^that  I  actually  summoned  courage  enough  to 
go  to  my  auntj  and  ask  if  she  saw  any  objection  to  sending  one  of 
the  three  indoor  servants  for  her  books  in  Michaers  place. 

She  received  me  with  a  strange  hard  stare,  and  answered  with 
obstinate  setf-possession,  *  I  wish  Michael  to  go,*  No  explanation 
followed.  If  I  had  planned  to  take  a  drive  in  my  pcny-carriag<?t 
Michael  could  easily  deliver  her  letter  later  in  the  day.  With 
reason  or  without  it,  agreeable  to  me  or  not  agreeable  to  me,  sbo 
wished  the  groom  to  go. 

As  she  repeated  those  words  I  felt  my  first  suspicion  of  some- 
thing  wrong.  I  begged  her  pardon  for  interfering,  and  replied  that 
I  had  not  planned  to  drive  out  that  day.  She  made  no  furthej 
remark,  I  left  the  room,  determining  to  watch  her.  There  is  no 
defence  for  my  conduct ;  it  was  mean  and  tmbecoming,  no  doubt. 
I  was  drawn  on,  by  some  force  in  me  which  I  could  not  even 
attempt  to  resist.  Indeed,  indeed  I  am  not  a  mean  woman  by 
nature ! 

At  first,  I  thought  of  speaking  to  Michael ;  not  with  any  special 
motive  or  suspicion,  but  simply  because  I  felt  drawn  towards  him 
as  the  guide  and  helper  in  wliom  my  heart  trusted  at  this  crisis  in 
my  life.  A  little  consideration,  however,  suggested  to  me  that  I 
might  be  seen  speaking  to  him,  and  might  so  do  him  an  injurv. 
While  I  was  still  hesitating,  the  thought  came  to  me  that  Lady 
Catherine's  motive  for  sending  him  to  her  bookseller's  was  to  get 
him  out  of  her  way.  Oxit  o?  \\eT  ^^>j  m  tUe  house  ?  No :  his  place 
was  not  in  tlie  hmise.     ^"^ui  ot  \\eic  ^'^^  m  Wv^i  ^V-^iX^^^.**    "W'a^osEl^. 
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ingtant  the  idea  flashed  across  my  mind  of  watching  the  stable 
doors. 

The  best  bedrooms,  my  room  included,  were  all  in  front  of  the 
house.  I  went  up  to  my  maid's  room,  which  looked  on  the  court- 
yard ;  ready  with  my  excuse,  if  she  happened  to  be  there.  She  was 
not  there.  I  placed  myself  at  the  window,  in  full  view  of  the 
stables  opposite. 

An  interval  elapsed — long  or  short,  I  cannot  say  which ;  I  was 
too  much  excited  to  look  at  my  watch.  All  I  know  is  that  I  dis- 
covered her !  She  crossed  the  yard,  after  waiting  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  was  there  to  see  her ;  and  she  entered  the  stables  by 
the  door  that  led  to  that  part  of  the  building  occupied  by  Michael 
and  by  the  two  horses  of  which  he  had  the  special  charge.  This 
time  I  looked  at  my  watch.  Forty  minutes  passed  before  I  saw  her 
again.  And  then,  instead  of  appearing  at  the  door,  she  showed 
herself  at  the  window  of  Michael's  room  ;  throwing  it  wide  open. 
I  concealed  myself  behind  the  window  curtain,  just  in  time  to 
escape,  discovery,  as  she  looked  up  at  the  house.  She  next  appeared 
in  the  yard,  hurrying  back.  I  waited  a  while,  trying  to  compose 
myself  in  case  I  met  anyone  on  the  stairs.  There  was  little  danger 
of  a  meeting  at  that  hour.  The  General  was  at  his  club ;  the 
servants  were  at  their  tea.  I  reached  my  own  room  without  being 
seen  by  anyone,  and  locked  myself  in. 

What  had  she  been  doing  for  forty  minutes  in  Michael's  room  ? 
And  why  had  she  opened  the  window  ? 

I  spare  you  my  reflections  on  these  perplexing  questions.  Let 
me  only  say  that,  even  yet,  I  was  not  experienced  enough  to  guess 
at  the  truth.  A  convenient  head-ache  saved  me  from  the  ordeal 
of  meeting  Lady  Catherine  at  the  dinner-table.  I  passed  a  rest- 
less and  miserable  night;  conscious  that  I  had  found  my  way 
blindly,  as  it  were,  to  some  terrible  secret  which  might  have  its 
influence  on  my  whole  future  life,  and  not  knowing  what  to  think, 
or  what  to  do  tiext.  Even  then,  I  shrank  instinctively  from  speak- 
ing to  my  imcle.  This  was  not  wonderful.  But  I  felt  afraid  to 
speak  to  Michael — and  that  perplexed  and  alarmed  me.  Consi- 
deration for  Lady  Catherine  was  certainly  not  the  motive  that  kept 
me  silent,  after  what  I  had  seen. 

The  next  morning,  my  pale  face  abundantly  justified  the  asser- 
tion that  I  was  still  ill.  My  aunt,  always  doing  her  maternal 
duty  towards  me,  came  herself  to  inquire  after  my  health  before  I 
was  out  of  my  room.  So  certain  was  she  of  not  having  been 
observed  on  the  previous  day — or  so  prodigious  was  her  power  of 
controlling  herself — that  she  actually  advised  me  \jo  ^o  o\xV  xv^wi^ 
before  lunch^  and  try  what  the  fresh  air  an.d  t\\e  exeiciv&e  '^W3\!^  ^c> 

c  I 
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to  relieve  mo !  Feeling  that  I  nmst  end  in  speaking  to  Michael| 
it  struck  mo  that  this  would  be  the  one  safe  way  of  speaking  to 
him  io  private.  I  accepted  her  advice,  and  had  another  approving 
pat  on  the  cheek  from  the  pkimp  white  lingers.  They  no  longer 
struck  cold  on  my  skin ;  the  customary  vital  warmth  had  returned 
to  them.     Her  ladyship's  mind  had  recovered  its  tranquillity. 


IX. 

I  LEFT  the  house  for  my  morning  ride* 

Michael  was  not  in  his  customary  spirits.  With  some  difficulty, 
I  induced  him  to  tell  rae  the  reason.  He  had  decided  on  giving 
notice  to  leave  hii^  situation  in  the  Generars  employment,  h^ 
Boon  as  I  could  command  myself,  I  asked  what  had  happened  to 
justify  this  incomprehensible  proceeding  on  his  part.  He  silently 
offered  me  a  letter.  It  was  written  by  the  master  whom  he  had 
served  before  he  came  to  us ;  and  it  announced  that  an  employ- 
ment as  secretary  was  offered  to  him  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  '  interested  in  his  credital>le  efforts  to  improve  liis  position 
in  the  world/  Wiat  it  cost  me  to  preserve  the  outsvard  appear* 
ance  of  composure  as  I  handed  back  the  letter,  1  am  ashamed  to 
tell-  I  spoke  to  him  with  some  bitterness.  *  Your  wishes  are 
gratified,'  I  said  ;  '  I  don't  wonder  that  you  are  eager  to  leave 
your  place.'  He  reined  back  his  horse,  and  repeated  my  worda. 
'Eager  to  leave  my  place?  I  am  heart-broken  at  leaving  it»*  I 
wns  reckless  enough  to  ask  why.  His  head  sank.  *  I  daren't  telJ 
you/  he  said,  I  went  on  from  one  imprudence  to  another* 
*  What  are  you  afraid  of?'  I  asked.  He  suddenly  looked  up  at 
me.     His  eyes  answered  :  '  Fow/ 

Can  you  fathom  the  folly  of  a  woman  in  love?  Can  von 
imagine  the  enormous  importance  which  the  veriest  trifles  assume 
in  her  poor  little  mind  ?  I  was  perfectly  satisfied — even  perfectly 
happy,  after  that  one  look.  I  rode  on  briskly  for  a  minute  or  two 
^then  the  forgotten  scene  at  the  stables  recurred  to  my  memory. 
I  resumed  a  foot-pace  and  beckoned  to  him  to  speak  to  me* 

*Lady  Catherine's  bookseller  lives  in  the  City,  doesn^t  he?'  I 
began. 

*  Yes,  miss  * 

*  Did  you  walk  both  ways  ? 
'  Yes; 

*  You  must  have  felt  tired  when  you  got  back  ? 

*  I  hardly  remember  what  I  felt  when  I  got  l>ack — I  was 
by  a  surprise. 

*  Miiv  1  ask  what  it  y^%V 
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*  Certainly,  missp     Do  you  remember  a  black  bag  of  mbe  ? ' 

*  Perfeetly; 
'  When  I  returned  from  the  City,  I  found  the  bag  open ;  and 

the  things  I  kept  in  it — the  shawl,  the  linen,  and  the  letter ' 

'  Gone  ? ' 

*Crone.' 

My  heart  gave  one  great  leap  in  me,  and  broke  into  vehement 
throbbings,  which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  say  a  word  more. 
I  reined  up  my  horse,  and  fixed  my  eyes  on  MichaeL  He  was 
startled ;  he  asked  if  I  felt  faint,  I  could  only  sign  to  him  to 
go  on. 

J  *  My  own  belief/  he  proceeded, '  is  that  some  person  burnt  the 
things  in  my  absence,  and  opened  the  window  to  prevent  any  sus- 
picion being  excited  by  the  smell-  I  am  certain  I  shut  the  window 
,before  I  left  my  room.  When  I  closed  it  on  my  return,  the  fresh 
air  had  not  entirely  removed  the  smell  of  burning;  and,  what  is 
itnore,  I  found  a  heap  of  ashes  in  the  grat«.  As  to  the  person 
who  has  done  me  this  injury,  and  why  it  has  been  done,  those 
are  mysteries  beyond  my  fathoming. — [  beg  your  pardon,  miss,  I 
am  sure  you  are  not  well.  iMight  I  advise  you  to  return  to  the 
house  ? ' 

I  accepted  his  advice,  and  turned  back. 

In  the  tumult  of  horror  and  amazement  that  filled  my  mind,  I 
could  still  feel  a  f^iiot  triumph  stirring  in  me  through  it  all,  when 
^I  saw  how  alarmed  and  how  anxious  he  was  about  me.  Nothing 
more  passed  between  us  on  the  way  back.  Confronted  by  the 
dreadful  discovery  that  I  had  made,  I  was  silent  and  helpless.  Of 
the  guilty  persons  concerned  in  the  concealment  of  the  birth,  and 
in  the  desertion  of  the  infant,  my  nobly-born,  highly-bred,  irre- 
proachable aunt  now  stood  revealed  before  me  as  one !  An  older 
woman  than  I  was  might  have  been  hard  put  to  it  io  preserve  her 
nee  of  mind,  in  such  a  position  as  mine.     Instinct,  not  reason^ 

ed  me  in  my  sore  need.  Instinct,  not  reason,  kept  me  passively  ' 
and  stupidly  silent  when  I  got  back  to  the  house,  '  We  will  talk 
about  it  to-morrow,'  was  all  I  could  say  to  Michael,  wlien  he  gently 
lifted  me  from  my  horse. 

I  excused  myself  from  appearing  at  the  luncheon-table  ;  and 
I  drew  down  the  blinds  in  my  sitting-room,  so  that  my  tace  might 
not  betray  me  when  Lady  Catherine's  maternal  duty  brought  her 
upstairs  to  make  inquiries.  The  same  excuse  servetl  in  both  cases — 
my  ride  had  failed  to  relieve  me  of  my  headache*  My  aunfs  brief 
visit  led  to  one  result  which  is  worth  mentioning.  The  indescribable 
horror  of  her  that  I  felt,  forced  the  convieiiou  q\i  ik^  mvcAVca^ 
we  two  could  live  no  longer  under  the  t^iita^  toot.    '^Vi'^^X^^^ 
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still  tr^^ing  to  iace  tbis  alternative  with  tbe  needful  compo^ire, 
-my  uncle  presented  liimself,  in  some  anxiety  about  my  continued 
illness,  I  should  certainly  have  burst  out  crjing,  when  the  kind 
and  dear  old  man  kissed  me  and  condoled  with  me,  if  he  had  not 
brought  news  with  him  which  turned  back  all  my  thoughts  on 
myself  and  my  aunt*  Michael  had  !?hown  the  General  his  letter, 
and  had  given  notice  to  leave.  Lady  Catherine  waa  present  at  the 
time.  To  her  husband's  amazement,  she  abruptly  interfered  with 
a  personal  request  to  Michael  to  think  better  of  it,  and  to  remain 
in  his  place  I 

*  I  should  not  have  troubled  you,  my  dear,  on  this  unpleasant 
L  Bubject,'  said  my  uncle,  *  if  Michael  had  not  told  me  that  you  were 
r  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  feels  it  his  duty  to 
leave  us.  After  your  aunt's  interference  (quite  incomprehensible 
to  m^),  the  man  hardly  knows  what  to  do.  Being  your  groom*  he 
begs  me  to  ask  if  there  i8  any  impropriety  in  hw  leaving  the 
difficulty  to  your  decision.  I  tell  you  of  his  request,  Mina;  but  I 
strongly  advise  you  to  decline  taking  any  responsibility  on  your- 
self.' 

I  answered  mechanically,  accepting  my  uncle*s  suggestion, 
while  my  thoughts  were  wholly  absorbed  in  this  last  of  the  many 
extraordinary  proceedings  on  Lady  Catherine's  part  since  Michael 
had  entered  the  house.  There  are  limits— out  of  books  and  plays 
,  —to  tbe  innocence  of  a  yoimg  unmarried  woman.  After  what  I 
I  had  just  heard,  the  doubts  which  had  thus  far  perplexed  me  were 
suddenly  and  completely  cleared  up,  1  said  to  niy  secret  self: 
*  She  has  some  hiunan  feeling  left.  ^Michael  Bloomfield  is  her 
8onl* 

From  the  moment  when  my  mind  emerged  from  the  darkness, 
I  recovered  the  use  of  such  intelligence  and  courage  as  I  naturally 
possessed.  From  this  point,  you  will  find  that,  right  or  wrong,  I 
saw  my  way  before  me,  and  took  it. 

To  say  that  I  felt  for  the  General  with  my  whole  heart,  is 
merely  to  own  that  I  could  be  commonly  gmteful,  I  sat  on  his 
knee,  and  laid  my  cheek  against  his  cheek,  and  thanked  him  for 
his  long,  long  years  of  kindness  to  rae.  He  stopped  me  in  his 
B  mple  generous  way.  '  ^Vhy,  Mina,  you  talk  as  if  you  were  going 
t>  leave  us  I '  I  started  up,  and  went  to  the  ivindow,  opening  it 
and  complaining  of  the  heat,  and  so  concealing  from  him  that  he 
had  UBCouiicioysly  anticipated  the  event  that  was  indeed  to  come. 
When  I  returned  to  my  chair,  he  helped  me  to  recover  myself  by 
alJ  tiding  once  more  to  my  aunt.  He  feared  that  her  health  wts 
in  some  way  impaired.  In  iW  Um^  ^\ife\i\X\^"^  V%4  ^T^t  met^  she 
was  subject  to  Bervous  Ina\adleMvaNSIi^^^l^vxQT\^vVm1^w^^:^^ 
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'which  was  never  mentioned  by  either  of  them  in  later  days.  She 
might  possibly  be  suffering  again,  from  some  other  form  of 
nervous  derangement,  and  he  seriously  thought  of  persuading  her 
to  send  for  medical  advice. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  vague  reference  to  a 
•  calamity '  would  not  have  excited  any  special  interest  in  me.  But 
my  mind  was  now  in  a  state  of  morbid  suspicion.  I  knew  that  my 
imcle  and  aimt  had  been  married  for  twenty-four  years;  and  I 
remembered  Michael  had  described  himself  as  being  twenty-six 
years  old.  Bearing  these  circumstances  in  mind,  it  struck  me 
that  I  might  be  acting  wisely  (in  Michael's  interest)  if  I  persuaded 
the  General  to  speak  further  of  what  had  happened,  at  the  time 
when  he  met  the  woman  whom  an  evil  destiny  had  bestowed  on 
him  for  a  wife.  Nothing  but  the  consideration  of  serving  the  man 
I  loved  would  have  reconciled  me  to  making  my  own  secret  use  of 
the  recollections  which  my  uncle  might  innocently  confide  to  me. 
As  it  was,  I  thought  the  means  would,  in  this  case,  be  for  once 
justified  by  the  end.  Before  we  part,  I  have  little  doubt  that  you 
will  think  so  too.  • 

I  found  it  an  easier  task  than  I  had  anticipated  to  turn  the  talk 
back  again  to  the  days  when  the  General  had  seen  Lady  Catherine 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  proud  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  won  his  wife.  Ah,  how  my  heart  ached  for  him  as 
I  saw  his  eyes  sparkle  and  the  colour  mount  in  his  fine  rugged 
face ! 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  I  heard  from  him.  I  tell  it 
briefly,  because  it  is  still  painful  to  me  to  tell  it  at  all. 

My  uncle  had  met  Lady  Catherine  at  her  father's  country  house. 
She  had  then  reappeared  in  society,  after  a  long  period  of  seclu- 
sion, passed  partly  in  England,  partly  on  the  Continent.  Before 
the  date  of  her  retirement,  she  had  been  engaged  to  marry  a  French 
nobleman,  equally  illustrious  by  his  birth,  and  by  his  diplomatic 
services  in  the  East.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  wedding-day,  he 
was  drowned  by  the  wreck  of  his  yacht.  This  was  the  calamity  to 
which  my  uncle  had  referred. 

Lady  Catherine's  mind  was  so  seriously  afiected  by  the  dreadful 
event,  that  the  doctors  refused  to  answer  for  the  consequences, 
unless  she  was  at  once  placed  in  the  strictest  retirement.  Her 
mother,  and  a  French  maid  devotedly  attached  to  her,  were  the 
only  persons  whom  it  was  considered  safe  for  the  young  lady  to  see, 
until  time  and  care  had  in  some  degree  composed  her.  An  after- 
residence  in  a  qmei  Swiss  valley  slowly  comi^iV^^jfedi  \Jci<fe  T^'s\«r^\ssisL 
of  her  health.    Her  retimi   to   her  iriends  ^sidi  «Asdax«c^  ^^^a^ 
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naturally  a  subjeot  of  sincere  rejoicing  among  the  guests  assembled  j 
in  her  father's  house.     My  uncle's  interest  in  Lady  Catherine  sooii 
developed  into  love.     They  were  equals  in  rank,  and  well  suited  tol 
each  other  in  age.     The  parents  raij^ed  no  obstacles  ;  but  they  didJ 
not  conceal  from  their  guest  that  the  disaster  which  had  befalleaj 
their  daughter  was  but  too  likely  to  disincline  her  to  receive  hial 
addresses,  or  any  man's  addresses,  favoiiralily.     To  their  SLirprise|| 
they  proved  to  be  wrong.     The  young  lady  was  touched  by  the 
simplicity  and  the  delicacy  with  which  her  lover  urged  his  suit. 
She   had   lived  among  worldly    people.     This  was  a  man  whosej 
devotion  she  could  believe  to  be  sincere.     They  were  married. 

Had  no  unusual  circumstances  occurred  ?     Had  nothing  lup*^ 
pened  which  the  General  had  forgotten  ?     Nothing, 


X. 

It  is  slurely  needless  that  I  should  stop  here,  to  draw  the  pkiftj 
inferences  from  the  events  just  related-     Any  person  who  remember 
that  the  shawl  in  which  the  infaut  was  wrapped  came  from  thos 
Eastern  regions  which  were  associated  with  the  French   noble^ 
man's  diplomatic  services — also,  that  the  faults  of  composition  ill 
the  letter  found  on  the  child  were  exactly  the  faults  likely  to 
have   been   committed  •  by   the   French   maid — any   person   who 
follows  these  traces  can  find  his  way  to  the  truth  as  I  found  mine* 

Returning  ft:»r  a  moment  to  the  hopes  which  I  had  formed  ofc 
being  of  some  service  to  jMichael,  I   have  only  to  say  that  thej 
were  at  once  destroyed,  when  I  heard  of  the  death  by  drowning  o|| 
the  man  to  whom  the  evidence  pointed  as  his  father.     The  pr«jspec 
looked  equally  barren  when  I  thought  of  the  miserable  motherJ 
That  she  should  openly  acknowledge  her  son  in  her  position,  wa 
perhaps  not  to  be  expected  of  any  woman*      Had  she  coura 
enough,  or,  in  plainer  words?,  heart  enough  to  acknowledge  hiD 
privately  ? 

I  called  to  mind  again  some  of  the  apparent  caprices  and  con 
tradictions  in  I^ady  Catherine's  conduct,  on  the  memorable  da| 
when    ilichael   had  presented    himself  to    fill    the   vacant  place. 
Look  back  with  me  to  the  record  of  what  she  said  and  did  on  that, 
occasion,  by  the  light  of  your  present  knowledge,  and  you  will  i 
that  his  likeness  to  his  father  mut^t  have  struck  her  when 
entered  the  room,  and  that  his  statement  of  his  age  must  hav 
correctly  described  the  age  of  her  son.     Recall  the  actions  tli 
foUovi^ — the  withdrawal  lo  l\\e  vjW^o^  \»  ^ow^sfe^l  her  face  ; 
c/»itch  at  the  curtain  viTaen  ^^  \^  \ieit^l  ^\\^5:\a.^\  HX\^  ^x^^^ 
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of  terror  at  a  cat,  but  of  recognition  of  the  father's  nervous 
infirmity  reappearing  in  the  son ;  the  harshness  of  manner  under 
which  she  concealed  her  emotions  when  she  ventured  to  speak  to 
him;  the  reiterated  inconsistencies  and  vacillations  of  conduct 
that  followed,  all  alike  due  to  the  protest  of  Nature,  desperately 
resisted  to  the  last — and  say  if  I  did  her  injustice  when  I  believed 
her  to  be  incapable  of  running  the  smallest  risk  of  discovery  at 
the  prompting  of  maternal  love. 

There  remained,  then,  only  Michael  to  think  of.  I  remembered 
how  he  had  spoken  of  the  unnatural  parents  whom  he  neither 
expected  nor  cared  to  discover.  Still,  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to 
my  conscience  to  accept  a  chanise  outbreak  of  temper  as  my 
sufficient  justification  for  keeping  him  in  ignorance  of  a  discovery 
which  so  nearly  concerned  him.  It  seemed  at  least  to  be  my  duty 
to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  his  feelings, 
before  I  decided  to  bear  the  burden  of  silence  with  me  to  my 
grave. 

What  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  in  this  serious  matter,  I  deter- 
mined to  do  at  once.  Besides,  let  me  honestly  own  that  I  felt 
lonely  and  desolate,  oppressed  by  the  critical  situation  in  which  I 
was  placed,  and  eager  for  the  relief  that  it  would  be  to  me  only  to 
hear  the  sound  of  Michael's  voice.  I  sent  my  maid  to  say  that  I 
wished  to  speak  to  him  immediately.  The  crisis  was  already 
hanging  over  my  head.    That  one  act  brought  it  down. 


XI. 

He  came  in,  and  stood  modestly  waiting  at  the  door. 

After  making  him  take  a  chair,  I  began  by  saying  that  I  had 
received  his  message,  and  that,  acting  on  my  uncle's  advice,  I  must 
abstain  from  interfering  in  the  question  of  his  leaving,  or  not 
leaving,  his  place.  Having  in  this  way  established  a  reason  for 
Bending  for  him,  I  alluded  next  to  the  loss  that  he  had  sustained, 
and  asked  if  he  had  any  prospect  of  finding  out  the  person  who 
had  entered  his  room  in  his  absence.  On  his  reply  in  the  negative^ 
I  spoke  of  the  serious  results  to  him  of  the  act  of  destruction  that 
had  been  committed.  *Your  last  chance  of  discovering  your 
parents,'  I  said,  *  has  been  cruelly  destroyed.' 

He  smiled  sadly.  *You  know  already,  miss,  that  I  never 
expected  to  discover  them.' 

I  ventured  a  little  nearer  to  the  object  1  Y\aA  m  n\^n^* 

*Do  you  never  think  of  your  mother  ? '  1  asVeA     ^  K\*  -^ov^.  ^J^^ 
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me. 

I 


f?lie  niif^flit  Iw  ^till  li villi*-.     Can  you  give  up  aU  hope  of  mai^| 
her,  without  feeling  your  heart  ache  ?  '  ^| 

I  '  If  I  have  done  her  wrong,  in  helie\dng  that  she  deserted  n^f 
be  answered,  '  the  heart-ache  is  but  a  poor  way  of  expreariiig  lIH 
remorse  that  I  should  feel.'  ^| 

j            I  ventured  nearer  still.     '  Even   if  you  were  right,'  I  began— 
'  even  if  she  did  desert  you ' 

He  interrupted  ine  Bternly.     ^  I  would  not  cross  the  street 
see  her,'  he  said.     *  A  woman  who  deserts  her  child  is  a  monst 
Forgive  me  for  speaking  so,  miss !     Wlien  I  see  good  mothers  : 
their  children,  it  maddens  rue  when  I  think  of  what  my  childho 
was.' 

Hearing  those  words,  and  watching  him  attentively  while  he 
spoke,  I  could  see  that  my  silence  would  he  a  mercy,  not  a  crimtv 
I  hastened  to  speak  of  other  things.     '  If  you  decide  to  leave 
1  said, '  when  shall  you  go  ?  ' 
I  Hi«  eyes  softened  instantly.     Little  by  little  the  colour  fm 

out  of  his  face  as  he  answered  rae, 

'  The  Greneral  kindly  said,  when  I  spoke  of  leaving  my  place ' 

Hie  voice  faltered,  and  he  paused  to  steady  it.  '  My  nmster,*  hf 
resumed,  '  tiaid  that  I  need  not  keep  my  new  employer  waiting  by 
staying  for  the  customary  mouth,  provided — provided  you  were 
willing  to  dispense  with  my  services." 

So  far,  I  had  succeeded  in  controlling  myself,  At  that  replj, 
I  felt  my  resolution  failing  me.  I  saw  how  he  suffered;  I  saw 
how  manfully  he  struggled  to  conceal  it.  All  my  heart  went  out 
to  him,  in  spite  of  me. 

'  I  am  not  willing,'  I  said.  *  1  am  sorry — very,  very  sorry  to 
lose  you.  But  I  will  do  anything  that  is  for  yoiu*  good,  I  can  say 
no  more.' 

He  rose  suddenly,  as  if  to  leave  the  room;  mastered  himself; 
stood  for  a  moment  silently  looking  at  me— then   looked  a' 
again,  and  said  his  parting  words, 

'  If  I  succeed,  Miss  ^lina,  in  my  new  employment — if  I  get 
perhaps  to  higher  things — is  it — is  it  presuming  too  much,  to 
if  I  might,  some  day — perhaps  when  you  are  out  riding  alone 
I  might  speak  to  you — only  to  ask  if  you  are  well  and  happy '^ 

He  could  say  no  more.  I  saw  the  tears  in  his  eye.-s ;  saw  him 
shaken  by  the  convulsive  breathings  which  lireak  from  men  in  the 
]^re  moments  when  they  cry.  He  forced  it  back  even  then.  He 
bowed  to  me— oh,  God,  he  bowed  to  me,  as  if  he  were  only  my 
servant  f  a^  if  he  were  too  far  below  me  to  take  my  hand,  even  at 
thski  moment  I  I  could  lm\e  eu4m^4  -i^-^^iJo^TiiJi^  ^^afe%  \  balleve  I 
L€»u]d  still  have  restrained  m^s^Yi  \m4et  ^wa.^  ^"Otx^^  <s«^N5sa&N 
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It  matters  little  now  ;  my  confession  must  be  made,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  me.  I  flew  to  him  like  a  frenzied  creature — I  threw 
my  arms  round  his  neck — I  said  to  him,  *  Oh,  Michael,  don't  you 
know  that  I  love  you  ? '  And  then  I  laid  my  head  on  his  breast, 
and  held  him  to  me,  and  said  no  more. 

In  that  moment  of  silence,  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened. 
I  started,  and  looked  up.  Lady  Catherine  was  standing  on  the 
threshold. 

I  saw  in  her  face  that  she  had  been  listening — she  must  have 
followed  him  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  my  room.  That  convic- 
tion steadied  me.  I  took  his  hand  in  mine,  and  stood  side  by  side 
with  him,  waiting  for  her  to  speak  first.  She  looked  at  Michael, 
not  at  me.  She  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  addressed  him  in 
these  words :  *  It  is  just  possible  that  yov,  have  some  sense  of 
decency  left.     Leave  the  room.' 

That  deliberate  insult  was  all  I  wanted  to  make  me  completely 
mistress  of  myself.  I  told  Michael  to  wait  a  moment,  and  opened 
my  writing-desk.  I  wrote  on  an  envelope  the  address  in  London 
of  a  faithful  old  servant  who  had  attended  my  mother  in  her  last 
moments.  I  gave  it  to  Michael.  '  Call  there  to-morrow  morning,' 
I  said.    '  You  will  find  me  waiting  for  you.' 

He  looked  at  Lady  Catherine,  evidently  unwilling  to  leave  me 
alone  with  her.  *  Fear  nothing,'  I  said ;  *  I  am  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  myself.  I  have  only  a  word  to  say  to  this  lady  before 
I  leave  the  house.'  With  that,  I  took  his  arm,  and  walked  with 
him  to  the  door,  and  said  good-bye  almost  as  composedly  as  if  we 
had  been  husband  and  wife  already. 

Lady  Catherine's  eyes  followed  me  as  I  shut  the  door  again, 
and  crossed  the  room  to  a  second  door  which  led  into  my  bed- 
chamber. She  suddenly  stepped  up  to  me,  just  as  I  was  entering 
the  room,  and  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm. 

'  What  do  I  see  in  your  face  ? '  she  asked,  as  much  of  herself  as 
of  me — with  her  eyes  fixed  in  keen  inquiry  on  mine. 

'You  shall  know  directly,'  I  answered.  'Let  me  get  my 
bonnet  and  cloak  first.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  leave  the  house  ? ' 

'  I  do.' 

She  rang  the  bell.  I  quietly  dressed  myself,  to  go  out. — The 
servant  answered  the  bell,  as  I  returned  to  the  sitting-room. 

'Tell  your  master  I  wish  to  see  him  instantly,'  said  Lady 
Catherine. 

'My  master  has  gone  out,  my  lady.' 

'To  his  dub?' 
*I  believe  so,  my  Jady.' 
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I  wiU  send  you  with  a  letter  bo  him,     Cotne  back  when  1 1 


She  turned  to 


the 


ithdr 


Do 


refu 


my 


again, 

to  stay  here  until  the  General  returus  ?  * 

'  I  shall  be  happy  trj  see  the  Gaaeral,  if  you  will  encloae 
address  iu  your  letter  to  him,' 

Replyin«^  in  those  terms,  I  wrote  the  address  for  the  second 
time.  Lady  Catherine  kaew  perfectly  well,  when  I  gave  it  to 
her,  that  I  was  going  to  a  respecfcahle  house  kept  by  a  woman  who 
had  nursed  me  when  I  was  a  child. 

*  One  last  question,'  she  said.  *  Am  I  to  tell  the  General  that 
it  is  your  intention  to  marry  your  groom  ? ' 

Her  tone  stung  me  into  making  an  answer  which  I  regretted 
the  moment  it  had  passed  my  lips, 

*  You  can  put  it  more  plainly,  if  you  like,'  I  said*  *  You  can 
tell  the  Greneral  that  it  is  my  intention  to  marry  your  BonJ* 

She  was  near  the  door^  on  the  point  of  leaving  me,  Asl 
spoke,  she  turned  with  a  ghastly  stare  of  horror^ — felt  about  her 
with  her  hands  as  if  she  was  groping  in  darkness — and  dropped 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

I  instantly  summoned  help*  The  women-servants  carried  her 
to  my  bed.  While  they  were  restoring  her  to  herself,  I  wrote  a 
few  lines  telling  the  miserable  woman  how  I  had  discovered  her 
secret. 

'  Your  husband's  tranquillity,'  I  added,  *  is  as  precious  to  me 
as  my  own.  As  for  your  son,  you  know  what  he  thinks  of  iht 
parents  who  deserted  him.  Your  secret  is  safe  in  my  keeping- 
safe  from  jour  husband^  safe  from  your  son,  to  the  end  of  mj 
life.' 

I  sealed  up  those  words,  and  gave  them  to  her  with   my  o' 
hand  when  she  had  eome  to  herself  again,     I  never  heard  from 
in  reply.     I  have  never  seen   her  from  that  time  to  this.    SI 
knows  she  can  trust  me. 

And  what  did  my  good  uncle  say,  when  we  next  met  ?   I  would 
rather  report  what  he  did,  when  he  liad  got  the  better  of  his  fii^H^ 
feelings  of  anger   and  surprise   on  hearing  of  my  contemplate^^ 
marriage,     lie  kissed  me  on  my  wedding-day ;  and  he  gave  my 
husband  the  appointment  which  places  us  both  in  an  independent 
position  for  life. 

This  is  my  shocking  siory^  Madam.  This  is  how  I  disgraced 
myself  by  marrying  my  groom 
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She  vas  the  tonDiest,  sweetest,  most  lovable  child  in  the  world ; 
quick,  and  lithe,  and  fairy-like.  In  many  small  points  she 
differed  from  other  children  of  her  age;  she  seldom  misplaced 
her  words,  and  held  all  infaptine  abbreviations  of  dissyllables 
in  contempt.  From  her  lips,  every  now  and  then,  dropped  little 
rounded  pearls  of  speech  that  made  those  wonder  who  heard : 
while  she  had  a  fine  love  of  getting  at  the  root  of  all  matters, 
that  raised  within  her  people  mingled  feelings  of  admiration 
and  awe. 

At  times  they  vaguely  doubted  whether  she  were  not.  in  reality 
ninety  instead  of  barely  four  years  old.  But  her  clinging  arms,  and 
dewy  kisses,  and  sweet  innocence  assured  them  of  her  youth. 
They  adored  her,  as  was  only  natural  coming  as  she  did  thirteen  years 
after  they  had  all  decided  Nina  was  to  be  the  last: — bringing 
with  her  so  much  grief  and  trouble;  for  as  she  came  the 
mother  went,  and  so  it  happened  that  the  wee  delicate  bairn  was 
flung  upon  a  cold  world,  with  only  fom:  growing  girls  to  tend  her, 
and  sympathise  with  her  joys  and  woes. 

Their  father,  always  a  recluse,  grew  daily  more  and  more 
taciturn  and  sedentary,  as  month  by  month  rolling  by  only  made 
liim  miss  more  hopelessly  the  companionship  of  her  who  had  been 
to  him  all  in  all.  Only  *  the  Baby '  could  bring  a  smile  to  his  lips. 
Only  her  soft  fingers  could  by  their  touch  coax  back  the  old  peace- 
ful look  to  his  face. 

But  that  her  nature  was  too  true  for  spoiling,  she  would  have 
been  utterly  and  irretrievably  ruined  before  her  first  year  had 
ended.  None  of  those  about  her  dared  oppose  her  slightest  wish, 
so  that  she  tyrannised  over  the  entire  household,  from  the  ancient 
and  cross-grained  butler  down  to  the  latest  stable-boy,  unrebuked. 

But  Lilias,  pretty,  stately  Lilias,  was  her  chief  joy:  gentle 
Lilias,  with  her  crown  of  golden  hair,  her  dark  deep  eyes,  her 
lissome,  graceful  figure.  None  of  them  came  so  close  to  the 
Baby's  heart  as  this  her  eldest  sister ;  and  all  her  tiny  riplets  of 
discontent,  and  still  wilder  waves  of  wrath,  were  ever  quelled  by 
the  low  sweet  voice  of  Lilias,  that  rang  like  silver  chimes. 

Their  name  was  Heriot,  and  they  lived  new  «.  Vvc^  x^^-^^ 
insignificant  and  unknown.      Three  miles  iioni  V^em  ^"^^  ^  V.q^\^ 
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rejoicing  in  a  railway  station  and  (what  its  proprietor  was  plea; 
to  name)  a  railway  hotel.  This  latt-er  was  usually  in  a  state 
stagnation,  but  one  evening  in  midsummer  two  young  men, 
apparently  faggerl,  brokenliearted,  not  to  say  ill-tempered,  t< 
pity  on  it,  and  leaving  the  station  just  opposite,  walked  into 
best  parlour,  and  sank  into  its  horsehair  chairs. 

''  Any  use  in  ringing  tlie  bells  ? '  asked  the  elder  of  the  t 
whose  name  was  Lord  Farnie,  casting  a  helpless  glance  around, 

*  Try,'   replied   his   companion    sulkily,   who    was    evident 
further  gone  in  the  blues  than  his  friend- 
Lord  Farnie  tried.     A  cracked  bell  tinkled  in  the  distani 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

Outside  a  few  geeae  cackled  impleasantly ;  inside  all  was  as 
silent  as  the  palace  that  held  the  sleeping  beauty.  The  sun,  a^ 
yet  un tired,  poured  its  golden  rays  through  the  many-paned 
window  ;  the  door  opened  slowly,  sleepily,  and   a  waiter  appeared!. 

*  Waiter,'  said  his  lordship  languidly,  '  what  can  we  havej 
while  liis  friend  standing  at  the  window  gazed  moodilv  don 
upon  the  courtyard  beneath. 

'  Fowl,  sir,  cold  jint,  cutlets,"  replied  the  waiter  in  a  bing-sofl 
tone,  wisping  some  imaginary  dust  off  the  neai*est  chair, 

*  Cutlet*^,'  said  his  lordship  plaintively,  his  eyes  fixetl  upon  a 
faded  cobweb  that  hung  with  much  dejection  from  the  ceiling; 
*  cutlets  in  a  village  ino.  Fred,  do  you  tliink  cutlets  would  be 
safe?' 

'  Don't  know,  I'm  sure,'  said  Fred  disgustedly,  '  It  w^ould  mow 
than  half  depend  on  the  state  of  the  fire ;  perhaps  they  have  no 
fire  ;  on  the  whole,  I  should  say  not.' 

*  Then  we  have  no  resource  but  to  fall  back  upon  the  fowl  or 
the  cold  jint,'  said  his  cousin,  *  and  I  don't  think  I  like  cold 
jint.  Waiter,'  as  though  suddenly  inspired,  *^do  you  believe  tlie 
presiding  genius  in  youi-  kitchen  could  cook  a  rasher  ?  and  fit 
with  it  two  fresh  eggs  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  make  it  foiur  when  you  are  about  it,'  said  Fred  im- 
patiently;  *I  dare  say  Fm  as  hungry  as  you  are.' 

'Very  good  then,  waiter,  we  will  make  it  four,  and  as  tnaij 
rashers  as  her  frying-pan  can  conveniently  hold.     Vou  think 
knows  how  to  serve  it  properly  ?  ' 

'  I  really  can't  say,  sir,*  said  the  indignant  waiter,  throwing 
impertinent  an  intonation  into  his  voice  as  he  dared  ;  *  we  ain't  i 
the  habit  of  rashers  in  this  house  except  at  breakfast.     But  if 
cmx  throw  her  mind  into  'em  at  this  hour,  I  dessay  you'll  get  *ec 

*  I  like   that  fellow,'    said  l^otd  ¥'wtTi\e  ^hen   the  man  h^ 
disappeared; '  LliercwasaBmao\eiiv\.WYaV\«?m\\\s%^^.\^ 
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dmired.     Yet  I  dun't  think  he  likes  me.     Odd  that  one  possessed 
f ' 

*  There,  don't  moralise,'  said  PVed  brusquely,  *  but  tell  me 
phat  induced  you  to  ytop  at  this  beastly  bole,' 

*  An  inward  craving ^ 

*  Nonsense!  when  we  wrere  within  five  miles  of  our  destina- 
ion ♦ 

*Mj  dear  fellow,  don*t  lose  your  temper  because  you  have 
shosen  to  come  ilo\^"a  here,'  said  his  cousin  cheerfully,  cliangin^ 
us  glass  from  his  right  eye  to  bis*  left.  *  I  wisli  myself  safely  out 
f  it  quite  as  mnch  as  you  do,  but  I  never  lose  my  temper, 
^ir^tly,  because  I  haven't  got  one  to  lose^  and  secondly,  because 
.  is  bad  form.  I  own  I  think  Ashburnham  far  preferable  to 
in  wood,  but  what  will  you  ?  Ilerej  we  are,  and  here  we  must 
'emain  at  all  events  for  a  few  days.' 

'  I  bate  compulsory  visiting,* 

'  So  do  L  Eut  when  a  man  lias  been  civil  to  one  in  a 
lundred  little  ways,  and  then  makes  a  point  of  getting  one  to 
}romi8e  to  spend  some  time  with  him,  it  don't  do  to  refuse.  That's 
ibout  it,  I  take  it.  So  let  \m  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and 
be  festive  under  adversity,' 

*  You're  riglit,'  said  Fred,  laughing;  'but  old  Cbnroy  don't 
itch  me  accepting  any  more  of  his  little  civibties  in  a  hurry,  if 
lis  is  to  be  the  price  of  so  doing.  I  have  a  morbid  horror  of 
Stall  towns  and  eccentric  gentlemen.  I  suppose  Linwood  \&  a 
im-down  place,  without  the  common  necessaries  of  life,     I  shan't 

\j  there  three  days,' 

*  Perhaps  it  \%  a  Palace,'  eaid  Lord  Famie*  '  At  all  events,  we 
lay  as  well  go  and  see  it  now,  or  we  shall  be  late  for  dinner  and 
im  your  "  eccentric  gentleman  "  into  a  ravening  beast/ 

They  rose  and  went. 

•  •■#••* 

The  next  morning  awoke  calm  and  smibng ;  and  deepening 
ito  fuU-grown  day,  showed  itself  one  of  summer's  brightest  and 
lyest  efforts. 

On  her  own  doorstep  stood  Liltas  Heriot  ready  equipped  for  a 

ralk  ;  she  called  to  the  Baby  to  hurry,  and  presently  the  little 

i€  broke  from  her  nurse's  grasp  and  ran  to  her  witli  hand  out- 

pTetched.     Together  the  big  and  little  sister  went  up  the  avenue 

iinder  the  limes,  and  out  of  sight. 

Their  walk  for  a  short  while  was  peaceful,  and  full  of  such 
tellectual  converse  as  can  be  derived  from  *  Mother  Hubbard  * 
d  'Puss  in  Boots.'     But  when  they  entered  old  Toxw  C<cs^\^^'^ 
now  glowing  and  swelling  w\t\i  t\\c  ij>tV\c!  o^  \\,%  rwOcv  ^^^ 
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bursting  channs — ihey  turned  aside  and  took  a  higher  fligliL 
into  the  land  of  fantasy,  and  discussed  such  topics  congenial  to  thi 
scene  as  '  Goldenlocks,'  and  poor  '  Red  Ridiughood,'  Presently  th( 
Baby,  tiring  of  bloody  jaws  and  fiery,  wicked  eyes,  raised  hej  _^ 
head  on  high,  and  became  enamoured  of  some  white  blossom?!  irrrz:^ 
the  tree  above  her.  They  were  sufficiently  beyond  reach  t^^^j 
make  them  madly  desirable. 

'  I  want  ^Aem,'  she  said,  with  a  healthy  disregard  of  gran^^«, 
man 

'  But  they  are  so  far  away  from  ub  that  I  fear  we  must  do  wittza 
out  them/ 

'  I  won't,'  said  the  Hal>y  ;  '  I   want  them,  Lily — get  them  f^^r^j 
me/ 

*But,  darling,'  expostulated  Lily^  who  always  would  follow  out 
an  argument  with  children^  instead  of  tellitig  them,  as  wiser  people 

i\c\y  to  he  silent,  or  that  '  little  folks  sbotild  be  seen  and  not  heard' 

'  But,  darling,  it  is  impos^sible;  and  rememlM?r  what  !iappened  to 
Goldenlocks  when  she  w^ent  washing  for  what  was  not  meant  for 
her.     See,  these  yellow  flowers  here  are  far  prettier/ 

'  I  don't  care  for  them,  and  I  don't  care  for  Goldenlocks  either/ 
pouted  the  Baby.  'Those  up  there  are  better — I  want  those — if 
Jerry  was  here,'  reproachfully, '  she  would  get  them  for  me/  Geral— 
dine  was  her  second  sister. 

*  But.  GeraUHne  is  so  much  taller  than  I  am,  and  even  sb® 
could  not  reach  them  without  climbing/ 

'Then  climb,'  faid  the  Household  Tyrant  promptly. 

As,  when  slio  uttered  this  terrible  command,  the  big  tear* 
etood  in  her  azure  eyes,  Lilias  gave  in;  placing  one  foot  upon  » 
projecting  branch,  she  essayed  to  climb,  and  just  as  she  did  so  » 
young  man,  forcing  his  way  through  some  laurel  shmbs  hard  b>% 
Qf^xxiQ — bimself  unseen— upon  this  charming  picture: 

A  little  maiden  standing  with  frock  outheld  to  catch  tbo 
hoped-for  blossoms,  a  bigger  maiden,  with  intent  look,  showing' 
amidst  green  leaves. 

When  Lilias  had  raised  hert^elf  two  yards  from  mother  earth* 
sbe  stopped  short,  and  glanced  down  ruefidly  at  her  own  miniature 
beneath. 

*  Now,  Daisy,  wbat  is  to  be  done  ?  '  bhe  siid  ;  '  I  have  caught  rry 
foot  in  some  awkward  way,  and  am  as  far  from  your  tlowers  iS 
ever.     How  sliall  I  get  down  ?' 

Here  the  young  man  came  a  few  steps  nearer,  and  stood  hat  in 
hnm\  liesitating,  hardly  knowing  how  to  proffer  aid.     Daisy  lav 

him  lirst, 

*0h   he  will  get  t\\cm?OTmeV  ^Vetri^^^Hx^-j^-^X^^fii,,'^ 
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selfishness  of  childhood,  forgetful  of  the  wounded  foot,  '  He  is 
taller  than  Jerry/ 

'  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  aoythiDg,'  said  the  young  man, 
taking  courage,  and  speaking  to  Daisy,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  a  crimson  face  a  little  way  above  him.  *  Are  these  the  flowers 
jou  want  ? ' 

He  made  a  spring,  brougbt  them  branch  and  all  to  the  ground, 
and  laid  them  in  the  tiny  maiden's  arms*     Then  he  turned  to 

lillBS, 

*  Now  may  I  assist  you  ? '  he  said,  with  a  half  smile. 
'Thank  you,'    said    Lilias,  smiling   too,'^but  gravely,  as  be"- 
,e  her  position*     '  That  child  induced  me  to  place  myself  in 

predicament ;  and  my  foot,'  trying  to  stir  it,  and  making  a 
faint  grimace, '  my  foot  has  forced  itself  into  this  hollow — and— 
ah  I—' 

*  You  are  hurt.  I  am  sure  you  are  hurt,'  said  the  young  man 
anxiously — 'place  your  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  try  to  turn  it. 
There !  now  it  is  released.  Is  it  painful  ?  Do  not  use  it  for  a 
moment,  but  let  me  help  you  down/  Then  very  Boftly_:  '  Do  you 
permit  me  ? ' 

He  attempted  to  put  his  arm  round  her ;  and  as  Lilias  just 
then  was  making  a  trial  of  the  wounded  member,  she  uttered  no 
protest.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  placed  her  lightlj  on  the 
ground. 

*  Does  it  pain  you  ? '  he  asked. 

*No — not  much — it  will  be  notbing,'  said  Lilias,  colouring 
again.  To  her,  if  not  to  him,  the  situation  was  altogether  new 
and  strange.  *  I  hardly  feel  it  now,  thank  you  so  much.'  She 
bowed  somewhat  distantly,  and  would  have  gone  away,  but  the 
child  Dai^y  ran  to  him  and  caught  his  hand.  *  Good-bye,'  she  said, 
and,  while  still  having  a  tight  hold  of  him,  went  on  with  what  had 
been  puzzling  her  for  some  minutes. 

*  Why  did  you  put  your  arm  round  my  Lily  ? '  she  asked. 

*  To  help  me  out  of  the  tree,'  interposed  Lilias,  troubled,  but 
outwardly  calm.     She  felt  what  was  coming. 

*  Oh,'  said  this  terrible  infant,  pausing.  Then  questioningly, 
*  When  Bob  puts  his  arm  round  you,  he  always  kisses  you— but  h^ 
didn't  kiss  you,'  with  a  reproachful  glance  at  the  stranger  :  '  U'%?' 
(Bob  was  a  distant  cousin.)  It  was  too  much.  Sir  Frederic 
AshurBt  burst  out  laughing;  not  only  laughed  but  roared,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two,  when  she  had  had  time  to  recover  the  shock, 
Lilias  laughed  too. 

E'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  Jie  said  presenWy,  -wiWx  Tau^i^i  eoroXTsSSsycLN 
//  know  I  should  not  feel  amused,  but  1  c^xnuoX.  V^^  >^»    X<cNi^ 
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must  forgive  me.     Grood-bye,  little  Daisy,  I  am  glad  I  was  able  to 
get  you  your  flowers.     Good-bye.' 

Just  then  his  cousin  appeared,  saimtering  leisurely  towar< 
them, 

'  There  you  are,  Fred !  *  he  said ;  *  I  have  been  looking  for 
everywhere.'  Then  he  stopped  and  glanced  curiously  at  Li 
and  put  liis  hand  in  a  puzzled  way  to  his  hat. 

*  I  have  had  an  adventure,  Faniie ;  I  have  been  happy  enough 
to  do  good  service  to  a  little  wood-nymph/  said  8ir  Frederiis, 
smiling  at  Daisy ;  then  he  turned  to  Lilias  and  said  frankly :  *  I 
have  DO  card  about  me,  but  I  should  like  to  introduce  myself ;  E 
am  Frederic  Ashurst,  and  this  is  my  cousin,  Lord  Farnie,  and  wfer 
are  staying  at  old  Tom  Conroy's ;  aud — you  are  Miss  Heriot,  L 
fancy.' 

'  Yes— I  am  one  of  the  Miss  Heriots,'  said  Lilias,  smiling 
frankly. 

'  And  we  live  in  the  big  grey  house  down  there,'  broke  in  th  e 
hospitable  Baby  in  her  high  sweet  treble :  '  Won't  you  come  to 
see  us?  and  bring  me  more  of  those  pretty  white  flowers^ — and  / 
will  show  you  my  sfiuirrel,  and  my  bow-wow,  and  my  dolly.' 

'  If  I    may,'  returned  Ashui-st,  directing   appealing  eyes 
Lilias,  *I  should  like  to  call  this  afternoon  to  inquire  about'- 
with  a  desperate  guess  at  the  relationship — 'your  aunt's  foot,' 

'  It  is  quite  well,'  said  Lilias  coldly ;  then,  seeing  his  face  fall, 
her  conscience  smote  her,  aud  she  added,  '  But  if  you  do  call,  I 
am  sure— Papa — will  be  glad  to  see  you.' 

She  bowed  first  to  Lord  Farnie,  and  then  to  him,  bestowing  a 
gracious  smile  upon  the  former,  while  not  deigning  to  raise  her 
eyes  to  the  latter,  and  dre%v  the  child  away. 

'  Good-bye,'  called  the  Baby,  nodding  at  them  over  her  shoidder- 
'  Come  soon.  And  she  is  not  my  atmt  at  all — she  is  my  mammy*' 
So  it  ever  pleiised  her  to  designate  her  sister  Lilias, 

That  afternoon  they  called,  and  then  the  next  d^y,  and  then  the 
day  after  that  ag*un ;  and  I  think  it  was  the  day  after  that  agjn«i 
that  it  first  dawned  upon  the  Heriots  that  Sir  FredpnV   Ai 
was  in  love  with  their  Lilias, 
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It  also  dawned  upon  I/ord  Farnie.     So  that  when  a  full 
had  gone  by  since  their  arrival   at  Tom  Conroy's^  and  still  hi* 
couBin  showed  no  desire  for  departure,  in  spite  of  his  vehemejit 
protestations  on  the  subject  befure  coming,  he  made  his  way  one 
nig^ht  \jQ  Fred  Ashurst's  room  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

*  I  can  stand  it  no  longer  J  \\e  ?a\4\  ^  1  ^m  o^'  to-morrow ;  it 
i/]Sufl'erable.     Xoilung  ^WW  mime  -m'e^  V«a  e^^isv^  V^^  ^a5j?C\^. 
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night  he  told  me  all  over  again  that  story  about  Sympkin's  oxen. 
I  wish  Sympkin  was  dead^  and  his  oxen  too ;  I  shall  go.  Will  you 
come  with  me,  Fred  ? ' 

'  It  might  look  rude  our  both  going  together,  don't  you  think  ? ' 
said  Ashurst  evasively.  *  Better  for  me  to  stay  a  day  or  two 
longer.' 

'Ah,  just  so,'  said  Famie  with  a  smile ;  *  what  a  considerate 
fellow  you  are,  Fred  I  and  what  imcommon  pretty  girls  those 
Heriots  are ! ' 

'Very — though  I  don't  quite  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it.' 

'  No  more  do  I,  but  I  think  I  like  the  eldest  one  best.  She  is 
in  very  truth  a  lily.  I  wonder '  (provokingly) '  how  you  can  prefer 
Miss  Geraldinel — though  I  own  she  too  might  rout  many  a  London 
belle.     If  I  stayed  here  much  longer  I  should  lose  my  head — as  it 

is Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  fresh  and  sweet  as  her  smile 

when  she  gave  me  that  rosebud  yesterday  ?  It  has  haunted  me  ever 
since.' 

'  Of  whom  are  you  speaking — of  Miss  Heriot  ? ' 

'  Yes,  of  Lilias.  She  gave  it — the  rosebud,  I  mean — with  such 
perfect  grace.' 

*  I  dare  say  you  asked  her  for  it.' 

'  I  did  certainly,  nay,  I  begged  for  it,  and — got  it.  She  has 
the  prettiest  eyes  I  ever  saw,  somewhat  like  a  cow's  when  chewing 
the  cud.' 

'  I  would  not  be  coarse  if  I  were  you,'  said  Fred  coldly. 

'  Coarse  I  my  dear  fellow,  far  be  it  from  me.  Can  there  be 
anything  more  peacefully  pensive  than  the  expression  of  a  cow  when 
chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  meadows?  The  study  of 
Nature,  I  doubt,  has  had  no  charms  for  you,  else  you  would  under- 
stand and  appreciate  my  simile.  I  beg  pardon  if  I  have  oflFended 
her,  or  you  :  I  had  no  idea  it  had  gone  so  far.  WTiat  will  the 
mother  say  ?     How  shall  you  explain  to  Diana  ? ' 

'  I  don't  follow  you ' — stiffly — '  I  know  of  nothing  that  requires 
explanation.  And  even  if  I  did,  I  know  no  reason  why  I  should 
choose  Diana  as  my  Mother  Confessor.' 

*I  thought  you  were  engaged  to  her,'  said  Famie,  flicking 
a  small  fragment  of  cigar  ash  with  great  care  from  his  coat- 
sleeve. 

'  Engaged  !  nonsense  I  Of  course  I  am  not  engaged  to  her.  I 
believe  my  mother  and  hers  have  often  spoken  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween  us  as  a  thing  that  ought  to  be,  considering  how  the  estates 
lie,  but  I  have  never  uttered  a  word  of  love  to  her  in  my  l\fo»  •^cc^'^ 
never  tfhall,  for  various  reasons — one  ot  \\v^  e\\\vi^^vX.  Wvcv^^ 'CwjX. 
were  I  to  do  so  she  would  not  listen  to  me.'' 
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*  Ah  !  that  Leingf  so,  I  wish  you  luck  with  Miss  Lilias/  said  his 
lorclsJiip,  rising.  *  Good-Bight,  dear  boy;  it  is  just  as  well  I  am 
leaving  to-morrow,  as  I  was  fast  losing  my  heart  to  the  beaux  yeux 
of  your  love.* 

He  left  the  room  hastily,  without  waiting  for  a  rejoinder,  but 
on  the  corridor  outside  he  paused,  and  his  whole  expression  changed 
and  softened, 

*  So  ! '  he  said,   *  I  am  glad  to  know  that  of  Diana.     I  shall 
chance  it  with  her,  on  my  retiun  from  the  North.     She  is  hand- 
some, distingiiie^  and  can  hold  her  own.     She  likes  me,  I  fancy^ 
and — ah  ! — really  I  do  believe  I  like  her  too— uncommonly  !  *       ^| 

So  he  left  \  hut  Sir  Frederic  lingered  on  at  Linwood,  unt^^ 
time  had  thrown  into  a  month. 

•  • ■ 

It  was  uiglit ;  but  night  as  Ught  as  day :  fo  pale  and  brillian^^ 
were  the  moonbeams,  so  faint  and  shadowy  was  the  veil  that  lay 
upon  the  land,  ^H 

LiUas   stood   in    her   rose-scented   garden    alone ;   her    hand^" 
clasped  loosely  behind  her,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  tiny  stream  that 
gurgled  at  her  feet,  ^fi 

She  had  plucked  her  roj^e,  and  now  watched  it  floating  awaf^ 
from  her  leaf  by  leaf  upon  the  water's  bosom,  leaving  behind  it  an 
assurance  sweet  as  the  touch  of  lips  forbidden, 

*  He  loves  me,'  she  whispered  dreamily,  her  fingers  still  pressing 
the  last  kind  petal.  '  He  loves  me,*  she  repeated  with  a  long- 
drawn  happy  sigh. 

*  He  does,  he  does,'  murmured  a  voice  close  beside  her  id 
trembling  accents.     *  Oh  Lilias  !  but  do  you  love  him  ?  * 

For  all  answer  she  turned  and  laid  her  soft  piok-flusbed 
cheek  to  his. 


[It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  the  Heriots,  to  hear  that  Lilias 
going  to  be  married— and  to  Sir  Frederic  Ashurst^     She  would* 
have  a  title— she  would  be  My  Lady  Ashiirst — it  was  as  good  as 
Cinderella, 
Their  father  was  pleased,  but  puzzled.     For  the  first  time,  M 
he  saw  one  of  them  preparing  to  leave  the  home-nest,  it  dawned 
upon  him  that  they  were  no  longer   children.     He  approved  of 
the  engagement,  but  shrank  from  naming  any  immediate  day  for 
tlie  wedding. 
'Time,  time,'  he  said  to  Frederic,  'give  me  time.     You 
me  of  a  dear  posaesaion,  and  expect  me  to  rejoice  over  it*    Y 
urn  going  to  Scatlaud  lot 'A\ie  gto>ififc'^Qfiv\:vciij^\  ^^^L,  when  y< 
return  we  will  talk  over  U," 
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*Theii  I  shall  return  immediately,'  said  Fred,  kiighing  ;  but  so 
it  was  arranged ;  and  after  a  few  more  days  of  lovers'  raptures,  Lilias 
and  he  bade  each  other  a  sad  farewell,  '  and  kissed,  and  kissed,'  and 
parted. 
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Four  weeks  alone  were  to  separate  them  ;  but  when  he  Iiad  been 
gone  barely  a  fortnight,  it  so  happened  that  one  day  a  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  Heriots '  door,  and  from  it  alighted  an  elderly  lady,  short 
but  resplendent,  whose  features — as  Lily  gazed  upon  them  from  au 
upper  casement— did  not  seem  to  her  altogether  unfamiliar. 

She  begged  a  private  audience  of  jMr.  Heriot,  and  being  shown 
into  the  library,  where  he  sat  reading,  made  him  a  present — 
according  to  his  daughters'  calculations — of  one  hour  of  her  society. 

By  the  time  the  school-room  clock  chimed  two,  all  four  girla 
were  nearly  mad  with  a  suppressed  desire  to  know  ;  and  when  the 
stranger  had  departed,  and  Lilias  of  them  all  was  summoned  to 
the  mysterious  apartment  she  had  so  lately  occupied,  their  excite- 
ment knew  no  hounds. 

Half-an-bour  more  dragged  slowly  by,  and  then  Lilias  came 
slowly  with  uncertain  steps  into  the  hall,  where  they  stood  await- 
ing her.  Her  face  was  as  death,  her  very  figure  had  lost  some  of 
its  pretty  roundness, 

*  Lilias,'  they  cried,  catching  hold  of  her,  *  Lilias  I  what  is  it  ?  * 

*  Nothing,*  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  twisting  her  slender  fingers 
in  and  out,  with  a  fierce  effort  at  composure.  '  Nothing— only— he 
is  engaged — ^he  was  engaged  all  the  time— to  his  cousin,  Diana 
Fairfax/ 

She  went  from  them  up  the  stairs  with  swift  steps,  whilst  they — 
stupid  with  rage  and  grief — stood  below  and  mut-ely  watched  her. 

Presently  they  knew  it  all.  The  lady  who  had  been  closeted 
with  their  father  was  Lady  Ashurst,  Frederic's  mother,  and  slie  had 
come  to  tell  him  of  her  son's  engagement  to  his  cousin  Diana 
Fairfax.  They  had  been  betrothed  for  years,  she  said,  with  the 
consent  of  both  families*  She  had  heard  accidentally  of  his  im- 
prudent conduct  with  Miss  Heriot,  and  had  hastened  to  inform  Mn 
Heriot,  for  the  good  of  all  parties,  of  how  matters  really  stood. 

Her  son's  honour  was  in  his  hands  :  would  he  not  restore  it  to 
him  imbroken  ?  Was  this  sudden  fancy  for  Lilias  to  lower  him  for 
ever  in  the  eyes  of  his  world  ? 

She  was  an  adroit  old  lady.  Of  course,  as  she  put  it,  she  showed 
if  possible  more  consideration  for  Lilias  than  for  her  son,     Mr, 
Heriot,  cold  and  calm,  gave  her  an  assurance  that,  as  far  as  he  and 
his  were  concerned,  her  son  should  be  regarded  aa  \3ftow^  \\^  \v^^ 
never  been  amongst  tbem* 
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'  But  as  for  his  lionour ' — he  paused,  and  then  went  on — *  it  is 
Dot  in  my  keeping ;  and — I  know  not  where  it  is/ 

It  was  the  only  unkiDd  insinuation  he  allowed  himself- 

Her  ladyship,  well  content,  withdrew, 

'  And  now,'  said  Mr,   Ileriot  severely  that  game  evening,  *  1 
me  never  again  hear  that  young  man's  name  mentioned  in  thii^ 
house.     He  is  dead  to  us.     Let  us  all  remember  that.' 

He  did  not  look  at  Lilias,  who  sat  quiet  withm  the  embrasure 
the  window^  her  knitting  in  her  hands,  her  fingers  moving  swiftljii^ 
lier  eyes  bent  down. 

*  Sliould  anyone,'  went  on  her  fatlier  sternly,  '  receive  a  lett^j 
from  him,  I  desire  it  bhall  he  returned  to  its  false  sender,  withoi 
an  answer,  and  unopened.' 

He  paused.     They  all    sat   round  silent,  frightened.     Liliaf 
alone  was  colm.     She  looked  up  bravely. 

*  You  shall  be  obeyed,  papa,'  she  said  without  a  tremor  in  h 
voice,  and  left  the  room, 

A  shadow  fell  upon  them.     Nina  and  Gertrude  were  cr^ 
silently.     A  heavy  sigh  broke  from  tlieir  father.     These  were  t 
only   sounds  that  came   to   them  through  the   gloom.     Was  t 
father  thinking  of  her  who  should  have  been  there  now  to  eoot 
and  comfort  her  stricken  child  ? 

*  Pupa,'  murmured  a  little  troubled  voice  from  out  of  the  semi 
darkness,  *  papa  I  * 

Five  small  fingers  tightened  upon  his  ;  he  lifted  the  child  in 
his  arms,  and  as  he  pressed  her  almost  passionately  to  his  br< 
two  large  tears  fell  upon  her  upturned  face. 
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After  this  a  good  deal  of  the  laughter  of  their  lives  went  fto 
theai.  Not  that  they  were  altogether  unhappy  ;  but  they  had 
uneasy  feeling  that  at  any  time  something  further  might  crop  up^ 
as  a  sequel  to  poor  Lily'ts  story.  Still,  they  took  whatever  amneie- 
ment  chance  threw  in  their  way,  and  to  the  outer  world  were  il 
they  had  ever  been,  ^H 

Lilias  herself  appeared  utterly  callous  and  unconcerned,     ^t 
times,  so   perfect  was  her  indifierence,  that  a  vague  feeling  of 
disappointment  oppressed   the  others,  as  they  asked  themselv 
whether  indeed  the  love  that  had  seemed  so  real  could  be 
aside  and  forgotten  as  entirely  aa  tliough  it  had  never  existe 
But  in  this  they  wronged  her. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  preceding  events,  and  just  about 
the  time  when,  if  all  had  gone  well,  Fred  might  have  been  ex- 
pected home,  someone  in  their  neighlx>urhood  gave  a  ball» 
iferiots  went  to  it^  and  Lilias  throughout  the  evening  was 
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feterishly  gay.  With  pained  astoBlnhtnent,  her  sisters  watched  her. 
All  through  the  drive  home  she  chattered,  and  laughed,  aod  jested 
with  them,  and  with  their  chaperon.  But  when  at  length  the 
journey's  end  was  reaahed,  and  the  friendly  bedroom  door  was 
closed  against  intruders,  ^he  flung  herself  upon  the  floor  with  a 
low,  agonised  groan. 

*  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer,'  she  said  to  Geraldine~(they 
occupied  the  same  room) — *  it  is  killing  me;  will  it  never  end  ? 
Oh !  to  sleep,  only  to  wake  to  it  again,  that  is  the  horror  of  it.' 

'  Liliasl '  cried  Jerry,  Lending  in  dismay  over  the  slight  white 
heap  upon  the  ground,  *  Darling,  this  is  dreadful.  Surely  you  are 
not  Btill  thinking  of ' 

^  Yes,  I  am,'  she  said  doggedly  ;  *  I  am  always  thinking  of  him 
— ^I  never  cease  thinking  of  him — I  wish  I  was  dead.  Oh  I  if  I 
could  only  see  him  again,  only  once,  perhaps  I  might  bear  it 
better.  But  to  liave  no  good-bye,  no  last  word — and  the  pain 
in  my  heart  for  ever  burning — burning——' 

*  Lily — Lily,^  called  a  plaintive  voice  from  the  dressing-room, 
in  frightened  sleepy  tones,  ^  Lily  ! ' 

It  waaS  the  Baby  awakening  from  a  dream  of  bogies,  and  calling 
to  her  favourite  mother  to  come  to  her  aid.  How  could  she  refuse 
the  entreating  accents?  She  rose  wearily  but  hastily,  and,  going  to 
the  small  crib,  took  the  child  to  her  breast,  and  holding  it  so,  and 
crooning  over  it  and  soothing  it,  soothed  too  at  the  same  time  her 
own  poor  wounded  heart. 

The  next  morning  Mr*  Heriot  received  a  letter  the  writing  on 
the  envelope  %£  which  turned  pale  Lilias  paler  still.  It  was  from 
Fred,  and  declared  his  intention  of  coming  forthwith  to  her  home 
to  learn  in  person  the  cause  of  the  strange  silence  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected. 

A  little  thrill  of  excitement  ran  throxigh  the  household.  Lilias*s 
lips  refased  to  speak, — ^she  sat  silently  awaiting  her  doom.  And 
when  her  father  came  in  and  said  she  was  to  go  to  her  grand- 
mother's for  a  month  or  two,  she  acquiesced  quietly  and  made  no 
protest. 

To  go  to  her  grandmother's  was  like  going  to  execution,  because 
she  was  a  dreadful  old  woman,  and  was  vehemently  detested  l;y 
everyone  of  the  girls.  She  had  a  hateful  habit  of  always  calling  a 
spade  a  spade,  and  would  not  hesitate  about  playing  upon  one's 
weak  point. 

However,  Lilias  gave  in  without  a  murmur,  and  packed  her 
things  in  a  methodical,  miserable  sort  of  way  that  nearly  broke 
Geraldine's  heart ;  and  when  Daisy  had  squeezed  a  beloved  but 
dilapidated  doll,  and  half  a  gingerbread  cake  damp  with  tears,  into 
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her  pocket,  she  stepped  into  the  carriage  and  drove  away  to  thi 
railway  station. 

'  I  give  strict  orders/  said  Mr.  Heriot,  to  the  three  who  r< 
mained  behind — taking  no  heed  of  Daisy,  who  sat  shrivelled  u] 
in  a  comer  *  like  Niobe,  all  tears ' — -  *  I  give  strict  orders  that 
that  young  man — Sir  Frederic  Ashurst— calls,  none  of  you  give  him 
any  information  about  Lilian's  present  abode,' 


dl 


She  had  only  been  gone  two  days,  when,  as  Greraldine 
moodily  working  in  the  drawing-room,  she  chanced  to  raise  he] 
head,  and  there  outside  the  lower  window  ^stood  Frederic  Ashurst. 

He  lifted  the  sash,  and  vaulted  lightly  in* 

*  Well,  here  I  am  again,"  he  said  defiantly,  before  she  could 
speak,     '  And   what   is   all   this   that   has  happened  during  my 
absence  ?     An  engagement  spoken  of  that  was  never  an  engage- 
ment-— the  whole  world  dead  against  me — -and  Li  lias  hidden  away 
What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  ' 

*Yoii  have  behaved  shamefully,'  cried  she  with  rage,  ^hatefullyJ 
and  I  wonder  you  dare  show  your  face  here  again.     No  engage 
ment,  indeed !  when  your  own   mother  came  to  this  hou^e  &n< 
spoke  to  papa  about  it,  and  was  as  rude  as  ever  she  coid< 
and^ * 

'  It  was  not  an  engagement,'  he  persisted  angrily,  *  There 
Diana,  and  there  was  I,  and  because  our  estates  joined,  two 
three  old  women  put  their  heads  together,  and  decided  we  should 
marry  each  other,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not.  She  is  four  years 
older  than  I  am  \  we  grew  up  together ;  I  would  as  soon  dream  of 
mar^ng  Taj  sister,  and  she  would  not  have  me  if  I  asked  her.' 

*  Your  mother  said  you  were  engaged   to   her,'  replied 
obstinately,  running  the  point  of  her  needle  across  the  linen  ; 
was  working,  so  as  to  make  a  creaking,  aggravating  noise^  *  and  Ij 
for  my  part,  believe  her*' 

*  She— made  herself  misunderstood/  Then,  hotly — *  Am  1 1 
blackguard  to  come  here,  and  try  to  win  your  sister  s  affection, 
when  promised  to  another  woman  ?  My  mother  has  wished  so 
earnestly  and  so  long  to  see  me  married  to  my  cousin,  that  she  has 
brought  herself  to  imagine  her  wish  fulfilled.  It  was  all  a  mistake— 
a  fatal  one.  And  then  my  letters,*  he  said  with  agitation,  *  rejected 
unanswered ;  and  I  alone  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  cause.  It 
was  unjust.  And  now,  when  I  have  come  down  here  without 
instant's  delay  to'  explain  to  her,  I  find  ^ —  you  will  tell  me  when 
Fhe  is,  Geraldine  ?  ' 

^Hiox  indeed  I  will  not,    l£.\t^T\  \l  \  n««\M.^\  ^osM. Tycstv as 
fjare  promised  papa  faitMui\y  -no^*  Vo  ^o  %«>; 
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*  It  is  madness.     Such  promises  are  better  broken  than  kept.' 

*  Ob  I     We  all  know  how  Ugbtlj  you  regard  your  promises,* 
muttered  she  viciously. 

*  What  has  oome  to  you,  Jerry  ? '  asked  Fred,  his  tone  changing, 

*  You  used  to  be  the  beat  little  girl  in  the  world,  and  now  you  treat 
me  as  though  I  were  the  veriest  scoundrel  the  world  contains, 

IWhat  have  I  done  to  you  ? ' 
'  What  have  you  done  ? '  cried  she,  tears  in  her  eyes  and  voice» 

*  Wiat  have  you  not  done  ?  Yon  have  upset  our  whole  lives.  You 
have  made  Lilias — the  dearest,  sweetest  darling  upon  earth- 
miserable  ;  you  have  driven  her  from  her  home ;  you  have 
destroyed  our  peace,  and  now  you  ask  what  you  have  done*     I 

I  wish,'  excluimed  she,  waxing  wroth,  '  I  had  never  heard  your  voice 
— I  wish  I  had  never  seen  you*  I  hate  and  detest  you  with  all  my 
heart— so,  there  I ' 

'  Thank  you,*  said  Fred  stiffly.  '  I  have  not  taken  away  your 
breath,  at  all  events*     Do  you  refuse  to  tell  me  where  she  is  ?  ' 

t*  I  do,  distinctly,' 
*  Very   good,  then  I  shall  find  out  for  myself;  it  \&  only  a 
question  of  time.' 

A  patter  of  tiny  footsteps— a  ringing,  joyous  laugh.  The 
door  was  flung  widely  open,  and  the  Baby  came  in* 

I'  Ah,  Freddy,  Freddy  1 '  cried  she  rapturously,  and  spreading  out 
her  arms,  she  came  flying  up  to  him,  her  exquisite  golden  fleece 
floating  behind.  '  You  have  come  bjick  :  I  knew  you  would ;  and 
now  my  Lily  will  come  too*  How  glad  she  will  be  I  I  know  she 
bates  staying  with  grandmamma*' 

*  Daisy,*  Jerry  broke  in  vehemently,  *  do  not  speak  of  Lilias. 
I  forbid  you  to  mention  her.' 

But  he  had  her  in  his  arms,  and  was  gazing  at  her,  compelling 
her  by  the  very  fixedness  of  his  look  to  answer  him. 

'  Go  on,'  he  said  with  authority.  *  She  is  staying  with  grand- 
mamma— w}wTt  ?  ' 

*  Yea,  at  I^Iarley,  in  Surrey,*  said  the  child  in  a  troubled  tone, 
glancing  first  at  him  and  then  at  Jerry,  *  Marley  Hall — did 
you  not  know  ?  Have  you  not  lieen  to  see  her  ?  She  always  said 
you  would  come  to  see  her  the  very  first  thing  when  you  came 
back*     But  that  was  before  she  left*' 

*  So  I  will,'  cried  Fred  ecstatically,  straining  the  child  to  his 
breast.  '  The  very  first  thing,  indeed.  Oh  Daisy  I  Daisy  I  what  a 
debt  I  owe  you  1   IVIy  poor  Lilias,  she  at  least  believes  no  evil  of  me/ 

*  Daisy,  what  have  you  done?'  exclaimed  Jerry  desperately; 
and  then  to  him :  *  Jf  you  take  advantage  o?  vjWt  ft\«tt  Otv\W  «kv.^ 

jou  will  he ^ 
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^  Take  advantage  of  it  1 '  repeated  Fred,  with  his  old  gay  lau 
*  Thai  I  will,  and  tefore  the  sun  goes  down.    Good-bye,  Jerry  ;  t: 
to  think  more  kindly  of  me.     It  is  unpleasant  to  be  on  bad  tei 
with  one*s  brother-in-law.     What  shall  I  bring  yoa  firom  Lond^ 
Daisy  ? — a  doll  ?^a  very  big  doll  ? ' 

'  Oh,  will  you  ?  '  cried  the  Baby,  clapping  her  hands.  *  And  wiff 
it  open  and  tihnt  its  eyes  ?  Cecilia/  in  a  half-whisper,  *  has  one  that 
nods,  and  says  "  IMamma," ' 

*  You  shall  have  one  that  says  **  Mamma  "  and  ''  Papa  "  too,'  ^d 
Fred  decidedly,  *  Good-bye,  my  best  friend,"  kissing  her.  *  You 
sliall  have  yoiir  doll.' 

'  And  Lily  too  ? '  called  the  child. 

'  And  Lily  too/  returned  he  gaily. 


In  the  drawing-room  at  Mar  ley  there  was  consteniation 
ominous  yellow  envelope  lying  upon  the  ground  had  brought 
news  that  raised  within  them  feelings  of  indignation  and  fear.    In 
one  poor  heart  it  had  raised  hope.     George  Heriot  had  ^nt  his 
mother  warning  of  the  approach  of  his  daughter*s  false  lover, 

Lilias  sat  apart :  Lilias,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  bent  browi, 
and  small  feverish  hands,  tightly  interlaced,  lying  upon  her  lap. 
No  one  heeded  her — except*  perhaps,  imcle  Charles, 

Old  ^Irs.  Heriot  sat  in  judgment.  Her  mittened  fingers  ha/i 
in  them  a  world  of  determination.  She  was  in  her  most  awful 
mood,  and  chose  the  centre  ottoman  as  her  throne.  With  thd 
first  finger  of  her  right  hand  she  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  law. 

'  It  is  indecent,'  she  said,  *  neither  more  nor  less,  to  pensecute 
lis  in  this  way.  In  my  young  days,  no  gentleman  with  any  claims 
to  distinction  would  have  so  forgotten  himself.  But  the  youth  rf 
the  present  day  are  sadly  wanting.  What  does  he  mean  by  this 
intrusion?' 

'  Well,  perhaps  it  is  only  natural  his  wishing  to  come  here, 
under  the  circiunstances,'  said  micle  Charles  from  the  backgioand) 
with  a  glance  at  Lilias :  he  and  his  elder  brother  being  both 
present. 

'  Natural  1 '  frowned  uncle  John,  '  When  a  man  is  openly  «>• 
gaged  to  one  woman,  what  right  has  he  to  go  philandering  aftcf 
another  ?  Answer  me  that.  If  he  has  the  impertinence  to  show 
himself  here  in  this  house,  after  his  dishonourable  conduct,  1 
shall—' 

*  I  don't  believe  it  was  very  much  of  an  engagemeoV  ttid 
Cbarles,     *  There  was  sometbing  about  another  man^ ^* 

*  Charles ! '  interrupted  loas  TUQj^Otk^x  ^siat^^*    *  C^^aia  any  ex- 
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cuses.     The  young  man  has  behaved  abominably.     No  more  need 
be  said  on  that  subject.' 

*  I  certainly  did  hear  she  was  going  to  marry  that  Lord,'  said 
Charles  unrebuked. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  but  Lilias  neither  raised  her  head, 
nor' seemed  to  hear. 

*  Just  let  him  come  here,'  said  uncle  John  viciously,  *  and  I 
shall  give  him  my  opinion  of  him  in  pretty  strong  language.' 

'  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  said  Mrs.  Heriot  with  de- 
cision. '  No  son  of  mine  shall  address  him  one  word.  Does  he 
imagine  we — the  Heriots  of  Marley — sought  an  alliance  with  him  ? 
He  shall  never  enter  my  doors.  I  shall  give  strict  orders  to  Tapes 
that,  if  he  comes,  he  may  not  be  admitted.' 

Just  at  this  auspicious  moment  the  door  was  flung  violently 
open,  and  a  young  man,  dusty,  travel-stained,  handsome,  stood 
upon  the  threshold.  It  was  her  hero,  her  Prince  Charming,  and 
Lilias  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  little  wild,  halfnauppressed  scream, 
and  held  out  her  hands. 

*  Lilias  I '  he  cried,  his  whole  heart  in  his  voice. 

For  a  moment  she  tottered,  then  rushed  forward — past  them 
all ;  past  grandmamma's  frown,  past  uncle  John's  detaining  grasp 
—right  into  her  lover's  arms. 

There  he  held  her,  close  against  his  heart.  They  did  not  speak, 
they  scarcely  breathed ;  but  they  kissed  each  other  passionately, 
lingeringly,  forgetful  of  all,  of  everyone,  but  he  of  her,  and  she  of 
him. 

Then  she  lifted  her  head,  and  smiled,  and  sighed — a  long,  long^ 
happy  sigh — and  knew  that  she  might  dare  the  world. 

•  ■.a...  • 

Of  course  there  was  a  terrible  fuss  made  about  it  just  at  first, 
and  a  general  chorus  of  indignant  'Noes.'  But  when  Diana's 
marriage  with  Lord  Famie  appeared  in  public  print,  and  when 
old  Lady  Ashurst  not  only  wrote  but  came  in  person  to  entreat 
the  grandmother  to  use  her  influence  with  her  son,  to  induce  him 
to  give  his  consent  to  Lilias's  marriage  with  Frederic,  dissent 
became  weak,  and  finally  died  out  altogether. 

So  they  were  married  three  months  afterwards,  and  it  was  a. 
very  grand  wedding ;  and  Lilias  looked  lovely  ;  and  there  never  witt 
such  a  beautiful  doll  in  all  the  world  as  the  Baby  got  from 
London. 
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Onb  brick  more,  and  the  whole's  complete ! 
Laugh  in  your  baby  triumph,  sweet, 

While  expectation 

And  proud  elation 
Together  in  your  small  brain-pan  meet. 

A  higher  one  than  the  last  we  built  ? 
The  last  at  the  crowning  touch  was  spilt, 

But  this  one's  stout. 

And  the  next,  no  doubt. 
Like  Gilnock  Ha'  will  be  wholly  gilt  I 

What  if  it  tumble  with  this  last  brick ; 
Your  tears  would  spring  full  sore  and  quick^ 

And  one  brief  hour 

\yould  see  a  tower 
Rising,  whose  stones  should  faster  stick  1 

There's  little  cause  for  jeer  or  laughter ; 

The  child  comes  first,  and  the  boy  comes  after. 

And  manhood  next, — 

And  all  are  vexed 
With  fall  of  the  fancy-castle's  rafter. 

And  still,  as  ruin  mocks  our  pain. 
We  set  ourselves  to  build  again ; 

Not  only  the  child 

Is  by  hope  beguiled. 
We  are  builders  all,  since  the  days  of  Cain  ! 
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a^p  f  ir,0t  aivli  %a^t  J*trohe  for  f  aitit. 

It  is  many  years  since  my  youthful  dreams  were  over  and  I  settled 
do^vn  to  teach  the  Cla^ssics  in  the  grammar  school  of  a  remote 
count r}'  town  which  modesty  forbids  me  to  name.  But  I  was  not 
without  ambition  at  an  earher  period  in  my  career,  when  the  walls 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  rang  with  the  eloquence  of  myself  and 
fellow-undergraduates  in  our  mimic  Parliament,  *  Personal  squab- 
bles '  were  not  unfrequent  in  these  debates ;  the  utmost  freedom  of 
play  was  given  to  the  natural  powers  j  and  there  were  not  a  few 
who,  hearing  me  take  part  in  a  discussion  of  jVIacaulay*s  estimate 
of  William  III,,  when  I  so  stung  the  Roman  Catholic  aspersers  of 
the  *  Glorious  IVIemory '  by  my  delicate  raillery  of  the  domestic 
influence  of  the  priests,  that  one  of  them  retorted  by  describing 
all  Orangemen  as  '  the  degenerate  ofifspring  of  the  bastards  of 
Cromwellian  drummers,' — there  were  not  a  few  who,  seeing  the 
ready  wit  which  I  displayed  on  this  and  other  equally  memorable 
occasions,  believed  that  I  was  destined  to  sustain  the  brightest 
traditions  of  Irish  oratory.  Among  that  number  was  myself,  I 
believed  then  that  I  had  a  gi*eat  future  before  me,  and  I  saw  my- 
self not  only  shining  on  terras  of  equality  with  the  great  lumina- 
ries of  the  Forum  and  the  Senate-House,  but  conquering  at  the 
same  time  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  men  of  letters,  I  had 
already  excited  considerable  attention  by  letters  in  the  Dublin 
newspapers  under  the  unassuming  signatures  of  *  Juniculus  *  and 
'Junius  Junior' — which  latter  I  eometimes  fantastically  varied  as 

[*  Junio  Junior,' — and  I  had  comfort  as  well  as  pride  in  feeling  that 
these  would  serve  me  as  credentials  with  a  view  to  employment  on 
the  London  press,  till  I  should  eat  my  prescrihed  number  of  din- 
ner^  at  some  Inn  of  Court,  and  advance  by  leaps  and  Iwunds  along 
the  pathways  of  forensic  and  Parliamentary  distinction* 

I  No  sooner^  therefore,  had  I  received  my  degree  of  B,A.  from 
Old  Trinity,  than  I  Uide  adieu  to  her  venerable  walls,  and  fared 
eastwards  across  the  channel  to  the  Great  Metropolis,  as  so  many 
of  my  countrymen  have  done  before  me,  with  two  five-pound 
notes  in  my  pocket,  together  with  a  few  letters  of  introduction 
and  a  small  packet  of  my  contributions  to  the  '  Freeman's  Journal.' 
Arrived  in  London,  I  lost  not  an  hour  in  presenting  myself  at  the 
ofBce  of  a  great  daily  journal,  which  had  recently  l)eeu  started  to 
advocate  the  principles  of  modern  Conservatv^m*  Wit^  ^^  vcXx^^- 
ductioD  to  the  editorf  who  was  an  Iri^hman^  ^f^^^xWi  ^tvV^x  %Sk^ 
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kind-hearted  as  he  was  able,  often  called  upon,  and  always  willing 

to  give  a  helping  hand  to  a  countryman.     Mr,  O'B (alas  !  he 

is  now  dead,  so  I  commit  no  breach  of  confidence  in  giving  his 
initials)  was  not  in  when  I  first  called,  I  strolled,  therefore,  ioto 
the  Temple,  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  conditions  of  entrance 
into  the  meml>ership  of  one  of  its  honourable  societies,  and  amused 
myself  by  thinking  of  the  many  eminent  men  who  had  trod  it« 
pavements  before  me.  I  was  looking  at  Goldsmith's  Buildings 
and  wondering  whether  next  generation  would  find  the  name  of 
another  Irishman  inscribed  upon  some  block  of  stately  cliambers 
in  this  great  home  and  nursery  of  the  law,  when  I  stumbled  against 
a  passer-by,  whom  I  at  once  recognised  as  a  fellow-graduate  of 
Trinity.  He  was  several  years  senior  to  me,  and  had  already  made 
his  position  in  London  both  as  a  journalist  and  as  a  barrister.  I 
had  chanced  to  meet  him  some  months  before  in  the  rooms  of  a 
common  friend.  I  hastened  now  to  recall  myself  to  his  recollec- 
tion, and  when  he  said  that  he  remembered  me  perfectly,  I  ex- 
plained to  lum  with  what  objects  I  had  come  to  London — not,  of 
course,  making  him  the  confidant  of  my  ultimate  hopes  and  am- 
bitions, such  as  jn,-^  dream  of  becoming  name-father  to  a  portion 
of  the  Temple- 
As  it  chanced,  O'C was  one  of  Mr.  O'B*    ■  ^s  staflF,  and 

was  at  that  moment  bound  for  the  office,  to  excuse  himself  if  pos- 
sible from  an  t-ngagement  which  lie  had  made  for  that  very  eveaing. 
He  had  undertaken  to  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Usten 
to  the  debate  on  the  Indian  Budget,  and  write  a  leading  article 
upon  it  for  next  day ;  but  a  brief  of  great  importance  had  jait 
been  handed  to  him,  and  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  his  newspaper 
work,  and  gixe  his  whole  mind  to  the  coveted  opportunity* 

The  thought  flashed  across  my  mind,  that  here  was  a  chance  for 
me.  The  very  last  subject  that  had  been  up  in  our  Debating 
Society  was  whether  England  was  justified  from  the  point  of 
view  either  of  expediency  or  of  moral  right  in  retaining  pos- 
session of  India.  It  was  true  that  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  had 
occupied  a  larger  share  of  the  debate  than  either  the  wrongs  of 
India  or  its  value  to  England  as  a  dependency,  but  I,  as  a  staunch 
Oniugeman,  bad  insisted  that  the  discussion  should  be  confined  to 
the  topic  immediately  before  the  House,  had  spoken  at  great 
length  and  under  much  applause,  and  had  subsequently  addr«888d 
to  the  ^  Freeman  ^  a  trenchaut  reply  to  some  correspondent  who 
had  called  in  question  the  blessings  of  English  rule  to  the  Hindoos. 
My  arguments  were  fresh  on  my  mind,  and  I  felt  completely 
master  of  the  subject,  ^iwt  \  ^v\  tv^nN.  ^x^  V^  x^Wuteer  to  take 
(fC :^  place,    V e  vjaWcd  Iov^m^*  We.  oJ^^i^  \\v  ^^^ws^a^Q <iL 
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'very  mtich  absorbed,  but  apparently  never  thinkmg  of  me  as  a 
substitute,  till,  just  as  we  reached  the  door,  he  suddenly  said,  *Do 
you  know  anything  of  finance  ?  Do  you  think  yon  could  write 
upon  the  Indian  Budget  ? '  I  did  not  confess  to  bim  that  the 
state  of  my  own  fortunes  was  such  that  I  had  never  been  deeply 
interested  in  financial  operations,  and  that  my  knowledge  of  the 
subject  was  only  such  as  enabled  me  occasionally  to  borrow  balf-a- 
crown,  but  I  replied  guardedly  that  I  had  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  the  study  of  Indian  politics.  'Ah,  I  see,'  he  said 
musingly,  *but  not  specially  to  finance  ;'  and  he  went  upstairs  to 
the  editor's  room,  haWng  kindly  volunteered  to  take  my  letter 

r  with  him  and  to  say  a  word  in  support  of  its  recommendations. 

}        I  had  not  waited  above  three  minutes  when  a  boy  appeared  to 

conduct  me  to  the  editor.     I  found  0*C in  grave  consultation 

inth  him*  None  of  the  staff,  it  appeared,  could  take  O'C — — 's 
place ;  they  were  all  either  otherwise  occupied,  or  out  of  town. 
He  had  meationed  that  I  had  some  knowledge  of  Indian  politics ; 
would  it  be  sufficient  ?  The  editor  was  doubtful,  still  he  welcomed 
me  very  kindly,  said  be  was  always  glad  to  see  literary  recruits 
from  the  old  country,  and  asked  when  I  bad  last  seen  the  gentle- 
man whose  introduction  I  brought,  and  who  was,  he  said,  a  very 
old  friend  of  his.  Had  I  ever  written  on  Indian  politics?  I 
assured  him  that  I  had,  in  the  '  Freeman's  Journal ; '  that  was  to  say, 
I  had  written  letters,  not  leading  articles.  'Oh,  come,'  he  said, 
brightening  up, '  that  shows  that  you  take  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject/    To  make  a  long  story  short,  Mr,  O'B- ,  who  was  one  of 

the  best^natured  men  in  the  world,  and  would  have  been  grieved 

if  O'C had  lost  the  chance  which  this  case  seemed  to  promise 

him^  agreed  after  a  little  hesitation  that  I  should  that  evening  go 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  write  the  article  on  the  Indian 
Budget*  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  was  already  past  four 
o'clock.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Under  Secretary  for  India  would 
be  'on  his  legs^;'  so,  giving  me  a  few  directions  and  the  leader- 
writer's  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Press  Gallery,  Mr.  O'B 

hurriedly  dismissed  me  to  my  task. 

I  was  a  proud  man  when  I  issued  from  the  office,  and,  pausing 
kdrink  a  glass  of  sherry  at  the  nearest  bar,  hailed  a  hansom  and 
Id  the  man  to  drive  to  the  House  of  Commons.  '  Here  I  am,*  I 
said,  as  1  threw  myself  back  in  my  cab  and  lighted  a  cigarette  to 
Eteady  my  nerv^es — I  had  acquired  a  habit  of  smoking  at  Trinity — 
'  not  yet  half-a-dozen  hours  in  Ijoudou,  and  already  I  am  on  my 
way  to  the  House  of  Commons,  not  exactly  as  a  member,  but  still 
as  a  sort  of  member,  something  almost  hi'^her  IU^SlTi  ^  ts\^\xv\5K:\^  ^ 
reprasentative  of  a  ^veat  daily  newspaper.     1  *atu  aii^"a.4N  V\^^\S!iS^ 


^  hui 
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the  power  of  one  of  the  ^reat  organs  and  formative  influences  of 
public  opinion/  I  was  still  pursuing  this  pleasing  vein  of  reflec- 
tion, and  thinking  of  the  thousands  who  would  hang  with  delight 
upon  my  words  next  day,  when  my  cabman  pulled  up  in  West- 
minster Palace  Yard.  Studying  to  conceal  my  exultation,  and  to 
assume  an  air  as  if  this  were  noways  out  of  my  regular  line  of 
business,  I  asked  a  policeman  to  direct  me  to  the  entrance  for 
the  Press  Gallery,  He  complied  with  a  polite  deference  which 
increased  my  joy  at  finding  myself  a  member  of  an  august  frater- 
nity. *  Show  this  gentleman  the  Press  Gallery,'  he  said  to  an 
attendant,  when  we  reached  a  little  door  in  a  cloistral  passage. 
The  attendant  examined  my  Press  ticket,  and  motioned  me  to 
follow  him  up  a  winding  stone  stair.  As  we  passed  a  window,  I 
heard  a  sound  of  continuous  speaking,  *  Confound  it,'  was  my 
first  impression,  *  the  Under  Secretary  is  up*  I  am  late.'  And  1 
felt  disappointed.  But  the  next  instant  there  flashed  through 
ray  mind,  suggested  by  the  measured  sing-song  of  the  speakeTi 
Wordsworth's  famous  line— 

The  hard  dry  see-aaw  of  his  horrible  bray, 

'  That  will  do  for  one  sentence  in  my  article,'  I  exclaimed  lo 
myself.  Elated  with  this  happy  thought,  I  joyfully  bounded  after 
my  conductor,  who  presently,  striding  through  a  long  corridor, 
handed  me  over  to  a  stout  little  man  with  a  bald  head  and  a 
beaming  countenance.  *  What  paper  are  you  for,  sir  ? '  I  agiin 
presented  my  ticket.  '  This  way,'  be  said,  and  guided  me  through 
a  labyrinth  of  passages  and  lobbies  fiUed  with  lounging  telegraph 
boy^  and  busy  writers,  I  checked  him  for  one  moment  to  ask 
him  where  was  the  refreshment  bar,  feeling  that  if  the  sitting  whs 
protracted  nature  might  crave  for  sustenance,  not  to  say  stimula- 
tion, '  This  gentleman  will  tell  you  aU  you  want,'  he  said,  and 
handed  me  over  to  a  very  substantial  official  with  a  glitt-ering 
yellow  badge  displayed  over  his  capacious  stomach,  *Tell  this 
gentleman  all  he  wants,'  be  added ;  '  he  has  not  been  here  before/ 
*  All  right,'  returned  the  badge-bearer,  *  I  will  see  to  him.  Follow 
me,  sir.'  I  followed,  and  in  an  instant  more  emerged  firom  a  dark 
passage  into  a  dazzling  blaze  of  light,  the  full  splendour  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons, 

Momentarily  disconcerted,  I  qiuckly  recovered  my  composure 
and  glided  with  noiseless  swiftness  into  the  pen  to  which  the 
attendant  beckoned  me.  I  glanced  at  the  galleries  opposite: 
they  were  crowded,  tier  upon  tier,  with  an  attentive  audience. 
The  side  galleries  weve  »\mciSy^  ^m^Xrg,  \u^tci\A>Q^C  me  sat  a  row 
of  reporters,  eacb  in  a  feeparAte^  ^u,  ^etS^tKvvcv^  ^"^'^i  '^XS.  'I^tSJwscl 
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lives.  My  immediate  neighbours  seemed  to  take  but  a  languid 
interest  in  the  proceedings;  they  were,  I  afterwards  learnt,  re- 
porters waiting  for  their  shift.  These  things  I  took  in  at  a  rapid 
glance^  and  then  I  began  to  explore  the  vast  gulf  in  the  centre  of 
the  magnificent  room,  from  which  the  voice  of  an  invisible  speaker 
ascended  in  a  dry  monotonous  chant.  I  saw  little  but  empty 
benches.  Here  and  there  were  stray  members  with  their  hats 
pulled  over  their  eyes,  apparently  trying  to  go  to  sleep.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  get  into  the  stream  of  the  Under  Secretary's  discourse, 
for  it  was  indeed  he  that  was  speaking,  and  from  his  glib  quotation 
of  figures  I  gathered  that  he  was  deep  in  the  details  of  the  Budget. 
But  I  could  not  catcli  the  figures  distinctly,  and  when  he  discussed 
the  malikana,  and  processes  against  defaulters,  and  travelling 
allowances,  and  economy  in  the  supply  of  stationery,  I  had  but  the 
dimmest  idea  of  what  he  was  driving  at.  I  stood  up  and  craned 
forward  to  see  whether  a  look  at  the  orator  would  help  me. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  warning  *  Hist ! '  The  sound  came  from  the 
substantial  attendant,  who  niotioned  me  to  sit  down,  and  cau- 
tioned me  in  a  stage  whisper  that  it  was  against  the  rules  to 
stand  up.  Relapsing  into  my  seat,  I  assured  myself  that  I  could 
easily  catch  up  the  Under  Secretary  whenever  he  reached  a  natural 
break  in  his  statement,  and  meantime  gazed  at  the  curiously 
lighted  ceiling.  The  roof  of  the  House  was,  if  it  is  not  an  Irish- 
ism to  say  so,  a  window,  the  mellowed  light  streaming  through 
frosted  panes  with  coloured  borders.  From  speculating  how  the 
gas-jets  were  arranged  above  this  vitreous  screen,  I  fell  to  thinking 
of  by-gone  scenes  in  a  debating  society  with  which  I  was  more 
fiEimiliar,  and  pleasantly  recalling  my  own  triumphs  in  that  arena. 
By-and-by  I  might  have  been  lulled  into  slumber  by  the  soothing 
monotone  of  the  JJnder  Secretary,  but  I  was  roused  from  my 
reverie  by  hearing xhe  invisible  voice  say — 'So  much  for  the  Land 
Revenue.'      I   instantly   assumed  an   attitude  of  attention,  and 

inclined  my  ear  so  as  not  to  lose  a  syllable.     *  Now  for '  he 

went  on,  but  at  that  instant  Big  Ben  began  to  strike,  the  reporters 
in  the  front  seats  bustled  out  of  their  pens,  the  relay  behind  has- 
tened to  replace  them,  and  for  a  few  seconds  I  failed  to  catch  a 
single  word,  though  I  used  my  ears  as  intently  as  if  I  had  been  a 
Red  Indian  on  the  war  trail.  Still  I  persevered,  feeling  confident 
that  the  Under  Secretary  could  not  have  got  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  vigilant  listener.  My  hopes  were  re-awakened  when 
he  said,  *Some  objections  have  been  raised  to  this  source  of 
revenue,'  and  paused  apparently  to  arrange  some  papers.  '  Now^' 
said  I  to  myself,  *  I  shall  have  something  to  dv^cus^r  ^\3X>  ^^^\ 
just  as  the  speaker  recommenced,  the  gaWexy  ;3L\.\.ciwd^TiV  \lN\^\\^^» 
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tit  to  move  past  me,  and  the  ereakiDg^  of  his  shoes  effectually 
diverted  my  attention  from  objection  No  1.  The  retiim  of  the 
same  monster  on  his  purposeless  errand  quenched  in  like  manner 
objection  Ko,  2,  I  did  not  dare  to  swear  at  the  ruffian  openly, 
but  I  could  not  help  registering  in  strong  language  an  opinion 
that  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  gallery, 
every  attendant  should  be  velvet-shod,  or  at  least  that  a  strict 
interdict  should  be  put  on  creaking  leather.  Again  and  again  in 
the  course  of  that  evening  I  suffered  tortures  from  this  abomin- 
able official,  who  always  chose  the  most  vitally  important  momenta 
for  squeaking  along  the  narrow  passage.  I  wished  him  and  his 
shoes  a  thousand  times  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  even  deeper, 
but  tliat  did  not  help  me  out  of  my  difficulties.  Ami  he  was  not 
my  only  tormentor.  There  was  always  somebody  passing  out  or 
in  and  making  a  noise,  to  rob  me  of  the  reward  of  my  earnest 
attention.  .Aly  neighbours  waiting  their  torn  in  the  reporters' 
boxes,  thought  the  whole  subject  of  the  Indian  Budget  a  bore, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  say  so  in  tones  which  completely  drowned 
the  voice  of  the  Under  Secretary  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
They  indulged  also  in  reminiscences  and  comparisons  which  might 
have  been  interesting  at  another  time,  but  which  struck  me  in  the 
circumstances  as  being  decidedly  out  of  place.  I  did  not  care  to 
know  that  they  considered  the  voice  of  tbt-  present  Under  Secre- 
tary less  flexible  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  I  did  not  go 
there  to  learn  that  nobody  could  make  a  financial  statement  like 
Gladstone.  I  wanted  to  hear  this  financial  statement,  and  in  that 
object  I  was  utterly  baffled.  I  knew  as  little  about  the  finances 
of  India,  when  the  Under  Secretary  ended,  as  I  did  when  he 
began. 

Though  less  buoyant  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Under  Secretary's 
statement  thnn  when  I  entered  the  House,  I  was  still  hopefuL  *  I 
can  easily,'  thought  I,  '  get  at  bis  principid  points  from  the  debate** 
One  point  I  certainly  did  get  with  great  clearness  and  amplitude 
from  the  next  speaker,  who,  after  condemning  the  administration 
of  the  Indian  Exchequer  as  a  whole,  and  declaring  that  the  accounts 
were  speciously  contrived  so  as  to  make  the  revenue  appear  larger 
than  it  really  was,  launched  into  a  terrific  onslaught  on  the  dealings 
of  the  Government  in  regard  to  irrigation  in  Bengal.  What  pre- 
cisely the  Government  had  done  I  could  not  make  out,  Ijecause 
their  action  was  confused  in  my  mind,  owing  to  imperfect  hearing, 
with  that  of  an  East  Indian  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company,  but  I 
gathered  enough  to  let  me  see  that  they  had  oommitted  grievoos 
blunders.  They  bad  mud^  eaxi^i?.  o\  ^T^jocvMia^ed  the  making  of 
canals  in  that  very  ^vt  of  lui\a  ^V^x^  oasiaika  ^«d\^  \iSiH.  ^«i«si&^^ 
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The  rainfall  in  Lower  Bengal  was  not  only  suflScient  in  quantity, 
but '  r^ular  in  its  incidence.'  I  made  a  note  of  this  last  expression. 
Irrigate  the  Indus  Valley,  or  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Ganges,  or  the 
Southern  Peninsula,  but  why  irrigate  Bengal  ?  The  natives,  this 
trenchant  critic  declared,  would  not  buy  the  water  if  you  brought 
it  to  their  doors  ;  they  did  not  want  it.  Here  were  facts  for  me, 
and  I  entered  fully  also  into  the  orator's  ridicule  of  a  canal  which  was 
dug  for  irrigation  purposes  in  Jiidnapore  within  reach  of  the  tide. 
The  idea  of  irrigating  with  salt  water  was  too  absiurd.  It  was 
evidently  a  Government  job,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would  occupy 
several  sentences  of  my  article  in  scathing  denunciation. 

I  was  not  able  to  follow  the  Opposition  critic  with  equal  clear- 
ness through  the  whole  of  his  long  speech,  but  I  felt  cheerful  uid 
sanguine  when  he  sat  down.  However  he  had  succeeded  in  diamaj^ 
iag  the  Treasury  benches,  he  had  greatly  raised  my  spirits.  Eleven 
o'clock  was  the  hour  by  which  I  had  promised  to  send  in  my  article  ; 
it  was  now  eight.  I  resolved  to  seek  some  refreshment  and  to 
smoke  a  cigarette  while  I  collected  my  thoughts.  I  fear  I  thought 
more  about  my  own  good  fortune  and  my  newly  acquired  power 
than  about  the  Indian  Budget  during  this  pleasing  occupation. 
When  I  returned,  a  very  drowsy  speaker  was  on  his  legs.  I  listened 
to  him  for  a  moment,  but  he  failed  to  *  take  me  with  him,'  as 
Falstaff  says.  Thereupon  I  determined  without  more  ado  to  begiii 
my  article,  first  glancing  round  the  House  and  catching  the  ideas 
which  I  embodied  in  the  following  opening  paragraph. 

'  The  great  question  whether  India  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
restored  to  the  chaotic  and  chronic  corruption  of  native  misrule 
will  not  be  materially  advanced  by  the  debate  which  took  place 
last  night  on  the  Indian  Budget.  As  we  glanced  round  the  House 
from  our  coign  of  vantage,  we  could  not  discern  in  the  drowsy 
aspect  of  the  few  assembled  senators,  lounging  in  recumbent  postures 
on  the  half-empty  benches,  any  indication  of  that  acute  interest 
with  which  the  affairs  of  our  great  Indian  Empire  should  always 
be  discussed.  It  is  true  the  figures  presented  to  the  British  Senate 
regarding  our  distant  dependency  were  of  bewildering  intricacy,  and 
were  probably  not  followed  with  complete  intelligence  by  any  of 
those  present  with  the  exception  of  the  sprinkling  of  dusky  faces 
and  glittering  black  eyes  which  faced  us  in  the  opposite  gallery, 
and  those  honourable  members  who  to  their  everlasting  honour 
have  made  the  affairs  of  India  their  special  and  peculiar  province 
of  Parliamentary  activity.' 

It  was  nine  o'clock  by  the  time  I  had  elaborated  this  exordium. 
I  bad  still  two  hours  before  me.     But  there  were  €.e\<ix^\  -^^xxi^j^  ^-^ 
which  I  felt  that  my  information  was  not  eou\\\^V^*    '^^^^  ^Y^"^'^\.'- 
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L    tion  critic  had  said  there  was  a  deficit  when  the  accounts  weM 
P    properly  looked  at.     Had  the  Under  Secretary  claimed  a  surplus ■ 
If  so,  how  did  he  make  it  out  ?     I  had  not  been  able  to  catch  fl 
sin<;le  figure  ot  the  estimates,  and  could  not  have  guessed  tbl 
total  withiu  st^veral  millions.     What  was  I  to  do?     I  listened  fifl 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  some  lighfl 
One  orator  more  distinguished  for  fen^our  than  distinctness  « 
utterance  was  furiously  denouncing  the  opium  revenue.     I  madl 
some  notes  ;  stilly  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  in  a  financial  articll 
I  must  have  some  figures.     It  suddenly  struck  me  that  I  mighl 
get  what  I  wauted  from  the  reporter  of  the  journal  which  I  hafl 
the  honour  to  represent,     I   Imrried  out  in  ^'earch  of  him.     llfl 
notes  had  gone  ti»  the  office  an  hour  and  a  half  before,  and  heliinM 
self  was  at  tlie  moment  in  the  gallery.     Should  I  go  to  the  officfl 
after  them?     In  that  case  I  might  miss  ^m  important  s|>eech,    9 
hastily  drank  tome  hrandy  and  soda,  and  went  hack  to  my  p<:>8t  tfl 
hear  a  declamation  on  the  salt  tax,  which  let*t  me  wondering  whethefl 
it  had   Ijeen   imposed  or  withdrawn,  raised  or  lowered.     I  couH 
only  gather  that,  whether  it  was  a  fact  or  a  project,  it  was  an  inn 
quite  us  thing  to  tax  the  necessaries  of  life.     Somewhat  disconcertefl 
I  went  and  had  some  more  hrandy  and  soda,  and  made  another  vaitt 
search  for  the  reporter  of  the  Under  Secretary's  statement.     On  my 
return,  at  a  quarter  to  ten,  I  wiis  accosted  hy  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbouring  pen,  who  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  exact  amount  of  tb^ 
revenue  from  guaranteed  railways,     I  did  not.     He  said  it  was  Ih^ 
most  muddled  statement  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life,     I  agreed 
with  him,  and  glanced  at  a  sheet  covered  with  jottings  of  figures 
which  lay  on  the  desk  before  him.     He  went  on  writing,  and  oc* 
casionally  hitiog  his  fingers  in  angiy  perplexity,     I  studied  hifi 
memoranda  carefully,  but  could  make  nothing  of  them.     They  con 
sisted  of  a  wilderness  of  sums ;  he  had  trusted  to  his  memory  for 
items  to  which  they  belonged. 

As  ten  o'clock  struck,  I  began  to  get  a  little  desperate.  It ' 
too  late  now  to  master  the  figures  of  the  estimates  even  if  I  ba 
them.  Therefore  I  resolved  to  do  without  them  and  to  confio 
myself  to  the  principal  topics  which  had  been  made  the  subject  ( 
debate.  Giving  up  all  further  attempts  to  get  anything  definiti 
from  the  dreary  speakers,  and  uttering  one  parting  imprecatifl 
when  another  creaking  passage  of  the  badged  official  deprived  me  < 
a  remark  which  seemed  important,  I  plunged  into  my  article. 
denounced  the  Government  hotly  for  *  cooking '  their  accounts, 
discussed  at  lengtli,and  with  acrimony,  their  futile  and  superfluoU 
provi.sjons  for  the  irrijf^aVvou  ot  ^eTio;A,  \  \\\vA.Qd  at  the  mo 
corrupt  of  motivca  for  the  es^e-^xtjCtiou  ol  W^^vH^X^^'^^^J^^* 
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and  made  merry  over  the  idea  of  fostering  the  growth  of  maize 
with  salt  water.  I  stigmatised  the  opium  revenue  and  the  salt 
tax  as  financial  expedients  unworthy  of  a  civilised  nation.  I  wound 
up  by  saying  that,  if  the  whole  financial  system  of  India  were  not 
promptly  reformed,  the  much-enduring  population  would  rise  in 
their  millions  and  hurl  our  tax-gatherers  and  Competition  Wallahs 
into  the  sea.  It  was  five  minutes  to  eleven  when  I  had  finished, 
and  I  hurried  off  with  my  production  as  fast  as  a  hansom  could 
carry  me  to  Mr.  O'B . 

Mr.  O'B received  me  with  a  smile  and  thanked  me  as  I 

handed  him  the  article.  *  Did  you  find  it  diflScult  to  write  in  the 
gallery  ? '  he  asked.  *  The  noise  disturbed  me  a  little,'  I  answered ; 
^  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  soon  get  accustomed  to  it.'  Seeing 
that  he  was  busy,  I  did  not  linger,  but,  finding  that  nothing  more 
was  required  of  me,  bounded  off  with  a  light  heart  to  my  hotel, 
where  I  lost  ten  shillings  at  billiards  without  a  pang.  Next 
morning,  as  soon  as  I  awoke,  I  rang  for  the  paper.  It  had  not  yet 
come  in,  and  I  awaited  its  arrival  with  some  impatience  but  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  pride.  When  it  came,  I  seized  upon  it 
eagerly  and  looked  for  the  article  on  the  Indian  Budget.  The  open- 
ing sentence  ran : — 'The  financial  statement  made  by  the  Under 
Secretary  for  India  last  night  was  eminently  satisfactory.'  This 
surprised  me,  and  glancing  down  the  column  I  saw  that  it  was 
filled  with  figures,  which  surprised  me  still  more.  I  could  not  find 
one  sentence  of  the  scathing  criticism  which  I  had  elaborated  with 
such  pains.  The  details  of  the  Budget  were  minutely  discussed, 
and  everjrthing  was  presented  in  the  most  rose-coloured  light.  All 
at  once  it  flashed  upon  me  tliat  O'B 's  paper  was  on  the  Govern- 
ment side,  and  that  I  had  made  a  fool  of  myself  and  hopelessly 
missed  my  chance. 

I  was  too  crest-fallen  to  present  myself  again  to  Mr.  O'B- , 

but  I  saw  O'C and  obtained  some  excellent  advice  from  him. 

The  sum  of  it  was  that  I  must  go  back  to  Ireland  and  master  a 
certain  number  of  subjects.  I  might  then  try  again.  I  came 
back  to  Ireland  with  renewed  hope  and  undiminished  ambition,  but 
somehow  I  drifted  into  my  present  position  as  the  master  of  ;i 
grammar  school.  I  drifted  also  into  marriage,  and  in  domestic 
happiness  and  the  content  of  an  honourable  and  tranquil  occupation 
have  lost  all  cause  to  regret  my  early  misadventures.  I  may  add 
that  I  have  forsworn  tobacco,  and  am  a  practical  teetotaller. 

p.    DALY  o'dONOVAK. 
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It  was  at  Ostend,  which  every  year  seems  to  dress  itself  more  gaily, 
like  a  peasant  girl  brought  to  a  fashionable  town.  There  the  sun 
shines  and  rages,  tempered,  however,  by  the  sea,  which  rolls  in 
with  a  greater  and  raore  abundant  volume  than  anywhere  else.  The 
Dyke,  the  everlasting  Dyke,  where  all  the  world  and  his  wife  cro' 
and  hurries  to  grow  drunk  on  the  breezes,  has  its  reputation.  Th 
have  I  been  sitting  for  a  week  or  more  with  the  rest,  watching, 
reading,  chattering,  smoking,  marking  crowds  of  Germans  and 
others  making  up  a  sort  of  gay  procession,  with  the  most  ungratel 
solace  that  every  face  was  an  nnknowTi  one.  A  sort  of  pasha-] 
existence :  bright  sun,  gay  colour?^,  cool  linen  suits — -seeming 
small  sails  set  ofi"  against  the  rich  cobalt  background — these  w\ 
the  charms  of  this  agreeable  watering-place^ 

It  was  very  pleasant  until  I  heard  a  voice,  an  accent  thai 
seemed  familiti^r,  and  turning  round  recognised  the  handsome  face 
of  Algernon  Beaufort,  the  well-known  and  fashionable  young  acton 
arrayed  in  a  snowy  linen  suit,  his  fair  delicate  skin  not  yet  browned 
or  bronzed,  and  his  dainty  moustaches  turned  up  like  the  wings  of 
a  humming  bird  or  tom-tit— an  image  he  would  have  resented. 
Everyone  repeated  that  he  was  a  gentleman's  son  ;  thought  a»  f^ 
acting,  he  was  of  the  'stick '  kind,  and  acted  wiien  he  pleased,  liod 
yet  never  wanted  an  engagement ;  but  his  real  performances  were 
on  other  stages,  in  ball-rooms,  at  parties  in  country-houses,  where 
all  *  the  Countesses'  were  delighted  to  have  him.     He  belonged  to 
tlie  same  club  as  myself,  and  I  confess  to  being  unreasonable  enough 
not  to  relish  him,  his  perpetual  simper  of  superiority,  and  the  sort 
of '  cleverness  *  he  certainly  possessed ;  or  his  fascinating  trick — i^ 
he  thought  it— of  half  closing  his  eyes,  in  a  dreamy  feshion,  yfh 
he  spoke. 

'  You  here  ? '  was  his  gi-eeting  to  me,  as  one  should  say,  *  ToU^ 
don't  know  Countesses/  And  there  was  at  the  same  time  an  air 
of  vexation  in  his  manner,  as  though  he  were  amazed  that  I  sboald 
he  there.     *  Always  tlie  wa.^\'  \^%  ^f}A^\  '  ^^u  come  to  a  place  for 

retirement,  and  you  m\g\it  u.^^  '^^iW  ^ja^^^Xi^  torosiiXX.^fc  «:i\  •^'^  dull 

with  jon,' 
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*  Why,  what  has  happened  ? '  I  asked  innocently ;  *  something  is 
wrong.' 

He  coloured.  *Why  should  there  be?'  he  asked  abruptly. 
*  But  you  are  always  chaffing.'  However,  he  was  not  wholly  a  bad 
fellow,  and  presently  recovered  his  good  humour. 

That  evening  we  were  sitting  together,  when  he  became  con- 
fidential. On  asking  about  some  of  his  '  Countess '  friends,  the 
Pierrepoints — *  Lady  Mary,  you  know ' — he  broke  out  with  some 
bitterness  :  '  Yes,  I  knew  that  story  would  get  over  here.  What  1 
pretend  you  have  not  heard  ?  I  suppose  it's  in  all  the  Society 
papers.'  *  What  ?  '  I  asked,  astonished.  *  I  have  heard  nothing. 
'  Oh,  you  know,  their  daughter.  They  gave  out,  I  suppose,  that  I 
have  been  refused.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  give  you  my  honour. 
I  authorise  you  to  contradict  it.  Mr.  Pierrepoint  chose  to  speak  to 
me  seriously,  as  he  called  it.  But  I  can  be  as  proud  as  he,  and  a 
hint  was  sufficient.     But  I  may  match  him  yet.' 

I  saw  that  he  was  sore  on  the  point,  and  could  follow  the  whole 
episode.  Indeed,  a  letter  which  reached  me  a  few  days  later  from 
a  club-mate,  contained  an  explanation  of  the  whole,  beginning 
with :  *  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  how  Beaufort  got  his  cong^ 
from  the  Pierrepoints ;  though  they  say  the  girl  is  attached  to  him. 
It  will  take  down  his  conceit  a  little.' 

At  dinner  there  were  two  seats  vacant,  which  had  at  first 
escaped  the  head  waiter,  who  was  leading  the  way,  and  he  had  to 
conduct  two  ladies  under  his  charge — new  arrivals — as  prisoners, 
back  again  round  the  long  arm  of  the  table,  before  he  could  fix 
them  in  secure  anchorage.     The  seats  were  next  me. 

It  was  a  composed,  widow-like  matron,  her  silks  rustling  and 
flapping  like  a  yacht  *  going  about,'  who  would  have  walked  across 
the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  of  a  crowded  night  without  a 
flutter,  while  behind  her  tripped,  under  shelter  of  that  break- 
water, her  daughter,  or  *  child,'  as  she  would  call  her.  The 
bullet-headed  men,  with  polls  suggesting  hair-brushing  by 
machinery,  and  bibs  on  their  chests,  interrupted  their  gobbling 
to  follow  her,  as  the  greedy  eyes  seemed  eager  to  have  her  too  on 
their  plates  as  the  next  remove.  Lean  ladies  lifted  their  double 
glasses  to  inspect  her  with  quite  a  sniffing  air,  as  if  she  were 
an  intruder.  She  moved  along  smiling,  as  if  someone  was 
whispering  a  grand  joke,  a  little  confused.  A  bright,  gay,  ele- 
gantly-made girl  of  about  seventeen,  but  whom  her  mamma, 
it  was  clear,  for  the  next  ten  years — after  as  well  as  before  mar- 
riage— would  look  on  as  a  helpless  child. 

Now  they  are  in  their  places,  the  waiters  h^vixv^  '^xo.^^Xkfe^ 
tbeir  chairs  close  in  behind. 
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The  young  maiden  looked  at  me  for  a  second  with  a  smile  tha 
a  reciprocal  one  would  have  turned  into  a  laugh,  then  at  thoe 
opposite,  with  the  same  greeting,  then  at  her  mother.  Tha 
business-like  lady  was  not  distracted  by  such  frivolity  from  th^ 
matter  in  hand — the  bill  of  fare—on  which  she  was  already  takiDj 
cotm?el  with  a  major-like-lookiDg  gentleman,  with  whom  she  w; 
♦already  intimate.  We  t>ecame  conhdentiaL  They  were  just  arrive 
ir^he  tokl  me,  from  London — ^they  were  come  to  stay  at  Osten 
Lady  Mantower  had  recommended  it  to  *  mamma*' 

How  long  would  they  stay  ? 

A  month j '  mamma '  proposed ;  but  if  ^  mamma '  didn't  like  ii 
&Le  would  go  on  to  8pa, 

'  And  you  would  be  left  here  ? ' 

A  laugh  of  wonder  was  the  reply.  It  was  plain  to  me  thai' 
this  little  being  was  no  more  than  one  of  the  eeals  or  *cbarmfi'  in 
the  *  bunch  '  at  the  end  of  the  chain  that  reposed  on  *  mammals ' 
voluminous  waist — that  she  was  trained  to  see  all  things  through 
ber  eyes  a^s  through  an  opera-glass. 

This  was  Jessica  (or  *Je8s,'  as  her  mamma  styled  her),  with 
Pretyman  as  surname.     A  widow  and  only   daughter — the  only 
daughter  being  an  elegant  little  creature,  most  delicately  cut  in 
&hape,   face,   and   figure,   and   fidl   of    an  engaging   confident 
Already  we  were  friends.     She  spoke  with  her  face,  eyes,  and  gei 
tures  more  than  with  words,  and  was  eager  to  know  all  about  th 
place,     *  Only  think,  mamma,'  she  cried,  *it  is  a  most  charming 
place,  and  we  shall  so  enjoy  ourselves,' 

'  How  can  you  tell  that  ?  *  said  the  matron,  speaking  rather  to  a 
vol-an-vrnt  round  the  corner,  as  it  were,  which  a  waiter  wa« 
tenderly  projecting.     *  Plow  do  you  know  ? ' 

*  Ob,  he  says  so — this  gentleman.' 

'It  is  the  lu'ight  of  the  season,'  I  said  ;  *  everybody  is  here 
notabilities,  celebrities,  obscurities/ 

'  Who  ? '  almost  cried  out  Jessica ;  *  do  please  tell  them  to  m< 

I  was  puzzled  with  whom  to  begin,     '  Well,  do  you  see  tl 
gentleman  sitting  a  few  places  down  ?* 

•Whatl  that  interesting-looking  person  I  Oh!  who  is  he? 
Oh  I  what  a  romantic  look  he  has/ 

*Not  at  all,*  I  said-  '  He  is  quite  an  ordinary  prosaic  being, 
that  loves  a  good  dinner.     So  much  for  interpreting  looks.^ 

'  IJut  there  is  no  harm  in  tliat,'  said  Miss  Jess,     '  Do  tell 
who  he  is.* 

'  Guess ;  a  man  of  fashion — ^a  young  lord  ? ' 

*Ko,  no,*  she  said  gravely,  and  without  intending  to  l)e 
eastiCi  *  he  is  sovieihhir)  clcuprr 
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'  What  would  you  say  to  an  actor  ?  He  can  be  seen  any  night 
at  the  Olio  Theatre  far  a  shilling.' 

'  Or  for  half-a-guinea  if  you  take  a  stall,,'  she  said  quickly. 
*  I  knew  he  was  something  remarkable,  and  I  remember  him  now,' 
she  cried  eagerly,  '  Mamma,  we  saw  him  in  Claude  Melnotte,  two 
years  ago ;  don't  you  recollect,  mamma  ?  Oh,  I  remember  him 
perfectly.*  jShe  said  this  so  enthusiastically  that  I  think  the 
exquisit/e  heard  her,  and  looked  over  with  one  of  his  favourite 
and  most  effective  '  stall '  smiles.  He  was  accustomed,  however, 
to  Hhia  sort  of  thing,'  and  required  it  as  his  due.  ^Iiimma  didn't 
distract  herself  in  the  least,  and  said,  '  Perhaps  bOj  my  dear/ 

There  was  a  refreshing  amount  of  enthusiasm  about  this  young 
creature,  and  I  could  read  plainly  in  her  delicate  and  tremulous 
lips  that  life  was  all  seriousness  with  her,  and  that  in  her  case  the 
French  proverb,  '  On  ne  badine  pas  avec  Tamour,'  would  be  ex- 
emplified with  cruel  logic,  I  own  to  being  a  little  provoked  at 
seeing  so  fair  and  interesting  a  little  creature  attracted  by  what  I 
knew  was  only  a  bit  of  tinsel,  or  perhaps  tinfoil,  if  it  were  worth 
deciding  which  is  tlie  inferior  of  those  base  imitations, 

Mr.  Beaufort  had  only  to  come  in  contact  with  that  artless 
nature  to  reveal  his  true  disposition  witli  fatal  effect :  in  fact,  he 
would,  as  it  were,  take  off  his  lady-like  boots,  and  show  that  his 
feet  were  merely  of  clay. 

That  night,  at  the  Kursaal,  I  saw  my  new  friends  seated  under 
the  glass  roof  listening  to  the  orchestra,,  on  the  left  the  great  ocean 
rolling  in  slowly  with  a  tranquil  monotone^  like  a  pedal  bass. 
These  are  the  welcome  hours  at  Ostend — ^the  sun  going  down,  far-off 
ships  ghding  by,  and  the  dense  crowd  strolling  up  and  down 
on  the  Dyke ;  close  by  me  was  the  eager  little  lady,  with  eyes 
darting  from  this  object  to  that,  her  lips  smiling  welcome  and 
greeting  to  faces  that  turned  to  hers  with  good-natured  appre- 
ciation, I  could  not  help  drawing  near ;  then  I  too  was  greeted 
with  surprise  and  delight,  being  a  sort  of  friend  in  that  waste  of 
strange  faces.  I  came,  and  we  talked  through  the  brazen  chords 
of  the  music.  The  matron  was  gracious  ;  she  liad  already  found  it 
a  little  wearisome,  and  was  accustomed  to  have  her  '  talks '  at 
different  times  of  the  day,  as  other  people  take  their  meals. 
She  was  now  colloquially  hungry. 

•  That  young  man,'  she  said,  *  you  were  telling  Jess  of  at  dinner, 
the  good-looking  actor,  I  know  about  him :  he  is  often  at  Lady 
Canterly's,  and  I  know  says  he  is  of  good  birih»  and  has  gentle  blood 
in  his  veins.' 

'  That  I  know  too,'  I  said,  smiling — '  I  mean,  his  flaying  so/ 

*0h!  if  we  were  to  go  into  these  things l^cs^^vw^^^Vi^^ 
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society  is  mixed  enough,  and  all  is  fish  that  is  in  the  net. 
way,  there  he  is  going  by.' 

So  he  was,  sauntering  with  his  usual  ineffably  supercilious  air, 

looking  at  every  face  with  such  a  glance  as  the  police  give  who  stand 

at  the  gangway  of  a  steamer  at  a  French  port,  when  they  are 

'  looking  out  for  a  saspicious  character.   '  Would  you  hke —  ?  *  I  said, 

interrogating. 

'  Do,'  she  said  in  the  same  tone,  and  the  next  moment  I  had 
stopped  him.  The  process  was  more  awkward  than  might  l»e 
supposed,  for  it  was  not  impossible  that  he  might  dismiss  the 
proposal  with  a  shrug  or  contemptuous  shake  of  his  head,  quite 
!  inteUigible  at  a  distance-  Instead,  he  put  up  his  glass  and 
investigated  what  was  proposed  to  him*  Fearful  that  it  would 
bring  mortification  to  that  wistful  face,  I  said,  '  Come  !  this  is  not 
the  Row  \  don't  throw  away  your  airs  and  graces  here.' 

He  simpered  good-humouredly,  and  consented  to  be  led  up  to 
the  two  ladies ;  not  only  that,  but  he  Ijehaved  graciously,  and  even 
exerted  himself,  that  is,  imported  all  his  little  boxes  of  tricks  and 
'imiiauderieB  \  uncorked  his  small  flask  of  eflfervescing  stuff,  which 
he  considered  to  be  his  captivating  art,  all  rather  flat  and  insipid 
enough,     Aft^r  he  had  bestowed  this  for  about  half  an  hour  on  the 
pair,  I  returned  to  see  the  result.     It  was  charming.     He   wag 
charming — ^all  was  charming.     And  this  was  the  verdict  of  mother 
and  daughter.     For  *  mamma,' he  knew  some  of  the  Countesses 
that  mamma  knew,  and  for  Jess  he  talked  so  beautifully,  and 
in  such  delicious  tones.     She  had  gained  his  attention — *  won  his 
heart,'  I  was  going  to  say  in  mistake — by  describing  the  very  dre>3 
he  had  worn  in  Clatide  Melnotte,     He  had  told  them  of  all  his 
engagements,  not  at  theatres,  but  at  country  houses — in  short,  ho 
was  gratified,  for  he  saw  that  he  had  gained  these  two  admirers. 

But  that  night,  as  we  strolled  along  the  Digue,  the  moi"*fi 
shining  on  the  waves,  the  old  clocks  chiming  in  the  town  behind, 
he  characteristically  put  the  qnestion  to  me,  '  WTio  are  those 
people  ? ' 

Pretyman  !  why,  they  were  Pretyman  &  Co.,  the  countrj 
bankers.  She  was  left  a  widow  and  badly  off.  He  knew  all  about 
them,  and  he  conveyed  very  plainly  that  they  were  not  the  sort  of 
article  for  him. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  watched  the  progress  of  this  affair. 

Mamma,  I  could  see,  was  Ijent,  fur  reasons  of  her  own,  on  pleasing 

this  gentleman,  listening  to  him,  and  flattering  him  in  her  most 

extravagant   style.     Her  daughter,  I  could  see,  asked  no  better 

Ipleaflure  than  to  sit  neai  \\\tem  wQ.^\S5Xfcxv>  V.x  ^^tettY  face  reflecting 

all  the  moods  of  t\\e  coTv^eiaat\oTi^^V\^i\i.^^*\^^"sfc^TSN.«i^'*^ 
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logue  delivered  by  the  exquisjite — a  yam  of  his  engagements,  and 
how  he  was  pressed  to  \^sit  houses — he,  with  a  pleasant  fraDkness, 
telling  them  he  was  longing  to  get  away  from  this  dnll  place, 
WTiy  did  he  remain  ?  He  bad  nothing  better  to  do,  Mrs.  Pretyman 
listened  to  liis  tittle-tattle  with  interest.  Thus  the  days  went  by, 
and  each  day  I  noticed  he  graciously  came  and  sat  a  short  time  with 
^the  mamma  and  her  daughter,  and  thus  discoursed.    Each  day,  too, 

was  to  be  seen  that  the  young  creature  was  more  and  more 

absorbed  in  the  attractive  actor.     There  was  a  favourite  cafe  of  his 

in  the  Great  Place,  where  he  would  go  after  breakfast  to  smoke  and 

have  his  '  little  glass '  of  cognac,  arrayed  during  those  sultry  days 

in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  snowy  linen  suit,  spotless  'jean,'  from  head 

to  foot,  the  delicate  colour  of  his  cheeks  glowing  against  this  foil. 

As  I  sat  near  him,  he  would  say,  languidly  motioning  with  his  cigar  : 

'There  she  goes  I  watch  her.'     And  sure  enough,  there  would 

trip  round  the  comer,  indifferently  sheltered  from  the  raging  sun 

by  her  parasol,  the  delicately  constructed  little  maid,  the  friendly 

smile  on,  her  eyes  shyly  cast  down,  but  with  a  conscioui^oess  that  I 

eould  interpret  even  at  a  distance.     It  was  not  till  she  had  nearly 

crossed,  that  she  tm-ned  with  even  greater  shyness,  as  though  it 

been  an  effort,  and  looked  towards  liim  with  the  brightest 

►goition.     He  rose,  fell  into  a  graceful  attitude,  and  took  off  his 

nama  hat  to  the  ground. 

*  The  regular  thing,'  he  said  with  a  simper, '  about  every  second 
loruing.     Poor  little  soul ! ' 

From  this  moment  I  saw  that  it  was  a  serious  matter. 

*  Now  she  is  going  to  read  by  the  sea ;  has  been  shopping^ — 
fonly  think — in  this  fearful  sun,     By-and-by  I  must  drop  down  in 

the  same  direction.    She  knows  that  I  breakfast  here.' 

I  wonder,'  I  said  angrily,  *  how  you  can  go  on  in  this  way. 
It's  too  heartless.  Choose  some  of  those  women  about  here,  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  not  this  poor  delicate  little  soul.' 

He  smiled  with  pleasure.     '  Vou  know  yourself,'  he  said,  '  it'aj 
not  my  fault.     Come,  be  just.     You  know  it's  not.     They  cam€ 

rto  me,  not  I  to  them.     Good  gracious  I  why,  at  home  I  have  a 
trunkful  of  letters  that  I  could  show  you — I  mean  the  trimk  only,* 
Good-looking  actors  always  tell  you  this,  but  in   Beaufort's 
instance — spoiled  child  of  '  the  Countesses ' — it  was,  I  believe,  no 

t  boast  or  *  flam/     I  had  to  own  that  his  view  was  right. 
*  I  do  wish,' he  went  on,  *  the  women  would  leave  me  alone ;  it's 
always  the  way.     Here's  this  place  full  of  Germans,  yet  here  the 
old  work  begins.     If  I  had  gone  to  Scarlxvrough,  indeed * 
^  Welly  I  would  go  there,*  I  said.     *  ^^\mi  caxv  ^ou '^^xslV'Wx^**, 
-Aj,  that*8  a  good  fellow/ 
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He  glanced  at  me  througb  his  ljalf-close<l  eyelid^,' aim  1   >m«  ,>k 
bis  head.     '  Well,  business — business  keeps  me — I  have  a  itu^rin.' 

'  What  I  a  manager — an  engagement  ? '  ■ 

*  Pooh,  saving  my  presence,  yon  should  add,'  he  said,  takiqfl 
out  his  Bcented  handkerchief  and  shaking  it  round  him.     '  Don^ 
name  the  thing.     It  wants  all  the  sea  breezes  of  this  place  to 
sweeten  the  air  after  that  word.\ 

I  had  indeed  noticed  how  busy  was  this  little  lady  in  erploring 
the  streets  and  shops,  attended  by  her  maid,  mamma  lo\'ing 
cool  retirement  of  her  apartments — the  windows  tlirown  wide  o; 
and  the  wooden  shutters  drawn  close  and  making  the  room  almi 
dark.  Thus  she  reposed,  loving  the  siesta,  and  being  '  uneqi 
as  she  declared,  to  moving  or  exertion.  But  often,  often,  did  I 
her  pretty  daughter,  witli  the  shy  eyes  that  dropped  to  the  groi 
while  a  grave  air  took  possession  of  her  lips,  as  though  fearful  t: 
passers-by  would  snatch  her  secret.  It  was  wonderful  what  circuitoi 
routes  she  took,  and  how  she  lingered  at  shop-windows,  and  how  she 
generally  contrived  to  succeed  in  what  she  was  seeking  for*  O 
hardened  campaigner  as  I  was — Inspector  of  society — I  was  vasi 
interested  in  her  little  manoeuvres,  they  were  so  genuine,  T^ 
unhappily,  too  plain:  that  she  was  staking  more  than  she  cot 
afford  in  the  bewitching  game.  However,  he  would  go  away,  there 
would  be  some  pain  and  perhaps  tearing  of  that  *  fair  flesh,*  and 
much  soreness  left,  but  it  would  heal  in  time.     So  I  hoped. 

The  following  evening  we  were  seated  on  the  Dyke  by  the  sea^ 
the  crowd  slowly  elbowing  its  way  by  and  interrupting  the  breeze ; 
Beaufort,  as  usual,  doing  the  party  honour  by  taking  his  coffee  with 
them.  I  almost  fancied  that  what  I  had  said  had  made  an  im- 
pression, and  I  noted  that  his  eyes  fell  with  more  interest  on  his 
devoted  little  worshipper.  She  seemed  encouraged  even  by  tbiis 
faint  testimonial  of  appreciation,  and  became  very  gay,  and  \m 
daring  eyes  roved  about  full  of  mischief,  resting  even  on  gome 
stout  Belgian  '  swells,'  who,  in  pure  ignorance,  fancied  that  thb 
was  a  token  of  admiration,  and  made  a  note  of  the  same. 

*  New  faces ! '  she  suddenly  called  out.     '  Look,  mamma.' 
we  all  looked. 

It  was  a  party  of  three  that  had  just  entered  the  glass-roofed 
temple;  an  attendant  carrying  their  chairs  obsequiously  before 
them.  It  was  some  ladies,  with  a  stately  girl,  with  a  gentleman, 
one  tall  and  black-haired,  walking  with  a  haughty  difdain,  as 
though  she  were  in  the  Park  at  home.  She  was  dressed  in 
white  from  head  to  foot,  was  a  brilliant  grand  creature,  who^  as  I 
suddenly  looked  from  Wt  to  TAife&^emca..^\aa^^Wv^\a.UAt  fade  aait 
v^ere,  taking  all  the  coVaui  out  oi\ve^T* 
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But  the  effect  of  the  npparition  on  Mr.  Beaufort  ^Vas  \}\\^  : — 

*  Good  gracious  I '  lie  cried,  and  hurriedly  rose,  pushing  back  his 
chair  almost  on  his  poor  little  companion,  quite  careless  and  uncon-"- 
seious  of  her  altogether.  We  three  followed  his  movements  with 
our  eves.  I  &awthc  welcome  he  received,  and  the  invitation  to  sit 
with  them.  He  looked  about  for  a  chair,  and,  seeing  the  one  he 
had  left,  rushed  to  seize  it,  and  so  absorbed  was  he  tlmt  he  actually 
said  to  his  late  companion,  as  though  she  was  one  of  the  crowd, 
'  Beg  your  pardon,'  and  drew  it  away  rather  impatiently,  0  !  the 
pained,  ruetVd,  mortified  little  face  be  left  behind  ! 

*  Lady  Pierrepoint's  daughters,'  said  the  mamma,  in  buMness-like 
le.^  ;  '  a  striking-looking  girl,  the  eldest /     Hor  daughter  answered 

:hanically,  '  Yes,  mamma,'  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  party,  which 
was  animated  enough.  It  \s^%  the  greeting  of  old  friends. 
Thenceforth  I  bad  a  new  olyect  to  watcli,  not  without  a  certain 
trouble  at  heart,  fur  I  guessed  what  was  coming ;  for  from  ^Ir. 
Beaufort's  chests  and  portmanteaux  was  now  evolved  the  most 
splendid  raiment,  which  be  had  not  thought  worth  while  to  dis- 
play before,  a  proceeding,  alas  I  too  clearly  noticed  by  bis  little 
admirer,  whose  wistful  and  troubled  glances  showed  what  was  in 
her  ht^rt.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  deserted  his  former  friends,  for  he 
came  graciously  as  before  to  sit  with  them ;  but  when  the  grander 
party  emerged  in  haughty  procession  upon  the  public  places  he 
UDceremoniously  rose,  and  with  plain  eagerness  biuried  to  join 
them.  But  I  was  presently  to  discover  something  more.  There 
was  an  admirer  in  the  train  of  the  stately  damsel,  the  son  of  an 
ironmaster  of  enormous  wealth,  who  was  quite  eligible  as  material 
to  be  *  welded,'  to  use  a  suitable  word,  with  the  finer  aristocratic 
metal.  This  is  according  to  fashionable  laws,  and  it  was  said  that 
Mr,  Barnes  was  quite  '  gone  '  with  tlui  young  lady,  who  had  only  to 
speak  when  it  suited  her.  He  was  a  tall,  well-built,  manly,  though 
scarcely  refined-looking  young  man  ;  and  all  that  education,  dress, 
and  finish  could  do  bad  been  applied.  But  he  lacked  training, 
and  went  directly  to  work,  showing  what  he  felt  rather  too  plainly 
for  success.  A  rather  indignant  exclamation  which  he  uttered 
loudly  as  he  passed  gave  me  a  further  revelation  :  *  An  actor  fellow, 
like  that  I'  he  said  to  her,  rather  scornfully,  which  made  the  lady 
toss  her  head  and  laugh.  Sometimes  there  were  angry  discussions 
between  her  and  her  mamma,  into  which  I  could  see  that  that 
young  lady  imported  her  head-tossing,  and  almost  contemptuous 
shrugging  of  her  shoulders.  She  was  self-willed,  and  would  do  as 
she  pleased,  and  perhaps  was  not  unwilliog  to  keep  the  two 
admirers  in  her  train. 

Bufc  lo!  Just  03  a  fretful,  almost  painful  aii  "W^nii  Vo  ^^^'t'^ 
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on  the  face  of  oui*  little  heroine,  we  were  relieved  by  a  complete 
change  in  the  handsome  actor,  who,  as  if  he  had  completely 
sounded  the  mercenary  soid  of  his  haughty  heUf^  or  had  been 
taking  thought  to  measure  her  with  the  gentle  little  Flower  of 
Dunblane,  ]iad  now  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  latter.  Now  returned 
the  bloom  to  her  cheeks,  the  sparkle  to  her  eye.  His  devotion  was 
so  eoiispieuou.s  that  all  noticed  it,  Tlie  English  gossips  declared 
it  was  a  flirtation  and  a  regular  *  conquest.*  Her  delight  was 
unconcealed.  She  openly  showed  her  pride  and  exultation.  No 
king  or  queen  of  that  fair  land  could  walk  along  this  Digue 
with  more  sense  of  majesty  than  she  did.  And  with  him  the 
change  was  not  less  marked.  The  former  carelessness  and  passive 
tolerance  of  attention  was  gone.  He  was  really  exerting  all  his 
powers,  unpacking  all  his  resources,  just  as  he  would  unpack  all 
the  recesses  of  his  costly  dressing-case,  to  captivate  this  little 
adorer.  Her  mother  began  to  display  a  hostile  manner  and  dark 
looks ;  but  the  truth  was,  she  was  unprepared  for  this  turn,  and 
knew  not  what  a  reserve  of  strength  or  self-will  was  in  her  gentle 
child,  when  she  was  roused  in  such  a  way.  She  was  nut  a  firm 
person,  and  could  not  carry  out  her  own  way  without  a  sort  of 
violence.  Her  little  liigh-spirited  child  was  developing  into  a 
heroine. 

One  evening  they  came  down  to  the  pier,  mamma  silent  and 
angry,  and  the  daughter  with  glistening  eyes.  In  a  few*  seconds 
I  saw  that  there  had  been  a  scene — or  rebellion^and  she  wafl 
smiling  and  '  bi  idling,'  and  affecting  to  Ije  gay.  Then  the  hero 
came  up  and  joined  them — for  he  was  quite  indifferent  to  the 
elder  lady's  hostility — and  I  could  see  she  made  him  her  con- 
fidant at  once,  or  at  lea^t  somehow  conveyed  to  him  that  she  \\zA 
sufiered  for  liim,  and  was  suffering  still.  This  claim  for  «yin- 
pathy,  and  the  pretty  bit  of  acting  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
made  her  extremely  interesting.  Confidence,  she  felt,  was  diw 
to  one,  stranger  as  he  was,  to  whom  she  had  given  her  whole  heart 
for  ever. 

To  do  the  handsome  actor  justice,  when  he  saw  this  state  of 
things,  he  seemed  inclined  to  draw  away,  hut  some  strange  spirit 
of  desperation  made  him  renew  his  devotion. 

'  Surely,'  I  said  to  him,  joining  him  one  night  about  eleven 
o'clock  when  he  was  pacing  the  Digue,  and  the  cool  night  breestes 
were  coming  in  from  the  sea,  '  surely  you  cannot  have  any  wrioii* 
designs  in  this  matter  ?  * 

*No  designs  in  the  world,'  he  said, 

*  Then  I  think  It  ulleil's  \ie^\ft.fe^%— ct^aAI 

*  I  know  it,'  was  \iU  aus^ex*    "^  Ksi^^V^  ^\  ^qVvI  "^^^ssjaiX 
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am  heartless  and  cruel.  But  everyone  is  cruel  and  heartless  to 
me,' 

'  Not  this  poor  child.' 

'  It  is  base.  I  don't  want  you  or  anyone  to  tell  me.  But  I 
am  driven  to  it ;  you  don't  know  the  way  I  have  been  fooled  and 
mocked  and  played  with.  Is  it  not  natural  when  I  find  that  one 
really  appreciates  me,  and  is  ready  to  die  for  me,  as  I  believe  she 
would,  that  I  should  be  drawn  to  her  ?  We  are  not  all  logicians 
like  you,  or  made  of  granite.  It's  not  my  doing,  I  tell  you ;  I 
don't  want  girls  to  fall  in  love  with  me.' 

*  Then  withdraw — speak  out  plainly  like  a  man,  and  let  it  go 
no  farther — leave  this  place.' 

*  0, 1  can't,  indeed,'  he  said  angrily,  *  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
do  that.  You  don't  know,  you  can't  understand  all  I  have  gone 
through,  the  cruelly  scandalous  fashion  in  which  I  have  been 
treated,  though  I  don't  blame  her.'^ 

*  Do  you  mean  Miss  Pretyman  ? '  I  said- 

*  No,'  he  said  pettishly.  '  But  why  do  I  talk  ? — it  only  concerns 
myself.  If  I  only  had  a  little  resolution  to  break  from  this  sort 
of  stuff  altogether ! ' 

*  Do,'  I  said ;  *  get  on  board  the  packet,  sail  away,  and  get  back 
to  the  Countesses — that's  your  best  course.' 

*  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  so,'  he  said  doubtfully.  '  Break 
from  the  whole  set — such  folly !     It  only  wants  a  little  courage.' 

*  Do  so,*  I  said,  *  or  else,  if  you  really  think  you  could  make  this 
little  creature  happy,  and  be  happy  with  her,  why  should  you  not — ' 

*  Do  you  ? '  said  he  rapidly ;  '  I  have  thought  of  that ;  I  have  only 
to  speak,  I  know,  and  every  day  I  feel  more  drawn  to  her.  If  it 
were  only  in  another  place,  and  under  other  conditions —  But  no, 
it  would  be  more  heartless  still.  You  cannot  guess.  This  devotion 
was  begun  for  a  purpose,  I  am  ashamed  to  say.  But  as  I  stand  here, 
I  never  thought  it  would  be  taken  so  seriously.  But  I  have  felt 
twinges,  bitter  twinges,  all  the  time.  I  declare,'  he  said  abruptly, 
*  it  shall  come  to  an  end.  It's  too  childish.  I'll  take  your  advice, 
and  be  off  by  the  morning  steamer.' 

*  Will  you  give  yoiu:  word  ? ' 

*  I  do,'  he  said. 

We  had  come  back  to  the  archway  of  the  hotel.  It  was  late, 
and  the  commissionaire  put  a  letter  in  his  hand 

*  A  lady  left  it,'  he  said,  with  a  meaning  smile.     *  A  tall  and 
very  distinguished  lady.     She  said  it  was  to  be  given  to  you  the 
instant  you  came  in.'     Beaufort  seized  it,  and,  I  saw,  read  it  with 
intense  excitement.     The  old  false  simper  came  b«k«k  lo  \\vKi.    ^'fe 
was  scarcely  conscious  ofmj  presence. 
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*  Yoti  vvoB't  forget,'  I  said ;  '  you  promised ' 

'  Wbat  promise  ?  Oh  yes,  you  may  rely  on  me.  Not  a  WQrd» 
mind,  not  a  whisper  to  anyone,  till  I  am  gone — mind  !  Good-bye : 
it  is  certain  that  I  shall  go,  so  you  may  be  easy  in  your  mind  as  to 
the  little  girl' 

Then  he  gave  orders  as  to  his  bill,  luggage,  &e.  This  readi- 
ness puzzled  mo,  and,  I  feared,  foreboded  no  good  for  the  poor 
'  little  girl,'  spoken  of  thus  lightly,  and  perhaps  tossing  at  that 
moment  on  lier  bed  in  a  fevered  dream. 

Early  after  the  fresh  morning  walk  I  went  down  to  see  the 
paclcet  go  off,  keeping  myself,  I  own,  under  cover*  No  Beaufort. 
The  unworthy  follow  had  failed  :  notliing  blotter  could  be  eipect4?d. 
15ut  passing  by  tlie  hotel,  I  coidd  nut  help  asking  about  him,  Ves, 
he  had  gone — gone  by  the  early  train  at  six»     What  did  it  mean  ? 

By  noon,  however,  there  was  a  whisper  of  a  curious  story  afloat 
in  the  English  colony.  Lady  Pierrepoint,  after  a  scene  of  some 
confusion  in  the  hotel,  had  herself  departed,  having  sent  her 
daughter  on  before^  as  she  said.  But  the  agitation  at  the  hot^l 
did  not  correspond  with  this,  for  Mademoiselle,  we  were  told,  had 
gone  away  by  the  first  train.  In  short,  it  was  reported  that  thexe 
had  been  an  elopement ! 

Alas  !  in  the  interest  and  excitement  caused  by  this  welcovie  bit 
of  news,  no  one,  or  at  least  few,  thought  of  the  fierce  stab  that 
would  be  given  to  one  trusting,  tender  little  heart,  so  cruelly 
played  \nih  and  cheated.  I  trembled  as  1  thought  of  the  result 
of  the  disclosure,  lightly  made  as  a  good  joke  by  some  Jill^  dt 
ehamhre  in  the  hotel,  I  dared  not  think  of  the  mortification, 
the  blankness,  the  sickness  of  soul,  incurable  during  tliat  weary 
never-ending  day,  for  no  one  saw  either  mother  or  daughter- 
They  kept  enclosed  until  the  good-natured  and  welcome  darkness 
came.  Then  the  two,  veiled  and  muffled,  gladly  hurried  into  a  car- 
riage, and  got  on  board  the  packet,  which  took  them  from  this  scene 
of  misery  and  disaster, 

I  never  saw  them  again.  Mr.  Beaufort  soon  emerged  from  his 
little  adventure,and  was  duly  and  regularly  married  at  the  Embassy, 
Brussels ;  for  the  Pierrepoints  were  sensible  enough  to  make  the 
best  of  what  was  unavoidable,  or  at  least  incurable.  He  was  to 
give  up  the  stage  and  get  a  place,  and,  indeed,  his  late  profession 
only  lent  a  piquancy  and  flavour  to  his  position*  He  was  Claude 
Melnotte  in  a  romantic  way,  without  the  actual  associations  of  the 
stage.  Claude  Melnotte !  Ah !  that  was  a  name  of  ill  omen  to 
another  ;  a  word  to  chill  the  heart  and  make  it  shrivel  whenever 
mentioned.  That  depa\'U\te  ivOTn  V\v^  \\t&N.^i\  Sxv  Ax^wx^^  daxknesa 
was  but  a  symbol  of  \ier  twite,  tot,  \-Vo>i^  ^  ^SX^^^as^^  v^^^^jij^^s 
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and  took  pains  to  search  them  out,  I  never  could  learn  anything 
certain  as  to  their  retreat,  save  that  the  young  girl  was  *  delicate,' 
and  that  they  had  sought  some  sheltered  and  soothing  spot.  But 
she  lived  in  but  a  frailly  constructed  tenement,  which  I  could  see, 
even  at  the  time,  was  but  a  precarious  one. 

And  so,  within  two  years,  I  was  grieved,  though  not  surprised,  to 
see  in  that  grim  compartment  of  the  first  column  of  the  ^  Times ' 
— ^the  *  outer  sheet,*  they  call  it — ^well,  what  will  be  guessed. 
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BY  JAMES    PAYK. 


BtTT  few  of  my  rekders  can,  I  conclude^  remember  the  Young 
England  days,  when  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  revive  in  this 
country  some  fine  old  mediaeval  customs.  Certain  high-souled 
indiWduals  who  shall  be  nameless — though  some  of  them  have 
made  great  names  for  themselves  in  the  interim,  under  very  tmex- 
pected  and  different  circumstances — conceived  that  they  had  ac- 
tually put  their  fingers  upon  that  illusory  date  '  the  good  old  times,* 
and  would  fain  have  galvanised  them  back  to  life. 

They  revived  all  usages  thoroughly  "woro  out, 

The  bouIb  of  them  fumed  forth  the  hearts  of  them  torn  outj 

and  even  got  up  a  tournament.  A  few  old  fellows  still  rememher 
it,  with  poor  Theodore  Hook's  joke  upon  Sir  Camphellof  Saddel,  who, 
more  by  good  luck  than  good  guidance  of  his  adversary's  lance,  was 
somehow  '  thrown  out  of  his  family  seat;  It  was  the  '  renaissanoe 
period/  of  ynle  logs  and  happy  tcuan tries — whose  bread,  howeveTf 
was  not  cbcap^aud  it  was  hoped  by  certain  noble  enthusiasts  that 
condescension  and  patronage  would  lose  all  impleasantDess,  and 
indeed  fail  to  l>e  recognised,  under  the  guise  of  a  paternal 
feudalism. 

It  was  a  failure,  of  course ;  no  one  can  *  revive  the  mastodon ' — a 
circumjitance  for  which  those  who,  like  myself,  find  mere  bullis 
sufficiently  alarming^  have  reason  to  be  grateful.  But  though  the 
scheme  fairly  glittered  with  tinsel  and  gewgaws,  and  was  much  too 
gorgeously  advertised,  it  was  not  all  pinchbeck;  or  at  all  eventi 
Bome  of  those  who  believed  in  it  had  about  them  the  ring  of  the 
true  metal — alheit  a  little  crackt^d* 

Among  the  nobility,  and  in  certain  great  houses  in  the  coiintTT* 
hospitality  was  revived  upon  the  most  extensive  scale^  and  in  some 
cases  80  splendidly,  that  it  made  almost  as  great  a  hole  in  the 
estates  of  the  family  as  though  it  had  taken  to  mining.  Oxea 
were  roasted  whole  where  formerly  the  guest  only  got  his  mutism 
cutlet,  and  instead  of  a  kitchen  range  there  was  a  t»onfire, 

Frank  Selwyn,  a  young  medical  friend  of  mine  at  that  tiuie^ 
used  to  speak  in  \i\gli  Utiqa  ot  t\\\s  M.edlffival  Revival,  because  he     ( 
foresaw  that  one  of  its  eonse^^^Leu^eft^Vl  ^^^'aSi^  ^acmfi^vssA^^oQld 
be  a  universal  ind\gesti<iia- 
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W  With  plenty,  however,  it  was  held  neceasary  for  historical  con- 
I    sistency  to  mix  discomfort. 

■  It  was  said  that  the  Marquis  of  Millefleurs  (who  had  the  beet 
Norman  blood  in  Yorkshire)  had  discarded  gas  and  even  colza,  and 
had  his  dining-room  lit  by  men  in  steel  with  flaml>eaux  ;  and  that 
Lord  de  Bceuf  slept  on  an  ivory  conch  between  the  blankets  and 
without  night  gear,  because  that  was  the  mode  in  the  IVIiddle  Ages* 

Frank  Selwyn,  however,  knew  nothing  of  the  doings  of  these 
great  people,  except  by  report.  He  was  of  good  family,  but  they 
were  not  good  enough  to  indulge  in  these  eccentricities  without 
the  risk  of  being  shut  up  as  limatics  ;  and  even  if  he  had  had  a 
taste  that  way  himself,  he  wanted  his  money  for  a  very  modern  use 
indeed — namely,  to  buy  a  practice  with  in  Ijondon.  At  six-and^ 
twenty  he  purchased  a  partnership  with  old  Dr.  Dah-ymple,  of 
Brown  Street,  Park  Lane,  wlio  attended  some  of  the  first  folks  in 
the  land,  and  never  took  a  fee  from  an  untitled  person  without 
being  fully  persuaded  that  he  could  afford  it*  His  notions  were  of 
the  old  school ;  he  dosed  and  bled  his  noble  patients  till  they  were 

■  like  ^  the  ruined  shells  of  hollow  towers,'  and  then  he  built  them 
up  again  and  filled  them  out  with  beef-steaks  and  port  wine.  He 
had,  indeed,  no  fancy  for  this  new  fashion  of  old  fashions — no 
doctor  is  a  fanatic,  it  may  be  observed,  in  anythiDg  but  medicine  or 

■  surgery — -but  as  some  of  his  clients  were  addicted  to  it,  he  looked 
K  upon  the  weak u ess  with  a  very  charitable  eye, 

■  *  It  is  not  enough  nowadays  to  take  tlungs  as  we  find  them,  my 
I  dear  Selwyn,'  he  would  say  good-huraouredly,  *but  as  we  used  to 
'   find  them.    If  a  patient  thinks  a  fumigation  of  boiled  hollyhock  and 

fennel  wiU  do  hiin  good  beciiuse  his  ancestor  in  King  John's  time 

used  it,  let  him   be  fumigated.     Never  cross  a  patient  in  little 

^  things.     Lord  Vavasour  thinks  there  is  nothing  like  gold  for  his 

K  system  because  Galen  speaks  of  it  as  a  fine  uld  remedy*     In  a 

■  general  way — that  is,  to  the  general  practitioner — this  might  be 

■  dangerous,  because^  once  in  the  system,  gohl  remains  there,  and 
one  must  wait  for  the  post-mortem  to  get  it  out  again  :  but  with  our 
patients  we  always  see  oiu"  money  back.   Therefore,  give  them  gold.' 

Whatever  Selwyn  may  have  thought  of  Dr.  Lalrymple  pro- 
fessionally, he  had  no  doubt  of  his  wisdom  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  was  quite  willing  to  profit  by  it.  Jloreover,  hia  own  conscience 
was  not  burdened  by  adopting  these  abnoi^nal  modes  of  treatment, 
since  his  practice  lay  among  the  middle  class  of  patients — who 
were  rarely  bitten  liy  this  mania— while  his  principal  kept  the 
bigwigs  far  himst-lf.  But  oq  one  occasion  l)r.  Dalr^myle  fell  a. 
v-ictim  to  the  very  malady  which  it  was  \i\a  c\k\el  ^^vi^  Vft  ^xiiiaSsi. 
others — the  gouL     It  was  his  own  impies^oiL  \ba.\,V^  c»»5goX.S^-  ^V 
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eome  of  his  patients.  He  felt  certain,  living  so  moderately 
as  he  did,  with  only  a  glass  or  two  of  Madeira  at  luncheon,  and 
one  bottle  of  wholesome  port,  '  without  a  headache  in  a  hogshead 
of  it' — after  dinner,  that  he  couldn't  have  got  it  in  any  other 
way.  Claret,  indeed,  he  took  with  his  meals  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  his  feeding  was  rather  extensive,  considering 
that  he  never  set  foot  on  the  ground  save  from  his  brou|fham 
to  his  client's  door;  but  then  he  never  touched  beer  (because  he 
didn't  like  it) ;  and  what  business  has  a  man  to  get  the  gout  who 
does  not  touch  l>eer  ? 

His  reasoning  was  sound  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  still  he  got  the 
gout,  and  in  both  feet.  And  while  in  thai  abject  condition  an 
express  arrived  from  Lord  de  Bracy,  of  Donjon  Towers,  to  request  his 
immediate  attendance-  It  was  of  course  impossible  that  he  could 
move,  so  he  sent  for  Sclwyn, 

*  My  dear  friend,'  he  said,  ^  you  must  he  off  into  Kent  at  once : 
his  lordship  has  the  rheum  J 

*The  what?'  inquired  Selwyn. 

*  Oh,  I  forgot ;  you  don't  know  his  peculiarities.  Ijord  de  Bracy  k 
about  twenty-four  generations  behind  his  time.  He  ought  to  have 
been  bom — I  mean,  t<)  have  *  flourished  '  (that's  the  word) — in  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  generally  the  young  people  who  take  up 
with  these  notions,  but  there  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,  and  De 
Biacy  has  been  bitten  by  them.  You  will  find  everything  about 
him  but  his  daughters— for  they're  young  and  charming — mediaeval. 
And  whatever  you  do,  take  care  that  you  keep  a  grave  face. 
You're  a  capital  fellow,  you  know,  but  a  little — shall  I  say  skittish  ? 
At  Donjon  Towers  skitti^hnesa  would  be  fatal.  If  you  make  a  joke 
down  there,  it  must  be  in  Latin ;  and  not  in  good  Latin  either :  it 
must  be  monkish/ 

'  And  will  Lord  de  Bracy  really  talk  about  his  rheum,  sir?' 
inquired  8elwyn< 

*  Good  Heavens  I  of  course  he  will.  You  will  surely  be  serious 
when  prescribing  for  him,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  professional 
feeling  will  enable  you  to  withstand  any  temptation  of  that  sort. 
He  is  the  proudest  man  in  England — the  very  proudest.' 

*  My  dear  Dr,  Dalrymple,  not  a  smile  shall  pass  my  lips,'  said 
Selwyn  confidently, 

'  Pass  them  ?  I  hope  not ;  nor  ever  reach  them.     I  am  afiaid 

you  are  too  young,  my  dear  sir ;  I  tremble  for  what  may  hapj  *d. 

Upon  my  Ufe,  if  you  were  to  laugh  at  him,  I  don't  know  to  whit 

lengths  he  might  not  go  •,  WbeYk^\fe%  \va  has  feudal  rights,  and  may 

tiai]£f  you.     At  all  events,  "we  Aio\T\^\asfe  oiaLtXies^  ^M\«^v^ 

*  Indeed,  sir,'  ^pleaded  SeVw^Ti,  ^  i^m  ts^I  ^^^1  ^^  ^^* 


\^«^ 


be  as  cautious  as  though  I  were  brushing  flies  off  a   Bleeping 

I  Venus.' 
«  Heavens,  what  a  simile  1 '  murmured  the  doctor  :  '  he  is  certainly 
very  young.     However,  we  must  take  our  chance*' 
*I  had   better   start  at    once,   I    suppose?'    said    the  junior 
partner. 

t*  Certainly  ;  I  have  ordered  the  carriage  and  posters  ou<  Yoi 
are  doing  double  work  now,  and  have  no  time  to  lose.  His  lord- 
fehip  will  give  you  a  bed,  of  course  ;  he  is  the  very  soul  of  hos- 
pitality. It  is  like  a  page  not  of  **Ivanhoe"  to  dine  with  him. 
He  will  treat  you  with  the  utmost  consideration,  you  may  be  sure 
of  that.     But  you  must  return  from  the  Towers  the  first  thing  in 

I  the  morning.' 
*  You  may  depend  upon  that,  sir :  I  shall  be  glad  enough  to 
get  away,  I'm  sure.' 
Dr.  Dalrymple  shook  his  head  :  that  was  not  the  frame  of  mind, 
he  thought,  in  which  a  medical  man  should   start  upon  a  pro- 

■  fessional  visit.  Still,  though  Selwyn  was  young  and  impulsi%^e,  and 
much  too  *  natiur^al,'  not  to  say  honest,  for  a  fashionable  physician, 
he  knew  he  had  plenty  of  common  sense,  and  to  that  be  trusted. 

I  Within  half  an  liour  Dr.  Selwyn  (for  he  bad  got  his  diploma) 
was  whirling  down  the  Old  Kent  Road  in  a  carnage  and  four. 
The  evening  bad  not  fallen  when  he  came  in  sight  of  Donjon 
Towers.  The  edifice  stood  on  a  bill,  and,  being  of  great  magni- 
tude, could  be  seen  as  far  off  as  Windsor  Castle,  The  park, 
through  which  the  private  road  led,  seemed  as  though  it  would 
never  end :  and  when  he  reached  the  last  avenue  of  stately  oaks, 
Ruch  was  its  length  that  it  appeared  to  meet  ahead  of  him,  and  bar 
B  his  progress  after  alb 

*  This  is  tremendous,'  thought  Selwyn  ;  *  but  I  much  prefer  the 

villa  residences  in  the  Regent's  Park,' 

B         The  courtyard  in  front  of  the  mansion  could  have  accommodated 

the  whole  Household  troops,  and  the  st^ne  steps  that  led  to  it  were 

of  an  extent  that  suggested  steppes  in  Siberia. 

H         Two  lackeys  descended  them  as  he  drove  up,  and  another  stood 

™  at  the  top  of  them  who  received  him  with  a  profound  obeisance. 

The  former  were  draped  in  russet  with  linen  girdles,  the  latter  in 

broadcloth  of  curious  cut,  but  it  was  not  livery  j  in  the  hall  a 

Igraom  of  the  chambers  at  once  took  him  up  to  his  room ;  such, 
li#said,  being  his  master's  orders  when  guests  came  off  a  journey. 
From  this  it  seemed,  since  Selwyn  had  mentioned  his  errand,  that 
hie"  lordship's  malady  was  not  of  a  very  pressing  nature* 
The apsurtment  into  which  he  was  ufibeieA  ^0AAi\i^N^  c«^\aa!aft^ 
his  own  Utile  bouse  in  Bayswater,  too£  and  a\\>  W\*  SX*  \wJ^«Al  ^X^ 
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cheerfolness.  The  floor  was  of  polislied  oak,  and  the  walls  were 
tapestried  ;  the  bed  seemed  several  stories  high,  and  had  a  canopy 
of  black  velvet.  *  le  Biich  a  bed,  if  one  cannot  sleep/  thought  poor 
Selwyn,  ^one  could  be  very  suitably  interred/ 

Having  put  on  his  dinner  clotheB,  the  groom  of  the  chambers 
led  him  to  his  master's  presence. 

His  lordship  was  in  the  librarVjand,  as  the  doctor  entered,  rose, 
and  advanced  three  steps  to  meet  him.  He  was  a  tall  pale  man 
of  aristocratic  appearance,  with  snow-white  hair  and  beard,  but  in- 
clining to  corpulence, 

*  I  am  sorry  that  Dr»  Dalrymple  is  indisposed,*  said  he  very 
civilly,  btit  with  great  stateliness  of  manner :  '  but  I  am  neverthe- 
less pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  substitute^' 

Selwyn  Ixnved  his  thanks,  and  at  once  inquired  what  ailed  his 
lordship. 
I  '  The  old  malady/ answered  Lord  deBracy  solemnly,* the  rheum/ 

f  *  Umph— ha,'  returned  Selwyn,  looking  as  wise  as  he  could, 

and  fall  of  sympathy. 

'  It  is  accompanied  this  time/  continued  his  lordship,  *  by 
ill  humours  in  the  head*  I  have  tried  tansy  pudding,  which  is 
generally  soverayne  against  it,  but  without  effect/ 

*  Are  you  sure  you  have  taken  nothing  to  disturb  the  digestion, 
my  lord  :  no  unusual  food,  for  example  ? ' 

*  I  had  some  peacock  for  lunch  yesterday  :  but  nothing — you 
I  may  read  it  in  Chaucer^ — is  more  wholesome  :  all  my  family  eat 
I  peacock.   On  the  other  hand,  I  must  confess  that  I  had  boiled  veal 

for  dinner.' 

*  I  (ion\  think  that  would  have  hurt  you  any  more  than  the 
peacock/  said  Selwyn  gravely. 

'  It  wasi  however  served  with  verjuice,  a  most  capital  sauce, 
and  greatly  admired  by  our  ancestors — but  my  system  seems  to 
reject  it  J 

*  I  think  it  was  very  possibly  the  verjuice/  observed  Selwyn, 

*  I  have  done  all  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  recom- 
mended, continued  his  lordship.  '  I  have  had  a  hole  made  in  my 
nightcap  to  carry  off  the  01  humours,  and  have  always  lain  on  my 
left  side,  I  have  chewed  mastic  before  going  to  rest,  and  I  have 
resisted  all  temptation  to  sleep  after  a  full  meal,  especially  of 
porpoise.' 

*  Do  you  eat  much  porpoise  ?  *  inquired  Selwyn. 

*  No ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain ;  the 
I  prejudices  of  modern  day^\\a.vE  ?\mo%^ ^x<i\\lhited  it  as  an  article 
I  of  consumption.     You  ^ave  ivo  ^x^^^  Q\J\^s:\QiQ.\ft  ^^i«r5j«»ai^  1 

trust,  Dn  Selwyn ?^-'"  ^ 
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*N'ot  the  least,  my  lor:K  I  approYe  of  it  myself  no  les«  than  I 
do  of  peacock/ 

'  I  am  delighted  to  find  Dn  Dalrymple  has  go  intelligent  a 
partner ;  in  country  places,  such  as  this,  I  find  the  most  ohstinate 
ohjections  on  the  part  of  medical  men  to  the  most  simple  food, 
unless  it  happens  to  be  of  modern  acceptance*' 

*  Your  appetite  is  tolerahly  good,  my  lord?' 

*  Yes,  indeed.  You  shall  judge  for  yourself,  however  5  there 
strikes  the  dinner  hour.  You  shall  give  me  your  ad\"ice  in  the 
evening/ 

A  noise  equal  to  a  flourish  of  trumpets  had  been  going  on  for  . 
some  minutes,  and  there  now  entered  a  major  domo  with  a  long 
white  wand,  who  iishcred  his  master  and  his  guest  through  two 
lines  of  serving  men,  into  the  banquet  hall.  Covers  were  laid  hut 
for  two  persons,  which  rather  di.mppointed  the  young  doctor.  The 
Earl,  he  knew,  was  a  widower,  but  he  had  hoped  to  meet  some  of 
his  daughters,  who  had  a  great  reputation  for  beauty. 

The  repast,  however,  was  a  sufficiently  notable  one  to  make  up 
for  the  absence  of  company. 

There  were  a  great  many  servants,  each  with  a  towel  round  his 
neck  as  well  as  on  his  arm,  and  the  dishes  they  brought  in — 
which  were  enough  for  ten  times  the  number  of  guests — were 
wonderful.  There  were  no  plats  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected at  a  nobleman's  table  who  kept  a  French  cook ;  all  wai 
solid  and  huge.  Pea-soup  and  frumenty  were  brought  in  in  great 
silver  tureens.  Then  lampreys  with  onions,  a  dish  of  wliich  his 
lordship  partook  bo  plentifully  as  to  remind  his  guest  of  a  certain 
historical  asBociation  with  it,  and  also  to  suggest  a  very  reasonable 
explanation  of  his  '  humours,'  There  was  a  baron  of  beef,  of  course ; 
and  then  a  cygnet  served  with  liver  sauce.  And  here,  the  larger 
diaheg  having  come  to  an  end,  a  curious  difference  wan  made  in  the 
waiting.  All  the  male  servitors  disappeared,  and  were  succeeded 
by  four  neat-handed  and  pretty  girls  in  a  sort  of  white  and  blue 
uniform  made  of  some  old-fashioned  material.  The  first  delicacy 
they  served  Selwyn  with  was  a  beaver's  tail ;  and  he  almost  fancied 
that  the  extreme  caution  he  manifested  in  taking  the  first  morsel 
induced  one  of  them^ — the  prettiest — to  smile.  Lord  de  Bracy  ate 
of  this  \^Ty  heartily,  and  washed  it  do'^vn  with  ypocras,  a  drink 
spiced  (as  8elw>Ti  was  atterwards  informed)  ivith  cinnamon  and 
heliotrope,  but  at  all  events  with  something  very  nasty.  After 
this  there  was  kid  and  ginger  sauce,  and  a  curlew  with  salt  and 
sugar.  And  then  came  the  ^sutiltees,*  as  they  were  termed: 
sweets  (or  *  devices '),  pretty  si\bstantm\  e?^^e^  ^^  y^^'-^xwsN.  ^x 
Mweetzaeats, — to  all  which  the  noble  l:vost  d\4ft\\c\i  yx'AAC.^^^ViX^^^^ 
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gin  of  his  maladies  in  bo  doubt.     Then  to  the  sideboard^^ 
ig  with  gold  plate,  the  waiting-maids   bronght  two  silver 
full  of  rosewater,  wherein  their  lord  and  the  doctor  dipped 
their  hands,  and  dinner  at  last  was  over. 

The  effect  of  lampreys  and  beavei*8'  tails  when  accompanied 
jrpocras  in  any  quantity  is  somnolence,  and  Lord  de  Bracy  seem 
by  no  means  inclined  for  conversation.  So,  after  hjilf  an  hour' 
'  bald  disjointed  chat,'  Selwjm  wrote  out  his  prescription,  and  bad 
his  noble  host '  good-night '  upon  the  plea  that  he  had  to  start  ft 
town  next  morning  at  so  early  an  hour.  He  did  not  sleep  parti^ 
cularly  well  j  he  dreamt  that  he  was  being  put  to  death  by  the 
Swanhoppcrs'  Company — this  was  tlie  cygnet  and  liver  sauce,  no 
doubt — for  killiog  a  curlew  ;  and  was  glad  enough  to  wake  and 
find  himself  in  a  century  when  the  laws  are  not  so  severe.  It 
was  quite  a  relief  to  him,  too,  to  remember  that  his  host  would 
not  be  up  to  breakfast  with  him  and  see  him  off;  for  though  he  had 
been  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality,  Lord  de  Bracy*8  society 
was  on  the  whole  oppressive,  and  he  had  by  no  means  enjoyed  his 
visit  to  Donjon  Towers.  It  was  an  interesting  experience,  no 
doubt,  but  that  is  often  a  matter  less  pleasant  in  action  than  to 
tnlk  about  afterwards :  he  had  had  to  act  a  part,  from  first  to  last, 
tij  restrain  all  natural  expressions  of  impatience  or  incredulity: 
and,  in  short,  he  was  pining  for  fresh  air. 

He  could  but  toy  with  the  boar's  head  that  was  the  pikce 
rSaiatance  upon  the  sideboard,  and  declined  with  unhesitating 
frankness  the  cup  of  mead  that  was  offered  him  by  one  of  the 
serving-men.  When  his  carriage  was  announced,  he  was  follow- 
ing the  groom  of  the  chambers  who  had  come  up  to  his  room  for 
bis  portmanteau,  when  his  attentiun  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
a  pretty  housemaid  :  it  was  the  prettiest — the  dark  one — of  the  girU 
that  had  waited  at  table,  and  she  had  been  doubtless  watching  out- 
eide  bis  door,  as  servants  will  do  in  the  l;>est-conducted  households, 
for  a  little  present.  Nay,  in  all  probability,  in  Donjon  Towers 
the  old  system  of  '  vails '  was  in  full  operation,  and  he  felt  (con- 
sidering, too,  how  pretty  she  was)  that  he  could  hardly  give  her  less 
than  gold.  He  took,  therefore,  half-a-. sovereign  from  his  pur^, 
and  seeing  her  smile  roguisldy  as  he  did  so,  and  also  that  the 
groom  was  well  out  of  sight,  he  accompanied  the  gift  with  a  chu< 
under  the  chin.  It  was  not  right  of  him,  of  course ;  but  the  deligl 
of  getting  away  from  that  tremendous  mansion  (as  he  subsequently 
explained)  no  doubt  put  him  in  abnormally  high  spirits.  At  all 
events^  he  did  it ;  and  as  she  only  blushed,  and  didn't  say  a  word, 
he  flattered  himself  that.  \ie  \xaA  iQ\iftt^^^^x  ^V^^'ie^m^  thing  in 
a  p/e^ant  faghion« 
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whole  visit,  he  felt  indeed  that  l 
himself,  under  very  tr)ing  circumstances,  exceedingly  well,  h. 
had  made  a  good  impression. 

He  found  Dr.  Dalrymple  not  much  improved  in  health,  tl 
fact  being,  as  he  confessed,  that  he  had  been  in  considerable  anxiety 
as  to  the  result  of  his  young  partner's  visit  to  the  Towers. 

t'  Well,  and  how  did  it  all  go  off  ?'  was  his  first  question* 
*  Oh,  capitally ;  nothing  could  have  been  kinder  than  his  lord- 
ship, but  he's  very  heavy  in  hand.' 

'  Ah,  you  found  out  that  I'  returned  the  other,  rubbing  his  hands* 
'  I  have  attended  him  these  twenty  years.  Certainly  one  ought  to 
be  well  paid,  when  one  has  to  dine  eh— and  bsten  to  a  patient 
out  of  the  way  of  business.  Well,  and  how  is  his  rheum,  as  he 
calls  it  ? ' 

'  Well,  I'd  much  sooner  have  his  rlieum  than  bis  company,' 
said  Selwyn,  laughing.  *  The  fact  is,  there  is  nothing  at  all  the 
matter  with  him  but  over-eating.  And  such  things  too,  porpoises 
and  peacocks ! ' 

*  Ah,  Fve  eaten  porpoise  at  the  Towers,'  sighed  the  old  Doctor, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  recalls  a  self-sacrifice. 

'  I  dare  say  it  is  no  worse  than  a  beaver*8  tail,'  protested 
Selwyn.  ^  However,  it  was  a  very  interesting  dinner.  After  the 
big  things  bad  been  disposed  of,  the  serving-men  retired,  and ' 

*And  then  the  girls  came  in  ! '  interrupted  the  old  Doctor 
excitedly.  *  That  always  happens  when  you  dine  at  the  Towers 
for  the  first  time.     It's  his  lordship^s  notion  of  doing  the  honours 

tof  hospitality — borrowed  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
I  tvelieve.     The  ladies  of  the  family  wait  on  the  guest,' 

'The  ladies  of  the  family!'  reiterated  Selwyn,  aghast  with 
horror,  *Do  you  mean  to  say  those  four  girla  in  blue  and  white 
were  Ix)rd  de  Bracy's  daughters  ? ' 

*  Of  course  they  were  :  did  you  think  they  were  housemaids  ?  * 
Selwyn  answered  nothing :  though  he  was  quite  certain  he  bad 

taken  at  least  one  of  them  for  such* 

'  Well,  I  wonder  you  did  not  see  they  had  an  aristocratic  air. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  told  you  how  it  would  be,  beforehand. 
However,  De  Bracy  will  like  you  all  the  better  for  taking  the 
thing  as  a  matter  of  course :  some  men  will  jump  up  and  band  the 
dishes  themselves,  because  it  distresses  them  to  be  waited  on  in 
that  way :  but  it  is  better  to  fall  in  with  the  host's  fancy,' 

*  Do  you  remember,'  gasped  poor  Selwyn, '  what  was  the  name 
of  the  darkest  of  the  young  ladies  ?  ' 

*  Of  course  I  do;  you*ve  a  sharp  eye^^ou^ovwi^  ^"cy^\  ^^S^'Owfe. 
joungest,  and  the  beauty — Lady  Ermengaidfe\  ^e^^  V^'mfc^Ooa^'^ 
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being  medisBval,  she  is  full  of  fun.     I  hope 
~^cau8e  she's  a  Uetle  above  you,  my  dear  Selwyn. 
>6od  in  all  England.' 
iess  Frank  had  given  her  half-a-sovereign,  and 
j^x  the  chin. 

^  he  was  in  expectation  of  some  terrible  vengeance 
^g  him  at  the  hands  of  reckless  minions  of  Feudalism, 
dS  it  happened,  nothing  was  done.  It  would  have  been  an 
^mense  relief  to  his  mind  to  have  known  that  Lady  Ermengarde 
Plantagenet  had  some  humour  (not  of  the  sort  for  which  her 
noble  father  took  tansy  pudding),  and  that  she  had  taken  his 
mistake  in  excellent  part.  She  was  accustomed  to  wear  for 
years  upon  her  chatelaine,  in  company  with  many  less  usefid 
articles,  a  certain  half-sovereign  with  a  hole  through  it,  the  history 
of  which  she  would  never  reveal.  It  was  a  present,  she  said,  firom 
a  young  gentleman.  But,  though  Lord  de  Bracy  had  the  rheum 
again  and  again  (he  eventually  died  of  it),  and  sent  for  Dr.  Dal- 
rymple  many  times,  always  with  the  polite  proviso  that,  if  it  should 
be  inconvenient  for  the  Doctor,  his  junior  partner  would  be 
equally  acceptable,  Frank  Selwyn  never  again  set  foot  in  Donjon 
Towers. 
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When  leaves  lie  under  the  chestnut  tree, 

And  acorns  under  the  oak, 
When  thickets  ring  to  bucks  belling 

And  crossing  antlers'  stroke, 
The  hunters  feast  and  the  raven's  fee 

Stilleth  the  huilgry  croak. 

The  raven  perched  on  the  blasted  tree, 

And  ever  the  raven  cried  ; 
The  hunter  watched  by  wood  and  lea, 

And  loosened  the  knife  by  his  side ; 
While  all  in  greenwood,  carelessly, 

Strayed  Dinadan  with  his  bride. 

Full  little  he  recked  of  the  careless  jape 

That  turned  their  blood  to  gall, 
Who  longed  for  his  as  for  juice  of  grape, 

Nor  felt  the  chilly  pall 
7he  evening  spread,  nor  marked  that  shape 

Slip  under  the  elms  so  tall. 

For  he,  who  never  had  breathed  a  word 

Of  love  to  lady  yet, 
Was  caught  at  last,  and  the  Table  stirred. 

With  laughter  and  light  regret, 
That  mirth  of  the  feast  and  the  swing  of  the  sword 

Their  mate  should  awhile  forget. 

There  were  three  brothers  of  evil  mood, 

Though  come  of  a  kingly  strain, 
Gaheris  lacked  them,  and  Gareth  good, 

But  Mordred  and  Agrawaine 
Hated  who  ever  for  Lancelot  -stood. 

And  they  won  the  light  Grawaine. 

But  ever  Oawaine  was  a  gentle  knight : 

Quoth  he,  *  It  were  full  ill 
That  one  unarmed  to  death  were  dight, 

And  so  our  fame  must  spill ; 
Then  match  we  Dinadan  in  feir  &^t, — 

What  barm,  though  two  Yi«  ViW?  * 
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Then  Mordrcd  spoke,  with  his  yiper  eyes, 
And  Agrawainc  thereto, 

*  Good  Booth,  fair  brother,  ladies*  sighs 

Have  loosed  thioe  every  thew  ! 
Thj  very  heart  seeks,  woniEUiwiBe, 
As  haggard  to  its  mew  ! 

•  Bat  knoweet  how  at  vesper-hour, 

In  forest^paLhs  hard  by. 
Ho  meets  his  dame  in  secret  bower, 

That  none  their  epcrt.  espy  ? 
And  what  more  meet  for  swordsman^a  dower 

Than  in  her  sight  to  die ! 

•  Whilst  one  of  ns  shall  soothe  the  bride ! ' — 

Gawaine  he  swore  and  passed^ 
E'en  Agrawaine  his  brow  mast  hide, 
Bot  Jlordred  kiughed,  and  last, 

*  Alone  I  wait  this  lover,'  he  cried, 

'  My  heart  ne'er  stood  aghast ! ' 

Sir  Dinadan  jested,  Sir  Ditiadan  sang, 
As  they  went  by  tho  alleys  green, 

And  Camel ot  bells  far  off  they  rang 
The  greeting  of  heaven's  queen, 

The  wliile  on  his  arm  his  love  did  hang. 
And  neither  recked  of  teen. 
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or  recked  of  that  low-croaching  form, 

His  dagger,  or  aught  of  ill ; 
The  greatest  hmsh  i&  before  the  storm, 

And  who  should  seek  to  spill 
Their  cap  of  joy?     Gould  life  so  warm 

Know  aught  of  deathly  chill  ? 

A  spring,  and  a  stab^  and  a  gasping  groan,  ■    ■ 

And  a  six*foot  fall  on  ground,  I   f 

A  body  that  lies  on  the  moss  alone, 
Another  with  false  arras  wonnd 

About  her  waist  for  a  bridal  zone,^ — 
God  help  her  in  that  stound  I 

Now  God  thee  rest,  Sir  Dinadan, 

That  wast  full  leal  and  true. 
And  therewithal  the  merriest  man 

That  Arthur's  court  e'er  knew, 
And  kindest; — and  high  Heaven  ban 

Who  made  thy  lady  rue  I 
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BY  CUTHBERT  BEDE. 


Chapter  I. 


OLJ>  DONALDS   DECISION* 


*  If  Mary  Morrison  will  wed  wi*  me,  1*11  wed  no  other  I  *  This  was 
young  Donald's  decision.  And  the  handsome^  stalwart  young  High- 
lander looked  as  though  he  intended  to  carry  into  effect  those  few 
wordB  that  he  had  spoken  to  his  father  in  G-aelic, 

Donald  Mactmne  was  his  father's  only  child  ;  and,  as  his  mother 
had  died  within  a  few  days  of  his  birth,  be  had  never  known  any 
other  parent  than  his  stern  father.  A  hard  man  was  the  elder 
Donald^  ruling  those  about  him  with  an  iron  will,  and  intent  only 
npon  impToving  his  small  farm  to  its  utmost  capability,  so  that  he 
might  leave  it  to  his  son  as  a  goodly  heritagOp     By  its  aid,  young 

•Donald  might,  in  time,  be  m  raised  abo^e  the  humble  surroundings 
of  his  father's  early  days,  that  he  might  almost  pass  as  a  laird. 
But  that  this  scheme  might  be  fully  carried  out,  it  was  needful  that 
his  son  should  be  married  to  a  girl  who  had  money  or  land  of  her 
and  who  would  not  come  to  him  empty-handed  and  without  a 
dowry.  A  *  tocherless  lass*  was  not  to  l>e  thought  of;  and  the 
future  owner  of  the  small  farm  on  the  hillside  in  the  Barr  Glen 
lELiiBt  be  mated  with  a  maiden  who  was  similarly  circumstanced  as 
legarded  property. 

And  such  a  girl  was  to  be  found  within  a  mile  or  two.     For,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  glen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Barr  river, 
where  it  tripped  down  its  rocky  staircase  to  join  the  great  Atlantic, 
there  lived  a  girl,  named  Janet  Baillie,  who  was  the  only  sm^^vor 
of  the  once  large  family  of  old  Hugh  Baillie,  and  who  would  in- 
L  herit  his  farmstead,  which  was  a  place  called  Clachanaigs,  and  was 
B  about  as  large  as  old  Donald  Mac  bane's  farm  at  Glenbarr.     The 
~  two  families  had  always  been  intimate  and  on  good  terms ;  and 
I      Janet  had  ever  a  sweet  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  for  young  Donald 
V  whenever  they  met,  whether  it  were  at  home,  or  at  kirk  or  market ; 
"   and  there  seemed  to  old  Donald  no  possible  reason  why  these  two 
young  people  should  not  make  a  match  of  it.     There  was  no  dis- 
crepancy either  in  years  or  position ;  and  there  was  no  obstacle  in 
their  way ;  for  Donald  Macbane  had  so\iiid^  llu^\v  li^'siSJii^  q\^  >^^ 
subject,  and  found  the  old  man  quite  agTceeaXAeAxiOEi^TQaiy^*    'V^ifc'^ 
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war^ '  a  fine  Btand-up  couple/  as  old  Donald  often  told  himself; 
and  there  could  not  he  a  more  appropriate  proceeding  than  to 
marry  them  to  each  other,  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
£wo  farmsteads  of  Glenbarr  and  Clachanaigs  should  belong  to  one 
proprietor.  Old  Donald  had  dwelt  so  much  on  the  idea,  that  be 
considered  it  as  good  as  settled-  He  was  so  much  accustomed  to 
have  his  own  will  carried  out,  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the  dis- 
agreeahle  novelty  of  any  opposition  coming  from  his  son  ;  especially 
when  so  favourable  an  arrangement  was  made  for  him,  and  such  & 
nice  girl  as  Janet  Baillie  was  {as  he  supposed)  ready  to  make  Lim 
her  husband.  And  now,  to  his  surprise,  when  he  had  spoken  to 
his  son  on  the  subject,  and  had  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  go 
to  Janet»  and  ask  her  to  narae  the  day  for  the  wedding,  young 
Donald  had  replied  to  him  with  those  iu^toimding  words  :  '  If  Mary 
Morrison  will  wed  wi'  me,  111  wed  no  other  I ' 

Now,  thifl  Mary  Morrison  was  the  girl  who  lived  at  the  farm, 
and  whose  daily  work  was  about  the  house  and  \X%  surroundings; 
and  all  her  earthly  riches  were  the  wages  that  old  Donald  paid  her. 
Therefore,  it  was  an  utterly  upsettiog  notion  to  him,  that  his  aoQ 
should  ruin  his  prospects  by  throwing  himself  away  on  a  mere  faim- 
servant,  when  he  might  have  the  heiress  of  Clachanaigs  for  the 
asking-  The  old  man  coidd  not  understand  it ;  he  could  not  com- 
prehend that  his  son  and  heir  should  take  up,  as  he  phi;ased  it, 
with  a  girl  who  was  not  worth  a  single  boum — ^a  soum  being  an 
extent  of  hiil-pastm-e  that  would  l>e  suthcient  to  keep  a  cow  or  t«ii 
aheep.  He  could  not  imagine  how  such  a  tiling  could  be.  And 
yet,  he  had  to  confess  to  himself  that  such  a  thing  would  have  to 
be  ;  for  he  knew  that  his  son  followed  his  father  in  having  a 
determined  will  of  his  own ;  and  that  when  he  had  made  that 
resolution  regarding  JMary  Morrison,  he  would  most  assuredly  abide 
by  it,  and  carry  it  into  effect.  Yes,  it  would  have  to  be,  and  all 
liis  dearly  loved  plans  would  be  thwarted,  unless  he  could  dcvi 
some  scheme  to  get  the  gii'l  out  of  the  way. 
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He  bad  much  talk  with  his  son  on  the  subject ;  he  pleaded  th<? 
cause  of  Janet  Baillie,  and  sang  the  praises  of  Clachanaigs;  hu^i 
he  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  all  his  talk  and  all  his  pleaditi|^| 
led  to  no  further  result  than  making  young  Donald  the  more  i^^ 
solved  in  Ids  intention  to  wed  no  other  tlian  Mary  Morrison.    *\Ve 
are  plighted  to  each  other,'  he  said  in  liaelic ;  ' and  we  are  onlj 
waiting  till  next  May,  when  her  time  of  service  will  be  ove 
We  shall  then  be  married ;  and,  if  you  do  not  like  us  to  live  he 
and  help  you  on  the  farm,  we  shall  turn  our  backs  on  Glenl 
and  go  away  to  a  home  of  our  own.     We  are  strong  and  healthij 
and  we  \<ys^  one  another  \  and,  ipl^^d^fc  Gq4^  ^«i  ^yasi  ^axn  our  Uv^ 
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hood  quite  as  well  together  as  if  we  were  apart.  I  have  nothing 
to  gay  against  Janet  Baillie.  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  hope  will 
get  a  good  man  for  her  hoaband  ;  but  ghe  is  not  Marj  Morrison.' ' 
Then  old  Donald  said  no  more ;  but  ho  hardened  his  heart  against 
his  servant,  and  he  was  determined,  by  fair  means  or  fold,  to  pre- 
vent her  from  marrying  his  son.  There  was  at  least  six  months 
for  him  wherein  to  plot  and  plan,  and  something  might  occur,  in 
that  interval,  to  favour  his  wishes.  Until  next  May,  Mary  Morri- 
son would  be  his  servant,  and  she  could  not  leave  her  situation 
without  his  consent. 

The  long  evenings  of  winter  had  now  come  on,  and  the  year 
was  hastening  to  its  close.  The  range  of  hills  that  stretched  their 
length  to  Beina-an-Tuirc  were  covered  with  snow,  and  it  lay  deeply 
down  in  the  hollows  of  the  glen.  In  the  last  week  of  the  year 
the  younger  Donald  had  left  Glenbair  to  go  to  a  great  cattle  fair 
that  was  to  be  held  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  which  fair 
lasted  over  the  two  last  days  of  the  old  year  and  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year,  which  day  went  by  the  name  of  Hogmanay,  and  was 
oelebnited  with  much  rejoicing  and  many  old-world  customs,  in- 
eloding  those  of  the  •  first  foot,'  the  wassail  bowl,  and  the  guizards. 
Donald's  attendance  at  this  Hogmanay  Fair  necessitated  his  ab- 
sence from  Glenbarr  during  several  days,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
important  events  of  the  twelve  months  that  made  a  change  in  the 
ordinary  monotony  of  their  every-day  life.  He  had  said  good-bye 
to  Mary,  promising  to  bring  her  a  Hogmanay  fairing,  and  hoping 
that  his  next  gift  to  her  would  take  the  form  of  a  plain  gold 
ring. 

On  the  last  evening  of  the  old  yeai',  old  Donald  was  sitting  by 
the  peat-fire  on  the  hearth,  in  front  of  which  Loath,  his  faithful 
collie,  had  stretched  himself  in  luxurious  ease.  On  the  other  side, 
•eated  on  a  low  stool,  was  i^Iary  Morrison,  busily  engaged  in  knit- 
ting. The  wind  was  howling  outside,  and  the  drifting  snow  was 
clogging  the  doorwayi^.  Old  Donald  broke  the  silence  that  had 
been  long  reigning  between  them  by  making  some  remarks  about 
Mb  son^s  absence  at  the  cattle  fair — a  theme  which  had  its  full 
interest  for  his  servant.  They  spoke  in  Gaelic  :  for  the  English 
language  was  but  little  used  by  the  natives,  except  when  they  went 
to  a  market  town,  and  even  there  many  people  coidd  be  met  with 
who  had  '  got  no  English.' 

*  My  son  seems  bent  upon  making  you  his  wife,'  at  length  said 
old  Donald ;  '  but  I  don't  like  to  give  my  consent,  xmless  I  am 
quite  sure  that  lie  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  brave  girl.' 

*But,'  pleaded  Mary,  *I  think  that  I  am  a  brave  girl,  Jlr. 
Macbane/ 
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*  If  you  think  so,"  said  the  old  man,  '  are  you  ready  to  prove  it 
by  your  actions  ? ' 

*  If  it  is  aay thing  that  a  girl  may  do,  Mr,  Jlacbane,  I  am  ready 
to  do  it  for  the  love  that  I  hear  to  your  son.' 

'It  is  nothing  more  than  to  walk  to  the  old  church  dt  SaddelL' 
Old  Donald  referred  to  the  ruins  of  Saddell  Monastery. 

'  Oh,  I  can  easily  do  that,  Mr,  Macbane.  You  know  that  I 
have  often  walked  there,  in  the  summer  or  spring.  It  is  not  more 
than  six  mites  aa  the  crow  flies.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  the  road  is  a  bad  one,  and  is  made  longer  by  the 
high  hills  and  the  deep  glens.     And  there  is  snow  on  the  ground/ 

*  But  it  may  be  clear  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day/ 
'  If  you  want  to  win  my  son  by  proviug  yourself  to  be  a  bmi 

girl,  you  must  not  wait  for  a  fair-weather  walk  that  could  be  tab 
by  Janet  Baillie,  or  any  other  girl  in  the  glen ;  but  you  must 
something  out  of  the  common  way,* 

'  I  am  ready  to  do  it  for  Donald's  sake.  Whatever  Janet 
Baillie  may  do,  I  will  try  to  do  more,' 

*  I  shall  require  you  to  go  to  the  old  church  at  SaddeU  thia 
very  niglit,  and  to  be  back  here  by  breakfast  time  in  the  morn- 
ing,' 

*  I  think  Janet  Baillie  would  not  do  that !  but  I  will  do  it, 
try  to  do  it ;  though  it  is  a  wild  night  for  such  a  walk  and  to  siid 
a  place,' 

I  *  That  is  not  all,'  said  the  fstera  old  man,  though  his  voice 

trembled  somewhat,  as  he  made  known  to  her  his  resolve*  *  I  must 
have  full  and  certain  evidence  that  you  have  been  to  the  old 
church  ;  and  though  i  never  knew  you  to  tell  me  a  falsehood,  yet, 
in  this  case,  I  must  have  farther  proof  than  your  mere  woi 
There  is  an  old  tomb  inside  the  church  :  it  is  at  the  farther  ei 
from  the  door,  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  stands  under  an  ai 
It  is  the  great  Macdonald's  tomb  ;  and  on  it  there  is  a  skull — ^ 
skull,  they  say,  of  a  murderer,* 

I  *  Yes  !  I  have  seen  it,'  she  said,  with  a  shudder* 

*  Are  you  brave  enough  to  make  your  way  alone,  and  tliroi 
the  snow,  to  that  church,  this  very  night ;  and,  in  proof  that  y( 
have  l:»een  there,  to  bring  me  back  from  thence  the  ekuU  ? ' 

*  And  what  if  I  do  so  ? ' 
I          '  In  that  case  I  will  withdraw  my  opposition  to  your 

with  my  son ;  and  I  will  not  only  give  my  free  consent,  but  I 

also  make  over  to  him  the  half  of  ail  that  I  have,  so  that  he 

marry  you  in  comfort,  and  before  May-day,  if  he  chooses  to  do  «o/ 

*That  will  be  grand  newa  ioi\itxi^\i«OL\ift  Q,ci\»au  home  from 

the  fair.' 
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'  Yes  1  if  you  have  performed  your  part  of  the  bargain ;  but 
it  will  take  a  brave  girl  to  do  what  I  have  set  you.' 

'  And  am  not  I  a  brave  girl^  Mr.  Macbane  ? ' 

^  That  will  depend  upon  your  own  showing.  I  shall  certainly 
consider  you  to  be  very  brave,  and  deserving  of  my  son,  if  you  will 
do  as  I  propose,  and  go  to  Saddell  Church  ^s  night,  and  show  me, 
by  breakfast  time  to-morrow,  the  skull  that  you  have  brought  from 
there.     In  that  case,  your  bravery  shall  have  its  reward.' 

*  Then  I  will  do  it !  at  least,  I  will  try  my  best ;  for  I  know 
that  I  bring  Donald  no  dowry,  except  a  pair  cf  willing  hands  and 
a  loving  heart;  and  I  should  be  loth  to  wed  him  without  his 
father's  blessing.  So  I  will  do  your  bidding,  Mr.  Macbane, 
though  it  is  a  wild,  fearsome  night  to  go  on  such  a  strange 
errand.' 

Mary  Morrison  put  aside  her  knitting,  wrapped  a  plaid  about 
her  head  and  shoulders,  and,  with  a  silent  prayer  for  eafe  guidance 
on  her  perilous  path,  went  out  into  the  wild  winter's  night.  Luath, 
the  collie,  would  have  gone  with  her,  and  she  would  have  been 
deeply  thankful  for  his  company  and  protection ;  but  old  Donald 
called  him  back  into  the  house,  and  barred  the  door.  Then  the 
stem  man  listened  to  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  thought :  '  She 
will  not  return.  On  a  night  like  this  the  way  is  too  perilous  for 
safety,  and  one  false  step  may  send  her  to  her  death.  If  it  is  a 
wrong  deed  of  mine,  it  was  wrong  of  her  to  win  my  boy's  love. 
If  I  do  evil,  I  do  it  that  good  may  come.  Once  rid  of  her  daily 
presence,  Donald  will  forget  his  fancy  for  her ;  and  my  darling 
wish  of  marrying  him  to  Janet  Baillie  may  be  carried  out." 

But  although  he  tried  to  reconcile  his  conduct  to  his  conscience, 
he  could  not  do  so.  As  he  sat  over  the  fire,  and  placed  more  peats 
upon  it,  he  endeavoured  to  lull  to  rest  his  unquiet  fancies  with 
such  specious  arguments  as  these  :  She  has  gone  of  her  own  free 
will.  She  might  have  stayed  here,  if  she  chose.  She  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  road,  and  she  can  turn  back  if  the  storm  is  too 
strong,  or  the  snow  too  deep  for  her.  If  she  persists  in  going  on, 
and  comes  to  any  harm,  it  will  be  through  her  own  folly.  It  is  a 
madcap  adventure  ;  but  it  is  her  own  doin^ — not  mine — no,  not 
mine. 

Yet  old  Donald,  notwithstanding  these  arguments  and  special 
pleadings,  could  not  lay  that  ghost  of  terror  that  was  beginning  to 
alarm  him ;  and  as  he  lay  on  the  upper  shelf  of  the  wooden  cup- 
board that  is  known  as  a  box-bed,  and  huddled  the  bed-clothes 
around  him,  he  could  not  shut  out  the  visions  that  took  possession 
of  his  mind  and  drove  away  sleep.  T\ie  m\idL  ^X^^^*^  ^k£^^ 
through  the  iU-Stting  door,  and  willed  s^qx^a  ttoxoL  >iii^  ^Scxn^^wt*^ 
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ing  peats  ob  the  hearth  ;  their  flickering  light  came  and  went  oa^J 
the  platters  and  jugs  that  were  ranged  on  the  old  dresser,  and  wbidfl| 
Mary  Morrison  always  set  out  so  well,  and  tended  so  earefully ;  and  ' 
the  old  oaken  kist  and  ambry,  and  the  other  scanty  furniture  of, 
the  dwelling-room,  gleamed  in  th^  uncertain  light.  The  fmoi 
could  be  seen  clogging  the  small  window-panes,  and  whirling  do^ 
the  hole  in  the  heather-thatched  roof  that  did  duty  for  a  chimni 
As  it  fell  spluttering  in  the  peat  ashes,  Luath,  the  collie,  who 
been  uneasy  for  some  time  paat,  lifted  up  his  head  and  howled :  a 
howl  that  was  long  and  piercing.  In  vain  did  stern  old  Donald, 
from  the  recesses  of  his  box-bed,  tell  Luath  to  whisht,  and  called 
him.  a  '  camstary  bree-yute ! '  in  vain  did  he  add  stronger  exple- 
tives in  Gaelic ;  Luath  howled  on ;  and  old  Donald,  restless  and 
wakeful,  ill  at  ease  both  in  mind  and  lx>dy,  told  himself  that 
Luath's  howling  boded  no  good.  What  would  he  now  give,  were 
it  the  New  Year's  morning,  and  the  brave  girl  safe  at  home  again 
at  Glenbarr ! 


Chapter  II- 


k   BARIHQ   DEED. 


Although  Mary  Morrison  well  knew  the  way  that  led  over 
hills  from  Glenbarr  to  Saddell,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  find  it 
that  wild  night.     It  was  not  dark,  however,    for  the  snow  that 
was  lying  all  around  her  made  a  kind  of  misty  moonlight ;  and  thd„,  J 
hills  and  glens  were  dimly  visible  for  gome  distance.     This  helpejp^ 
her  to  note  certain  familiar  landmarks,  and  to  keep  her  in  the 
right  path,  ' 

'  May  the  good  God  protect  me,*  she  murmured,  in  her  simple 
piety,  *  and  bring  me  safe  back  with  what  the  master  has  bidden 
me  fetch,'  She  shrank  so  much  from  the  thought  of  that  mur- 
derer's skull,  that  she  could  not  even  name  it  to  herself*  But 
she  confided  herself  to  God's  care,  and  pressed  bravely  on  her  way, 
blown  by  the  wind,  and  trudging  heavily  through  the  deep  snow, 
but  upborne  by  the  thought  that  she  was  doing  this  to  win  her 
lover. 

Of  course  she  was  a  firm  teliever  in  the  '  little  folk ; '  but  she 
had  no  fear  of  them,  for  all  their  deeds  were  of  kindness  to  those 
who  were  themselves  kind ;  and  they  helped  those  who  did  their 
duty  simply  arid  bravely,  as  sbe  was  now  doing,  upborne  by  a  true 
maiden's  love.  But  neither  green-KJoated  fairy  nor  frolicso: 
brownie  crossed  ber  pat\\',  wox  did  any  fearsome  gruagach> 
creature,  waylay  her  on  la^t  \o^Ci\^  lo^du   "^o?^  xn  %ws^.  ^^  ^^^^ 
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nor  at  that  time  of  night  did  she  expect  to  see.  Here  and  ^here 
a  few  kyloes,  huddled  together  under  any  slight  shelter  that  oflFered 
itself,  looked  up  at  her  with  their  mild  wondering  eyes,  as  though 
in  astonishment  at  her  apparition.  There  were  black-rfaced  sheep, 
too,  whose  wool  looked  dark  brown  against  the  pure  snow,  who 
tossed  their  twisted  horns  as  she  plodded  past  them.  If  the 
faithful  Luath  had  been  permitted  to  accompany  her,  she  would  not 
have  felt  so  utterly  desolate  as  she  did  now,  on  this  last  night  of 
the*  old  year. 

The  range  of  hills  over  which  she  had  to  pass  formed  the  back- 
bone of  the  long  peninshla  of  Cantire,  and  was  upwards  of  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  the  hoarse  thunder 
of  whose  mighty  rollers  she  could  hear  even  amid  the  wild  gusts  of 
the  storm.  She  had  to  cross  over  the  southern  side  of  Beinn-an- 
Tnirc,  the  Wild  Boar's  Mountain,  in  the  forests  of  which,  according 
to  her  country's  legend,  DiArmid,  the  Fingalian  Achilles,  slew  the 
terrible  wild  boar  that  was  the  scourge  of  the  district,  and  met  his 
own  death  when  one  of  the  boar's  bristles  pricked  his  heel.  The 
mountain  rose  to  the  left  of  her  path,  but  its  summit  of  2170  feet 
was  now  concealed  by  the  drifting  snow  and  misty  vapours.  Here 
she  had  to  cross  the  river  Barr,  near  to  its  source  in  the  lonely 
Loch  Amicle.  A  slight  stone  bridge  spanned  the  stream,  with  a 
low  parapet  on  either  side,  barely  high  enough  in  the  snow  to 
prevent  her  from  making  a  false  step  into  the  stream  below.  The 
river  was  now  in  spate ;  and  it  rushed  and  roared,  and  flung  itself 
among  the  rough  boulders  in  a  torrent  of  peat-stained  water,  its 
furious  headlong  dash  and  boiling  spray  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  stillness  of  the  dark  tarn,  from  the  tall  reeds  of  which  the 
herons  and  wild  geese  and  wild  swans  would  take  their  clanging 
flight. 

Amid  the  banks  of  snow-covered  heather  were  many  morasses, 
with  their  tumps  of  rushes  and  bog-cotton,  to  whose  white  feathery 
down  Ossian  likened  the  snowy  breasts  of  *  the  high-bosomed 
Strina  Dona.'  No  less  fair  than  Strina  Dona  herself  was  the 
brave  and  bonnie  Mary  Morrison,  as  she  gallantly  faced  the  storm 
of  wind  and  snow,  and  carefully  picked  her  way  amid  the  lichened 
rocks  and  bracken.  And  if  not  less  fair  than  Strina  Dona,  no  less 
daring  and  devoted  was  she  than  the  beauteous  Grraina,  beloved  of 
Diarmid,  who  risked  her  life  to  bring  him  aid  in  his  last  extremity, 
the  while  she  courageously  hid  the  wandering  arrow  that  had 
pierced  her  fair  brieast,  and  died  with  him  here  upon  this  mountain, 
Beinn-an-Tuirc,  wliilj  the  onlookers  with  glistening  eyes  murmured, 
*  The  fondest  lovers  must  pafb  at  last.'  Brave  as  the  beauteous 
and  devoted  Grains,  Mary  Morrison  Vioi^d.  l\i^\,  ^^  V'sA  w^^ 
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parted  with  her  own  fond  lover  for  a  few  bours,  and  that  tin 
night's  work  woidd  bring  them  many  days  of  happiness* 

On  she  went^  and  never  faltered  or  paus3d,  save  but  for  a  fe^ 
moments  to  enable  her  to  regain  her  spent  breath,  or  to  note  that] 
bearings  of  her  path.     Here  and  there,  a  noble  Scotch  fir,  whose 
ruddy-  brown  trunk  waa  planted  firmly  in  the  cleft  of  a  crag,  raised 
on  high  its  twisted  arms  for  the  table  of  snow  that  had  bespread  it« 
massive  dark  foliage.     These  firs,  and  the  groups  of  graceful  birch 
and  larch,  and  the  scattered  rowan-trees,  served  her  as  landmarks' 
in   the  snowy   landscape.     By  carefully  noting  them    and  their 
bearings,  she  paced  steadily  on  to  her  destination  down  into  tlie" 
solemn  depths  of  the  deep  glen — leaping  over  the  bumie  rufihing 
seawards,  climbing  the  steep  brae,  and  then  away  over  another 
rolling  hill,  again  to  encounter  a  similar  repetition  of  hill  and  glen. 
Yet  she  held  on  her  way,  and  never  missed  it  beyond  a  few  yards, 
her  set  purpose  and  her  deep  love    upbearing   her  through  the 
perils  and  trials  of  this  wild  last  night  of  the  old  year,  and  enabling 
her  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  solitary  road.      It  was  not  the  first 
fierce  storm  of  wind  and  snow  in  which  she  had  wandered  abroad, 
sometimes  to  herd  the  straggling  sheep,  and  sometimes  to  fetch  up 
the  kyloes,  or  to  bring  the  milking  cows  to  the  byre.     But  now  she 
had  a  higher  motive  to  sustain  her,  and  to  nerve  her  for  the  tasl 
that  she  bad  undertaken  ;  and  with  her  plaid  wrapped  tightly  ov< 
her  head  and  shoulders,  she  pressed  dauntlessly  on  through  tha^ 
bleak  weather,  the  very  picture  of  a  brave  Highland  maiden, 

Though  the  snow  whirled  in  her  face  so  as  to  wellnigh  blind; 
her,  and  though  it  clogged  her  feet  and  muffled  her  path^  shi 
st  niggled  on  to  her  deBtiuation^  and  at  length,  to  her  great  joy,^ 
found  herself  descending  into  Saddell  Glen,  and  heard  the  dash  of 
its  river.  She  entered  the  plantation  of  asli  and  elm  trees,  and 
soon  after  st^od  among  the  memorial  stones  that  were  thickly 
^^K  scattered  in  the  graveyard  round  the  ruins  uf  what  was  once  a 
^^«  grand  old  monastery.  Now  it  was  fallen  from  its  former  high 
W  estate,  and  was  a  deserted  ruin,  used  only  occasionally  for  the 
I  purposes  of  burial.  Many  a  gallant  Macdonald  and  Lord  of  tb 
I  Isles  lay  aroimd  her;  yet  there  was  not  one  of  those  heroes  of  k>\\ 

I         who  had  been  called  upon  to  perform  a  deed  demanding  greater 
m         courajre  and  endurance  than  that  which  now  t:ixed  the  powers 


thtt  brave  girl  of  Glenbarr.     Keginald,  the  son  of  the    might 
Somerled,  who  had  built  this  monastery  for  the  Cistercian  monl 
and  was  here  buried  in  the  year  1 163,  bad  adopted  the  Soandinavi 
custom;    and  for  the  space   of  three   years    had   lived   withou 
entering  a  house  wherein  a  fire  had  been  kindled,  in  order  that  h^ 
migh  i  accustom  himself  to  TjiWutlon  and  hardship.     Yet  any  hard 
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ip  that  he  had  undergODe  in  his  wild  and  stormy  career^  as 
Thane  of  Argyle,  and  Lord  of  Cantiro  and  the  Itiles,  would  hardly 
haye  siirpasded  that  which  Mary  Morrison  was  now  voluntarily 
undergoing  for  true  love's  sake. 

Tliis  building  at  Saddell,  which  she  had  at  length  reached,  was 
now  a  complete  ruin*  Its  stones,  erected  on  consecrated  du^t  that 
had  heen  brouglit  from  Rome,  had  been  barbarously  dealt  with, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  had  been  carted  away  by  a  proprietor, 
to  buiid  dykes  and  offices,  which  he  paved  with  tombstones  of 
abbots  and  warriors.  ^lary  ^Morrison  well  knew  the  local  legend, 
how  that  this  man  had  been  punished  for  his  sacrilege  by  soon 
after  meeting  his  death  by  a  trivial  accident ;  and  that  tlie  estate 
had  then  passed  to  another  ftimily-  Yet  at  the  time  of  her  visit 
a  certain  jjortion  of  the  laiilding,  commonly  called  '  the  old  church/ 
or  kirk,  still  remained  standing,  and  was  cared  for  after  a  certain 
fashion,  for  its  outer  walls  still  stood  intact,  and  at  the  western  end 

I  there  was  an  oaken  door  to  shut  out  intruders.  The  snow  and  the 
rain  could  not  be  shut  out^  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  roof  had 
fallen,  and  the  building  was,  in  consequence,  open  to  the  sky. 
Ornate  sculpture  still  remained  on  the  walls  and  on  some  tombs, 
especially  on  one,  a  memorial  of  some  Ijord  of  the  Isles,  probably 
of  Beginald  himself,  the  founder  of  the  church.  It  was  recessed  in 
the  south  wall  towards  the  east  end,  and  was  covered  with  a  pointed 
arch.     On  the  top  of  the  slab  of  t!iis  tomb  was  laid  a  human  skull, 

I  which  was  protected  by  the  covering  arch  from  any  downpour  of 
rain  or  fall  of  snow.  This  was  the  skull  that  the  brave  girl  had 
pledged  her  word  to  take  from  its  resting-place,  and  c^rry  back 
to  her  stem  old  master  at  Glenbarr* 

It  may  merely  have  been  an  ordinary  skull,  turned  up  by  the 
sexton  when  digging  a  fresh  grave,  and  not  replaced  by  him  in  the 
soil,  but  removed  by  someone  to  the  slab  of  the  founder's  tomb. 
The  skull,  however,  was  invested  with  its  own  particular  legend  in 
that  land  of  legends.  It  was  said  to  be  the  skull  of  the  grim 
Macdonald,  suruamed  Righ  Fiongal,  who,  besides  murdering  at  the 
rate  of  one  daily  the  chieftains  of  the  clan  M'Lean,  who  had  come 
to  Saddell  to  make  peace  with  him,,  had  also  murdered  by  slow 
starvation  in  the  dungeons  of  his  castle  the  husband  of  a  woman 
whom  he  had  seized  and  borne  off  from  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  said 
that  when  he  pointed  out  to  her^  from  the  summit  of  the  castle's 
square  massive  tower,  the  body  of  her  husband  being  carried  out 
for  burial,  she  suddenly  leaped  from  the  battlements^  and  fell  dead 
by  the  side  of  the  corpse.  The  legend  went  that,  when  this  cruel 
Macdonald  died,  the  dogs  scratched  up  \\\a  \)o43  liciTCk  "C^v^  ^g^i^^^^ 

and  deroured  the  flesh,  even  as  that  ^Tetc\ie4  is\s«iY  N4\iQfa^\w^  ^i»»► 
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starved  to  deatli  in  his  dungeon,  had  been  found  to  have  gna&wod 
his  own  hand  and  arm  in  hia  agony  to  prolong  life.  The  hones  of 
thia  once  dreaded  and  powerful  Lord  of  the  Isles  were  discovered 
clean  picked  by  the  logs  and  carrion  crows ;  but  no  one  could  be 
found  to  give  them  a  fresh  burial  in  the  graveyard,  and  the  skull 
was  placed,  in  a  sort  of  mockery,  on  the  slab  of  his  great  ancestors 
tomb.  It  was  looked  upon  with  superstitious  awe,  and  no  one 
dared  to  touch  or  meddle  with  it. 

This,  then,  was  the  grim  memorial  of  a  wicked  murderer  that 
Mary  Morrison  had  pledged  herself  to  take  from  its  place,  in  the 
dead  of  that  wild  winter's  night,  and  to  carry  it  back  on  her 
perilous  journey  all  tlie  way  to  Glenbarr.  She  had  ofbeu  seen  the 
aknll,  and  well  knew  the  le^ifend  that  belonged  to  it;  and  she  had 
never  dared  to  lay  a  finger  upon  it.  But  now  she  had  to  ner 
herself  to  do  this,  and  to  carry  the  gha&tiy  burden  for  many  mil 
*  It  is  for  Donald  ! '  she  mm-mured ;  '  may  the  good  God  protect  and 
help  me  1  *  And  she  approached  the  building  thiough  the  graveyard 
crowded  with  its  memorials  to  the  departed. 

When  she  had  reached  the  enclosed  portion  of  the  old  monastefj; 
ihe  found  that  its  door,  which  was  ordinarily  closed,  was  standing 
ajar,  burst  open  probably  by  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Sfe 
crossed  the  threshold  deep  in  snow.  Although  the  greater  poriiot 
of  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  the  building,  for  the  most  part,  Wtf 
open  to  the  sky,  yet  the  place  was  very  dark  ;  the  tall  trees  that 
grew  so  closely  to  the  bidlding,  and  in  such  profusion,  making  a 
deep  shade  there,  even  at  noonday.  But  she  knew  the  exact  spot 
where  she  should  find  the  skull,  and  she  began  to  grope  her  way  to 
it  in  the  dark.  As  she  did  bo  she  heard  a  pecuhar  noise,  made  up, 
as  it  seemed  to  her,  of  low  moans  from  many  creatures.  The 
soughing  of  the  wind  through  the  trees  did  not  account  for  tbese 
sounds;  though  it  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  listen  attentively 
to  them,  or  to  conjecture  what  they  could  be,  but  they  appeared ttf 
proceed  from  something  within  the  walls  of  the  old  church.  Then 
there  was  a  trampling  of  light  feet  over  the  broken  pavement,  aod 
she  was  conscious  that  certain  forms  were  rushing  past  her  in  the 
darkness.  Then  there  was  a  momentary  cessation  of  the  peculiar 
iounds ;   then  they  were  succeeded  by  the   mysterious  plaintive 

'  I  felt  my  heart  give  a  great  jump  into  my  throat ! '  she 
irds  said ;  '  but  I  was  not  going  to  have  my  walk  ibr  nothing 
I  made  for  the  skull' 

She  did  not  tell  of  the  effort  that  it  cost  her,  terrified  tt 
not  disheartened,  to  eto\ye  U>  lUe  KaMonald  s  tomb,  and  then  ' 
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touch  the  murderer'9  skull*  She  did  not  euj  how  she  kept  her 
purpose  bravely  and  steadily  in  view ;  and  though  she  loathed  to 
feel  the  clammy  remains  of  the  wicked  man,  whose  skull  had 
grinned  there  so  ghastlily  for  so  many  years>  and  had  rarely  been 
touched  by  any  finger,  how  she  seized  the  skull  with  both  hands, 
and,  though  she  felt  its  teeth  rattling  in  their  sockets,  tiuned  back 
hastily  to  make  good  her  e.scape  from  the  old  church.  As  she  did 
so  the  trampling  of  feet  and  the  moans  continued ;  and  she  felt 
that  the  mystei'ious  forms  were  pursuing  her.  Grasping  the  skull, 
she  safely  gained  the  door,  and  pulled  it  to  after  her.  As  she  did 
so  she  heard  a  rush  against  it  from  the  inner  side,  but  without 
looking  behind  her  she  turned  her  back  upon  the  building,  and  fled 
through  the  graveyard  and  up  the  glen. 

It  was  past  midnight  now ;  the  old  year  was  dead,  and  was  laid 
to  rest  under  its  winding-sheet  of  snow ;  and  the  new  year  had 
entered  upon  its  stormy  life.  She  too,  this  brave  girl  of  G-Ienbarr, 
was  passing  from  her  old  life  of  dependence  and  servitude,  and  was 
about  to  enter,  it  may  be,  upon  a  new  life  of  married  happiness,  if 
only  she  could  successfully  accomplish  the  hard  task  that  her  stern 
old  niaster  had  set  her.  The  long  weary  way  hack  to  Cflenlmrr  had 
now  to  be  retraced.  Happily,  the  feathery  snow  had  not  fallen  so 
fast  or  so  deep  as  to  quite  obliterate  the  track  of  her  foot-marks  j 
and  these  somewhat  helped  her  to  keep  to  the  right  path.  She 
had  also  turned  her  back  upon  the  w^ind,  and  could  see  more 
clearly  before  her,  and  although,  if  she  had  followed  the  dictates  of 
her  nature,  she  would  have  willingly  flung  the  skull  into  one  of  the 
roaring  torrents  that  she  was  compelled  to  cross,  she  bore  it  bravely 
on  as  the  guerdon  of  her  victory,  the  visible  token  that  she  had 
fulfilled  the  vow  that  she  had  made  for  love. 

The  wild  storm  through  which  she  had  battled  was  now 
beginning  to  abate,  and  as  she  struggled  on^  weary  in  body  but 
light  of  heart,  the  morning  began  to  dawn,  and  mighty  Beinn-an- 
Tuirc  litled  his  huge  shoulders  through  the  floating  snowy  vapours. 
The  dense  mist  wan  drifting  over  the  dark  waters  of  Loch  Amicle 
in  ghostly  shrouds,  and  she  saw  a  golden  eagle  poised  over 
Loehnaralach,  while  the  storm  that  had  swept  over  the  hills 
towards  Glenacardoch  sobbed  itself  to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic-  As  she  wearily  descended  tlielast  hill  towards  GlenbarT, 
the  light  wag  broadening  in  the  early  morning  of  New  Year's  Day  ; 
the  islands  of  Cara  and  Gigha,  with  their  snow  coverings,  looked 
like  jewels  amid  the  dark  waves,  and  beyond  them  Jura's  Paps  were 
'  faintly  seen  against  the  dull  grey  sky. 
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Chaptee  III. 

THE  KEW  TEAB's  6RKETIFG. 

Old  Donald  was  at  his  door  anxiously  looking  out  in  the 
direction  of  Saddell.  During  those  long  hours,  while  Mary 
Morrison  had  been  away,  and  while  the  old  year  was  passing  into 
the  new,  he  had  tossed  to  and  fro,  but  could  not  sleep.  Nor  could 
Luath,  for  he  had  gone  restlessly  backwards  and  forwards,  from 
the  hearth  to  the  door,  and  had  whined  and  howled  through 
every  one  of  those  weary,  anxious  hours.  His  master  had  ceased 
his  endeavours  to  keep  the  dog  quiet ;  the  collie's  feelings  were  in 
harmony  with  his  own.  If  only  Mary  Slorrison  would  retxim, 
thought  old  Donald  J  skull  or  no  skull,  he  woidd  forgive  alU  and 
would  allow  her  and  his  son  to  go  their  own  ways.  Up  to  now,  he 
had  not  realised  the  gravity  of  his  proceedings  ;  he  was  not  a  had 
man,  rather  was  he  a  just  man,  though  very  stem  and  self-willed, 
but  he  had  formed  other  views  for  his  only  son  than  that  he  should 
marry  a  farm-servant,  however  brave  and  bonnie  she  might  \n. 
But  in  those  silent  watches  of  the  night,  when  the  year  had  slipped 
away  in  death,  even  as  his  own  years  of  life  were  now  drawing  ta 
their  natural  close,  it  bad  been  revealed  to  him  how  very  near  he 
had  become  to  a  murderer,  in  intention  if  not  in  fact ;  and  that,  in 
lending  Mary  Morrison  for  the  murderer's  skid!,  he  was  dismissing 
her  to  a  deed  that  might  bring  upon  himself  a  punishment 
righteously  deserving  the  ^lacdonald's  doom.  That  night's  solitary 
meditation  and  anxiety  had  wrought  a  good  work  for  old  Donald 
Macbane, 

But  it  was  Luath,  the  faithful  Luath,  who  had  first  discerned 
the  brave  girl,  ere  yet  her  old  master,  witli  his  dimmed  sight,  could 
view  her  coming  down  the  &^uowy  hillside,  with  her  plaid  wrapped 
tightly  about  her.  Luath  had  seen  her,  and  with  a  joyful  bark  of 
recognition,  and  despite  the  whistling  (and  something  w^orse)  of 
old  Donald,  had  dashed  forwards  intii  the  dim  light  of  the  early 
moroing,  and  with  his  beautiful  silky  coat  flying  in  the  breeze,  and 
his  intelligent  head  erect,  was  boimding  rapidly  on  until  he  had 
soon  covered  the  ground  between  himself  and  JIary  Morrison,  and 
had  placed  bis  paws  lovingly  upon  her  shoulders.  There  was  only  one 
doubtful  moment  in  his  affectionate  reception  of  her.  He  sniffed 
a  ghastly  something  that  she  carried  under  her  plaid,  and  he  was 
suspicious  and  uneasy  in  his  mind.  Nevertheless,  by  the  time  that 
they  had  reached  old  Donald's  home  he  had  recovered  his  gaiety  of 
spirib?,  and  was  bounding  round  Mary  in  a  way  that  betokeMd 
effijsiveness  of  delight. 
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In  his  own  secret  heart  old  Donald  was  not  less  pleased  to  see 
her — she  was  alive  and  well,  that  was  patent  to  the  eye  ;  she  was 
wearied,  no  doubt,  but  that  could  soon  be  remedied.  Had  she, 
however,  fulfilled  her  mission  ?  if  not,  he  had  a  loop-hole  of  escape, 
should  he  desire  to  make  use  of  such  a  subterfuge  when  a  few  days' 
calm  reflection  had  enabled  him  to  shake  off  the  gloomy  terrors  of 
the  past  night,  and  to  forbid  the  marriage  of  his  son  to  any  other 
maiden  than  the  heiress  Janet  Baillie.  It  was,  therefore,  with  an 
outward  demonstratiop  of  manner  very  different  from  his  real  inward 
feeling  that  he  calmly  accosted  his  servant  wheu  she  came  up  to 
him  outside  his  door,  amidst  the  boisterous  demonstrations  of  the 
faithful  coUie.  *  So  you  have  come  back,  my  lass — down,  Luath, 
you  camstary  fool ! ' 

*  Yes,  I  am  back  again,  master.' 

*  And  have  ye  walked  all  the  way  to  Saddell  old  church — all 
the  way  there  and  back  ? ' 

*  Yes,  master,  all  the  way  there  and  back.' 

*  Ye  must  have  had  a  bad  night  of  it  ? ' 

*  A  very  bad  night  of  it.' 

*  And — ye  got  to  the  old  church  ? ' 

*  Yes,  master  ;  I  got  to  the  old  church.' 

*  And  did  ye  find  the  murderer's  skull  on  the  great  Macdonald's 
tomb?' 

« Yes,  I  found  it.' 

*  And  of  course  ye've  brought  it  back  wi'  ye,  agreeable  to  your 
promise?' 

*  Yes,  I  have  brought  it,  and  of  course,  master,  you'll  be  agree- 
able to  your  promise  ? '  and  from  underneath  the  folds  of  the  plaid 
she  brought  out  the  skull. 

Old  Donald  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  sudden  sight  of 
it.  He  had  the  superstitious  fears  of  his  neighbours,  and  he  shrank 
fit>m  looking  upon  that  grinning  relic,  much  less  from  contaminate 
ing  himself  by  laying  so  much  as  a  finger  upon  it.  '  Take  it  away,' 
he  cried ;  *  take  the  horrid  thing  away  !  I  was  never  too  fond  of  dead 
men's  bones.' 

She  folded  it  again  in  the  end  of  her  plaid,  and,  as  they 
passed  into  the  house,  she  dropped  wearily  upon  a  seat,  spent  out 
by  her  long  night  of  fatigue  and  excitement.  Old  Donald  had  a 
passing  gleam  of  kindness  and  sympathy  for  the  maiden,  and  said  to 
her  :  *  This  is  Hogmanay  morning,  my  lass,  and  you're  the  first  foot 
in  the  house.  It's  a  pity  that  you  brought  nothing  better  with  you 
than  that — ^that  thing  that  I  sent  you  to  Saddell  for.  But  it  was  all 
my  doing  your  going  there,  and  you've  brought  what  I  sent  you 
for :  so  I  ought  to  take  your  New  Year's  gift  and  be  pleased  with 
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it.  And  you  must  have  been  wearied  with  tbt?  getting  of  \i^  and 
you  must  be  almost  worn  out,  my  lass,  yi\i\\  your  long  walk ;  and 
you'd  better  taste  a  drop  of  whisky.'  Old  Donald  Macbane  must 
have  been  in  a  charitable  mood  thus  to  ofifer  a  sup  of  his  precious 
whisky  to  his  servant  girl  ;  but  Mary  refused  it,  and  going  to  th« 
peat  tire,  over  which  a  large  iron  pot,  suspended  by  a  great  chain, 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  simmer,  she  returned,  aa  it  were, 
to  the  ordinary  duties  of  her  daily  life,  and  made  herself  a  bowl  of 
porridge,  with  which,  and  a  bannock  cake,  she  refreshed  herself 
after  her  late  fatigue.  The  intelligent  Luath  looked  on  with  the 
greatest  delight,  and  kept  her  company  during  this  New  Year's 
morning's  breakfast.  Then,  when  she  had  finished  her  meal,  and 
changed  her  wet  clothes  for  dry  ones,  she  took  a  couple  of  hours' 
sound  sleep,  and  then  awoke  refreshed,  and  went  about  her  ordi- 
nary household  duties. 

Meauwhile  old  Donald  had  been  out  of  doors  seeing  to  his  own 
work  with  the  beastsj  and  alxiut  the  farm  buildings,  and  when  he 
returned  to  tlie  house  his  habitual  cautiousness  seemed  to  have 
returned  with  him.     *  You  had  the  skull^  Mary  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Yes,  master,  I  have  put  it  aside,  in  a  safe  place  ;  but  I  can 
bring  it  to  you.' 

*I  don't  want  to  see  it  again.  But  you  re  sui^e  it's  the  same 
skull,  Mary  ?     Tm  thinking  that  it  might  be  one  from  elsewhere.* 

^  It's  the  one  that  you  bid  me  to  fetch  you,  Mr,  Macbane,  and 
it's  from  the  Macdonald's  tomb  in  the  old  church  at  Saddell«  I 
took  it  from  imder  the  arch,  and  I  carried  it  all  the  way  here.' 
And  then  she  told  him  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had 
obtained  it,  and  the  mysterious  soimds  that  she  had  heard  in  the 
old  church. 

*It's  a  strange  tale,'  said  old  Donald.  ^Tm  doubting  the 
facts,  ^lary.' 

'If  ye*ll  go  there,'  she  replied,  'yell  find  all  the  facts,  Mr, 
Macbane.' 

Then  he  said,  *  Til  take  ye  at  your  word,  Mary  ;  it's  broad 
daylight  now,  and  the  storm  is  blown  over.  I  thought  that  Jock 
MacFhail ' — this  was  his  farming  man—'  might  have  been  keep- 
ing Hogmanay ;  but  he's  come  to  bis  work,  and  Til  go  away  to 
Saddell,  and  he  shall  go  with  me,  for  an  eyewitness  of  the  facts. 
And  we'll  prove  your  words,  Mary  Morrison;  and  we  shall  see  if 
there  are  your  ti-acks  in  the  snow  right  up  to  the  old  chiu^ch  ;  and 
I'm  thinking,  my  lass,  that  as  likely  as  not  we  shall  find  the  true 
murderer's  skull  on  the  great  Macdonald's  tomb.' 

*  I  took  the  skull  from  there,  Mr.  Macbane ;  and  it's  all  true 
tiiat  IVe  told  you.' 
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*Ay,  ay,  we'll  see,  Mary;  we'll  see!'  said  old  Donald.  And 
soon  after  she  saw  him,  in  company  with  Jock  MacPhail, 
plodding  up  the  hillside,  and  taking  that  snowy  path  to  Saddell 
along  which  she  had  so  bravely  laboured  diuing  the  long  hours  of 
the  preceding  night. 

It  was  afternoon  on  that  New  Year's  Day  before  old  Donald 
returned  to  Glenbarr,  for,  vigorous  though  he  was,  yet  the  elas- 
ticity of  youth  was  past,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  rest  several 
times  by  the  way.  Not  only  did  his  man  Jock  MacPhail  return 
with  him,  but  his  son  Donald  also,  greatly  to  Mary's  surprise. 
Her  lover  soon  explained  it  to  her  :  '  I  met  them,  quite  accident- 
ally, between  here  and  Saddell.  I  learnt  what  they  were  after,  and 
I  went  with  them  to  see  fair  play.' 

*  But,  Donald,'  she  said,  '  you  are  back  from  the  fair  a  day 
earlier  than  you  expected  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  I  sold  the  beasts,  and  I  did  all  the  business 
that  I  wanted.  And  besides — I  had  a  dream,  a  bad  dream ;  it 
was  about  you,  Mary.  I  thought  you  had  gone  down  into  some 
dreadful  charnel-house,  though  you  were  not  dead  ;  and  I  was 
disturbed  that  greatly  that  nothing  would  pacify  me  but  to  hasten 
back  to  Glenbarr,  and  know  that  you  were  safe,  and  that  my  evil 
dream  was  an  empty  vision.' 

And  then,  between  those  soft  nothings  that  lovers  delight  in 
after  an  absence  however  brief — and  this  parting  had,  for  them, 
been  a  long  one — she  told  him  how  very  near  his  dream  had  been 
of  coming  true ;  and  that  she,  diuring  the  night,  had  been  really 
among  the  graves  and  relics  of  the  dead. 

Yes,  he  knew  all  about  it.  That  casual  meeting  with  his 
father,  so  unexpectedly,  had  led  to  the  needful  explanation,  and  he 
had  retraced  his  steps  with  them  to  the  old  ruined  monastery  at 
Saddell,  to  be  a  witness,  on  his  true  love's  behalf,  to  what  they 
saw  there.  *  And,'  continued  young  Donald,  *  when  we  got  to  the 
old  church,  and  foimd  the  door  shut,  just  as  you  had  left  it,  and 
burst  it  open,  what  do  you  suppose  we  found  there  ? ' 

*  Not  ghosts  ? '  she  faltered. 

*  Well,'  replied  young  Donald  dubiously,  *  certainly  they  may 
have  been  called  something  else  than  ghosts,  for  they  had  hoofs, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  had  horns.  Yet,  they  were  not  uncanny 
creatures  for  all  that.  They  were  deer,  a  number  of  wild  deer, 
who  had  evidently  pushed  their  way  into  the  old  church  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  snow-storm,  and  then,  when  they  had  well 
frightened  you,  my  poor  darling,  with  their  meanings  and  rushings 
about,  they  tried  to  make  their  escape ;  but  you  effectually 
stopped  them  by  slamming  the  door  in  their  faces.     There^  at  aa^ 
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rate,  we  three  found  them,  and  very  pleased  they  seemed  when  we 
let  them  out,* 
^       *  And  did  yon  find  that  sknll  on  the  old  tomb  ? ' 

*  No  I  we  found  your  footmarks  there,  and  the  place  where 
your  plaid  had  swept  the  snow  from  the  slab ;  but  the  skull  was 
gone.' 

*  And  here  it  is,'  she  said  triumphantly,  as  she  produced  it^ 
from  the  place  where  she  had  put  it  for  safety.  *  It's  a  strange 
thing  for  a  love  token,  Donald,  or  for  a  New  Years  gift,  but  I  weni 
througli  all  I  did  to  gain  it  for  your  dear  sake/ 

Then  her  lover  took  her  in  his  arms.     '  And  I  have  brought  aj 
Hogmanay  gift  for  you,  dear,'  and  from  a  dainty  little  box  he  pro- 
duced a  cairngorm  brooch,  with  which  she  might  fasten  her  shawF 
or  plaid  when  she  went  to  kirk  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  from  a  Ptill 
smaller  box — which,  in  her  eyes  at  least,  looked  far  daintier  than 
the  other — he  showed  her  a  plain  gold  ring,  which  just  fitted  the 
third  finger  of  her  left  hand,  *  for/  as  be  said,  *  there*a  no  knowioj 
wliat  may  happen,  and  how  soon  we  may  want  to  use  it.'     Thei 
he  vowed  to  her,  amid  many  kisses,  that  he  needed  not  such 
cruel  test  to  have  been  put  upon  her  affection  by  his  fathers  stem 
will ;  and  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  marry  her  as  soon  aSi 
tbeir  banns  or  spurrings  could  be  put  up,  without  waiting  for  May- 
day. 

And  be  did  so,  she  being  quite  agreeable  to  the  same,  and  naj 
longer  bound  to  Mr,  Macbane  as  his  servant ;  for  the  stem  ol< 
father,  taking  a  lesson  by  the  events  of  that  well-remembe: 
night  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  and  thankful  for  his  esca] 
from   any   evil   that,   through    him,   might   have  befallen  Mi 
Morrison,  gave  his  consent  to  her  marriage  with  his   son,  am 
with  the  promise  that  they  would  still  continue  to  live  with  hi: 
at  the  farm,  divided  his  fortune  with  them.     On  the  wedding-day, 
Janet  Baillit^,  who  was  her  bridesmaid,  told  Mary,  in  strict  confix 
dence,  that  it  would  not  be  many  months  before  she  followed  hi 
example,  for  that  she  had  promised  to  be  married  to  the  young 
miller  at  Muasdale  who  had  been  so  long  paying  her  attention. 
And,  to  add  to  the  events  of  the  happy  day,  the  laird  of  Saddell 
who  had  l>een  told  of  that  midnight  visit  of  Mary  Morrison  to 
old  church,  slaughtered  a  fine  buck  that  had  played  his  part  oi 
that  oc^^asion,  and  sent  him  over  as  a  gift  to  Mary,  in  order  th) 
a  haunch  of  venison  might  grace  the  weclding-feast  of  the  Bra^ 
Girl  of  Cflenbarr. 
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BY  J.    ABBDTBNOT   WILSON. 

I  HATi  been  a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  tbe  earth 
for  a  good  maoj  years  now,  and  I  have  certainly  had  some  odd  ad- 
ventures in  my  time  ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  I  never  spent  twenty- 
four  queerer  hours  than  those  which  I  passed  some  twelve  months 
since  in  the  great  unopened  Pyramid  of  Abu  Yil!a. 

The  way  I  got  there  was  itself  a  very  strange  one.  I  had  come 
to  Egypt  for  a  winter  tow*  with  the  Fitz-Simkinses,  to  whose 
daughter  Editha  I  was  at  that  precise  moment  engaged.  You  will 
probably  remember  that  old  Fitz-SimkiBS  belonged  originally  to 
the  wealthy  firm  of  Simkinson  and  Stokoe,  worshipful  vintnera  ;  but 
when  the  senior  partner  retired  from  the  business  and  got  his 
knighthood,  the  College  of  Heralds  opportunely  discovered  that 
his  ancestors  liad  changed  their  fine  old  Norman  name  for  its 
English  equivalent  some  time  about  the  reign  of  King  Eichard  I. ; 
and  they  immediately  authorised  the  old  gentleman  to  resume  the 
patronymic  and  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  distinguished  fore- 
fathers. It's  really  quite  astonishing  how  often  these  curious  coin- 
cidences crop  up  at  the  College  of  Heraldg, 

Of  course  it  was  a  great  catch  for  a  landless  and  briefless  barrister 
like  myself-— dependent  on  a  small  fortune  in  South  American 
Becurities,  and  my  precarious  earnings  as  a  writer  of  burlesque — to 
secure  such  a  valuable  prospective  property  as  Editha  Fit^^Simkins. 
To  be  sure,  the  girl  was  undeniably  plain  ;  but  I  have  known 
plainer  girls  than  she  was,  whom  forty  thousand  pounds  converted 
into  My  Ladies :  and  if  Editha  hadn't  really  fallen  over  head  and 
earj?  in  love  with  me,  I  suppose  old  Fitz-Simkina  would  never  have 
consented  to  such  a  match.  As  it  was,  however,  we  had  flirted  so 
openly  and  so  desperately  during  the  Scarborough  season,  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  Sir  Peter  to  break  it  off:  and  so  I 
had  come  to  Egypt  on  a  tour  of  insnranoe  to  secure  my  prize, 
following  in  the  wake  of  my  future  mother-in-law,  whose  lungs 
were  supposed  to  require  a  genial  climate — though  in  my  private 
opinion  they  were  really  as  creditable  a  pair  of  pulmonary  appen- 
dages as  ever  drew  breath. 

Nevertheless,  the  course  of  oiu*  true  love  did  not  nm  so  smoothly 
as  might  have  been  expected.     Editha  found  Tcie\^%%  t^x^^xyV  "Okk^ 
^  devoted  squire  should  be ;  and  on  the  \^t^  \gca\i  m^V  ^i  ^^  ^^ 
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year  she  got  up  a  regalatioti  lovers'  quarrel,  because  I  had  sneaked 
away  from  the  hoat  that  afternoon,  under  the  guidance  of  our 
dragoman,  to  witness  the  seductive  performances  of  some  fair 
Ghawizi,  the  dancing  girls  of  a  neighbouring  town.  How  ^he 
found  it  out  heaven  only  knows,  for  I  gave  that  rascal  Dimitri 
live  piastres  to  hold  his  tongue ;  but  she  did  find  it  out  somehow, 
and  chose  to  regard  it  as  an  offence  of  the  first  magnitude :  a 
mortal  gin  only  to  be  expiated  by  three  days  of  penance  and 
humiliation, 

I  went  to  bed  that  night,  in  my  hammock  on  deck,  with  feelings 
far  from  satisfactory-  We  were  moored  against  the  bank  at  Abu 
Yilla,  the  most  pestiferous  hole  between  the  cataract43  and  the  Delta. 
The  mosquitoes  were  worse  than  the  ordinary  mosquitoes  of  Egypt, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  heat  was  oppressive  even  at 
nighty  and  the  malaria  from  the  lotus  beds  rose  like  a  palpable  niist 
before  my  eyes.  Above  all,  I  was  getting  doubtful  whether  Editha 
Fitz-Simkins  might  not  after  all  slip  between  my  fingers.  I  felt 
wretehed  and  feverish  ;  and  yet  I  had  delightful  interlusive  recol* 
lections,  in  between,  of  that  lovely  little  Ghdziyah,  who  danced  that 
exquisite,  marvellous,  entrancing,  delicious,  and  awfully  oriental 
dance  that  I  saw  in  the  afternoon* 

By  Jove,  she  was  a  beautiful  creature.  Eyes  like  two  full 
moons ;  hair  like  Milton's  Penseroso ;  movements  like  a  poem  of 
Swinburne's  set  to  action.  If  EcUtha  was  only  a  faint  picture  of 
that  girl  now!  Upon  my  word,  I  was  falling  in  love  with  a 
Ghdziyah ! 

Then  the  mosquitoes  came  again.  Buzz — buzz — buzz.  I  malcB 
a  lunge  at  the  loudest  and  biggest,  a  sort  of  prima  donna  in  their 
infernal  opera.  I  kill  the  prima  donna,  but  ten  more  shrill  per- 
formers come  in  its  place.  The  frogs  croak  dismally  in  the  reedy 
shallows.  The  night  grows  hotter  and  hotter  still.  At  last,  I  cjin 
stand  it  no  longer.  I  rise  up,  dress  myself  lightly,  and  jump  ashore 
Xm  find  some  way  of  passing  the  time. 

Yonder,  across  the  flat,  lies  the  great  unopened  Pyramid  of 
Abu  Yilla*  We  are  going  to-morrow  to  climb  to  the  top ;  but  I 
will  take  a  turn  to  reconnoitre  in  that  direction  now,  I  walk  across 
the  moonUt  fields,  my  soul  still  divided  between  Editha  and  the 
Ghdziyah,  and  approach  the  solemn  mass  of  huge,  antiquated  granite 
blocks  standing  out  so  grimly  against  the  pale  horizon.  I  fe«d  lialf 
awake,  half  asleep,  and  altogether  feverish  :  but  I  poke  al>out  the 
base  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way,  with  a  vague  idea  that  I  may  perhaps 
discover  by  chance  the  secret  of  its  sealed  entrance,  which  has  ere 
now  baffled  so  many  pertinacious  explorers  and  learned  Egypto* 
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As  I  walk  along  the  base,  1  remember  old  Herodotus's  story, 
like  a  page  from  the  *  Arabian  Xigbt^/  of  how  King  Rhampsioitus 
built  himself  a  treaaary,  wherein  one  stone  turned  on  a  pivot  like 
a  door ;  and  how  the  builder  availed  himself  of  this  bis  cunning 
device  to  etreal  gold  from  the  king's  storehouse.  Suppose  the  en- 
trance to  the  unopened  P^^raniid  should  be  by  such  a  door.  It 
would  be  curious  if  I  should  chance  to  light  upon  the  very  spot. 

I  stood  in  the  broad  moonlight,  near  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  great  pile,  at  the  twelfth  stone  from  the  comer.  A  random 
fancy  struck  me,  that  I  might  turn  tliis  stone  by  poshing  it  inward 
on  the  left  side.  I  leant  against  it  with  all  my  weight,  and  tried  to 
move  it  on  the  imaginary  pivot.  Did  it  give  way  a  fraction  of  an 
inch?  No,  it  must  have  been  mere  fancy.  Let  me  try  again* 
Surely  it  is  yielding !  Gracious  Osiris,  it  has  moved  an  inch  or 
more  I  My  heart  beats  fast,  either  with  fever  or  excitement,  and 
I  try  a  third  time.  The  rust  of  centin-jes  on  the  pivot  wears  slowly 
off,  and  the  stone  turns  ponderously  round,  giving  access  to  a  low 
dark  passage. 

It  must  have  been  madness  which  led  me  to  enter  the  forgotten 
corridor,  alone,  without  torch  or  match,  at  that  hour  of  the  evening  : 
but  at  any  rate,  I  entered.  The  passage  was  tall  enough  for  a 
man  to  walk  erect,  and  I  could  feel,  as  I  groped  slowly  along,  that 
the  wall  was  composed  of  >>mooth  polished  granite,  while  the  floor 
sloped  away  downward  with  a  slight  but  regular  descent.  I 
walked  with  trembling  heart  and  faltering  feet  for  some  forty  or 
fifty  yards  down  the  mysterious  vestibule  :  and  then  I  felt  myself 
brought  suddenly  to  a  standstill  by  a  hlock  of  stone  placed  right 
across  the  pathway.  I  had  had  nearly  enough  for  one  evening,  and 
I  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  boat,  agog  with  my  new  discovery, 
when  my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  an  incredible,  a  per- 
fectly miraculous  fact. 

The  block  of  stone  which  barred  the  passage  was  faintly  visible 
as  a  square,  by  means  of  a  struggling  belt  of  light  streaming  through 
the  scams.  There  must  be  a  lamp  or  other  flame  burning  within. 
What  if  this  were  a  door  like  the  outer  one,  leading  intoa  cbamljer 
perhaps  inhabited  by  some  dangerous  band  of  outcasts  ?     The  light 

a  sure  ovideuce  of  human  occupation  ;  and  yet  the  outer  door 
img  rustily  on  its  pivot  as  though  it  had  never  been  opened  for 
ages,  I  pa\iscd  a  moment  in  fear  before  I  ventured  to  try  the 
gtone  :  and  then,  urged  on  once  more  by  some  insane  impulse,  1 
turned  the  massive  block  with  all  my  might  to  the  left-  It  gave 
way  slowly  like  its  neighbour,  and  finally  opened  into  the  central  halb 

Never  as  long  as  I  live  shall  I  forget  the  ecstasy  of  terror, 
^ietoDisbment,  and  bHnk  dismay  which  seized  upon  me  when  I 
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Bpped  into  tliat  seGmiii<>lj  enchanted  chamber^  A  blaze  of  Ughi 
first  burst  upoB  my  eyes,  from  jets  of  gas  arraDged  in  regular  rows 
tier  above  tier,  upon  the  columns  and  walla  of  the  vast  apartment. 
Huge  pillars,  richly  painted  v?ith  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green 
decorations,  stretched  in  endless  succession  down  the  dazding 
aisles.  A  floor  of  poli^^hed  syenite  reflected  the  splendour  of  the 
lamps,  and  afforded  a  base  for  red  granite  sphinxes  and  dark 
purple  images  in  porphyij  of  the  cat-faced  goddess  Paeht,  whose 
form  1  knew  so  well  at  the  Lou\Te  and  the  British  Museum.  Bat 
I  had  no  eyes  for  any  of  the^e  lesser  marvels,  being  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  greatest  marvel  of  all :  for  there,  in  royal  state  and  with 
mitred  head,  a  living  Egyptian  king,  surrounded  by  his  coiflured 
court,  was  banqueting  in  the  flesh  upon  a  real  throne^  h^fnr**  « 
table  laden  with  Mempliian  delicacies  ! 

I  stocnl  transfixed  with  awe  and  amazement,  my  tongue  acjd 
my  feet  alike  forgetting  their  office,  and  my  brain  whirling  round 
and  round,  as  I  rem0ml>er  it  used  to  whirl  when  my  health  broke 
down  utterly  at  Cambridge  after  the  Classical  Tripos,  I  gazed  fixedly 
nt  the  strange  picture  before  me,  taking  in  all  its  details  in  a 
confused  way,  yet  quite  incapable  of  understanding  or  realisdng 
any  part  of  its  true  import,  I  saw  the  king  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  raised  on  a  throne  of  granite  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory ;  his 
head  crowned  with  the  peaked  cap  of  Eameses,  and  his  curled  hair 
flowing  down  his  shoulders  in  a  set  and  formal  frizz.  I  saw 
priests  and  warriors  on  either  side,  dressed  in  the  costumes  which 
I  had  often  carefully  noted  in  our  great  collections ;  while  brotis^* 
skinned  maids,  with  light  garments  round  their  waists,  and  !^^'- 
displayed  in  graceful  picturesqu  en  ess,  waited  upon  them,  half  \ 
'  as  in  the  wall  paintings  which  we  had  lately  examined  at  Karnak 
and  Syene,  I  saw  the  ladies,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  dyed  linen 
garments,  sitting  apart  in  the  backgroimd,  banqueting  by  themsel?€6 
at  a  separate  table  ;  while  dancing  girls,  like  older  representatives  of 
my  yesternoon  friends,  the  Cihawdzi,  tumbled  before  them  in 
strange  attitudes,  to  the  music  of  four-stringed  harps  and  loog 
straight  pipes.  In  short,  I  beheld  as  in  a  dream  the  whole 
drama  of  everyday  Egyptian  royal  life,  playing  itself  out  anew 
under  my  eyes,  in  its  real  original  properties  and  personages. 

Gradually^  as  I  looked,  I  became  aware  that  my  hosts  were  x\<^  ^  ^  - 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  their  anachronistic  guest  than  w.  i 
guest  himself  at  the  strange  living  panorama  which  met  his  eye*. 
In  a  moment  music  and  dancing  ceased ;  the  banquet  paused  in  iu 
cotursef  and  the  king  and  his  nobles  stood  up  in  undisguised  asto- 
mflhment  to  survey  tte  ftira^iv^e  \Tifci\i^%x, 

Some  minutes  passed  \>e^oxe  Mi^^T£^«iTSissH^lQfr«^a4.  «aa.  ^e&il^Mi 
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side.  At  last  a  young  girl  of  royal  appearance,  yet  strangely 
resembling  the  Gh4ziyah  of  Abu  Yilla,  and  recalling  in  part  the 
laughing  maiden  in  the  foregroimd  of  Mr.  Long's  great  canvas  at 
the  previous  Academy,  stepped  out  before  the  throng. 

*  May  I  ask  you,'  she  said  in  Ancient  Egyptian,  *  who  you  are, 
and  why  you  come  hither  to  disturb  us  ? ' 

I  was  never  aware  before  that  I  spoke  or  understood  the 
language  of  the  hieroglyphics  :  yet  I  found  I  had  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  comprehending  or  answering  her  question.  To  say 
the  truth.  Ancient  Egyptian,  though  an  extremely  tough  tongue 
to  decipher  in  its  written  form,  becomes  as  easy  as  love-making 
when  spoken  by  a  pair  of  lips  like  that  Pharaonic  princess's.  It  is 
really  very  much  the  same  as  English,  pronounced  in  a  rapid  and 
somewhat  indefinite  whisper,  and  with  all  the  vowels  left  out. 

*I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  for  my  intrusion,'  I  answered 
apologetically ;  *  but  I  did  not  know  that  this  Pyramid  was  in- 
habited, or  I  should  not  have  entered  your  residence  so  rudely. 
As  for  the  points  you  wish  to  know,  I  am  an  English  tourist,  and 
you  will  find  my  name  upon  this  card ; '  saying  which  I  handed  her 
one  from  the  case  which  I  had  fortunately  put  into  my  pocket, 
with  conciliatory  politeness.  The  princess  examined  it  closely,  but 
evidently  did  not  understand  its  import. 

*  In  return,'  I  continued,  *  may  I  ask  you  in  what  august  pre- 
sence I  now  find  myself  by  accident  ? ' 

A  court  official  stood  forth  from  the  throng,  and  answered  in  a 
set  heraldic  tone :  *  In  the  presence  of  the  illustrious  monarchy 
Brother  of  the  Sun,  Thothmes  the  Twenty-seventh,  king  of  tliiB 
Eighteenth  Dynasty.' 

'  Salute  the  Lord  of  the  World,'  put  in  another  official  in  the 
same  regulation  drone. 

I  bowed  low  to  his  Majesty,  and  stepped  out  into  the  hall. 
Apparently  my  obeisance  did  not  come  up  to  Eg3T)tian  standards 
of  courtesy,  for  a  suppressed  titter  broke  audibly  from  the  ranks 
of  bronze-skinned  waiting-women.  But  the  king  graciously 
smiled  at  my  attempt,  and  turning  to  the  nearest  nobleman 
observed  in  a  voice  of  great  sweetness  and  self-contained  majesty  : 
*  This  stranger,  Ombos,  is  certainly  a  very  curious  person.  His 
appearance  does  not  at  all  resemble  that  of  an  Ethiopian  or  other 
savage,  nor  does  he  look  like  the  pale-faced  sailors  who  come  to  us 
from  the  Achaian  land  beyond  the  sea.  His  features,  to  be  sure, 
are  not  very  different  from  theirs ;  but  his  extraordinary  and 
singularly  inartistic  dress  shows  him  to  belong  to  some  other 
l^arbaric  race.' 

I  glanced  down  at  my  waistcoat, and  ea^  \3aa.\i  l'?^^^  ^«ax\Ti%\ss^ 
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diarist's  check  suit,  of  grey  and  mud  colour,  with  which  a  Bond 
Street  tailor  had   supplied  me  just  before  leaving  town,  as 
latest  thing  out  in  fancy  tweeds.     Evidently  these  Egyptians  mi 
have  a  very  curious  standard  of  taste  not  to  admire  our  pretty 
gracefvil  style  of  male  attire, 

*  If  the  dust  beneath  Your  Majesty's  feet  may  venture  upon  a 
suggestion,'  put  in  tbe  officer  whom  the  king  had  addressed,  *  I  woi 
hint  that  this  young  man  is  probably  a  stray  \nsitor  from  the  uttei 
uncivilised  lands  of  \h^  North.     The  headgear  which  he  caniei 
in  his  hand  obviously  betrays  an  Arctic  habitat." 

I  had  instinctively  taken  off  my  round  felt  hat  in  the  first 
moment  of  surprise,  when    I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of      ~ 
8tran*j^e  throng,  and  I  was  standing  now  in  a  somewhat  embarr^ 
poi^ture,  holding  it  awkwardly  before  me  like  a  shield  to  prol 
my  cliest. 

'  Let  tbe  stranger  cover  himself,'  said  the  king. 

'  Barbarian   intruder,   cover   yourself,*   cried   the   herald 
noticed  throughout  that  the  king  never  directly  addressed  anyl 
gave  the  higher  officials  around  him, 

I  put  on  my  hat  as  desired.     '  A  most  uncomfortable  and  ril: 
form  of  tiara  indeed,'  said  the  great  Thothmes. 

*  Very  unlike  your  noble  and  awe-ini?piring   mitre.  Lion 
Egypt  J*  answered  Ombog. 

'  A5=k  the  stranger  his  name,^  tbe  king  continued. 

It  was  useless  to  offer  another  card,  so  I  mentioned  it  in  a  clear 
voice. 

'  An  uncouth  and  almost  unprononnceable  designation  truly^ 
commented  his  Majesty  to  the  Grrand   Chamberlain  beside 
'  These  gavages  spesik  etrange  languages,  widely  different  from 
Towing  tongue  of  Memnon  and  Sesostrig/ 

The  chamberlain  bowed  his  assent  with  three  low  genuflexion! 
I  began  to  feel  a  little  abashed  at  the^e  personal  remarks,  and 
idniost  think  (tliough  I  shouldn't  like  it  to   be  mentioned  in  t 
Temple)  that  a  blush  rose  to  my  cheek. 

The  beautiful  princess,  who  had  been  standing  near  me  me^ 
while  in  an  attitude  of  statuesque  repose,  now  appeared  anxious 
change  the  current  of  tlie  conversation.  '  Dear  father,'  she  said 
with  a  respectful  inclination,  'surely  the  stranger,  barbarii 
though  he  be,  cannot  relish  such^ointed  allusions  to  his 
and  coi?tume.  We  must  let  hira  ^feel  tlie  grace  <and  delicacy 
Egyptian  refinement-  Then  be  may  perhaps  carry  back  with  h; 
some  faint  echo  of  its  cultured  beauty  tojhis  northeni  wilds.' 

*  Nonsense,  Hatasou,'  replied  Tbothmes  XXVIL  testily.     *Sa- 
VAges  have  no  feelings,  au4  \>\ve^  zx^  is.5  incapable  of  apprectat- 
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ing  Egyptian  sensibility  as  the  chattering  crow  is  incapabte  of 
attaining  the  dignified  reserve  of  the  sacred  crocodile/ 

*  Your  Majesty  is  mistaken,'  I  said,  recovering  my  self-posses- 
sion gradually  and  realising  my  position  as  a  free-bom  Englishman 
before  the  court  of  a  foreign  despot — though  I  must  allow  that  I 
felt  rather  less  confident  than  usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  not  represented  in  the  Pyramid  by  a  British  Consul — *  I  am 
an  English  tourist,  a  visitor  from  a  modem  land  whose  civilisation 
far  surpasses  the  rude  culture  of  early  Egypt ;  and  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  respectful  treatment  from  all  other  nationalities,  as 
becomes  a  citizen  of  the  First  Naval  Power  in  the  World.' 

My  answer  created  a  profound  impression.  *  He  has  spoken 
to  the  Brother  of  the  Sun,'  cried  Ombos  in  evident  perturbation. 
*  He  must  be  of  the  Blood  Koyal  in  his  own  tribe,  or  he  would 
never  have  dared  to  do  so  ! ' 

'  Otherwise,'  added  a  person  whose  dress  I  recognised  as  that 
of  a  priest,  *he  must  be  offered  up  in  expiation  to  Amon-Ra 
immediately.' 

As  a  rule  I  am  a  decently  truthful  person,  but  under  these 
alarming  circumstances  I  ventured  to  tell  a  slight  fib  with  an  air 
of  nonchalant  boldness.  *  I  am  a  younger  brother  of  our  reigning 
king,'  I  said  without  a  moment's  hesitation  ;  for  there  was  nobody 
present  to  gainsay  me,  and  I  tried  to  salve  my  conscience  by  re- 
flecting that  at  any  rate  I  was  only  claiming  consanguinity  with 
an  imaginary  personage.  . 

'  In  that  case,'  said  King  Thothmes,  with  more  geniality  in  his 
tone,  *  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  my  addressing  you  personally. 
Will  you  take  a  place  at  our  table  next  to  myself,  and  we  can 
converse  together  without  interrupting  a  banquet  which  must  be 
brief  enough  in  any  circumstances  ?  Hatasou,  my  dear,  you  may 
seat  yourself  next  to  the  barbarian  prince.' 

I  felt  a  visible  swelling  to  the  proper  dimensions  of  a  Royal 
Highness  as  I  sat  down  by  the  king's  right  hand.  The  nobles 
resumed  their  places,  the  bronze-skinned  waitresses  left  off  standing 
like  soldiers  in  a  row  and  staring  straight  at  my  humble  self,  the 
goblets  went  round  once  more,  and  a  comely  maid  soon  brought 
me  meat,  bread,  fruits,  and  date  wine. 

All  this  time  I  was  naturally  burning  with  curiosity  to  inquire 
who  my  strange  hosts  might  be,  and  how  they  had  preserved  their 
existence  for  so  many  centuries  in  this  undiscovered  hall ;  but  I 
was  obliged  to  wait  until  I  had  satisfied  his  ISIajesty  of  my  own 
nationality,  the  means  by  which  I  had  entered  the  pyramid,  the 
general  state  of  afiairs  throughout  the  world  at  the  present 
moment,  and    fifty  thousand  other  matters  of  «ii  %\TfiSSax  ^i9^^. 

H  2 
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Thotbmes  utterly  refused  to  believe  my  reiterated  assertion  thai 
our  existing  civilisation  was  far  superior  to  the  Egyptian  ;  *  becaufie,'^ 
said  he,  *  I  see  from  your  dress  that  your  nation  is  utterly  devoi 
of  taste  or  iovention';  but  he  listened  with  great  interest 
my  account  of  modern  society,  the  steam-engine,  the  Permissi 
Prohibitory  Bill,  the  telegraph,  the  House  of  Commons,  Ho: 
Rule,  and  the  other  blessings  of  our  advanced  era,  as  well  as  to 
brief  resume  of  European  history  from  the  rise  of  the  Greek  culture 
to  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  At  last  his  questions  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  I  got  a  chance  of  making  a  few  counter  inquiries  on 
my  own  account. 

*  And  now,*  I  said,  turning  to  the  charming  Hatasou,  whom 
thought  a  more  pleasant  informant  than  her  august  papa, '  I  shoi 
like  to  know  who  you  are,' 

'What,  don't  you  know?'  she  cried  with  unaffected  surprise, 
*  Why,  we're  mummies,' 

She  made  this  astounding  statement  with  just  the  same  qui* 
unconsciousness   as   if  she    had  said,  '  we're  French,'  or   *  we 
Americans.'     I  glanced  round  the  walls,  and  observed  behind  th( 
columns,  what  I  had  not  noticed  till  then — a  large  number  of 
empty  mummy-cases,  with  their  lids  placed  carelessly  by  tlieir 
aides* 

But  what  are  you  doing  here?'  I  asked  in  a  bewildered 

'Is  it  possible,'  said  Hatasou,  '  that  you  don't  really  know  the 
object  of  embalming  ?  Though  your  manners  show  you  to  be  an 
agreeable  and  well-bred  young  man,  you  must  excuse  my  gating 
that  you  ai^e  shockingly  ignorant.  We  are  made  into  mummies  in 
order  to  preserve  our  immortality.  Once  in  every  thousand  years 
we  wake  up  for  twenty-four  hours,  recover  our  Besh  and  blood,  and 
banquet  once  more  upon  the  mummied  dishes  and  other  good 
things  laid  by  for  us  in  the  Pyramid,  To-day  is  the  first  day  of  a 
millennium,  and  so  we  have  waked  up  for  the  sixth  time  sin( 
were  first  embalmed.' 

*  The  sixth  time  ? '  I  inquired  incredulously.     *  Then  you 
have  been  dead  six  thousand  years/ 

*  Exactly  so.' 

*  But  the  world  has  not  yet  existed  so  long,'  I  cried,  in  a  fenr* 
of  orthodox  horror. 

*  Excuse  me,  barbarian  prince.  This  is  the  first  day  of  the 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousandth  millennium.' 

My  orthodoxy  received  a  severe  shock.  However,  I  had  been 
aocustomed  to  geological  calculations,  and  was  somewhat  inclined 
to  accept  the  antiquity  oi  m^u\  ^  1  ^^aUowed  the  statement 
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without  more  ado.  Besides,  if  such  a  charming  girl  as  Hatasou 
had  asked  me  at  that  moment  to  turn  Mohammedan,  or  to  worship 
Osiris,  I  believe  I  should  incontinently  have  done  so. 

*  You  wake  up  only  for  a  single  day  and  night,  then?'  I 
said. 

*  Only  for  a  single  day  and  night.  After  that,  we  go  to  sleep, 
for  another  millenniuui.' 

'Unless  you  are  meanwhile  burned  as  fuel  on  the  Cairo 
Railway,'  I  added  mentally.  *  But  how,'  I  continued  aloud,  *  do 
you  get  these  lights  ?  ' 

*  The  Pyramid  is  built  above  a  spring  of  inflammable  gas.  We 
have  a  reservoir  in  one  of  the  side  chambers  in  which  it  collects 
during  the  thousand  years.  As  soon  as  we  awake,  we  turn  it  on 
at  once  from  the  tap,  and  light  it  with  a  lucifer  match.' 

*  Upon  my  word,'  I  interposed,  *  I  had  no  notion  you  Ancient 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  matches.' 

*Very  likely  not.  "There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  Gephrenes,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,"  as  the 
bard  of  Philoe  puts  it.' 

Further  inquiries  brought  out  all  the  secrets  of  that  strange 
tomb-house,  and  kept  me  fiilly  interested  till  the  close  of  the 
banquet.  Then  the  chief  priest  solenmly  rose,  offered  a  small 
fragment  of  meat  to  a  deified  crocodile,  who  sat  in  a  meditative 
manner  by  the  side  of  his  deserted  mummy-case,  and  declared  the 
feast  concluded  for  the  night.  All  rose  from  their  places,  wandered 
away  into  the  long  corridors  or  side-aisles,  and  formed  little  grdups 
of  talkers  under  the  brilliant  gas-lamps. 

For  my  part,  I  strolled  off  with  Hatasou  down  the  least 
illuminated  of  the  colonnades,  and  took  my  seat  beside  a  marble 
fountain,  where  several  fish  (gods  of  great  sanctity,  Hatasou 
assured  me)  were  disporting  themselves  in  a  porphyry  basin. 
How  long  we  sat  there  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  know  that  we  talked  a 
good  deal  about  fish,  and  gods,  and  Egyptian  habits,  and  Egyptian 
philosophy,  and,  above  all,  Egyptian  love-making.  The  last- 
named  subject  we  found  very  interesting,  and  when  once  we  got 
fully  started  upon  it,  no  diversion  afterwards  occurred  to  break  the 
even  tenour  of  the  conversation.  Hatasou  was  a  lovely  figure, 
tall,  queenly,  with  smooth  dark  arms  and  neck  of  polished  bronze : 
her  big  black  eyes  full  of  tenderness,  and  her  long  hair  bound  up 
into  a  bright  Egyptian  headdress,  that  harmonised  to  a  tone  with 
her  complexion  and  her  robe.  The  more  we  talked,  the  more 
desperately  did  I  fall  in  love,  and  the  more  utterly  oblivious  did 
I  become  of  my  duty  to  Editha  Fitz-Simkins.  The  mere  ugly 
daughter  of  a  rich  and  vulgar  brand-new  knight^  for80ot>h>  t<i  %\ai«^ 
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off  her  airs  before  me,  when  here  was  a  Princess  of  the  Blood 
Eoyal  of  Egypt,  obviouBly  sensible  to  the  attentions  which  I  was 
paying  her,  and  not  unwilling  to  receive  them  with  a  coy  and 
modest  grace. 

Well,  I  went  on  saying  pretty  things  to  Hatasou,  and  Hatasou 
went  on  deprecating  them  in  a  pretty  little  way,  as  who  should  say, 
*  I  don't  mean  what  I  pretend  to  mean  one  bit ' ;  until  at  last  I 
may  confess  that  we  were  both  evidently  as  far  gone  in  the  disease 
of  the  heart  called  love  as  it  is  possible  for  two  young  people  on 
first  acquaintance  to  become.  Therefore,  when  Hatasou  pulled 
forth  her  watch^another  piece  of  mechanism  with  whi< 
antiquaries  used  never  to  credit  the  Egyptian  people — and  declared" 
that  she  kid  only  three  hours  more  to  live,  at  least  for  the  next 
thousand  years,  I  fairly  broke  doivn,  took  out  my  handkerchief, 
and  began  to  sob  like  a  child  of  five  years  old, 

Hatasou  was  deeply  moved.  Decorum  forbade  that  she  should 
console  me  with  too  much  empresaeraent ;  but  she  ventured  to 
remove  the  handkerchief  gently  from  my  face,  and  suggested  that 
there  was  yet  one  course  open  by  which  we  might  enjoy  a  little 
more  of  one  another^s  society.  '  Suppose,'  she  said  qiuetly,  *you 
were  to  become  a  mummy.  You  would  then  wake  up,  as  we  do, 
every  thousand  years ;  and  after  you  have  tried  it  once,  you  vnW 
find  it  just  as  natural  to  sleep  for  a  millennium  as  for  eight  hours. 
Of  course,'  she  added  with  a  slight  blush, '  during  the  next  thre^ 
or  four  solar  cycles  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  conclude 
any  other  arrangements  you  might  possibly  contemplate,  before 
the  occurrence  of  another  glacial  epoch.' 

This  mode  of  regarding  time  was  certainly  novel  and  some- 
what bewildering  to  people  who  ordinarily  reckon  its  lapse  by 
weeks  and  months ;  and  I  had  a  vague  consciousness  that  my 
relations  with  Editha  imposed  upon  me  a  moral  necessity  of 
returning  to  the  outer  world,  instead  of  becoming  a  millennial 
mummy.  Besides,  there  was  the  awkward  chance  of  being 
converted  into  fuel  and  dis;?ipated  into  space  before  the  arrival  of 
the  next  waking  day.  But  I  took  one  look  at  Hatasou,  whose 
eyes  were  filling  in  tiun  with  s^Tupathetic  tears,  and  that  look 
decided  me.  I  flung  Editha,  life,  and  duty  to  the  dogs,  and 
resolved  at  once  to  become  a  mummy. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Only  three  hours  remained  to 
us,  and  the  process  of  emlmlming,  even  in  the  most  hasty  manner, 
would  take  up  fidly  two.  We  rushed  off  to  the  chief  priest,  who 
had  charge  of  the  particular  department  in  question.  He  at  once 
acceded  to  my  wishes,  and  briefly  explained  the  mode  in  which 
they  usually  treated  th^  coi^  «fc» 
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That  word  suddenly  aroused  me.  '  The  corpse  I '  I  cried ; 
'  but  I  am  alive.     You  can't  embalm  me  living.' 

'  We  can,'  replied  the  priest, '  imder  chloroform.' 

'  Chloroform  I '  I  echoed,  growing  more  and  more  astonished : 
^  I  had  no  idea  you  Egyptians  knew  anything  about  it.' 

*  Ignorant  barbarian  I '  he  answered  with  a  curl  of  the  lip ;  *  you 
imagine  yourself  much  wiser  than  the  teachers  of  the  world.  If 
you  were  versed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  you  would 
know  that  chloroform  is  one  of  our  simplest  and  commonest 
anaesthetics.' 

I  put  myself  at  once  under  the  hands  of  the  priest.  He 
brought  out  the  chloroform,  and  placed  it  beneath  my  nostrils,  as 
I  lay  on  a  soft  couch  under  the  central  court.  Hatasou  held  my 
hand  in  hers,  and  watched  my  breathing  with  an  anxious  eye. 
I  saw  the  priest  leaning  over  me,  with  a  clouded  phial  in  his 
hand,  and  I  experienced  a  vague  sensation  of  smelling  myrrh 
and  spikenard.  Next,  I  lost  myself  for  a  few  moments,  and 
when  I  again  recovered  my  senses  in  a  temporary  break,  the 
priest  was  holding  a  small  greenstone  knife,  dabbled  with  blood,  and 
I  felt  that  a  gash  had  been  made  across  my  breast.  Then  they 
applied  the  chloroform  once  more ;  I  felt  Hatasou  give  my  hand 
a  gentle  squeeze ;  the  whole  panorama  faded  finally  from  my  view ; 
and  I  went  to  sleep  for  a  seemingly  endless  time. 

When  I  awoke  again,  my  first  impression  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  thousand  years  were  over,  and  that  I  had  come  to^  life 
once  more  to  feast  with  Hatasou  and  Thothmes  in  the  Pyramid  of 
Abu  Yilla.  But  second  thoughts,  combined  with  closer  observa- 
tion of  the  surroundings,'convinced  me  that  I  was  really  lying  in 
a  bedroom  of  Shepheard's  Hotel  at  Cairo.  An  hospital  nurse  leant 
over  me,  instead  of  a  chief  priest ;  and  I  noticed  no  tokens  of 
Editha  Fitz-Simkins's  presence.  But  when  I  endeavoured  to  make 
inquiries  upon  the  subject  of  my  whereabouts,  I  was  peremptorily 
informed  that  I  mustn't  speak,  as  I  was  only  just  recovering  from 
a  severe  fever,  and  might  endanger  my  life  by  talking. 

Some  weeks  later  I  learned  the[sequel  of  my  night's  adventure. 
The  Fitz-Simkinses,  missing  me  from  the  boat  in  the  morning,  at 
first  imagined  that  I  might  have  gone  ashore  for  an  early  stroll. 
But  after  breakfast  time,  lunch  time,  and  dinner  time  had  gone 
past,  they  began  to  grow  alarmed,  and  sent  to  look  for  me  in  all 
directions.  One  of  their  scouts,  happening  to  pass  the  Pyramid, 
noticed  that  one  of  the  stones  near  the  north-east  angle  had  been 
displaced,  so  as  to  give  access  to  a  dark  passage,  hitherto  unknown. 
Calling  several  of  his  friends,  for  he  was  afraid  to  venture  in  alone, 
he  passed  down  the  corridor,  and  through  a  second  gateway  into  th« 
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central  hall.  There  the  Fellahin  foiirad  me,  lying  on  the  groimd 
bleeding  profusely  from  a  woond  on  the  breast,  and  in  an  ad  vane 
stage  of  malarious  fever.  They  brought  me  back  to  the  boat,  and 
the  Fitz-Simkinses  conveyed  me  at  once  to  Cairo,  for  medical  at 
tendance  and  proper  nursing. 

Editha  was  at  first  convinced  that  I  had  attempted  to  commil 
fiuicide  because  I  could  not  endure  having  caused  her  pain,  and 
she  accordingly  resolved  to  tend  me  with  the  utmost  care  tbrougfe 
my  illness.  But  she  found  that  my  delirious  remarks,  beside 
bearing  frequent  reference  to  a  princess,  with  whom  I  appeared 
have  been  on  unexpectedly  intimate  terms,  also  related  very  largel| 
to  our  casus  heUi  itself,  the  dancing  girls  of  Abu  Yilla,  Eve 
this  trial  she  might  have  borne,  setting  dovm  the  moral  degei 
which  led  me  to  patronise  so  degrading  an  exhibition  as 
sympt<:>m  of  my  approaching  malady  :  but  certain  unfortunate'oE 
servations,  containing  pointed  and  by  no  means  flattering  allusions 
to  her  personal  appearance — which  I  contrasted,  much  to  her  dis- 
advantage, with  that  of  the  imknovvn  princess — ^these,  I  say,  were 
things  which  she  could  not  forgive ;  and  she  left  Cairo  abruptly 
with  her  parents  for  the  Riviera,  leaving  behind  a  stinging  note, 
in  which  she  denoimced  my  perfidy  and  empty-heartedness  with  all 
the  flowers  of  feminine  eloquence.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have 
never  seen  her. 

When  I  returned  to  London  and  proposed  to  lay  this  account 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  all  my  friends  dissuaded  me  on 
the  ground  of  its  apparent  incredibility.  They  declare  that  I 
muiit  have  gone  to  the  Pyramid  already  in  a  state  of  deliriuni, 
discovered  the  entrance  by  accident^  and  sunk  exhausted  when  I 
reached  the  inner  chamber.  In  answer,  I  would  point  out  three 
facts.  In  the  first  place,  I  undoubtedly  fotmd  my  way  into  the 
unknown  passage — for  which  achievement  I  afterwards  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Societe  Khediviale,  and  of  which  I  retain  a  clear 
recollection,  differing  in  no  way  from  my  recollection  of  the  sub- 
sequent events.  In  the  second  place,  I  had  in  my  pocket,  when 
found,  a  ring  of  Hatasou's,  which  I  drew  from  her  finger  just  before 
I  took  the  chloroform,  and  put  into  my  pocket  as  a  keepsake. 
And  in  the  third  place,  I  had  on  my  breast  tlie  wound  which  I  saw 
the  priest  inflict  with  a  knife  of  greenstone,  and  the  scar  may  ^ 
seen  on  the  spot  to  the  present  day.  The  al»surd  hypothesis  of  i 
medical  friends,  that  I  was  wounded  by  falling  against  a  sha 
edge  of  rock,  I  must  at  once  reject  as  unworthy  a  moment's  con 
sideration. 

My  own  theory  is  either  that  *^*«  nri«it  had  not  time  to  con 
plete  the  operation,  or  ^'^^  tl>^  Fitz-Sunlik 
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scouts  frightened  back  the  mummies  to  their  cases  an  hour  or  so 
too  soon.  At  any  rate,  there  they  all  were,  ranged  aroimd  the 
walls  imdisturbed,  the  moment  the  Fellahin  entered. 

Unfortimately,  the  truth  of  my  account  cannot  be  tested  for 
another  thousand  years.  But  as  a  copy  of  this  Belgbayia  Ah^NUAL 
will  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  in  the  British  Museum, 
I  hereby  solemnly  call  upon  Collective  Humanity  to  try  the  veracity 
of  this  history  by  sending  a  deputation  of  archaeologists  to  the  Py- 
ramid of  Abu  Yilla,  on  the  last  day  of  December,  Two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  If  they  do  not  then  find  Thothmes 
and  Hatasou  feasting  in  the  central  hall  exactly  as  I  have  described, 
I  shall  willingly  admit  that  the  story  of  my  New  Year's  Eve  among 
the  Miunmies  is  a  vain  hallucination,  unworthy  of  credence  at  the 
hands  of  the  scientific  world. 


%  Hitnrarp  ^iren. 
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Sunday  at  the  Geranium  I     Not  an   exceptionally  invigorati 
locality  in  which  to  spend  an  afternoon,  but  t]ie  gloomineas  of  t 
day  and  the  emptiness  of  tlie  club  suited  my  mood.     For  I 
dissatisfied  with  most  tilings,  not  excepting  myself* 

Indeed,  '  things '  had  been  going  *  contra?ry '  for  several  mon 
My  fitful  sojourn  in  society  had  not  filled  me  with  any  ecstai 
sense  of  the  privilege  of  entering  that  well-guarded  enclosure,  and 
my  adventure  at  Hastings  with  Madame  Clarisse  and  her  entici 
daughter   had  made    me   exceptionally  wary    in    mj   approach 
towards  the  gentler  sex.     Truly  I  was  a  most  unenviable  mortal 
Blessed  with  good  health,  a  fair  income,  and  having  nothing  what^J 
ever   to  do  but  to  marry,  settle,  and  inherit   my   grandmotherl^H 
estate,  here  was  I,  at  the  age  of  six-and-thirt  y?  a  wanderer,  a  forlorn^' 
outcast,  a  miserable  wretch  I    Other  men,  who  possessed  none  of  my 
worldly  advantages^   were   serene,   happy,    joviaL      Some    were 
married  and  happy;  others  were  married  and  unhappy — yet  f< 
that  I  am  convinced  they  had  only  themselves  to  thank.     As 
looked  out  of  the  bay  window  into  empty  St*  James's  Street  en  tl 
dull  Sabbath  afternoon,  I  felt,  to  quot«  a  well-worn  epigram,  t 
life  was  anything  but  beer  and  skitties  (a  beverage  and  a  diveraii 
to  which  I  am  by  no  means  prone,  by  the  way),  and  that  even  if 
were  I  was  by  no  means  certain  that  I  should  appreciate  existent 
one  whit  the  more. 

The  Geranium  is  not  a  fasliionable  club,  though  many  of  i1 
members  almost  succeed  in  persuading  themselves  that  it  is.     It 
stands  in  a  fashionable  street,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most 
exclusive  clubs  in  the  world,  possesses  a  decent  chef^  a  fair  cell 
a  luxurious    smoking-room,  and    tolerates  billiards  on    Sunda 
Whist-players  have  been  known  to  sit  over  their  rubber  till  4  a«: 
without  incurring  a  rebuke  from  the  committee,  and  seltzers  and 
alcoholic  stimulants  aj*e  procurable  as  late  as  3.30.     A  house  dinner 
at  three -and-sixpence,  well  cooked  and  well  served,  may  be  discussed 
every  day  between  six  and  eight,  the  annual  subscription  i*  eig] 
guineas,  and  the  entrance  fee  is  ten.     There  is  every  disposition 
the   part  of  the   authorities  to  provide  comfort,  and  there  is 
evident  eflbr t  to  impart  an  air  of  what  may  be  generally  descril 
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as  ^  good  form.'  But,  whilst  accomplishing  the  former,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  fault  of  the  committee  as  that  of  the  members  themselves 
that  they  only  partially  succeed  in  achieving  the  latter.  The  reason 
is,  perhaps,  not  a  very  mighty  task  to  discover.  The  Geranixmi 
does  not  owe  its  existence  to  the  voluntary  association  of  a  number 
of  men  possessing  kindred  tastes  in  politics  or  art ;  it  is  not  even 
a  professional  club — no,  the  Greranium  sprang  into  being  through 
the  cleverness  of  a '  club  promoter,'  who,  having  obtained  a  lease  of 
the  premises  and  the  names  of  a  few  gentlemen  prominent  in 
politics  and  society,  widely  advertised  the  advantages  of  the  club, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  '  decoy  '*  committee,  and  succeeded 
in  gathering  several  hundred  persons  of  more  or  less  reputation  as 
members.  At  present  the  Geranium  consists  of  several  youngish 
medical  men,  twenty  or  thirty  barristers,  many  government  clerks, 
a  few  attorneys,  a  sufficient  number  of  retired  soldiers  and  officers 
of  militia,  a  regrettable  sprinkling  of  undeniable  Israelites,  and 
a  plethora  of  well-dressed  and  tolerably  well-behaved  yoimg  men 
whose  occupations  are  situated  somewhere  in  the  city. 

Our  committee  works  on  reasonable  terms  with  the  proprietor, 
but  does  not  include,  as  heretofore,  the  prominent  persons  whose 
names  were  advertised  with  such  effect.  No,  the  prominent  ones, 
who,  by  the  way,  were  never  asked  for  subscriptions,  have  gradually 
retired  ;  but  still  we  can  boast  of  an  Irish  peer  of  doubtful  solvency, 
and  a  broad-church  doctor  of  divinity,  whose  taste  in  cigars  is  un- 
deniable, and  whose  sermons,  I  am  given  to  understand,  are  enter- 
taining and  brief. 

Of  this  desirable  institution  I  have  been  a  member  for  about 
three  years,  and,  though  I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  any  idea  of 
prominence,  I  may  confess  that  I  am  not  altogether  an  obscure 
member.  My  taste  in  old  china  and  Rembrandt  etchings  is 
generally  allowed,  and  my  literary  reputation,  dearly  purchased  by 
the  publication  of  two  tri-voluminous  novels,  is,  without  doubt,  a 
feature  of  the  club.  The  efforts  of  my  fancy,  elegantly  bound  in 
calf  at  my  own  expense,  repose  in  the  morning  room,  and  I  occa- 
sionally notice,  with  not  unpardonable  satisfaction,  a  brother 
member  refreshing  his  mind  in  the  perusal  of  these  blameless 
tomes. 

But  on  this  particular  Sunday  my  novels  lay  undisturbed  on 
the  bookshelf — in  fact,  the  morning  room  was  empty,  with  the 
exception  of  myself  and  old  Major  Thomas,  who  was  distinctly 
snoring  in  an  arm-chair  at  the  other  side  of  the  apartment.  The 
Major  rarely  does  anything  else,  except  drink  whisky  and  tell 
naughty  stories  fortieeimo  in  the  smoking-room.  It  is  his 
nature  to  snore,  and  he  would  die  if  he  couldn't  drink  whisky. 
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I  regarded  Thomas  with  an  eye  of  pity,  threw  away  the  jourM 
which  I  had  been  endeavouring  to  read,  and  flung  myself  discoia 
tentedly  into  a  luxurious  fauteuiL  The  day,  the  club,  life  genefl 
ally,  were  harmoniously  dull,  A  cab,  once  every  ten  minutes,  awon 
the  echoes  of  the  silent  way,  a  policeman  paced  mechanically  tbl 
resounding  pavement ;  everything  was  silent,  commonplace,  and, 
to  me,  thoroughly  sympathetic. 

Presently  there  was  another  rattle  over  the  stones,  as  of  a  car- 
riage rolling  rapidly.  I  looked  out  of  the  bay  window,  and 
a  perfectly  appointed  victoria  driving  down  the  street.  The  oc< 
pants  were  of  different  sexes.  The  lady  seemed  faultlessly  dressed, 
and  the  man  was  equally  well  attired.  The  one  I  had  never  before 
seen,  the  other  was  Freddy  Mansfield,  a  member  of  the  Geranium, 
and  a  clerk  in  the  Colonial  Office,  whose  m^ns  of  subsistence  were 
of  the  vaguest  character,  but  whose  society  seemed  to  be  universally 
courted. 

They  rattled  past  me,  and  the  sight  gave  me  an  excuse  far 
indulging  in  my  native  curiosity  as  to  who  the  lady  might  be, 
but  presently  left  me  in  a  mood  of  rather  greater  despondency  than 
before. 

*  Confound  that  boyl'  I  thought.  *  With  neither  birth  rn 
brains  nor  wealth,  he  makes  a  hundred  friends,  whilst  I,  withoi 
knowing  it,  contrive  to  contract  a  dozen  enemies.  WTiat  w  the 
great  difference  between  us?  True,  I  am  not  frivolous  and  gay, 
but  I  fancy  I  am  thoughtful,  and  in  many  respects  original/  And 
I  thought  of  the  two  novels  elegantly  bound  in  calf,  and  very 
properly  ignored  the  unfeeling  criticisms  that  had  been  written 
about  them. 

Presently  a  waiter  enters  the  room  with  a  letter  for  me.  It 
had  arrived  by  the  last  post  of  Satm'day,  and  the  hall  porter  had 
neglected  to  hand  it  me  when  I  entered.  The  missive  was  from 
my  grandmother,  and  ran  thus  :-^ 

My  dear  Ferdinand, — ^I  liave  Dot  beard  from  3^011  for  several  weeks,  ttod 
dlence  on  your  part  gene  rally  itii  plies  failure  and  degpondency.  What  wi 
extraordiniiry  creAture  you  are,  to  be  ^are  !  Wh*^n  I  was  a  g-irl,  men  never 
behaved  a^  you  »eem  to  do,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  as  evety  other  youo^ 
man  of  my  acquaiiitauce  does.  What  with  your  vigars^  your  dang^  and  your 
hotik-wrilintff  it  ia  difficidt  to  dij^tinguiah  a  gentleman  from  a  etable-boy  or  a 
literary  hack— no,  you  are  nil  alike  rjowadaya.  There  are  no  such  thingd  a* 
mannenif  and  t!ie  hd  air  is  \ntmh(K\  for  ever.  Still,  you  per§onall%f  are  not  to 
blame  for  the  ehange.  You  bad  no  band  in  extending-  the  aufirage  to  plough- 
boys,  or  in  teacbiDii^  milk-maids  the  bi^Hier  nmthematica.  If  you  had,  you 
would  no  more  be  jrrandson  of  mine,  /  can  lell  you*  Tell  me  bow  you  are 
^tjttinv^  oD,  and  whether  there  is  any  likelihood  of  your  aettling  down.  If  ytju 
il^V  arrange  your  plana  soon — I  am  getting  impatient,  mind  you — I  ehall  hmld 
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another  wing  to  our  local  hospital,  or  marry  you  off  to  my  companion  Lavinia 
MacPeeviBh.    Her  blood  is  good,  and  she  is  still  on  this  side  of  forty. 

Your  affectionate  grandmother, 
S.  F. 

P.S.  MacPeeyish  has  knitted  you  three  pairs  of  stockings,  and  she's  sent 
them  to  your  chambers.    She  is  a  most  exemplary  person. 

'  Exemplary  person  I '  I  thought  to  myself.  '  Benighted 
heathen  would  be  a  more  appropriate  expression.  Three  pairs  of 
stockings  1  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  with  them?'  For  I 
cannot  wear  knickerbockers,  even  in  the  country.  Indeed, 
nature  has  not  been  liberal  to  me  in  the  circumference  of  my 
lower  limbs,  however  thoughtful  she  may  have  been  in  the 
generous  expansiveness  of  my  waist.  However,  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  thought  that  I  was  not  actually  compelled  to  wear  these 
touching  tributes  of  old-maidenly  regard,  even  when  I  paid  my 
annual  visit  to  my  grandmother  ;  and  I  was  convinced  that  Miss 
Lavinia  MacPeevish  was  far  too  modest  to  notice  whether  the 
work  of  her  nimble  fingers  graced  my  ankles  or  not. 

From  indulgence  in  surmises  which  my  revered  grandparent's 
letter  had  awakened,  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  advent  of  some 
noisy  member  turning  over  the  papers,  upsetting  magazines,  and 
finally  dropping  his  umbrella.  Turning  in  my  chair,  I  saw  Freddy 
Mansfield. 

*  Hullo,  Killjoy,  how  are  you  ?  Been  asleep,  I  suppose  ? '  he 
asked  carelessly. 

His  advent  was  eminently  disagreeable  to  me.  He  looked 
fresh,  and  young,  and  healthy ;  he  even  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
himself. 

^  No,  sir.  I  never  sleep  in  the  daytime.  I  came  here  for  the 
sake  of  quiet  and  meditation.' 

*Lor!  What  an  enjoyable  afternoon  you  must  have  spent. 
Alone  with  your  0¥m  thoughts,  and  you  haven't  fallen  asleep? 
Extraordinary  man  I ' 

Freddy  is  no  respecter  of  his  seniors,  and  he  is  apt  to  indulge 
in  a  vein  of  small  satire  that  even  I  have  some  difficulty  in  re- 
pressing. I  did  not  on  that  occasion,  however,  think  it  due  to 
myself  to  resent  Freddy's  brusqueness. 

*  Jolly  day,  isn't  it  ? '  he  continued,  looking  out  of  the  bay 
window,  whistling  the  while.  *  There's  a  delightful  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  you  are  going  to  be  presently  scorched  or  immediately 
drenched.     I  thoroughly  enjoy  a  day  like  this.' 

*  Oh  I  you  would  enjoy  anything,'  I  answer  morosely. 

*  Yes,  even  your  enlivening  society.  Killjoy  1  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ? ' 
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*  Nothing.' 

*You  always  showed  remarkable  aptitnde  in  accomplishing 
that,  old  man.  But  you're  quite  right,  of  course  ;  always  stick  to 
what  you  can  do  best.     Dear  old  place  this.' 

*  What !     The  club  ? ' 

*  No ;  the  neighbourhood — 

The  dear  old  street  of  clubs  and  crilw, 

As  north  and  south  it  stretches. 
Still  smacks  of  William's  pungent  squibs 

And  Qillray's  fiercer  sketches. 
The  good  old  dress,  the  grand  old  style, 

The  moUy  the  racy  stories, 
The  wine,  the  wit,  the  dice,  the  bile. 

The  hate  of  Whigs  and  Tories ! 

I  forget  which  of  you  literary  fellows  wrote  the  lines  ;  but  they 
are  not  half  bad.     Are  you  the  culprit  ? ' 

*  No,'  I  returned  loftily.     *  I  never  write  verse,' 

*  Not  even  by  way  of  a  joke  ?  '  he  asked  carelessly, 
'  No,  sir.     I  never  make  jokes,' 

*  Of  course  not,'  says  Freddy  demurely.  '  You — er — you  borrow 
them.' 

If  I  had  had  an  appropriate  repartee  handy,  I  would  have  hurled 
it  at  Freddy  Mansfield  instanter.  But  I  am  not  brilliant  in  the 
afternoon,  A  glass  or  two  of  generous  wine  and  the  society  of  a 
couple  of  sympathetic  women  quicken  my  memory,  and  I  become 
bright,  even  epigrammatic.  But  at  that  moment  I  was  actuallv 
dull, 

*  Blithesome  lad,'  I  answered,  closing  my  eyes.  *  Be  giddy  while 
you  may.' 

'  Then  suppose  we  get  giddy  together,'  he  cried.  *  What  do  you 
say  ?  Suppose  we  dine  here,  earlyisb,  and  then  you  come  along 
witli  me  ;  eh  ? ' 

'  Along  with  you  ?     Where  ?  ' 

'  To  a  delightful  little  ovening  party.  Lovely  women,  chival- 
rous men  ;  *petit  sonper  at  11.30  ;  and — cijarettes  j^ey^ilses,^ 

'  It  sounds  Vfe\\  Freddy,  but  is  it — er — er — you  know,  strictly 
proper  ? ' 

'  Confound  it,  Killjoy,  what  do  you  mean?' 

'  Ha  !  ha  !  a  joke,  Freddy,  that's  all,'  I  added  quickly.  «  Still, 
you  know,  Sunday  night,  and — cigarettes,  and — by  Jove  I  I  think 
ril  go.' 
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Afteb  an  agreeable  little  dinner  and  a  subsequent  cigar,  Freddy 
and  I  engaged  a  hansom  and  drove  westwards.  *  Now  tell  me  who 
the  people  are  we  are  going  to  visit,'  said  I. 

'  Mrs.  Hill  is  the  lady's  name.' 

*  Widow  ? ' 

'  I  shouldn't  wonder ! ' 

*  But  don't  you  know  ? ' 

*  No  :  I  have  never  inquired  after  Mister  Hill.  If  charming 
women  do  not  refer  to  their  husbands  before  me,  I  make  a  point 
of  never  asking  questions  about  them.     It  isn't  safe.' 

*  You  are  sure  she  is  not  another  Madame  Clarisse  ? '  I  asked 
anxiously. 

*  Quite  sure.  Mabel  Hill  is  true  grit.  Without  being  abso- 
lutely beautiful,  she  is  undoubtedly  fascinating,  and  her  Sunday 
evenings  are  an  institution.  Wait,  and  you  will  know  fast 
enough.' 

*  Is  she  young  ? ' 

*  Whew ! '  returned  Freddy,  pulling  a  long  face.  *  How  on 
earth  am  I  to  tell  ?  She  looks  young ;  and  that,  I  take  it,  is  all 
she  need  do.  But,  by  the  way,  you  saw  her  this  afternoon  from 
the  club  window.' 

*  Oh  !  that  was  Mrs.  Hill,  eh  ?  Oood  !  We  shall  be  friends,  no 
doubt.' 

And  so  we  were,  sure  enough ;  but  I  must  not  anticipate. 

Our  destination  was  Kensington,  more  specially  a  neat  and  not 
unpicturesque  villa  of  recent  erection.  The  house  stood  in  its  own 
grounds  behind  a  row  of  lime  trees,  between  which  certain  queer 
and  conical  gables  were  visible.  The  walls  were  built  of  red  brick 
picked  out  with  white  stone,  the  windows  were  high  and  narrow, 
and  there  was  generally  that  pretentious  eflFort  at  deooration  about 
the  place  which  is  much  in  vogue  with  young  artists  nowadays 
when  they  begin  building  for  themselves. 

Inside,  the  villa  was  cosy  and  alluring.  The  light  was  subdued, 
and  in  a  cursory  glance  I  noticed  several  good  old  mezzo-tints  on 
the  walls,  some  Chippendale  furniture,  and  a  specimen  or  two  of 
genuine  Nankin  blue.  In  the  drawing-room  there  was  music  ;  and 
Freddy  and  I  waited  in  the  hall  till  the  song  should  be  concluded. 

'  How  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Hill  ? '  asked  Freddy,  when  we  were  ushered 
in.  *  I  have  brought  my  friend  Killjoy  with  me.  He  is  dying  to 
know  you.  Of  course  you  have  read  his  books,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing?' 
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At  the  word  '  books,'  Mrs.  Hill  raised  her  grey  eyes  quickly,  and 
honoured  me  with  an  interesting  smile,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
a  smile  which  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  interest  she  took  in  me, 
I  am  anything  but  an  egotist,  but  this  was  exactly  the  impression 
her  first  smile  produced. 

'  So  glad  you  have  come,  Mr.  Killjoy  I  '  and  then  she  lent  me  her 
hand  for  a  moment.  It  was  bemittened  and  shapely.  The  faint 
pressure  she  accorded  me  seemed  to  say,  '  I  have  expected  you ;  you 
have  come  at  last;  protect  me.' 

I  said  nothing,  but  I  looked  at  her.  She  was  not  beautiful,  but 
her  figure  was  exquisite—either  that,  or  her  dressmaker  was  an 
artist.  Her  robe  was  black,  and  fitted  her  with  that  close  fidelity 
to  detail  which  renders  modern  costume  more  natural  perhaps  than 
picturesque.  Her  hair  was  short,  and  was  allowed  to  run  riot  about 
her  brow  ;  her  face  was  pale,  her  features  were  regular,  and  her 
mouth  was  rather  larger  than  absolutely  necessary.  But  whatever 
her  features  lacked  in  repose  was  amply  atoned  for  by  the  sweet  in- 
telligence, the  electric  attraction  of  her  smile.  Then  her  voice  was 
low  and  soft,  and  her  motions  were  slow  and  languid.  She  was  a 
woman  born  to  rule  men,  no  doubt,  I  thought,  but  her  sway  would 
be  insinuating  rather  than  commanding ;  persuasive  rather  than 
imperative. 

The  two  drawing  rooms  were  tolerably  full ;  that  is  to  say, 
just  full  enough  to  allow  everyone  to  change  his  interlocutor  with- 
out embarrassment,  and  empty  enough  for  everyone  to  breathe 
freely  and  perambulate  at  will.  I  noticed  the  look  of  easy  affluence 
wliich  pervaded  the  apartment :  the  Italian  water-colour  drawing! 
on  the  wall,  the  rich  hangings  from  the  mantelpiece,  the  quaint 
curios  exposed  upon  it,  the  luxurious  chairs,  the  tiny  tables  with 
their  softly  shaded  lamps,  the  bunches  of  flowers  and  the  clumps 
of  delicate  ferns,  the  Venetian  looking-glasses  reflecting  light  from 
odd  comers,  and  the  sweet  perfimie  of  scented  gerania  which  came 
from  the  window-sills — all  these  desirable  surroundings  aeemeil  to 
be  necessarily  a  pai't  of  her  as  for  one  moment  she  allowed  her 
bemittened  right  hand  to  lie  in  mine. 

'  So  glad  you  have  come  I ' 

*  And  I  am  more  than  glad,  for  I  am  already  enchanted/ 

I  thought  my  answer  rather  apropos,  and  began  to  pluck  up 
courage.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  I  said  to  myself,  I  shall  burst 
into  epigram. 

She  smiled  once  more,  with  a  look  of  half  surpiifiey  half 
pleasure, 

*  Come,  let  me  introduce  you  to  somebody.  They  will  all  be 
burning  to  talk  to  you  when  they  know  who  you  are/ 
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Who  could  resist  such  an  appeal  ?  It  was  inspiring,  it  was  in- 
toxicating. The  half-cynical  adulation  at  the  G-eranium  was 
nothing  to  it.  Mrs.  Hill  was  evidently  a  woman  of  rare  discri- 
mination and  exquisite  taste. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  half-hour  I  was  introduced  to 
sevetal  persons :  to  Miss  Brown,  who  writes  those  charming  verses 
in  the  magazines  under  the  pseudonym  of  *  Rosemary ' ;  to  M.  le 
Vicomte  de  B61ettres,  a  distinguished  foreigner  residing  in  London, 
who  speaks  English  with  a  Whitechapel  accent ;  and  to  Mr.  Clar- 
ence, the  actor.  Of  these  three,  I  had  only  heard  of  Mr.  Clarence ; 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  some  delight  to  me  to  feel  that  each  of 
these  by  no  means  undistinguished  persons  greeted  me  as  a  man  of 
consequence  and  mark. 

Of  course  there  was  music,  and  immediately  conversation 
became  general.  Even  the  timid  yoimg  attorney  awkwardly 
regarding  photographs  at  the  window  seemed  inspired  with  a 
remark,  and  began  to  offer  it  to  his  nearest  neighbour,  a  damsel 
with  an  unnatural  waist,  who  appeared  to  agree  with  alacrity.  For 
myself,  music  always  sets  me  talking;  not  so  much  because  it 
inspires  me  with  ideas,  as  because  it  serves  to  keep  my  words 
firom  wandering  to  ears  other  than  those  they  were  intended  to 
reach.  It  requires  more  nerve,  possibly  more  impudence,  than  that 
I  possess,  to  talk  glibly  to  a  pretty  woman  when  I  am  certain  that 
another  man  is  listening  to  all  I  say,  probably  in  order  to  ridicule 
me  to  the  pretty  one  at  the  first  opportunity.  Congreve  may  be 
right  as  to  the  ability  of  music  to  soften  rocks,  bend  oaks,  and 
soothe  hearts  more  savage  than  polite.  He  was  a  great  dramatist, 
and  even  at  the  expense  of  probability  one  ought  to  agree  with 
him.  But  neither  he,  nor  Pope,  nor  Father  Dryden  himself,  much 
as  they  wrote  about  music,  ever  put  into  words  what  Ferdinand 
Killjoy  insists  is  St.  Cecilia's  most  enjoyable  attribute — 

Mime  the  greatest  grief  can  charm, 
And  fate's  severest  rage  disarm ; 
Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease^ 
And  make  despair  and  madness  please. 

But  I  venture  to  aflSrm  that  it  can  accomplish  even  more  de- 
sirable results  in  our  nineteenth  century  life.  It  can  make  the 
dumb  man  talk,  the  timid  maiden  confidential,  the  hesitating 
lover  emphatic ;  it  closes  the  mouth  of  the  babbler,  disarms  the 
punster,  and  renders  tete^-iete  conversation  easy  and  enjoyable. 

Altogether,  I  have  a  generous  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
of  music,  and  on  that  particular  evening  I  made  the  most  of  the 
symphony. 

The  supper  which  Freddy  had  promised  me  was  served  at  11.30 
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precisely.  My  hostess  was  led  in  by  the  Vicomte,  and  I  was  on 
the  point  of  being  paired  oft'  with  the  poetess,  when,  with  happy 
alacrity^  I  offered  my  arm  to  the  damsel  with  the  unnatural  waist, 
thereby  forestalling  the  attorney,  who  lapsed  into  his  native 
timidity.  Freddy,  who  would  have  made  execrable  puns  before  the 
Lord  Cbancellor,  took  in  the  poetess;  nothing  ever  daunted  him. 
I  felt  I  should  have  been  miserable  with  that  poetess ;  the  prepos- 
terous waist  would  be  more  under  my  control- 

Everything  passed  off  pleasantly.  The  diminutive  lady  by  my 
side  had  evidently  dined  early,  and  I  copiously  helped  her  during 
the  halt-hour  of  her  need.  Glancing^  at  her  circumference,  which 
I  verily  believe  I  could  have  spanned  with  my  two  hands,  I  was 
first  surprised,  then  I  wondered ;  last  of  all  I  began  to  think  that 
the  days  of  miracles  had  been  revived.  I  contented  myself  with 
a  grilled  tomato  and  a  couple  of  glasses  of  Pommery ;  but  the 
marvel  did  not  abate. 

ilrs.  Hi'il  was  engaging'  the  Vicomte  with  questions  and  dis- 
quisitions as  to  the  proliable  tendency  of  the  French  drama,  which 
made  the  poetess  anxious  to  ascertain  from  so  distinguished  an 
authority  what  was  the  precise  effect  of  the  dramas  of  M.  Dumas 
and  the  novels  of  M.  Belot  upon  the  higher  education  of  French 
women.  M.  le  Vicomte  was  not  perhaps  quite  so  lucid  in  his 
explanations  as  emphatic  in  his  declarations  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  French  stage  over  the  English,  a  remark  which  my  hostess 
capped  by  tlic  assertion,  daintily  expressed,  that  English  fiction 
was  far  superior  to  French.  And  uttering  this  observation  she 
glanced  at  me. 

*  Do  you  not  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Killjoy  ?  ' 

*In  everything  and  always,  madam,'  I  replied.  Hurrah!  I 
was  making  an  impression ;  for  she  smiled  again— oh  I  so  mean- 
ingly; just  as  if  she  wished  I  always  would,  but  half  doubted  the 
fact  as  too  good  to  be  true*  Yes,  though  at  least  six  feet  of  white 
table-cloth  and  appetising  viands  divided  us,  we  were  one  in 
thought  and  sympathy.  In  mj  joy,  I  helped  the  diminutive  lady 
to  another  plate  of  pdU  de  foU  gras^  and  myself  to  more  Pom- 
mery. 

Then  came  cigarettes  and  soda  water,  and  with  them  Freddy 
Mansfield  began  to  be  noisy ;  bo  he  was  immediately  ordered  to 
the  piano,  where  he  accredited  himself  well  enough  with  imitations 
of  singers  and  popular  actors.  In  fact,  Freddy  is  undeniably 
amusing  as  a /a rceur— hence  his  popidarity.  I  think  I  must  have 
remained  almost  the  last :  I  was  anxious  to  say  a  few  more  wank 
to  my  hostess,  when  she  detained  me  just  as  the  last  gue^  wer« 
leaving. 
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*  Mr.  Killjoy,  I  am  so  glad  to  have  seen  you.  I — I  want  your 
advice.    I  am  all  alone,  you  know,  and — will  you  give  it  to  me  ? ' 

'My  dear  lady,  of  course^  I  exclaimed,  almost  too  raptur- 
ously. 

*  I  am  a  literary  woman !     Do  you  know  ? ' 

I  felt  immediately  alarmed,  and  must  have  shown  some  of 
my  consternation,  for  she  added,  with  one  touch  of  her  fingers  on 
my  arm, — 

*  Don't  be  angry  with  me :  I  have  nothing  else  to  live  for  tww. 
But  I  hardly  know  how  to  begin — ^you  vxiU  advise  me,  %vorCt 
you  ? ' 

Wh^Lt  could  I  say  ?  Of  course  I  would  advise  her ;  I,  the 
experienced  novelist,  whose  two  productions  had  cost  nearly  five 
hundred  pounds. 

'  Then,'  she  added  softly, '  will  you  come  and  dine  here  to- 
morrow at  7.30  ?  No  one  but  ourselves,  and  we  will  have  a  nice 
long  chat.     Yes  ?     Then  good-bye,  and  so  many  thanks.' 

And  then  I  hurried  away,  and  stepped  into  a  hansom,  and  drove 
to  the  Geranium  Club.  Arrived  at  the  smoking-room,  I  found 
Major  Thomas  telling  a  story  to  Freddy  Mansfield,  Mr.  Clarence, 
and  the  Vicomte ;  the  inevitable  glass  of  whisky  and  water  standing 
by  his  side.  This  was  an  unexpected  rencontre,  but  still  I  was  by 
no  means  indisposed  to  prosecute  my  acquaintanceship  with  M.  le 
Vicomte  de  Belettres. 

'Hullo!  Killjoy!'  cries  Freddy.  'Back  already?  Why,  let 
me  see,  you  couldn't  have  been  more  than  twenty  minutes  saying 
good-bye ! ' 

I  didn't  choose  to  be  chaffed  before  a  Viscount,  so  I  remarked 
carelessly, — 

'  Yes,  I  think  I  was  just  twenty-three,  according  to  my  watch.' 
Then,  addressing  the  Vicomte,  I  added, '  Charming  evening,  was  it 
not?' 

*  Ah ! '  said  he  with  a  shrug ;  '  but  it  is  always  so.  Messes  'ill 
is  chic.     By  Dickens  !  she  knows  her  way  about.' 

'  Delightful  creature ! '  remarked  Mr.  Clarence  absently,  looking 
up  at  nothing. 

'  She  is  — er —  a  widow  ? '  I  asked,  gently  feeling  my  way. 

*  Oh !  yes,'  returned  the  Vicomte,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to 
imply  that  she  had  been  bom  and  bred  one. 

'  No,'  said  Mr.  Clarence,  more  emphatically  ;  '  divorced.' 
'  What  ? '  I  cried.    '  Mrs.  Hill  a  divorcee  ?  ' 
'  Well,  not  exactly  that.     She  divorced  him,  don't  you  know. 
He  used  to  jump  on  her,  or  get  drunk,  or  something  or  other.' 
'  Are  you  quite  certain  as  to  the  facts  ?  '  I  asked  anxiously* 
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*  Well,'  said  Air,  Clarence  with  an  air  of  pitying  oondeecension, 
'  I  think  I  ought  to  know  sometbin|j  about  the  Divorce  Court/ 

'  Yes,  as  third  party  you  have  undoubted  experience,'  quoth 
Freddy-  '  But,  hang  it,  don't  let  us  rake  up  old  scandals ;  let  us — 
here,  waiter,  four  brandies  and  sodas,* 

'  Ah !  ^  grunted  the  Major,  gulping  down  his  whisky.  '  Talk- 
ing about  brandy  reminds  me  of  Paddy  Blake  of  ours.  It  was  at 
the  siege  of  Bhurtpore  in  '26,  when  Lord  Combermere,  turning 
round  in  bis  saddle,  says  to  me,  '*  Thomas,  my  boy,"  says  he ^' 

But  the  rest  of  the  story  I  never  beard:  for,  obeying  a  law  of 
nature  which  directs  me  to  avoid  bores,  I  suddenly  remembered 
I  had  some  letters  to  write,  aiid  flew  precipitately  to  my 
chambers. 

IIL 

Tirs  next  morning  I  awoke  suddenly,  with  a  general-  notion 
that  I  had  some  important  and  agreeable  business  to  transact* 
Most  people  have  experienced  the  sensation :  some  on  their 
wedding  morning,  others  when  an  unexpected  legacy  has  opened 
to  them  a  new  tield  for  enterprise,  or  rendered  unnecessary  the 
daily  prosecution  of  uncongenial  tjiL  I  awoke  with  ji  hasgy  ide^ 
that  I  had  a  fresh  object  in  life,  that  some  happy  combination  of 
events  was  about  to  realise  for  me  as  much  of  Klysium  as  my 
sufiFerings  and  my  merits  entitled  me  to. 

But  the  aged  ancestress  engage!  v^^  first  attention.  I  wrote 
her  a  cordial,  cheerful  letter,  thankiug  her  for  her  good  wishel^ 
and  duly  acknowledging  the  three  pairs  of  stockings  which  had 
arrived  that  moming,  Atler  breakfiist  I  took  my  Rochefoucauld 
from  the  sbclt  and  noted  some  poignant  passages  which  might 
possibly  be.  turned  to  useful  account  during  the  evening;  then, 
after  an  hour's  perusal  of  the  '  American  Joe  Miller,-  I  felt  myself 
ready  for  the  fray*  Still,  as  several  hours  must  elapse  between 
luncheon  and  7.30,  I  strolled  to  the  club ;  but  even  in  my 
favourite  corner  I  felt  restless;  so  I  jumped  into  a  cab,  drove  to 
Covent  Garden,  and  ordered  a  magnificent  bouquet  to  be  sent  to 
my  chambers  at  seven  sharp. 

Arrived  at  home  again,  I  found  a  delicately  perfumed  little 
note  awaiting  me.  I  did  not  recognise  the  handwriting,  but  I 
felt  that  it  must  be  kevB.  Agony  I  Did  she  wish  to  postpone 
our  Ute^d'tete  ?     I  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read : — 

Monday  monujig. 

Dear  Mr.  Killjoy,— IFuit/il  you  mini  dicing  at  G.30,  in&tetd  of  7.30  at 
arra^  ged  ?    llopiny^  you  will  pardon  this  cLanjf©  in  our  pkns, 

1  am,  ever  jour  sincerely, 
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I  breathed  again.  Dinner  at  6.301  Then  I  had  only  just 
time  to  dress  and  be  off.  But  what  delightful  frankness  her  letter 
displayed  1  Our  plans,  too  I  *  Mabel !  Mabel  1 1  Ma  bdle,  rna 
belle  1     Here,  Smithson,  where  the  deuce  are  my  white  ties  ? ' 

I  reached  Kensington  punctual  to  the  minute,  but  of  course 
without  the  bouquet.  I  was  ushered  into  the  fragrant  drawing- 
room,  and  she  rose  and  received  me.  The  bemittened  right  hand 
again  fluttered  for  an  instant  in  mine,  and  the  clear  grey 
eyes  were  raised  with  one  confiding  glance.  She  was  closely 
dressed  in  black  as  before,  but  the  sombre  colour  of  her  costume 
was  relieved  by  a  gold  and  crimson  sash  of  oriental  manufacture 
round  her  waist. 

She  placed  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  my  right  forearm  and  led 
me  to  the  dining-room.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
banquet,  I  know  that  I  should  fail  if  I  did.  My  heart  was  too  full 
for  ordinary  food ;  besides,  the  time  of  day  was  at  least  sixty 
minutes  in  advance  of  my  usual  dinner  hoiur.  Nor  was  I  more 
successfid  in  adding  a  piquant  flavour  to  my  remarks.  Somehow, 
the  conversation  would  not  be  led  into  the  channels  where  bright 
epigrammatic  torpedoes  were  awaiting  it.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
tender  even  over  sweetbreads  when  a  couple  of  servants  are  attend- 
ing to  one's  wants,  and  it  is  useless  to  cast  speaking  glances  towards 
your  companion  when  a  silver  ipergne  three  feet  high  only  reflects 
them  back  to  you  distorted  and  hideous.  Altogether,  the  dinner 
did  not  answer  my  fond  expectations.  Mabel  chatted  pleasantly. 
Even  the  most  commonplace  matters  grew  interesting  when  she 
lightly  referred  to  them,  but  still  I  was  conscious  of  making  no 
head-way. 

The  dinner  was  over  at  last.     She  rose  and  said : — 

*  If  you  would  like  to  smoke,  pray  do.  The  carriage  will  be 
round  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

*  The  carriage  ? ' 

*  0  dear  me,  I  really  forgot  to  tell  you  the  reason  why  I  asked 
you  to  dine  an  hour  earlier.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Clarence  sent  me  a 
box  for  the  Fortune  Theatre,  where  he  is  acting,  you  know.  I 
thought  perhaps  you  might  like  to  go — wiU  you  ? ' 

This,  then,  was  the  end  of  our  Ute-a-Ute.  But  I  bore  the  blow 
like  a  man :  that  is  to  say,  I  was  taken  aback,  and  could  only 
murmur,  *  Delighted,  I'm  sure.' 

'I'm  so  glad,'  she  answered  dreamily.  *Then  smoke  your 
cigar  and  have  some  claret,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  will  be 
ready.* 

She  glided  from  the  room,  and  I  sank  into  my  chair,  whilst  the 
obsequious  domestic  placed  a  decanter   before  me.      After  the 
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second  glass — ^tbe  wine  was  genuine  *Mouton  de  Eothschild  *— ^M 
spirits  rose.  After  all,  a  private  box  was  by  no  means  a  bad  sum 
stitute  for  a  dim  drawing-room,  and  its  narrow  confines  neeeesitatl 
a  propinquity  to  the  beloved  object  whieb  is  not  always  justiSable 
in  a  wider  area.  After  a  third  glass  I  was  convinced  that  all  wai 
for  the  best. 

We  drove  to  tbe  Strand  in  a  neat  little  brougham,  and  durin] 
our  journey  Mabel  confided  to  me  ber  wishes*     ^%  bad  written 
novel.     She  was  fo  lonely  and  unhappy  now.     I  knew  her  piteoi 
story? — of  coui-se  everyone  did;  ami  she  had  rushed  into  fiction 
order  to  get  out  of  herself, 

I  sympathised  with  her,  I  am  always  good  at  sympathy  after 
dinner. 

*  Now,  what  I  really  would  take  as  the  greatest  kindness  you 
could  possibly  do  me,  dear  Mr,  Killjoy,  is  to  read  my  book 
give  me  your  candid— mind,  your  candid — opinion  ;  and  then 
you  think  my  poor  work  worth  anything,  and  would  recomm^ 
it  to  a  publisher,  I  should  be  80  grateful.    You  will  read  it,  tvOT^ 
you?' 

One  burst  of  sympathy  after  dinner  can  but  be  followed  by 
a  second,  if  artistically  invited.  Besities,  I  felt  rather  proud  to 
discover  that,  whatever  the  papers  might  ?ay  of  my  books,  the 
public  bad  its  own  opinion, 

I  promised  her  the  benefit  of  my  criticism  and  the  weight 
my  influence  ;  then  she  laid  her  bemittened  hand  upon  mine  for 
moment. 

^  Thank  you,  dear  friend ;  I  will  send  the  MS.  round  to  you  in 
the  morning,' 

We  took  our  places  in  the  box.    The  overture  was  being  played, 
and  I  was  congratulating  myself  upon  the  prospect  of  at  least  t' 
hours  of  blisFt,  when  the  door  behind  me  was  opened,  and  in  walk( 
Le  Vicomte  de  Belettres.     His  manner  showed  that  he  was 
pected;  he  shook  hands  with  Mabel ,  bowed  to  me,  and  preseni 
her  with  a  bouquet, 

*  Oh  I  thanks,  Vicomte,'  she  cried,  delighted ;  *  my  favourite 
flowers,  too.     How  thoughtful  I ' 

I  ground  my  teeth  in  baffled  rage.  Confound  this  foreign 
popinjay  I  and  tbe  far  more  tasteful  bouquet  for  which  I  had  that 
morning  paid  a  couple  of  guineas  was  lying  useless  and  &ding  in 
my  chambers. 

No  more  bliss  for  me  that  evening.  Tbe  Vicomte  had 
murdered  conversation  as  far  as  I  was  concerned^  though  he  chatted 
volubly  all  night.  At  last  the  curtain  fell ;  the  Vicomte  and  I 
mw  Mabel  into  her  bTOUgWrn^  «iii  v^l'Oci  ^'^iivtlous  fervour  bade  each 
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other  good  night.  I  walked  home  aad  dashed  the  unoffending 
flowers  into  the  grate. 

But  the  next  morning  I  was  calmer,  for  an  immense  pile  of 
MS.  was  already  reposing  on  my  table.  Ah  I  Mabel,  Mabel  I 
Well,  here  goes !  and  I  began  to  read  the  dear  handwriting  at 
once.  The  sweet  occupation  lasted  about  three  days.  The  story 
was  pretty  in  some  parts,  gruesome  in  others.  There  was  a  hazy 
indistinctness  about  the  characters  which  reminded  me  of  the  out- 
line of  Mr.  Whistler's  later  pictures,  and  there  was  evidence  of 
that  insipid  reality  which  finds  fragrance  not  so  much  in  budding 
nature  as  in  decay.  Still,  these  eccentricities  were  fashionable,  and 
would  no  doubt  commend  themselves  to  wary  publishers. 

So  I  called  at  Mabel's  house,  intending  to  unbosom  myself. 
But  she  was  not  at  home — gone  to  Dublin,  the  servant  told  me. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  I  had  two  letters  from  her.  She 
had  been  simimoned  to  Ireland  suddenly,  would  be  back  soon  :  in 
the  mean  time,  would  I  push  her  interests  with  the  publishers  ? 
She  could  never  forget  my  kindness,  my  generosity,  never.  On  her 
return,  she  would  thank  me  in  person.  When  I  took  the  novel 
to  my  own  publishers,  I  was  received  with  laughter.  They  had 
declined  it  six  months  ago.  The  second  firm  to  which  I  applied 
jeered  me ;  they  had  refused  it  a  year  ago.  The  third  had  suffered 
too  much  already  from  amateur  authors ;  and  the  fourth  promised 
to  think  about  it  on  the  receipt  of  my  cheque  for  a  hundred 
poimds.  These  rebuffs  only  exhilarated  me.  I  would  try  all,  dare 
all,  for  Mabel's  sake.  But  at  the  end  of  a  month's  persistent 
labour  I  grew  less  hopeftd,  and  believed  I  would  take  a  day's 
holiday. 

On  the  following  Sunday  morning  I  accepted  an  invitation  to 
breakfast  with  Freddy  Mansfield.  The  Vicomte  and  Mr.  Clarence 
were  the  other  guests,  and  although  our  host  was  as  flippant  and 
light-hearted  as  ever,  a  distrustful  cordiality  reigned  over  the  rest. 

When  our  cigars  were  lighted,  Freddy  burst  upon  us  with  an 
item  of  news. 

*  Any  of  you  fellows  heard  about  Mrs.  Hill  ? ' 

*  No  1  what?  *  we  cried  in  a  breath. 

*  Didn't  you  get  a  French  play  from  a  friend  of  yours  in  Paris 
for  her,  Vicomte  ? '  asked  Freddy. 

*  Mon  Dieu  !  yes.  It  cost  me  a  pots  of  money,*  retiuned  the 
Frenchman. 

<Ju8t  sol'  said  Freddy  coolly.  ^And  she  has  translated  it, 
hasn't  she,  Clarence  ? ' 

'  Yes :  and  I  have  worried  every  manager  in  London  to  pro- 
duce it.' 
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<  Then  you  fn  both  phflmthifpirta,  fMd  X  admire  yon,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  your  '^Umiterested  bbours  shoold  cease : 
only  let  me  tell  you  that  Mn»  Hill  iMpijtetumed  to  her  hnsband.* 

^HorhnshandP 

^  Yes ;  she.  mmt  divoraid.  Ton  were  wrong,  Oarence ;  there 
was  only  a  juAoial  sepantion.  A  month  ago  Captain  Hill  came 
into  eight  thoa*  a  year;  a  week  aftec^'iie  had  a  spill  out 
hualing,  and  broke  his  leg.  ,  His  wife  heafd  the  news,  took  the  first 
steamer  to  Ireland,  and  nursed  him.  They  are  now  more  loving 
than  ever.'  - 

I  said  nothing — I  am  accusfomed  to  blows  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Clarence  puffed  his  cigar  and  looked  like  swearing.  Le  Vicomte 
turned  to  me. 

<  Ahl  wan  chevj  I  told  you — ^is  it  not?  Madame  is  chic;  and, 
by  Dickenf  I  she  knom  her  way  about.' 


